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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 
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BAKER  PRESENTS  THE  FACADE  COLLECTION  BY  JOHN  SALADINO.  With 
one  foot  in  the  ancient  world  and  the  other  in  the  21st  century,  this 
contemporary  collection  combines  Baker  craftsmanship  with  design  on 
the  cutting  edge.  These  "modern  relics"  evoke  images  of  Pompeii  in  the 
20th  century  Comfort  is  the  central  functional  theme  in  all  that  John 
Saladmo  has  designed  for  Baker  Furniture. 


The  Facade  Collection  by  John  Saladino 
for  Baker  Furniture  includes  designs  for 
living  and  dining  room.  The  collection 
may  be  seen  in  fine  furniture  and  depart- 
ment stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for 
their  names  and  you  may  send  S6.50  for 
the  Facade  Catalogue:  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  333,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49505.  Showrooms  in 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  High 
Point,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Mew  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Troy,  Washington  D.C. 
and  London. 

A  North  American  Phil ips  Company 
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Fine  San  Ts'ai  Three  Color  Biscuit 

Porcelain  Seated  Figure 

Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period,  A.D.  1662-1722 

Height:  6  inches 
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WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 
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Telephone  212  758-0937 


Cables   Raiima  New  York 
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Reflections  on  a  Marriage 


There  has  not  been  an 
indulgence  we  have  not 
enjoyed.  Everything  she  could 
have  wanted,  our  marriage 
has  given  her.  We  have  lived 
as  others  only  dream  of  living. 

Her  days  were  spent  rid- 
ing—the gardens  were  her 
treasure— our  dinners  and 
parties  were  such  that  no  one 
ever  refused. 

In  short,  life  was  glorious  and  I  could 
not  imagine  being  happier,  or  consider 
for  a  moment  that  she  was  not  living  every 
second  in  total  bliss. 

And  yet,  this  very  morning  she  said  to 
me,  haltingly,  "We  must  speak  tonight  after 
the  guests  depart." 

I  could  not  move,  could  not  reply,  my 
sensibilities  in  a  disarray  of  fear  and  dread. 


How  could  I  have  been  so 
blind,  so  sure  of  myself  and  of 
her  love  for  me?  My  world 
would  collapse  without  her. 
Whv  had  she  sought  another? 
Why  was  she  unhappy? 

What  could  I  do  to  change 
her  mind,  to  bring  her  love 
back  to  me  and  our  life 
together? 

The  dav  was  long.  Min- 
utes became  hours,  hours  became  long- 
er than  forever.  At  last,  the  guests  were  gone, 
the  champagne  sipped,  the  dancing  a  mem- 
ory and  the  conversation  and  laughter  an 
echo. 

We  stood  facing  each  other,  my  fears 
at  their  peak,  as  she  said  to  me,  "Darling, 
mv  loved  one,  my  life,  I  want  to  go  to 
law  school." 


RALPH  LAUREN  FURS 


150  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10001 


ENDURING  CLASSICS 

There  are  rare  instances  when  performance  is  an 
artform  in  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  legendary 
1928  Hispano  Suiza  and  the  RolexR  Day-Date R 
chronometer  and  companion  Lady  Datejust R .  Each 
handcrafted  timepiece  in  18kt.  gold  with  matching 
President "  bracelet  features  a  silver  dial  and 
bezel  punctuated  with  diamonds.  And  each  is  self- 
winding and  pressure-proof  down  to  330  feet  in  its 
renowned  Oyster R  case. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 


JULES  R.SCHUBOT 
jewellers 

3001  BIG  BEAVER  ROAD 

TROY  •  MICHIGAN  •  48084 

313-649-1  122 
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FINE  FURNITURE 
BRONZE  AND 
CURIOSITES 


279  RUE  SAINT-HONORE 

75008  PARIS 
TEL.  :  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 

SILVER  AND 

GOLD  BOXES 


A  rare  pair  of  silver  horses  partly  gilt,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  ca.  1680,  by  Johann  Georg  BICKEL.  H.  13  cm. 
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IS  MORE  THAN  A  FRAGRANCE. 
IT  IS  A  SIGNATURE. 
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Invest  in 
automotive  futures. 


This  is  not  a  conservative  prospectus. 
But  rather  one  which  elegantly  repudiates 
automotive  conformity  and  convention. 

For  Audi  technology  is  a  triumph  not 
merely  of  engineering  excellence,  but 
engineering  innovation. 

Audi  offers  the  most  aerodynamic  lux- 
ury sedans  in  America.  The  only  permanent 
all-wheel  drive  cars.  On-ooard  compu- 
ters that  are  functional  components  'ather 
than  fancy  toys.  Instrument  displays 
that  utilize  fiber  optics. 

And  safety  features  so  advanced 


Audi 


they  not  only  help  minimize  the  effects 

of  accidents  but  also  reduce  their  likelihood. 

All  of  which  inspired  Car  and  Driver 
to  say,  "at  Audi  the  future  of  the  automobile 
is  being  decided." 

Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prices 
range  from  $13,950  to$23,875.  (Title,  taxes, 
transp..  reg.,  dealer  delivery  charges 
additional.)  For  your  nearest  dealer  call 
1-(800)-FOR-AUDI  in  the  continental  US. 

Audi.  The  vehicle  that  not  only  lets  you 
invest  in  the  future,  but  rewards  you 
with  the  daily  dividend  of  driving  it. 
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The  art  of  engineering. 
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Traveling  the  world  for  the  finest  raw 
materials.  Searching  for  the  ultimate 
quality  of  cashmere  in  Chinese  Mongolia. 


luxury .  .  .  this  is  the  Zegna 
i  to  quality. 
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..enegildo  Zegna  Corporation,  9  W  57th  St.,  New 


Ermenegildo 
Zegna 


who  you  are  At  Ballanifo-  que  design  atelier  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  all  forms  of  interior 

design  projects  Our  exclu;  ,  .  .if  designers  and  architects  of  international  acclaim  are  at  your  service  to  create 

an  environment  which  best  reflects  .  .    1078  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City  212-988-4410.  gT 


In  fashion,  the  best  cashmere  in  the 
world  is  not  enough.  At  Zegna,  we  also 
weave  into  our  clothing  a  tradition  of 
quality  and  a  certainty  of  style. 
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W0m  York-  m  10019    <212)  751-3468 


ErmenegikJo 
Zegna  . 


Nocturnes  de  Can  >n 


Nocturnes  de  Caron. 

The  fragrance 

of  a  thousand 

flowers  drifts 

in  a  whisper. 

As  each  descends, 

it  strikes 

a  single  note. 

Slowly. . . 

softly. . . 

the  music  begins. 

Romantic. 

languid  sounds 

that  beckon. 

Nocturnes  de  Caron. 

Let  the  dream 

play  on. 


Partums  Caron  Boutique 
34,  Avenue  Montaigne  Paris. 
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For  someone  of  whom  you  are 
inordinately  fond. 

The  blue  sapphire  has  always  ignited  the  deepest  of 
emotions.  For  more  than  100  years  Tiffany  &  Co.  has 
offered  sapphire  jewelry  of  exemplary  quality:  perfectly  cut, 
perfectly  matched,  perfectly  beautiful. 

Timeless  34-sapphire  necklace  with  104  diamonds  set 
in  platinum.  Earclips  of  matched  oval  sapphires  set  in 
platinum  with  11  diamonds  each,  and  a  classic  three-stone 
sapphire  and  diamond  ring 

Sapphire  jewelry  from  Tiffany's  is  always  an  expression 
of  inordinate  affection.  For  information  call  212-605-4451. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK  •  FIFTH  AVE.  &  57TH  ST.  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  BOSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

©T  &.  CO.  1985 
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Ablaze  with  finest  quality  dia- 
monds, these  18K  gold  bracelet 
watches  are  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  Baume  &•  Mercier's 
exacting  standards  of  jewelry 
craftsmanship  and  quartz  time- 
keeping technology.  Hand- 
crafted in  limited  editions  for 
women  of  obvious  distinction. 


<£ 


Baume  &Mercier 

GENEVE 

For  color  brochures,  please  send  S  1.50  to 
Baume &.  Mercier.  Dept.  C9.  663  Fifth  \\enue,  Xe«  Vork,  ISN   1002 
i)4(i.-,  VVilshire  Boulevard,  Beverh  Hills.  (   \  90212 
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To  the  manner  born. 


. .'  by  Luciano  Barbera. 


Louis 
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Visible  Difference 

REFINING  MOISTURE-CREME  COMPLEX 


Suddenly 

your  skin  is 

reborn. 

In  just  one  day,  the 
difference  is  visible. 
In  14  to  21  days, 
your  skin  is  softer. 
More  supple.  Reborn, 
You'll  see. 


visible 
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Developing   on    Eastern   Eye 
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The  face  of  12th  Century  China: 
a  legendary  Lohan  immortalized 

Legend  has  it  that  Buddah  had  18  disci- 
ples known  as  Lohans.  Each  one  with 
its  own  distinctive  personality.  The 
face  before  you  is  that  of  Chota- 
Ponthaka.  Blessed  with  great  intel- 
lect and  magical  powers,  he  could 
fly  and  assume  any  form  at  will. 
Lohans  were  also  said  to  be 
Buddha's  guardians. Therefore,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  our  figure 
once  appointed  a  temple  wall 
or  entrance  way.  Standing  171/2 
inches  high,  the  wood  sculpture 
has  endured  the  passage  of 
12  centuries  remarkably  well. 
Originally  covered  with  white 
pigment,  its  fine  yellow  patina 
reflects  the  Sung  Period  (10th 
to  12th  Century  A.D.). 
Our  Lohan  isalive  with  Chinese 
legend  and  tradition;  however, 
he  is  quite  accessible  in  the  20th 
Century.  Allow  us  to  arrange  a 
face-to-face  meeting  with  Chota- 
Panthako  the  next  time  you  are 
in  San  Francisco. 


>'.'}■  jv.  Jade  G  Oriental  Art 
•  I .  *^   'n  tne  Fairmont  Hotel 
L*  I       950  Mason  Street 

-  San  Francisco.  CA  94106 
415/391-3440 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


Letters    

of  Pure  Pique 


ack  in  1949  when  I  w.is  seventeen  I 
worked  tor  a  summer  .is  a  copyboy 


Bon  the  old  New  York  Minm  and  was 
delighted  to  rind  that  my  duties  con- 
sisted of  tar  more  than  procuring 
sandwiches,  coffee,  and  the  occasional 
pint  of  rye.  1  was  asked  by  the  assistant  edi- 
tor to  siipph  ideas  tor  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  section.  "Tick  your  pet  peeves, 
Hoving,  and  lean  into  em  with  pure 
pique,"  the  editor  instructed  me.  "Pound 
the  table,  scream  into  your  typewriter."  I 
did,  in  subjects  ranging  from  potholes  to 
the  blistering  weather — all  of  which  pro- 
duced brief  letters  signed,  "A  very  loyal 
reader."  And  I  uas. 

1  haven't  pounded  the  table  or  sc  reamed 
at  my  typewriter  about  my  pet  peeves  in  a 
long  time.  Right  now,  though,  seems  a 
good  tune. 

It  this  blessed  country  continues  to  spend 
more  than  it  earns,  a  disastrous  economic 
collapse  is  bound  to  come — sooner  than 
we  all  think.  When  it  does,  the  next  chap- 
ter in  American  history  will  look  like  a 
combination  of  the  Great  Depression,  the 
last  days  of  Pompeii,  Dante's  Inferno,  and 
the  entry  into  the  Hollywood  Bowl  of  the 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  Per- 
haps there  should  be  a  law  prescribing  a 
mandatory  jail  sentence  (one  to  three 
years)  for  any  politician  who  contributes 
to  our  growing  debt. 

America's  prime  pleasure  these  days  seems 
to  be  in  kidding  itself,  elevating  image 
over  reality,  adoring  illusion,  ignoring 
substance.  What  news  story  have  you  read 
or  looked  at  on  TV  recently  that  you  fully 
believed  in?  Did  you  know  that  three  Hol- 
ly wood  actresses — Jane  Fonda,  Sissy  Spa- 
cek,  and  Jessica  Lange — who  happen  to 


L.Kubin 


have  played  farmers'  wives  in  recent  mov- 
ies actually  testified  before  Congress  on 
the  real  plight  of  the  real  farmer.7 

•      • 

Have  you  noticed  that  no  one  seems  to  buy 
anything  these  days  unless  it's  at  wholesale 
or  discounted?  What's  the  United  States 
getting  to  be,  a  giant  bazaar?  I  mean,  no 
one  buys  anything  at  retail  anymore,  not 
even  the  WASPs  tor  whom,  as  the  old  joke 
had  it,  retail  was  invented.  Something's 
got  to  be  wrong  with  a  business  system  that 
isn't  solid  enough  or  honest  enough  to 
quote  a  fair  market  price  and  stick  to  it. 

With  the  exception  ot  some  ot  the  PBS 
fare — MacNeil  and  Lehrer's  fascinating 
journey  through  modern  China  in  "The 
Heart  ot  the  Dragon" — and  the  round- 
the-clock,  in-depth  news  programs  like 
those  on  CNN,  which  handled  the  Von 
Bulow  trial  with  restraint  and  distinction, 
television  is  close  to  hitting  rock  bottom. 
This  past  season  was  a  banner  one  tor  the 
pits.  More  news  was  trivialized  than  ever 
before — especially  in  the  election  cover- 
age. More  tripe  and  gossip  mishmash  was 
dished  out  in  entertainment  shows  dis- 
guised as  hard-news  programs,  especially 
those  surrounding  such  a  serious  subject  as 
vigilantism.    More  spurious   information 


was  stuffed  into  more  air-headed  "docu- 
dramas. "  This  past  season  made  the  former 
FCC  chairman  Newton  Minow's  "vast 
wasteland"  seem  like  the  Belle  Epoque. 
How  far  are  the  networks  going  to  lower 
the  level  of  public  discourse?  Enough, 
already! 

More  and  more,  America  seems  to  be 
tainted  by  drugs.  You  can't  read  a  newspa- 
per that  doesn't  contain  a  juicy  story  of 
some  cocaine  bust  or  shoot-out.  You  can 
hardly  pick  up  one  of  the  flashy  magazines 
without  seeing  some  lip-smacking  tale  ( >t  a 
new  miracle  stupefier  that  will  bring  you 
ecstasy — or  something  like  it.  TV  is  full  of 
drugs,  from  legitimate  news  stories  to 
sleazy  rock-and-roll  videotapes  and  slick 
Miami  docu-drug-dramas.  Certain 
Broadway  shows  would  fold  without  their 
celebration  of  and  oh-so-sophisticated 
jokes  about  drugs.  Parts  of  Manhattan's 
Central  Park  would  be  virtually  empty 
without  their  dealers  and  users,  proving 
decisively  that  passive  recreation  is  pre- 
ferred to  active  pursuits.  Hardlv,  in  arena 
of  this  country  is  tree  from  what  some  sup- 
posedly sensible  people  still  refer  to  as  the 
"drug experiment."  Experiment?  Don't  we 
know  by  now  what  happens.'  Are  we  truly 
going  out  of  our  minds?   ] 
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The  Festivals  Here/ 
Say  "Wah-wah/" 

mam  hut's   "Bravo!,"   to  India's   theater - 
m      goers,   and  from  noiv  till  the  fall  of 
m       1986,  Americans  will  also  have  much 
m       to  wah-wah  about.    The  Festival  of 
m        India,   with  its  approximately  200 
events,  is  the  largest  offeringof  Indian  culture 
ever  to  come  to  this  country.  Among  the  exhi- 
bitions and  concerts,   the  series  of  classical 
done  s  at  Lincoln  Center,  in  New  York,  from 
September  10  to  15,  especially  caught  our 
attention.   What,  we  asked,  will  these  per- 
formances  be  like'  Rajika  Pun,  a  dancer  as 
well  as  a  scholar  of  the  art,   provided  an 
answer: 

The  Indian  classical  dancer  is  a  multime- 
dia master.  Musician,  actor,  poet,  danc- 
er— he  is  all  those  things  at  once.  With 
swift  turns  and  sweeps  ot  the  arms,  with 
eyes,  neck,  hands,  and  feet  moving  in  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  to  the  music,  the 
body  becomes  a  living  poem. 

Malvika  Sarukkai,  one  of  India's  most 
noted  dancers,  will  perform  Bharata  Na- 
tyam,  a  form  with  origins  in  south  Indian 
temple  rituals.  Wearing  a  bride's  vibrantly 
colored  sari,  ornate  jewels,  and  flowers  in 
her  hair,  she  expresses  the  moods  of  a 
woman  in  love.  The  bride  represents  Hu- 
manity, yearning  for  her  divine  lover. 

A  star  exponent  of  the  northern  form 
kaihak,  Lirju  Maharaj  sings,  dances,  and 
plays  percussion  instruments.  In  Kathak  he 
recites  a  tongue  twister  ot  drum  syllables 
and  beats  out  the  same  patterns  with  his 
lightning-quick  feet.  Watch  also  his  cha- 
meleonesque  face:  he  is  now  the  charming 
god  Krishna,  now  the  beautiful  Radha, 
engrossed  in  divine  courtship. 

Oi  the  hundreds  ot  Indian  dance  torms, 
only  a  tew  are  performed  solo;  most 
involve  troupes  of  varying  numbers.  Raja 
and  Radha  Reddy  will  perform  excerpts 
from  the  Kuchipudi  dance  drama,  charac- 
terized by  lively,  upbeat  rhythms;  and  the 
Kerala  Kalamandalam  troupe  will  enact 
scenes  from  Kathiikali,  a  narrative  ot  epic- 
tales.  The  makeup  in  Kathakali  is  especial- 
ly striking:  there  are  green-faced  heroes, 
blue  gods,  villains  in  black-and-gold  face. 

Each  Indian  theatrical  form  reflects  a 
specific  regional  culture,  but  all  are  unified 
by  a  pan-Indian  dramaturgy  developed 
over  hundreds  of  years  and  handed  down 
in  ancient  texts.  Each  dance,  therefore,  is 
at  once  Indian  and  unique,  and  in  them 
the  master  artist  speaks  volumes  without 
having  to  utter  a  word.  — Rajika  Pun 


Malvika.  Sarukkai  stars  in  Indian  classical  dancing  at  Lincoln  Center. 


Festival  of  India  Watch 
Below,  Connoisseur's  selective  listing  of  Fes- 
tival of  India  events  for  the  fall: 
Bronx  Zoo,  New  York:  "Elephant  Week- 
end," September  14  and  15. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York: 
"India!,"  a  survey  of  Indian  art  from  I  $00 
to  1900,  September  14-January  5,  1986. 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York:  Festi- 
val of  Indian  cinema,  October  25— Febru- 
ary 23,  1986. 

Ohio  State  University  Gallery  of  Fine  Art, 
Columbus:  "Monumental  Islamic  Callig- 
raphy from  India,"  September  9-27. 


Strange  and  wondrous  creatures,  and 
the  humans  thev  bedevil,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  "Japanese  Qhosts  and  De- 
mons: Art  of  the  Supernatural,"  at  the 
Asia  Society,  New  York,  through  Sep- 
tember I;  then  at  the  Spencer  Mu- 
seum of  Art  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, Lawrence,  the  organizer  of  the 
shau',  September  29  to  December  22. 
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Sangre  de  Cristo  Arts  and  Conference 
Center,  Pueblo,  Colorado:  "Courtyard, 
Bazaar,  and  Temple:  Traditions  of  Textile 
Expressions  in  India,"  September  6-Octo- 
ber  20. 

Prieto  Gallery,  Mills  College,  Oakland, 
California:  "The  Image  of  Women  in 
Indian  Art,"  September  16— November 
15. 

C  a  k  iper-Hewitt  Museum,  New  York:  "The 
Golden  Eve."  an  exhibition  of  works  by 
graphic  artists  and  designers  based  on  the 
work  of  traditional  Indian  craftsmen,  No- 
vember 5— February  23,  1986. 


Custom  Cravats? 

Allay,  tor  a  brief  moment,  any  doubt 
you  might  have  as  to  the  need  tor 
made-to-order  ties.  Good  reasons 
will  follow  shortly.  What  is  indis- 
putable is  that  De  Casi  Fashions,  on 
Fifty-seventh  Street  in  New  York  City,  is 
the  place  to  get  a  fine  custom  four-in- 
hand,  and  has  been  since  the  1930s.  Know 
also  that  a  real-lite  personality  exists 
behind  the  De  Casi  ties,  one  Henry  Stew- 
Above:  Henry  Stewart  swimming  m  silks. 
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Bergdorf  Goodman      Neiman-Marcus 


Original  US.  Mint 

Liberty  Head 

$20  Gold  Pieces 

in  brilliant 

uncirculated 

condition! 

$695 

Locked  in  protective  storage  foi  generations,  ap- 
proximately 100  U.S.  Liberty  Head  Double  Eagles 
($20  Gold  Pieces)  in  their  original  mint  state 
condition  have  just  been  made  available. 

When  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  Gold  Coin 
Confiscation  Order  was  issued  in  1953,  many  o( 
the  foreign  banks  and  governments  holding  U.S. 
Gold  Coins  declined  to  return  them  to  America.  Our 
buyers  recently  came  upon  a  large  collection  of 
these  European  held  Double  Eagles  which  we  are 
now  making  available  for  the  first  time. 

Designed  by  lames  B.  Longacre  in  1849  as  a 
consequence  of  the  immense  discoveries  of  gold 
in  California,  the  model  for  Ms.  Liberty's  effigy 
was  originally  based  on  one  of  the  Greco-Roman 
statues  of  Venus,  and  there  are  three  varieties 
known  to  have  been  issued.  The  U.S.  originally 
used  these  coins  for  domestic  and  international 
transactions  involving  large  sums. 

Minted  until  1907,  this  particular  type  is  rep- 
resented n  most  collections  that  call  for  one  Liberty 
Head  and  one  Saint-Gaudens  design  in  this 
denomination.  Nearly  one  full  ounce  of  pure  gold, 
this  antiquity  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  the 
rare  coin  market,  hoarded  by  both  collectors  and 
investors  alike  because  of  its  excellent  perfor- 
mance record. 

Certified  Rare  Coin  Galleries,  Inc.,  uncondition- 
ally guarantees  the  authenticity  and  grading  of 
each  coin  in  this  limited  offer.  Each  coin  contains 
.9675  ounces  of  pure  gold  and  measures  34mm  in 
diameter.  Your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teed by  a  15  Day  Return  Refund  Privilege.  (We 
reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities  dependent  on 
the  number  of  coins  available), 

Act  promptly  to  reserve  your  coin(s). 

CALL  TODAY-TOLL  FREE 
1-800-257-2557 

(Florida  residents  call  collect ,  v  31  868-52521 
\li  |oe  Lerner.  Mana; 

Mr.  ]oe  Lerner,  Managing  Director 

Certified  Rare  Coin  Galleries.  Inc. 

1440  Kennedy  Causeway.  N  BayVi         FL53141 

Please  send  the  Liberty  $20  Gold  Pieces  (dates  our 

choice)  at  $695  each  plus  $  10  postage 

registered  mail. 


Address 

City  State  Zip 

Res.  Phone  Bus.  Phone 

I  en<  lose  Check  or  money  order  in  the  amount  of  S 
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art,  the  eighty-one-year-old  proprietor  of 
the  establishment.  lie  has  been  cutting 
suits,  overcoats,  riding  habits,  and  ties 
since  he  was  an  eleven-year-old  tailor's 
apprentice  in  London.  Stewart  also  once 
owned  Washington  Tremlett  ot  London,  a 
bespoke  tailor  shop  where,  he  claims,  the 
tour-in-hand — the  modern  necktie — was 
invented.  Stewart  is  what  you  might  call  a 
tie  authority. 

So  why,  he  was  asked,  would  a  man 
spend  $37.50  for  a  tie  at  DeCasi,  plus  time 
tot  fitting,  instead  ot  plucking  one  oft  the 
rack?  "There  are  many  reasons,"  he  an- 
swered. "For  a  tie  to  fit,  it  should  hang  a 
half  inch  below  the  top  of  one's  trousers, 
with  both  ends  meeting  at  the  bottom.  A 
tall  man  with  a  fat  neck  and  a  big  tummy 
can't  wear  the  same  tie  as  a  short  man  with 
no  belly.  And  people  have  their  own  ideas 
how  they  want  a  tie  to  be  cut.  Like  Tom 
Wolfe:  he  likes  a  teeny,  teeny  knot.  A 
good  tie's  edges  are  tight  so  there's  no  limp- 
ness or  looseness,  and  there  are  no  ripples 
down  the  front.  It's  smooth,  with  no  wrin- 
kles, the  kn  it  tails  into  place,  and  it 
doesn't  slip." 

Most  of  Stewart's  clients  ate  actors  (he 
did  Rex  Harrison's  clothes  in  \t\  Fair 
Lady)  and  businessmen,  from  "big  busi- 
ness," he  takes  cate  to  emphasize:  gentle- 
men among  the  one-tenth  ot  one  percent 
of  the  male  population  who  patronize  be- 
spoke tailors.  Although  a  De  Casi  suit 
averages  $2,000,  a  tie,  at  under  $40,  is  not 
out  ot  reach  tor  most  people.  And  here's 
another  custom-tie  incentive:  the  experi- 
ence ot  being  fitted  by  an  expert  tailor  is 
decidedly  addictive. 

The  gentlemen  who  come  to  Stewart's 
tenth-floor  shop  like  to  linger  and  kibitz. 
"Who's  cutting  your  shirts?"  a  client  might 

The  right  pattern  in  the  right  length  at  De 
Casi  Fashions. 
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inquire  of  another,  or  "Have  you  found  a 
decent  boot  maker?"  But  the  main  attrac- 
tion is,  of  course,  Stewart  himself.  "You 
become  frien.  fs  John  Seskis,   a 

retired  stockbroker.  "It's  like  going  to  a 
doctot.  You  confide  in  him  how  you'd  like 
the  look,  the  teel.  And  Henry  Stewart's 
totgotten  more  than  most  tailors  know." 

Stewart  is  bearish  on  the  future  ot  cus- 
tom tailoring.  "There  are  not  enough  tai- 
lors left,"  he  says.  "They've  all  retired  or 
have  died.  And  the  employee  who  takes 
over  the  business  is  never  as  good  as  the 
original  owner.  De  Casi  will  close  when 
I'm  gone.  Nobody  can  run  it.  And  there's 
no  need  to  run  it,  anyway." 

Stewart  would  get  an  argument  on  this 
last  point  from  the  clients  who  stroll 
through  his  rooms,  enjoying  conversation 
and  hngering  the  De  Casi  silks,  as  colorful 
as  a  thousand  Baghdad  tents.  However, 
they  can  take  comfort  in  the  probability 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  Henry  Stewart, 
there  will  be  a  De  Casi.  "I  can  cut  any- 
thing," Stewart  says,  putting  his  chest.  "I 
can  cut  shirts,  full-dress  suits,  furs,  dresses, 
ladies'  coats,  and  all  ot  them,  seven  days  a 
week. " 

The  grand  old  man  ot  ties  has  no  plans 
tot  retiring.  — Toby  Thompson 

The  Amasis  Painter 

Alter  his  amazing  coup  "El  Greco  of 
Toledo"  (see  Connoisseur,  Novem- 
ber 1982),  the  biggest  El  Greco 
exhibition  ever,  Roger  Mandle,  the 
director  of  the  Toledo  Museum  in 
Ohio,  taced  the  question  known  to  all 
great  achievers:  What  next?  At  a  monthly 
staff  meeting,  Kurt  Luckner,  curator  of 
ancient  art,  came  up  with  an  unusual  but 
headv  thought:  "What  if  we  were  to  give  a 
sixth-century  B.C.  Greek  vase  painter  a 
one-man  show  and  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
a  Manet  or  an  El  Greco?" 

To  most  of  us,  that  might  sound  terribly 
arcane,  but  the  idea  immediately  caught 
Mandle's  imagination.  After  all,  an  am- 
phora bv  the  great  Athenian  potter  Exe- 
kias  is  one  ot  the  crown  jewels  of  the  Tole- 
do. So,  on  September  13,  "The  World  of 
the  Amasis  Painter:  Vase  Painting  in 
Sixth-Century  B.C.  Athens"  opens — at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New 
Yotk  City. 

Why  the  Met  as  a  first  venue?  It  is  in 
recognition  of  the  assistance  provided  by 
the  prodigiously  knowledgeable  Dietrich 
von  Bothmer,  chairman  ot  the  department 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan.   With   typical   zeal,    von   Bothmer 
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Necklace  of  bronze  fresh  Water  Biwa  pearls  with  chalcedony  clasp. 
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BLOOM  &  SON 


DEALERS  IN  FINE  OLD  JEWELLERY 
AND  SILVER  •  ESTablished  1912 
40  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  Wl 
ENGLAND  TEL  011441-629-5060 

(phone  by  10  am  West  Coast:  1pm  East  Coast) 


A  selection  of  diamond  and  coloured 

gem  cluster  and  single  su- 
earrings  from  our  extensive  in'  entorv 
from  $400 

Deco  style  diamond  and  calibre  cut 

sapphire  ring  mounted  in  platinum, 

1.43cts,  $6,250 


Shown  actual  size:  air-post,  packing, 

insurance  and  VS  Customs  duty  included: 

credit  card  charge  accepted 


Satyrs  making  trine:  a  masterpiece  on  an  amphora  from  Athens  2.5CC  years  ago. 


joined  the  venture  and  promptly  identified 
eight  vases  previously  not  ascribed  to 
Amasis.  Altogether,  the  show  assembles 
sixty-five,  or  over  halt,  of  the  vases  attrib- 
uted to  Amasis;  ritteen  are  on  loan  from 
the  Louvre  and  the  Vatican;  and  the  rest 
are  from  various  collections  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

As  tor  Amasis,  only  his  art  survives  to 
tell  us  who  he  was.  He  probably  lived 
between  560  and  520  B.C.  in  Athens, 
when  the  city  was  beginning  to  grow  pow- 
erful and  was  entering  into  competition 
with  Corinth  tor  the  lucrative  pottery 
trade.  Athens  prevailed,  with  its  richly 
decorated  black-figure  vases  bv  Amasis, 
Exekias,  and  others.  In  the  potters'  quar- 
ters in  Athens,  the  Ceramicus,  these  arti- 
sans produced  vast  numbers  of  amphorae, 
lekythoi,  pyxis,  and  kraters  that  were 
decorated  with  scenes  from  daily  lite  and 
mythology. 

The  competition  among  them  must 
have  been  lively.  Besides  a  signature,  some 
pieces  are  inscribed  with  barbed  quips. 
One  has  survived  on  a  vase  by  Exekia>.  on 
which  the  name  Amasis  is  inscribed  over 
the  image  of  a  black  dwarf. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  sixty-five  quietly  spec- 
tacular pieces  on  display  are  intact  vases, 
and  many  have  been  cleaned  tor  the  first 
time.  After  closing  at  the  Met,  on  October 
27,  the  show  will  travel  to  Toledo  (No- 
vember 24- January  5,  1986)  and  then  to 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
(February  20— April  6).  In  late  February, 
the  Getty  Museum,  in  Malibu,  in  joint 
sponsorship  with  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Center 
tor  the  History  of  Art  and  the  Humanities, 
will  hold  a  symposium  that  will  bring 
together  many  of  the  gteat  names  in  classi- 
cal studies  to  discuss  the  culture  and  com- 
merce,   politics  and  economics  of   late- 


archaic -period  Greece.  All  this,  in  honor 
of  a  painter  of  pots  who  was  justly  very 
proud  ot  himself.  — Julie  V.  lovine 


Puttinq  On  the 
Ritz 

They  are  all  doing  it.  The  Savoy,  in 
London,  the  Crillon,  in  Paris,  and 
now,  a  little  belatedly,  the  Rit:  in 
Madrid — the  grand  hotels  are  refur- 
bishing, to  their  great  benefit.  The 
Madrid  Ritz's  five-million-dollar  face-lift, 
inside  and  out,  has  made  it  look  as  tresh 
and  splendid  as  on  the  day  it  was  inaugu- 
rated, by  King  Alfonso  XIII  in  1910.  Now, 
this  is  no  run-of-the-mill  Rit:.  The  hotel  is 
one  of  only  three  in  the  world  (the  other 
two  are  the  Paris  and  London  Ritzes)  to 
have  been  built  under  the  exacting  super- 
vision of  the  legendary  hotelier  Cesar  Rit:. 
Its  architects,  Luis  Landecho  and  Charles 
Mewes,  were  given  license  to  be  unstint- 
ing in  the  cteation  of  Belle  Epoque  opu- 
lence. The  hotel  was  lavishly  furnished 
with  antiques,  every  bedroom  got  a  marble 
bathroom,  miles  of  handwoven  carpets 
(made  at  the  royal  tapestry  factory)  were 
laid  on  the  floors,  and,  in  recognition  of 
the  twentieth  century,  telephones  were 
installed  in  every  room. 

Upon  its  opening,  the  Rit:  promptly 
became  the  best  hotel  in  Madrid  and,  in 
addition  to  attracting  a  stellar  clientele, 
served  as  an  ad  hoc  branch  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace, the  place  where  the  overflow  of  visi- 
tors to  the  Spanish  court  was  accommo- 
dated. The  Ritz  was  also  the  temporary 
home  kit  a  special  boy  when  he  came  back 
to  Spain  from  a  period  of  exile;  this  was 
several  years  before  he  would  become  King 
Juan  Carlos. 
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Baronial  bedrooms  now  look  ducal. 

The  hotel  has  never  been  anything  hut 
grand,  except  that  in  recent  years  the  car- 
pets were  getting  to  look  a  little  thread- 
hare,  the  silver  was  tarnished,  and  the 
tapestries  had  grown  heavy  with  grime. 
Enter  the  Trusthouse  Forte  Hotel  chain, 
which,  not  long  after  it  bought  the  Ritz  in 
1982,  undertook  the  thorough  refurbish- 
ing. Under  the  direction  of  the  architect 
Charles  Langton,  the  facade  was  cleaned, 
and  all  public  and  private  rooms  were 
restored  to  their  original  appearance, 
down  to  the  original,  soccer-ball-size  brass 
shower  heads  in  the  bathrooms.  The  job 
was  completed  early  this  year. 

The  Rit:  has  always  been  reputed  to 
have  one  of  the  best  conciergeries  in  the 
business.  Now  it  can  also  claim  to  have 
outdone  itself  in  the  services  it  offers.  The 
hotel  arranges  tor  its  guests  a  special  three- 
day  partridge  shoot  on  the  estate  of  the 
duke  of  Fernan  Nunc:.  The  hunt  party  is 
ottered  in  November,  December,  and  Jan- 
uary. And  in  case  you  forget  to  have  your 
hunting  jacket  monogrammed,  one  of  the 
nice  ladies  at  the  embroidery  department 
back  at  the  hotel  will  be  happy  to  do  it  tor 
you.  -Mary  Alice  Kellogg 


The  Taste  of  Snails 

We  went  to  a  snail  tasting  in  Pans 
and  found  ourselves  among  a 
group  ot  sundry  gastropodophiles 
whose  task  it  was  to  see  it  the 
tamed  escargot  de  Bonrgogne  was 
indeed  superior  to  its  crawling  cousins. 
The  first  thing  we  learned  when  we  got 
there  was  that  the  escargot  de  B.  was  about 
as  bourguignon  as  New  York  Stare  chair 
pagne  is  champenois.  Tlu  "Burgundy" 
snail,  known  to  science  as  Helix  pomatia,  is 
tar  more  likely  these  days  to  have  been 
grown  in  Eastern  Europe  than  in  Burgun- 
dy. The  second  thing  we  learned  was  that 
there  was  a  French  escargot  in  competi- 


tion, the  diminutive  and  rarer  pent  gris, 
which  is  indeed  grown  on  Gallic  soil.  Big 
snails  are  generally  most  sought  after,  but 
the  petit  gris,  a.k.a.  Helix  aspersa,  does 
have  its  partisans. 

Rounding  out  the  held  were  generic 
escargots  and  the  elongated,  sinister- 
sounding  Achatina  fidica.  a  native  of  Chi- 
na. The  escargot  achatine  comes  housed  in  a 
tapered,  conchlike  shell  and  can  grow  to 
enormous  size — up  to  250  grams — by  snail 
standards.  Processed  in  France  and  else- 
where, the  Achatina  fulica  is  traditionally 
considered  a  lowlier  delicacy — and  cost^  a 
commensurate  one-tenth  to  one-third 
less — than  its  Burgundian  counterpart.  In 
fact,  French  law  requires  the  label  on 
Achatina  packages  to  picture  its  pointed 
shell  and  to  declare,  in  large  letters,  "es- 
cargots achatines,  "  presumably  as  a  form  ot 
caveat  emptor.  Would  this  second-class 
reputation  be  borne  out  in  the  tasting? 

This  was  a  blind  test.  The  shells  con- 
taining the  various  snails  were  color 
coded,  and  the  same  garlic  butter  was 
applied  to  11  entries.  After  a  quick  pop 
into  the  oven,  the  snails  were  served  up. 

Serious  sampling  began.  It  soon  became 
clear  that  two  kinds  ot  snail  were  to  be  the 
focus  ot  disagreement,  rated  either  first  or 
hist  depending  on  the  taster.  These  were 
the  pent  gris  and  the  Achatina.  Both  the 
bowguignon  and  the  plain  escargot  came  in 
a  mediocre  second  or  third  on  the  score- 
cards  ot  most  participants.  Many  expre^ed 
surprise  at  how  tender  the  reputedly  rub- 
bery Achatina  was  (tew  ot  us  had  ever  eaten 
them  before),  although  those  who  didn't 
like  them  were  much  more  vehement  in 
expressing  their  distaste  than  were  the 
detractors  of  the  petit  gris.  Clearly,  you  had 
to  have  a  taste  tor  one  or  the  other;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  plain  escargots  and  escai 
gots  dc  Bourgogne  excited  tew  passions  one 
way  or  another  but  represented,  perhaps, 
the  "safest"  choice. 

\\  e  left  the  tasting  wanting  to  repeat 
the  experience,  tor  at  least  two  reasons. 
All  the  Miails,  Achatina  excepted,  came 
from  one  shipper,  and  as  with  wines  the 


middleman  i^  i  if  jreat  importance:  perhaps 
snails  from  another  source  would  yield  dif- 
ferent result-.  What's  more,  our  nemhhor 
at  the  tasting  table  told  us  that  the  familiar 
garlicky  butter,  an  application  ot  Parisian 
origin,  was  not  the  best  one  to  serve  with 
snails.  He  passed  on  a  recipe  that  is  used  in 
the  provinces  and,  to  his  palate,  is  not  only- 
more  genuine  but  also  subtler.  It  consists 
ot  butter  to  which  have  been  added  ground 
hazelnut,  lemon  zest,  and  parsley,  along 
with  a  soupcon  ot  garlic.  Thus  informed, 
we  pushed  ott.  a  bit  wiser  about  the  savors 
ot  snaildom.        — Philip  and  Wary  Hyman 


Californian  Classics 

Joseph  DeLissio,  wine  director  of  the 
River  Cafe  in  Brooklyn,  got  a  call  a 
\  ear  and  a  halt  ago  from  a  man  who 
w  a-  coming  to  dinner.  "It's  my  wife's 
birrhday,"  he  said.  "1  wonder  it  it'd 
be  possible  to  surprise  her  with  a  bottle  of 
Chateau  Leoville-Lascases  104^.'' 

A  rare,  forty-year-old  French  wine.'  No 
problem.  Within  a  halt  hour,  Mr.  DeLissio 
called  back  to  assure  the  man  he  would 
have  it  tor  dinner. 

He  got  a  call  from  another  oenophile 
shortly  thereafter,  who  wanted  another 
rarity.  "It's  our  anniversary  and  we'd  love 
to  celebrate  with  a  bottle  ot  Heit:  Cellars 
Martha's  Vineyard  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
1°70.  Any  chance  ot  getting  it?" 

No,  there  wasn't,  Mr.  DeLissio  had  to 
inform  the  second  gentleman.  The  tour- 
teen-year-old  California  wine  was  scarcer 
than  the  venerable  Bordeaux.  And  that's 
when  Mr.  DeLissio  got  the  inspiration  tor 
"The  California  Classic,"  a  collection  ot 
old  American  Cabernet  Sauvignons.  This 
wasn't  going  to  be  an  odd  assortment  ot 
bottles  from  this  or  that  vineyard.  It  would 
be  a  grand  ottering  ot  wines,  dating  from 
recent  vintages  back  to  the  sixties,  when 
California  wines  began  to  grow  in  both 
quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  DeLissio  polled  twenty-one  wine 
professionals  tor  their  choices.  The  criteri- 
on was  that  the  winery  had  to  have  pro- 
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Rolls-Royce*  Simply  the  best  motor  car  in  the  world* 

For  information,  contact  your  local  authorized  dealer  or  the  national  Rolls-Royce  office  (1-800-851-8576).  ©  Rolls-Royce  Motors,  Inc.  1985 
The  names  "Rolls-Royce"  and  "Silver  Spur"  and  the  mascot,  badge,  and  radiator  grille  are  registered  trademarks,  as  are  the  Bentley  name, 
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The  Art  of  India 


This  brass  figure  of  a  Bodhisattva  Vajrasattva  from 
Kashmir,  8th-9th  century,  6^  b  inches,  will  be  included  in  a 
sale  of  Important  Indian.  Tibetan.  South-East  Asian  Art 
and  Indian  Miniatures  in  New  York  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
September  20  and  21. 

For  catalogues  and  information,  please  contact: 
In  New  York.  Carlton  Rochell  at  (212)  606-7332.  Sotheb\  's. 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021; 
//;  London,  Brendan  Lvnch  at  (01 )  4lJ3-S080.  Soth<.-b\  's, 
34-35  New  Bond  Street.  London  W1A  2AA. 
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duced  consistently  good  Cabernets  for  a 
minimum  ot  ten  Years.  The  winners,  by  a 
two-thirds  majority,  were  Heir:  Cellars, 
Stag's  Leap  Wine  Cellars.  Ridge  Vine- 
yards, Beaulieu  Vineyard.  Mayacamas 
Vineyards,  and  Robert  Mondavi  Winery. 

ricking  the  wineries  was  eajy.  Collect- 
ing the  wines  was  not.  Would  a  distributor 
please  sell  the  last  tew  bottles  of  his  finest 
wine'  Would  a  winery  please  part  with  a 
case  ot  its  oldest  vintage?  Slowly,  the  Riv- 
er Cafe  amassed  over  1,100  bottles  of 
eighty  different  Cabernet  Sauvignons. 
Their  dates  range  from  1965  to  1981 ,  and 
their  prices  from  526.  tor  a  Stag's  Leap 
1981,  to  $600,  for  a  three-liter  bottle  oi 
Mondavi  1974  Reserve. 

While  the  sheer  volume  of  the  collec- 
tion is  impressive,  its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture is  its  depth.  Ridge's  Monte  Bello 
Cabernet  is  found  in  seven  vintages  be- 
tween 1978  and  1968.  All  fifteen  vintages 
ot  Beaulieu  \  inevard  Georges  de  Latour 
Private  Reserve  are  to  be  found.  And  if 
Heit:  is  your  pleasure,  you'll  be  happy  to 
see  there  are  no  fewer  than  eleven  vintages 
ot  Martha's  \  inevard.  as  well  as  six  other 
Heit:  Cabernets. 

Dipping  into  this  treasure  trove  is  not 
inexpensive.  To  taste  the  entire  range  of 
Ridge  Cabernets  would  cost  $1,096;  fif- 
teen Beaulieus  add  up  to  $1,483;  and  the 
Heit:  Martha's  Vineyard  collection  will 
set  a  wine  lover  back  $2,309. 

Still,  you  can  get  just  one  bottle — say, 
the  Heit:  Martha's  Vinevard  1970,  the 
choice  ot  the  man  who  inspired  it  all — for 
$310.  For  that  amount,  you  have  a  wine 
that  is  full  and  round,  with  a  lovely,  minty 
aroma  and  a  long,  lingering  finish — a  wine 
that  is,  after  all,  far  rarer  than  many  of  Bor- 
deaux's best.  — Eunice  Fried 

Best  Shows  of 
the  Season 

Detroit — "Automobile  and  Culture — 
Detroit  Style,"  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  June  12— September  8.  Because  De- 
troit has  been  affected  fundamentally  by 
the  automobile,  it  is  an  especially  appro- 
priate venue  tor  this  exhibition.  At  once 
an  homage  to  the  liberating  role  played  by 
the  automobile  in  American  culture  and  a 
lamentation  occasioned  by  its  harmful 
effects  on  the  quality  ot  lite,  "Automobile 
and  Culture"  ranges  from  the  visionary 
design  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  a  spring- 
driven  horseless  car  to  David  Hockney's 
photographic  collage  SteeringWheel  Octo- 
ber 1^82,  #18.  It  also  has  some  of  the  most 
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The  Piaget  Polo. 
The  world's  Ultimate  Sportswatch 

for  him  or  her. 


This  is  a  rugged  yet  unmistakably 
elegant  timepiece.  The  bracelet  is  hand- 
carved,  link-by-link,  from  a  solid  block 
of  18K  gold;  each  link  is  individually 
attached  by  a  tiny  gold  screw.  The  result 
is  a  new  dimension  in  flexibility.  The 
matching  case  is  sculpted  by  hand  in 


La  Cote-aux-Fees,  Switzerland. 

Inside  is  a  precise,  thin,  electronic 
quartz  movement  that  never  needs  wind- 
ing. The  man's  watch  is  a  total  of  136 
grams  of  18K  gold;  the  woman's,  91 
grams.  It  is  water-resistant.  And  shock- 
resistant.  You  never  have  to  take  it  off. 


The  Piaget  Polo  is  the  Ultimate 
sportswatch.  From  the  world's  most 
exquisite  watch  collection:  Piaget. 

For  brochure  send 
$2.00  to  Piaget,  Dept. 
CO.  650  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.,  NY.  10019. 
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The  American  Stanhope 

The  American  Stanhope  Hotel  stands  at 

the  foot  of  Museum  Mile  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Each  newly  redecorated  room  is 
furnished  with  original  19th  Century  art 
and  antiques.  Saratoga  (the  restaurant); 

Red  Jacket  (the  bar);  The  Furnished 
Room  (for  tea);  and  The  Terrace— New 
York's  first  outdoor  cafe.  Also  are  Santa 
Fe,  Topeka,  Atchison  and  Wichita  for 
private  parties  ano  meetings. 
Complimentary  mid-town  limousine  ser- 
vice weekdays  from  7:30-10:30  a.m. 
Corporate  and  private  leases  available 
monthlv  or  yearly. 


995  Fifth  Avenue,  across  from  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  N.Y  10028,  212-288-5800 

Cable  Address:  HOPESTAND  •  Telex:  224244 

Outside  N.Y,  State  dial:  800-847-8483 

a  Judson  hotel 
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AN  AMERICAN  TRADITION 

THE  1985 
STEUBEN  CATALOGUE 

The  new  Steuben  Glass  Catalogue 

offers  nearly  100  brilliant  solutions  to  gift-giving 

—including  over  20  new  designs— from  $125. 

Enclose  $5.00  cash  or  check  with  this  coupon. 

Catalogues  mailed  beginning  mid-October. 


STEUBEN  CLASS 

Filth  Avenue  at  56th  Street.  New  York  \  N.    10022 
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beautiful  cars  ever  made,  including  a  1929 
Duesenberg  J- 129  Dual  Cowl  Phaeton  and 
a  1933  Packard  Victoria  Convertible. 

Los  Angeles — "John  Frederick  Kensett: 
An  American  Master  (1816— 72), "at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 
July  1 1— September  8.  As  memories  of  the 
once  unspoiled  American  landscape  come 
to  play  an  ever  smaller  role  in  the  national 
consciousness,  the  paintings  of  midnine- 
teenth  century  artists  like  Kensett,  Freder- 
ick Church,  and  Fitz  Hugh  Lane  take  on  a 
steadily  increasing  poignancy.  Kensett's 
views  of  New  England  coastlines  and  lakes 
and  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  though  based 
on  close  and  loving  observation  of  specific 
places  at  specific  seasons  and  times  of  the 
day,  communicate  a  truthfulness  beyond 
mere  topographical  veracity.  Filled  less 
with  light  than  with  an  all-pervasive  lumi- 
nosity, they  give  expression  to  a  reverie  of 
nature  in  a  state  of  harmony  and  grace.  At 
the  end  of  Kensett's  life,  when  the  style  of 
his  landscapes  became  more  painterly  and 
abstract,  the  sense  of  poetry  was  intensi- 
fied, and  the  results  are  disturbingly  beau- 
tiful. This  exhibition,  the  most  important 
showing  of  the  artist's  work  in  over  a  cen- 
tury, should  give  him  the  tame  he  deserves 
with  the  American  public  at  large. 

Also  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art:  "Masterpieces  from  the  Cone  Col- 
lection of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art," 
October  6— November  24.  Clanbel  and 
Etta  Cone,  daughters  ot  a  Baltimore  tex- 
tile manufacturer  and  wholesale  grocer, 
were  among  the  first  Americans  to  patron- 
ize the  young  revolutionaries  intent  upon 
changing  the  course  of  art  in  Paris  during 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  Bv  February 
1906,  shortly  after  the  startling  debut  ot 
the  Fauves,  Etta  had  bought  one  watercol- 
or  and  three  drawings  by  the  thirty-six- 
year-old  Matisse.  Over  the  next  tour 
decades,  she  and  her  sister  wete  to  collect 
forty-two  oils  and  many  more  watercolors, 
sculptures,  and  drawings  by  the  same  art- 
ist, as  well  as  superb  works  by  Cezanne, 
van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  and  the  youthful 
Picasso.  Since  the  death  of  Etta,  in  1949, 
the  Cone  collection  has  been  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art.  During  the  renovation  of  the  mu- 
seum, thirty-five  of  the  Cones'  most  im- 
portant paintings  and  sculptures,  includ- 
ing superlative  works  by  Matisse,  will  be 
on  view  first  in  Los  Angeles,  then  at  the 
Kimbell  Art  Museum,  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  from  December  14.  1985,  to  Febru- 
ary 9,  1986. 


New  York — "James  Lee  Bvars,"  at  Marv 
Boone  Gallery  in  collaboration  with  Mi- 
chael Werner  Gallerv,  September  7—28. 
This  is  a  major  show  by  one  of  America's 
most  intriguing  artists.  Profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  Eastern  philosophy,  Byars  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  been  creating 
three-dimensional  objects,  in  various  ma- 
terials from  metal  to  silk,  that  aim  to 
engage  the  viewer  in  addressing  a  series  of 
unanswerable  questions.  Included  in  the 
exhibit  ate  The  Halo,  a  brass  ring  2.2 
meters  in  diameter;  The  Golden  Toner  with 
Changing  Tops  (a  nearly  nine-foot-tall  cyl- 
inder of  fire-gilded  bronze);  and  a  cubic 
book  made  of  black  paper  with  a  black  vel- 
vet cover  called  The  Hundred  Prefects  of 
Venice.  All  the  objects,  moreover,  are 
planned  to  be  placed  on  blocks  from  a  dis- 
assembled brownstone  bridge.  It  is  a  show 
tor  dreams  and  the  open-minded. 

Atlanta — "Masterpieces  of  the  Dutch 
Golden  Age,"  at  the  High  Museum  of 
Art,  September  25-November  10.  While 
Dutch  painting  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  is  hardly  unknown  in 
America,  many  of  the  more  than  sixty 
works  in  the  Atlanta  show — which  will 
not  travel — have  never  been  seen  in  pub- 
lic before,  either  here  or  in  Holland. 
Though  one  major  artist — Vermeer — is 
missing,  the  exhibition  offers  a  remarkably 
comprehensive  view  of  Dutch  taste  during 
the  most  confident  period  of  the  country's 
history.  Among  the  contents  are  portraits 
of  solid  citizens  that  radiate  quiet  self-con- 
fidence, glimpses  of  orderly  bourgeois  inte- 
riors and  boisterous  inn  scenes,  land- 
scapes, seascapes,  flower  pieces,  and  still 
lifes,  mostly  culinary.  Religious  art  has  not 
been  entirely  excluded — there  are  exam- 
ples by  important  painters  like  Hendnck 
Goltzius  and  Aert  de  Gelder — but  the 
emphasis  is  less  on  imaginary  truths  than 
on  the  description  and  celebration  of  the 
physical  and  the  concrete. 

Cincinnati — "The  Vital  Gesture:  Franz 
Kline  in  Retrospect,"  at  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum,  November  27,  1985- 
March  2,  1986.  During  the  1950s,  Franz 
Kline  ( 1 9 10— 62)  was  one  of  the  central  fig- 
ures of  Abstract  Expressionism,  the  first 
art  movement  originating  in  this  country 
to  make  an  impact  on  the  international 
scene.  Yet  for  the  last  two  decades,  he  has 
been  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  fame  of  Willem  de  Kooning,  Jack- 
son Pollock,  and  Mark  Rothko.  This 
showing  of  a  hundred  of  Kline's  most 
important  works,  dating  from  1942  to  the 
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Clockwise  from  bottom  left,  Franz  Kline's 
Horizontal  Rust  (I960):  a  master  gets 
his  due,  in  Cincinnati;  Matisse's  Purple 
Robe  and  Anemones  (1937),  in  Los  An- 
geles; best  of  the  genre:  Woman  at  Cradle 
(ca.  1655),  by  Terborch,  in  Atlanta; 
James  Lee  Byars  shows  his  Halo  (1985) 
in  New  York;  John  Frederick  Kensett's 
Forty  Steps,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
(1860),  in  Los  Angeles;  and  Homer  C.  La 
Qassey's  Rendering  for  Le  Sabre  (1948): 
jet-age  auto,  in  Detroit. 
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Jonathan 
Kenworthy 

People  of  the  Desert: 
Nomads  of  East  Africa 

Bronzes  and  Drawings 

October  2 

to  November  2 
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Coe  Kerr 
Gallery 

49  East  82nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10028 

Telephone  (212)  628-1340 

Monday-Friday  9  to  5.  Saturday  10  to  5 
PokotGirl,  1984.  Bronze.  14  m   <   7Vi  x  6  inches 


end  of  his  career,  may  help  bring  him 
abreast  of  the  other  great  Abstract  Expres- 
sionists. Few  things  in  modern  art  are  as 
exciting  to  follow  as  Kline's  development 
from  representationalism,  including  a 
numberof  small,  evocative  townscapes,  to 
abstraction  that  reached  heroic  scale.  In 
the  mostly  black-and-white  paintings  of 
his  maturity,  he  created  images  of  remark- 
able intensity,  graphic  records  of  his  strug- 
gle to  express  his  creative  energy  in  a  lan- 
guage as  remote  as  possible  from  anecdote 
and  description. 

A  Renaissance 

of  Medals 

The  glory  days  of  the  art  medal 
spanned  three  hundred  years,  from 
the  quattrocento  to  the  seven- 
teenth centurv.  Lorenzino  de'  Me- 
dici issued  a  medal  in  1537  to  com- 
memorate his  assassination  ot  his  cousin 
Alexander,  ruler  of  Florence.  A  reprise  of 
the  medal  Brutus  had  made  upon  killing 
Caesar,  it  claimed  a  lofty  precedent  of 
righteous  tyrannicide  tor  Alexander's 
murder.  Such  eloquent  use  of  the  genre 
became  increasingly  rare;  the  medal,  in 
modern  times,  has  reached  a  low  point  in 
the  kitschy  coinage  issued  to  cash  in  on 
royal  weddings  and  patriotic  anniversa- 
ries. That  doesn't  mean  that  the  art  medal 
has  become  extinct,  however — not  if 
Mark  Jones,  over  at  the  British  Museum, 
has  anything  to  say  about  the  matter. 

Jones,  the  assistant  keeper  of  medals  at 
the  museum,  founded  the  British  Art 
Medal  Society  (BAMS),  an  organization 
devoted  to  commissioning  works  from 
sculptors  and  jewelers  for  acquisition  by 
members.  In  some  ways,  contemporary 
interpreters  are  going  further  than  their 
predecessors.  Variously  pierced,  irregular, 
or  trapezoidal,  the  works  issued  by  BAMS 
explore  ideas  of  modern  sculpture  within 
the  discipline  ot  the  small  scale  and  the 
two  facets  of  the  medal. 

Ian  Hamilton  Finlay,  a  poet  and  artist, 
made  inspired  use  of  the  medal's  capacity 
tor  two-edged  statements.  One  side  ot  his 
medal  showed  a  pair  of  Corinthian  col- 
umns inscribed  "Virtue";  the  other  side, 
completing  a  visual  rhyme,  depicted  a 
twin-columned  guillotine  labeled  "Ter- 
ror." (Finlay  quotes  from  Saint-Just  in  a 
statement  accompanying  the  medal:  "A 
republican  government  has  virtue  as  its 
principle,  or  else  terror.  What  do  they 
want  who  want  neither  virtue  nor  ter- 
ror"") The  goldsmith  Fred  Rich  has  creat- 
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e<  1  s<  »me  enameled  medals.  For  his  graceful 
Osprey  he  threaded  through  a  silk  tassel, 
evoking  the  ribbons  on  military  decora- 
tions. Marian  Fountain's  Woman,  another 

BAMS  commission,  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  chunky  Japanese  netsuke. 

[ones  edits  an  annual  journal,  Trie  Med- 
al, that  publishes  BAMS's  new  editions 
and  keeps  track  of  developments  in  coun- 
tries, like  I  lungary  and  Finland,  where  the 
medalist's  art  still  flourishes.  The  latest 
issue,  out  this  month,  features  English 
medals  entitled  Dylan  Thomas,  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  and  Merman/Mermaid.  These 
pieces,  by  Jonah  Jones,  Geoffrey  Clarke, 
and  Joan  Thompson,  respectively,  as  well 
as  works  by  Eduardo  Paolozzi,  Ronald 
Searle,  and  others,  will  be  shown  in  an 
exhibition  of  contemporary  British  medals 
at  the  British  Museum  next  spring. 

Jones  himself  is  a  recent  convert  to  the 
cause.  "When  I  first  looked  at  medals,"  he 
admits,  "1  thought  they  were  pretty  dull. 
But  it  is  rare  to  find  anyone  in  the  British 
Museum  who  was  a  collector  before  they 
came."  Now  a  keen  collector  of  recent 
medals  as  well  as  a  BAMS  patron,  Jones 
hopes  that  his  change  of  perspective  on  art 
medals  will  be  an  example  to  others.  And 
as  membership  in  BAMS  costs  a  mere  £10, 


and  medals  £30  to  members  and  £40  to 
nonmembers,  this  kind  of  princely  patron- 
age falls  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
unprincely  of  purses.        — Manna  Warner 


Ian  Fmlay's  two-faced  statement. 


A  Day  in  Bristol 

One  of  the  best  day  excursions  from  Lon- 
don begins  with  an  earlv  train  ride  out  of 
Paddington  Station  on  the  150-year-old 
Great  Western  Railway  to  the  ancient  port 
city  of  Bristol.  A  little  over  an  hour  out  of 
the  capital,  in  the  rolling  hills  of  the  West 
Country,  Bristol  is  an  adventure  for  travel- 
ers who  want  more  than  the  set  pieces  of 
touristy,  neighboring  Bath.  Examples  of 
the  handiwork  of  Isambard  Kingdom 
Brunei  (1806-59),  the  great  Victorian  en- 
gineer, are  visible  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  ride:  Paddington  Station, 
the  railway  itself,  the  Box  Tunnel,  and 
finally.  Temple  Meads,  Bristol's  terminus. 
See  the  Brunei  sesquicentenarv  exhibition 
at  the  station;  then  explore  Bristol. 

From  Temple  Meads,  taxi  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  in  the  "old"  city  center.  Opposite 
on  your  left  is  Corn  Street,  the  mercantile 
heart  of  the  city.  Walk  down  the  pedestri- 
an mall  to  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava:  the 
Corn  Exchange  (1743)  and  Lloyds  Bank 
(1854).  Fronting  the  Exchange  are  four 
bronze  waist-high  trading  tables,  known  as 
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"nails"  because  of  their  resemblance  to 
that  humble  fastener.  Here  arose  the 
expression  "pay  on  the  nail,"  to  signify 
business  integrity.  The  buildings  are  called 
"new,"  but  trading  in  grain,  tobacco,  lum- 
ber, wine,  and  slaves  went  on  here  from 
the  time  the  explorer  John  Cabot  (his  voy- 
age financed  by  Bristol  traders)  reached 
mainland  America,  in  1497.  Lloyds  Bank 
has  an  ornate  facade  modeled  on  Venice's 
Sansovino  Library.  Inside,  the  ceiling  and 
carved  plasterwork  merit  a  look. 

To  the  left  of  the  Corn  Exchange  is  All 
Saints  Lane,  which  leads  to  the  glass- 
roofed  St.  Nicholas  Market  ( 1 745).  At  the 
bottom  of  the  lane,  turn  left  to  St.  Nicho- 
las Church,  fourteenth  century,  restored 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  after  dam- 
age by  German  bombing  restored  again  as 
an  ecclesiastical  museum.  The  Hogarth 
triptych  altar  screen  is  spectacular. 

Don't  miss  King  Street,  chockablock 
with  ancient  buildings,  especially  the 
Llandoger  Trow  pub  and  the  Old  Vic's 
Theatre  Royal  ( 1 766).  Also  see  the  Arnol- 
fini,  the  modern  art  center.  Try  a  round- 
the-docks  water-bus  trip  from  adjacent 
Narrow  Quay;  then  climb  aboard  the  SS 
Great  Britain  (1843),  Brunei's  transatlan- 
tic iron  steamship.  Enter  Bristol  Cathedral 
(1 140-1542),  cited  by  Nikolaus  Pevsner, 
the  authority  on  Western  architecture,  as 
one  ot  the  best  in  Europe. 


Bristol's  great  eiL'hteenth-centurv 
are  best  illustrated  by  the  Georgian  House, 
on  Great  George  Street,  and  by  Clifton 
\  illage,  the  onetime  suburban  quarter  for 
the  local  well-to-do.  From  there,  go  to 
nearbv  Victoria  Square  tor  Regency 
domestic  architecture. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Bristol  proper,  see 
the  only  extant  medieval  citv  gate  (twelfth 
century),  St.  John's.  Pass  the  wacky  art 
nouveau  Edward  Everard  building  (1900), 
and  the  circle  is  complete. 

If  you're  staying  overnight,  consider  the 
late-Victorian  Grand  Hotel,  which  is  cen- 
trally located.  Dining  is  best  at  Harvey's 
Wine  Merchants  Restaurant.  There  is  a 
good  buffer  lunch  at  The  Vintner's,  on  St. 
Stephen's  Street,  and  good  teas  and  lunch 
at  McCreadies,  on  Broad  Street. 

— Alan  Schwartz 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

The  wotds  nexe  and  record  rang  out  over  the 
auction  scene  this  past  season  as  regularly 
as  the  rap  of  a  hammer  at  a  busy  sale. 
Sotheby's  introduced  a  much-discussed 
art-financing  scheme  (more  about  which 
next  month)  and  a  training  program  tor 
connoisseurs,  in  New  York,  based  on  the 
quasi-legendary  "course"  held  at  its  Lon- 
don office.  Christie's,  with  its  new  chair- 
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Auction:  Thursday,  September 26 at 10 a.m. 

Fine  19th  Century  Furniture, 
Paintings  and  Decorations 

including  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco, 
Oriental  V&brks  of  Art,  Sculpture  and  Rugs 

All  sales  may  he  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  /trior  to  auction  date. 
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A  fine  tortoise  shell  and  gilt  bronze  Oriental  Revival  writing  table,  London, 
second  quarter  19th  century.  51  Vi"  high,  77"  wide,  38  Vz"  deep. 


For  further  information,  please  contact 
Michael  D.  Meek,  Decorative  Arts;  Elaine  Banks,  Paintings. 
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man,  David  Bathurst,  at  the  helm,  contin- 
ues to  Americanize  itself.  Such  marketing 
novelties  as  weekend  viewing  and  attrac- 
tively mounted  exhibitions  have  been  in- 
troduced at  Christie's  in  London,  while 
back  in  the  United  States,  this  most  Brit- 
ish of  auction  houses  is  now  plunging  into 
real  estate  and  luxury  tours.  Both  auction- 
eers continue  to  grow  impressively:  Chris- 
tie's, with  a  $1 1.5  million  expansion  of  its 
New  York  office  and  new  salerooms  or 
offices  in  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo,  Tel  Aviv, 
and — come  this  winter — Monaco;  Sothe- 
by's, with  new  or  larger  premises  in  Paris, 
Monaco,  Milan,  and  Tel  Aviv. 

Final  figures  from  the  spring  leg  of  the 
recent  season  are  not  in  yet,  but  the  1984 
calendar  year  gave  the  big  auctioneers 
ample  reason  to  smile.  Sotheby's  showed  a 
turnover  of  £477  million  (5586  million), 
while  Christie's  posted  revenues  of  £373 
million  ($433  million),  for  gains  ot  42  per- 
cent and  43  percent  respectively  over  the 
previous  year.  The  big  coups  were  indeed 
stunning:  Christie's  sold  Mantegna's  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi  for  $10.4  million  to  the 
Getty  Museum;  Sotheby's  weighed  in  with 
the  Florence  Gould  sale,  which  at  534  mil- 
lion reached  the  highest  total  ever  tor  a 
single-owner  collection.  And  in  Paris,  at 
Ader  Picard  Tajan,  an  extraordinarily  or- 
nate collector's  cabinet  made  in  1788  for 
Louis  XVI  became  the  most  expensive 
piece  of  furniture  sold  at  auction,  when 
the  hammer  came  down  at  a  staggering  FF 
15  million  ($1.6  million). 

Amidst  all  the  bullishness,  one  heard 
the  occasional  gloomy  prediction  about  a 
crash  like  the  one  in  the  late  seventies  and 
early  eighties,  but  such  talk  was  largely  due 
to  the  failure  ot  a  number  ot  supposedly 
"hot"  lots  to  change  hands  in  last  spring's 
sales.  The  pieces,  it  turned  out,  did  not 

Biirgerhches  Biedermeier  at  Doyle. 


fetch  the  unrealistic  reserve  prices  that 
their  owners  insisted  on. 

A  mote  considerable  doubt  was  whether 
Phillips  can  survive  in  North  America. 
During  the  midseventies,  its  go-go  chair- 
man, Christopher  Weston,  established  or 
expanded  offices  in  Montreal.  Toronto, 
and  New  York.  All  that  now  remains  ot 
the  would-be  empire  is  the  single  New 
York  room,  and  it  has  been  beset  by  a 
demoralizing  procession  of  managers  and 
senior  staff:  since  1978  Phillips  New  York 
has  had  five  presidents.  Weston  himself 
has  now  taken  personal  charge  ot  opera- 
tions, but  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  he  can  salvage  the  house.  All  the 
best,  Mr.  Weston;  a  healthy  Phillips 
would  add  new  vitality  to  the  already  bur- 
geoning New  York  market.  And  now  tor 
some  of  this  month's  highlights: 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
September  13,  1985.  English  and  Conti- 
nental furniture  and  decoration.  The  best 
of  the  lot  is  an  assortment  of  Biedermeier 
furniture,  which  has  become  thoroughly 
chic  recently — not  without  reason,  since 
the  style  has  an  appealing  stolidity  and 
sells  at  lower  prices  than  Ftench  and 
English  pieces  of  the  same  period. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  September  20 
and  21,  1985.  Indian  art.  Never  one  to 
miss  an  opportunity,  Sotheby's  is  riding 
the  nationwide  Festival  of  India  wave  with 
a  tribute  of  its  own.  Up  for  auction  will  be 
important  Indian  sculptures  from  the  me- 
dieval petiod;  earlier,  Mogul  jewelry;  and 
marvelous  miniatute  paintings  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

New  York — Phillips,  September  26, 
1985.  The  Isabelle  Flax  majolica  collec- 
tion. Well  over  300  pieces  from  every 
major  producing  country  and  factory  will 
be  ottered:  a  bonanza  tor  the  serious  and 
the  casual  collector  alike. 

Old  Brookville — Christie's,  September 
28-29,  1985.  The  contents  of  Broadhol- 
low,  Old  Brookville,  Long  Island.  Broad- 
hollow  was  built  in  the  twenties  on  Long 
Island's  tamed  Gold  Coast.  The  entire 
contents  of  the  estate,  now  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Percy  Uris,  will  be  sold  off— every- 
thing from  the  garden  furniture  and  house- 
hold linen  to  fine  English  furniture,  porce- 
lain, paintings,  and  silver. 

— James  R.  Lyons 

Edited  by  Robert  Kiiafo 
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She'll  believe  you  love 
you  say  it  with  gold.  Aren't  you 
it  was  you  who  gave  her  these 
textured  earrings  of  18k  gold? 
Doesn't  she  look  spectacular? 
Nothing  else  feels  like  real  gold. 
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Whodunit? 

The  interior  designer? 
The  decorator? 

The  architect? 


That  perennial  mystery— the  perfectly  beauti- 
ful room  that's  also  perfectly  livable— has  been 
both  simplified  and  compounded  during  the 
last  hundred  years  by  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  choices  and  of  help  available. 

When  Frederick  Schumacher  came  to  New 
York  from  his  native  Paris  in  the  1880's  to  set 
up  shop  as  a  purveyor  of  the  worlds  finest  fab- 
rics, decorating  with  a  capital  I)  was  about 
to  be  born.  (Many  authorities  give  the  actual 
birthdate  as  1897  with  the  publication  of  The 
Decoration  of  Houses  by  novelist-to-be  Edith 
Wharton  and  archi- 
tect Ogden  Codman, 
Jr.)  Up  until  then,  the 
I  putting  together  of 
I  Halls,  Parlors,  Suites 
et  a/.;  the  choosing  of 
colors  and  woods  and 
marbles;  the  ordering 
of  nigs,  textiles  and 
wall  coverings;  even 
the  placing  of  the  bibe- 
lots of  the  hour— all 
this  was,  more  often 
■  than  not,  considered 

of  great  interior  designers  would,  of  necessity, 
have  been  a  list  of  historic  architects: 
Vitruvius,  Palladio,  Mansart,  Le  Vau,  Inigo 
Jones,  Robert  Adam,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Horta,  Mackintosh,  to  name  but  a  few.  From 
the  very  start  of  civilizations  continuous 
search  forthe  perfectly  livable,  perfectly  beau- 
tiful room,  architects  had  been  the  chief  au- 
thors of  significant  interior  styles. 

But  now  there  was  a  whole  new  breed  of 
professionals  to  help  in  the  search.  The 
Decorators— joined  in  a  few  years  by  the 
Interior  Designers— were  bringing  new  skills, 
new  attitudes,  new  ideas  to  the  home-making 
scene.  Here  they  were,  taste  and  vision  at  the 


ready,  anxious  to  turn  more  and  more  rooms 
into  better  and  better  looking  places. 

Were  the  architects  out?  Relegated  to  ivory 
towers,  blue  prints  and  strictly  architectural 
matters?  Well,  as  in  many  good  mysteries, 
the  plot  didn't  develop  quite  as  you  might 
expect.  For  Io!  here  it  is,  several  generations 
into  the  Decorator-and-Interior  Designer  Era. 
and  who's  shoving  furniture  around'  who's 
designing  chairs  and  tables  and  tea  sets 
that  museums  are  gobbling  up  and  that 
homemakers  are  dreaming  about?  who's 
decreeing  purple  and  pink  and  peach?  You're 
right.  Architects. 

Take  the  living  room  and  gallery-hall  sin  >wn 
here.  The  Manhattan  architectural  firm 
Phillips  Janson  Group,  Inc.  were  called  in  to 
cane  rooms  and  define  spaces  in  a  typically 
cavernous  New  York  loft.  They  also  turned 
their  hands  to  the  interior,  coming  up  with  a 
cozy  elegance  perfectly  in  tune  with  their 
own  architectural  solutions.  The  handsome 
Caucasian-type  wool  nig  with  its  appealingly 
geometric  motif  and  its  rare  tan-and-gold 
coloring,  a  limited  edition  imported  by 
Schumacher  from  Rumania,  suggest-  an 
architectural  sensibility.  Perhaps  the  only 
other  clues  to  the  fact  that  the  room  was 
"done"  by  architects  are  the  restrained  color 
palette,  the  sensitivity  to  in-room  sightlines 
and  such  "architectural"  touches  as  the 
framed  blueprint  above  the  1929  classic 
chair  by  the  illustrious  architect  Eliel 
Saarinen.  The  chair,  shown  in  close-up 
at  right,  is  upholstered  in  Timberton,  a 
Schumacher  flame-stitch  jacquard.  Other 
fabrics  in  the  room  cover  the  whole  gamut  of 
fibers  from  traditional  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  to 
the  twentieth  century  man-made  wonders  of 
1001  DuPONT  DACRON4  polyester  (elegant 
yet  hardy  Chatfield  and  Samarra  cover  the 
sofa  and  floor  cushions). 

The  design  criteria  and  the  decorating 


Schumachers  Illustrated  Notes  on  20th  Century  Taste.  One  of  a  series 
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axioms  as  used  in 
this  room  are,  of 
course,  part  of  the 
present-day  vocab- 
ulary employed  by 
designers  and  dec- 
orators—as  well  as 
by  architects.  In 
short,  you  can't  re- 
ally tell  who  "did"  a 
room  by  just  look- 
ing. Or  even  by  just  listening.  Would  you  have 
is  ultra-chic  decorator  Billy 
Baldwin  speaking  out?  "We're  talking  about  a 
place  people  live  in,  surrounded  by  thi  i  . 
like  and  that  make  them  comfortable 
si  mple  as  that."  Or  that  this  sort  of  summing  up 
would  have  come  from  the  august  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright?  "We  all  know  the  feeling  we  have  when 

•/ell-dressed:  we  like  the  consciousness 
that  results  from  it;  it  affects  our  condu*  I 
should  have  the  same  feeling  regarding  the 
home  you  live  in." 

With  all  the  multiplicity  of  decoratir  . 

ailable  in  the  world  today,  the  absolute 
singularity  of  the  collections  and  showrooms 
of  F.  Schumacher  is  of  daily  importance  to 
architects.  d»  for  the 

beautiful,  livable  room.  The  range  of  the 
Schumacher  selections  is  encyclopedic.  From 
Schumacher's  own  custom-order  mil! 
as  from  all  the  celebrated  looms  of  the 
comes  an  amazing  repertoire  of  ( 

-tripes,  florals,  solid-  --  it — for 

.  tenor  from  the  most 
contempora 

Which  is  why,  finding  the  ri  g 
ering  the  ideal  walk; 
special  rug  or  ca- 
here.  N 
— forarchitt- 
— the  a 
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The  Property  of  the 

Robert  R.^bung  Foundation 

from  the  Estate  of 

Anita  0'Keeffe\bung 

Auction:  October  10.  11  and  12. 

Exhibition  opens  Saturday.  October  5. 

Order  catalogue  by  sale  code  YOUNG-5370  and  send  check  for 

$35  to  Sotheby's  Subscriptions.  Dept.  A370CN.  P.O.  Box  -HP0 

Woburo.  MA  01888-4020. 

Inquiries:  French  Furniture.  Thierry  Millerand  and 

Phillips  Hathaway,  (212)  606-7220:  English  Furniture.  George 

Read,  (212)  606-7220:  Porcelain.  Letitia  Roberts.  (212)  606-7180: 

Silver,  Kevin  Tierney,  (212)  606-7160. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
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Fine  set  of  four  Louis.XV-XVI 
ormolu  two-light  bras  de  lumiere 
(one  shown),  3rd  quarter  18th  century. 
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LIVELY  ARTS 


VETERAN  IN  THE  \ANGUARD 

Much  of  the  recent  history 

of  jazz  has  been  written  in  Max  Gordon's  cellar. 

By  Nancy  Reynolds  with  Brian  Rushton 


The  place  is  a  real  dive.  You  go  down  a 
steep  and  narrow  staircase  to  a  sepulchral 
basement  where  the  air  is  hazy  with  ciga- 
rette smoke.  Peeling  paint  curls  from  the 
ceiling.  One  or  two  arbitrary  spotlights 
hang  from  exposed  pipes,  and  decoration 
is  provided  mainly  by  the  tarnished  gleam 
of  three  brass  horns,  recalling  the  early, 
traditional  roots  of  the  jazz  that  animates 
the  club  today.  What  you  really  want  to 
look  at  are  the  rows  ot  photographs  that 
crowd  the  walls,  showing  Mingus,  Gilles- 
pie, Coltrane,  Kirk,  Davis,  Monk,  and  all 
the  other  immortals  who  have  played  this 
room.  When  the  customers  on  the  ban- 
quettes and  at  tiny  tables  squeeze  tight,  the 
Village  Vanguard,  in  New  York 
City,  holds  130.  It  is  uncom- 
fortable and  seedy,  no  question, 
but  to  any  jazz  lover,  it  is  hal- 
lowed ground. 

Every  evening  around  ten, 
the  music  begins.  As  the  house 
darkens,  the  brightly  lighted 
players  are  cut  off  at  the  waist  by 
the  silhouettes  of  the  listening 
audience.  They  may  be  hearing 
the  trumpet  of  Wynton  Marsal- 
is  playing  "My  Funny  Valen- 
tine," the  liquid  heat  of  "Surge" 
from  the  New  York  Jazz  Quar- 
tet, Mel  Lewis  and  his  seven- 
teen-piece  Big  Band  elbow  to 
elbow  on  the  tiny  stand,  Woody 
Shaw's  interpretation  of 
Monk's  "Misterioso."  The 
George  Coleman  Quartet.  Mi- 
chel Petrucciani.  Sweet  to  hot 
and  back.  Molten  lava.  Blues. 
Every  jazz  great  you  can  think  ot 
has  played  the  Vanguard — has 
indeed  considered  it  a  privilege 
to  appear  there. 

The  place  is  open  tor  business 

Nancy  Reynolds  is  an  author  and 
dance  historian  who  nines  about 
(he  performing  arts.  Brian  Rush- 
ton  has  been  an  observer  oj  the  jazz 
scene  for  forty  years. 


every  night  of  the  year.  It  is  probablv  the 
oldest  continuously  operating  nightclub  in 
the  world.  Certainly,  Max  Gordon,  its 
eighty-two-year-old  owner  and  founder,  is 
the  world's  oldest  continuously  operating 
nightclub  owner.  Last  February  26,  Max 
and  the  Vanguard  began  their  second  half 
century  together. 

Max  did  not  plan  it  that  way.  A  loner 
and  an  eccentric,  oi  Lithuanian  descent, 
he  arrived  in  New  York  from  Oregon  with- 
out a  penny  in  1926.  At  large  in  Green- 
wich Village,  he  looked  tor  odd  jobs — 
something,  anything  to  do  with  his  first 
love:  writing.  It  took  him  about  six  years, 
he  reports  in  his  yeasty  autobiography. 


Amid  mementos,  the  Vanguard's  owner-factotum  takes  a  break 


Lite  at  the  Village  Vanguard,  to  tall  into 
"one  ot  the  toughest,  most  vulnerable 
businesses  in  the  world — running  a  joint. " 
His  first  club,  the  Village  Fair,  closed  after 
a  Prohibition  raid.  Then  he  opened  the 
Vanguard — a  place  to  hang  out,  kibitz, 
and  listen  to  poem.  Music  was  provided 
b\  the  radio,  and  customers  brought  their 
own  bottles.  During  the  Depression,  you 
could  spend  an  entire  evening  there  tor 
one  dollar — if  you  paid  at  all.  (Then,  as 
ever  after,  the  "privilege  ot  a  tree  pass"  was 
distributed  liberally.)  In  those  early  days, 
Max  wrote,  the  Vanguard  at  its  best 
ottered  "a  night  ot  Greenwich  Village  high 
jinks,  ot  poets,  WPA  writers,  hustlers, 
insomniacs,  college  students 
from  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn, 
tourists,  broads  on  the  make, 
musicians,  and  moochers,  all  ot 
them  crowding  the  place  every 
night  to  let  oft  steam."  But 
times  changed  and  life  became 
rowdy.  Max  decided  to  "get  rid 
ot  poets  and  poetry,  and  put 
some  prose  into  the  joint." 

In  1939,  he  took  a  chance  on 
an  unknown  act  called  the  Re- 
vuers,  who  turned  out  to  be 
Judy  Holliday,  Betty  Comden, 
Adolph  Green,  and  friends, 
and  the  Vanguard  was  on  its 
w.i\  to  becoming  a  New  York 
legend.  At  178  Seventh  Ave- 
nue South,  the  Village,  it  has 
achieved  a  landmark  status 
equal  to  that  of  Times  Square 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  Dizzy  Gillespie's  young 
trumpet-playing  protege  Jon 
Faddis — whose  career,  like 
those  ot  many  musicians,  has 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Vanguard — remembers  with 
amusement  that  when  he  first 
came  to  town,  hopped  a  cab, 
and  asked  for  "the  Village  Van- 
guard, please,"  the  driver  knew 
exactly  where  to  go:  "Amazing, 
when   I  realize   that   many  of 
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Thirteen  days  of  artful  experiences  are  yours  this  spring 
with  Royal  Vikings  Royal  Collection  of  Mediterranean  Cruises. 

Classical  Music  Cruises  with  acclaimed  artists  grace  the 
Mediterranean/Adriatic  April  22  or  May  31  between  Barcelona 
and  Venice,  touching  on  France,  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  Culture 
Cruises  sail  between  Venice  and  Athens  with  world  famous 
lecturers.  Our  Holy  Land  Culture  Cruise  to  Greece,  Egypt  and 
Israel  departs  May  5.  The  Black  Sea/Greek  Isles  Culture  Cruise, 
May  18,  highlights  Istanbul  and  Russia.  Or  sail  the  Mediter- 
ranean/Iberia Wine  and  Cuisine  Cruise  June  13,  Barcelona  to 
Copenhagen.  Fares  from  $2,561  to  $9,386. 

Royal  Viking's  Royal  Collection 
of  Mediterranean  Cruises 


Please  rush  me  information  on  a  Royal  Viking  Line  cruise  to.-   □  Mediterranean 

Also  to-.  □  Alaska/ Canada     □  Canada/ New  England     □  British  Isles 

□  Crossings     □  China/Orient     □  Holiday     □  South  Pacific 

D  Panama  Canal/ Caribbean     □  Northern  Europe     □  Southeast  Asia     □  World 

Cruise  experience:  D  None     D  Royal  Viking  Line     D  Other 

Royal  Viking  Line,  One  Embarcadero  Center,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111,  or 

call  toll  free  800-222-7485.  For  reservations,  see  your  travel  agent 


Name 

Telephone 

Address 

City 

Travel  Agency 

Telephone 

Norwegian  in  registry  and  spirit' 
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ROYAL  VIKING  LINE.: 

World  Wide  cruising.  World  Class  style. 


THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


New  Year's  Eve,  1 979:  Dexter  Gordon  arid  Woody  Shau 


them  can't  find  Fifty-seventh  Street." 

For  the  last  twenty-odd  years,  music  is 
what  the  club  has  been  about.  No  food  is 
served;  dress  is  unimportant;  there  is  no 
dancing.  There  is  not  even  too  much  talk- 
ing. As  for  booze,  customers  are  virtually 
never  pestered  for  more  than  the  one- 
drink  minimum.  "We  get  pretty  good  lis- 
teners," says  Max.  "People  shush  each 
other.  They  even  shush  me!" 

They  also  trust  him,  listeners  and  musi- 
cians alike.  "As  long  as  Max  is  here,"  says 
the  elegantly  lanky  bass  player  Ron  Car- 
ter, whose  enormous  hands  travel  the 
length  of  his  strings  like  a  spider's  legs,  "we 
are  assured  of  a  quality  club."  The  house  is 
never  without  its  quota  ot  visiting  musi- 
cians; players  like  to  drop  by  after  their  gigs 
elsewhere. 

"Here,"  explains  Mel  Lewis,  whose  Big 
Band  has  been  a  Monday-night  tradition 
at  the  Vanguard  tor  an  astounding  nine- 
teen years,  "the  musicians  come  first.  Max 
makes  sure  ot  that.  Everywhere  else  you 
work  you  get  hassled.  The  schedule  is 
absolutely  strict.  The  minute  you  get  fin- 
ished playing,  it's  'Get  out  ot  our  way.' 
Here,  you  are  not  bothered,  and  you  play 
what  you  want."  In  the  nightclub  circuit,  a 
world  ot  notoriously  hard-boiled  charac- 
ters— some,  reportedly,  with  "connec- 
tions"— Max  is  a  softy  and  a  gentleman. 
Probably  unique. 

Ot  course,  he  is  also  interested  in  busi- 
ness, and  his  first  thought  when  ap- 
proached by  a  musician  who  w;  ts  a  book- 
ing is  apt  to  be  "What  did  he  do  tor  me  the 
last  time  he  played  here.'"  It  he  tilled  the 
house,  Max  reportedly  will  pay  "what 
body  will  pay,"  though  the  intimate  size  oi 
the  Vanguard  does  not  generally  permit 
him  a  jazz-superstar  budget.  Just  to  plav  at 
the  Vanguard  again,   the  biggest  names 


often  take  a  lot  less  from  Max 
than  they  could  get  elsewhere, 
but  not  ahvays;  Art  Blakey  and 
Miles  Davis  have  not  returned 
for  quite  a  while.  Max  Roach 
seems  to  be  waiting  to  be 
booked,  though  last  time  Max 
Gordon  approached  him, 
Roach  just  laughed  at  the  mon- 
ey. Says  Max,  "I  guess  I'll  just 
have  to  otter  him  more. "  Mean- 
while,  Max  finds  weeks  tor  jazz- 
men yvho  need  work,  and  he  has 
been  known  to  advance  money 
before  engagements. 

The  Vanguard's  acoustics 
help  the  Vanguard  legend 
along.  The  yvedge  shape  of  the 
room  (built  without  any 
thought  of  music)  produces  a  sound  most 
musicians  adore.  The  audience  can  hear 
them  and  they  can  hear  each  other.  The 
sound  is  lean  and  dry,  and  the  miking  is  s< 
sensitive,  it  seems  not  to  be  there.  A  g<  w  d 
place  to  sit  and  listen  is  in  the  back,  on  a 
rear  bar  stoc  '.  Not  surprisingly,  recording 

"We  get  pretty  good 
listeners,"  says  Max.  "They 
even  shush  m£." 

companies  discovered  the  club  long  ago. 
The  first  "Live  at  the  Village  Vanguard" 
album,  featuring  Sonny  Rollins,  was  made 
in  November  1957.  Almost  fifty  more 
have  followed,  creating  an  archive  that 
now  includes  Gerrv  Mulligan,  BUI  Evans, 
and  John  Coltrane  as  well  as  the  "younger" 
sounds  of  today. 

Max  has  his  otfice  in  the  kitchen,  which 
is,  it  anything,  even  more  picturesquely 
dilapidated  than  the  main 
room.  Squeezed  between  a  wa 
and  the  yellowing  refrigerator  is 
the  desktop  from  which  he  runs 
his  operation.  Two  huge  cast- 
iron  stoves  are  relics  from  the 
days  when  the  club  made  indif- 
ferent attempts  to  serve  food.  A 
pre-W'orld  War  11  filing  cabinet 
is  probably  tor  contracts.  (It  is 
hard  to  see  where  else  they 
might  be,  and  Max  does  have 
agreements  on  paper,  although 
it  may  seem  that  he  works  off 
the  back  of  a  grocery  list.)  The 
kitchen  is  also  the  hub  of  back 
stage  life,  where  players  retire  to 
rap  between  sets.  Cartons  of 
beer  are  stacked  on  the  floor. 
C       i  shelves  bulge  with  such 


necessaries  as  toilet  paper  and  maraschino 
cherries.  Pinups  share  wall  space  with  the 
likes  of  Lady  Day  and  Dexter  Gordon. 
"Prohibido  fumar,  "  a  sign  admonishes. 

When  evening  comes  and  the  paper- 
work is  finished.  Max  is  always  there.  Usu- 
ally, these  days,  he's  dressed  in  sneakers 
and  an  open-neck  shirt.  An  enormous 
cigar  is  at  least  the  size  erf — and  a  virtual 
extension  of- — his  open  palm.  (It  you're  a 
woman,  he'll  hold  your  hand  while  talk- 
ing.) Max  is  tiny  and  looks  fragile,  but 
clearly  he  is  not.  Although  he  now  leaves 
the  club  at  midnight  instead  of  at  tour  in 
the  morning  (the  club  closes  earlier  than  it 
once  did;  Max  thinks  people's  sleeping 
habits  are  changing),  it's  every-  midnight, 
seven  midnights  a  week.  He  almost  never 
takes  a  vacation. 

"What  the  hell  do  I  know  about  music  ?  I 
never  had  any  training!"  Max  has  been 
known  to  exclaim.  But  in  fifty  years,  he 
has  heard  more  jazz  than  those  yvho  play  it 
for  a  living.  And  they  say  he  never  stops 
listening.  Jon  Faddis  confesses,  "When  I 
pla\  at  the  Vanguard  yvith  my  own  group. 
Max  realK'  enjoys  it.  That  is  something 
that  makes  me  feel  good.  If  I  play  'Struttin' 
with  Some  Barbecue,'  he  just  flips!  Know- 
ing how  long  he  has  been  there,  with  all 
the  greats — well,  it  means  a  lot  to  me 
when  he  says  he's  having  a  wonderful  time 
and  specially  requests  that  tune." 

Well  into  the  fifties,  the  Vanguard  used 
ro  feature  poets,  folksingers,  comedians, 
dancers,  puppets,  actors  in  dramatic  read- 
ings, and  assorted  "novelties"  as  well  as 
jazz.  Among  the  many  important  enter- 
tamer-  Mix  disc*  i\  ered  or  pr<  imoted  in  his 
more  eclectic  phase  are  Josh  White,  Pete 
Seeger,  Josephine  Premice,  Wally  Cox, 
Harry  Belatonte,  Johnny  Mathis,  Miriam 


11     Berrv  Carter's  fabulous  vocals  are  Vanguard  favorites. 


"I  couldn't  live  in  a  fancy 
house  where  you  feel  funny 
lazing  around. 


People  tell  me  how  valuable  my 
art  and  furniture  are,  but  I  never  buy 
anything  to  sell  it.  I  like  them,  period; 
thafs  why  I  live  with  them." 

— James  Caan 


Architectural  Digest  is  not  just  about  architec- 
ture. Nor  is  it  a  digest.  It  has  become  what  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  called  "the  pre-eminent 
publication  in  the  world  of  interior  design." 

As  an  interior  design  magazine,  it  is 
especially  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  reveal 
the  unique,  and  very  private,  ambiance  of  a 
home  belonging  to  someone  like  James  Caan. 

Or  Julia  Child — who  told  us  she  was  thrilled 
with  "the  splendid  feature  about  our  Cambridge  ^ 
home.  We  are  absolutely  delighted  to  have  the 
copy,  which  we  shall  treasure  the  rest  of  our  lives. " 

Or  Diana  Vreeland,  who  found  our  coverage 
of  her  home  "too  delightful  for  words ..."  She 
wrote,  "How  beautiful  the  whole  magazine  is." 

Our  high  standards  have  won  us  the  respect 
of  the  top  interior  designers  and  their  clients. 
So  we  are  invited — and  sometimes,  franldy, 
begged — to  include  some  700  interiors  a  year. 
From  those  we  choose  only  la  creme  de  la 
creme — one  out  of  ten. 

In  addition,  we  seek  out  the  private  homes  of 
such  celebrities  as  Fred  Astaire,  Truman  Capote, 
Mary  Tyler  Moore,  Givenchy.  And  evoke  with 
color  camera  and  pen  the  grandeur  of  such 
historic  houses  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill's 
Chartwell  and  North  Carolina's  Biltmore  House. 

If  you  love  beautiful  homes — and  would  love 
to  look  behind  the  closed  doors  of  delightful 
country  estates,  penthouse  apartments, 
Mediterranean  villas,  imposing  old  town- 
houses,  film  stars'  mansions,  French  provincial 
castles — isn't  it  about  time  you,  too,  discovered   [""" 
Architectural  Digest? 

To  make  the  discovery  easy,  we  invite 
you  to  mail  the  postpaid  card  for  a  compli- 
mentary copy  (retail  value,  $4.50).  No  obliga- 
tion to  continue  as  a  subscriber  (see  terms 
on  the  card)  unless  you  are  delighted  and 
feel  that  you  want  to. 


Send  for  a 

complimentary 

copy. 


€  1985  Knapp  Communications  Corporation 


ARCHITECTURAL  DIGEST 

P.O.  Box  10004,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50340-0004 

Please  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  Architectural  Digest  (retail  value,  $4.50)  and 
enter  my  special  introductory  subscription.  You  may  bill  me  $19.95  for  eight  issues. 
That's  seven  issues  plus  my  complimentary  issue.  I  save  almost  45%  off  the  newsstand 
price.  If  I  am  not  delighted  with  my  complimentary  copy,  I  may  simply  write  "cancel" 
on  the  bill  and  return  it  to  you  without  paying  or  owing  anything.  In  any  case,  the 
complimentary  copy  is  mine  to  keep.  I  understand  that  it  will  be  mailed  within  6-8 
weeks.  New  subscribers  only,  please. 


Name. 


(Please  print) 


Address . 


State  

Offer  valid  in  U.S.A.  only. 


Zip  . 


MKA68 


Mlliam  Doyle 


GALLERIES 


Painting  and  Print  Auctions 

We  are  now  accepting  consignments  for  our 

November  1985  sales  of  Old  Master  and  Modern  Prints 

and  of  Important  19  tb  and  20  th  Century  European  Paintings, 

sculpture,  drawings,  and  watercolors. 


JACQUES  VILLON 

"Comedie  de  Societe" 

Color  etching  and  aquatint. 

signed,  dated  and  numbered. 

To  be  offered  in 

the  November  1-t.  1985  sale 

of  Old  Master  and  Modern  Prints 


GEORGES  ROUAULT 

"Paysage" 

Oil  on  canvas 

Sold  for  533,000 

on  Mav  16, 1985 


For  consignment  information, 
please  contact: 

Mark  Leach, 

Prints  and  Books. 

(212)  427-2730 

Elaine  Banks. 

Paintings.  Sculpture.  Drawings. 

(212)42^-2051 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


Tony  Bennett  toasts  Gordon  and  the  drum- 
mer Elvin  Jones  in  the  Vanguard's  kitchen. 

Makeba,  and  Lenny  Bruce.  Max  would 
take  chances.  He  let  talented  people  make 
big  mistakes.  Alan  Arkin  bombed  when 
he  sang  folk  songs  to  his  guitar,  as  did  Paul 
Mazurskv  with  some  comedy  routines. 

In  L957,  Max  took  to  presenting  jazz 
exclusively.  Fifty-second  Street,  the 
"street  of  jazz,"  home  to  Birdland,  the 
Downbeat,  and  Jimmy  Ryan's,  was  suffer- 
ing terminal  decline,  and  much  of  the 
action  had  moved  downtown.  Max  found 
top-quality  jazz  talent  all  around  him, 
while  good  nightclub  acts  seemed  to  be 
getting  harder  to  rind.  Through  the  six- 
ties, when  rock  and  roll  put  many  jazzmen 
out  of  work,  he  continued  to  hire  them  all. 
For  some,  his  kind  of  loyalty  meant  sheer 
survival.  "A  lot  ot  clubs  folded,"  Mel 
Lewis  savs,  "but  Max  kept  on,  even  when 
business  was  bad.  He  knows  you  have  to 
pay  dues  sometime." 

Once  an  act  is  hired,  Max  does  not 
interfere.  Keith  Jarrett,  the  iconoclastic 
jazz  pianist,  is  only  one  ot  those  whom  Max 
has  lett  alone  to  produce  some  unexpected 
sounds.  When  the  going  gets  tough — 
when  Sonny  Rollins  walked  out  in  the 
middle  ot  an  evening,  or  the  notoriously 
unstable  Charlie  Mingus  threatened  Max 
with  a  broken  bottle — it  is  still  a  "musi- 
cians' club."  Miles  Davis  snubbed  the 
audience  by  playing  to  the  back  curtain, 
but  he  was  invited  to  return.  The  Brazilian 
singer  Joao  Gilberto  insisted — and  got — 
microphones  at  whisper  level,  although 
Max  suggested  otherwise.  "This  is  the  way 
they  want  it,  and  I  can't  touch  it." 

These  days.  Max  mostly  runs  alone.  It 
was  not  always  thus.  In  1942,  he  and  Herb 
Jacobi,  formerly  ot  the  Ruban  Bleu,  went 
into  business  together  and  opened  a 
swanky,  uptown  nightclub  called  the  Blue 
Angel,  which  tor  twenty  years  presented  a 
staggering  lineup.  Woody  Allen  and  Ni- 
chols and  May  made  their  New  York 
debuts  at  the  Blue  Angel.  High-tlying  per- 
formers like  Barbra  Streisand,  Carol  Bur- 
nett,  Yul  Brynner  (singing  Russian  tolk 
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Property  from  the  Estate  of  George  Cukor,  Beverly  Hills 

Auction:  Thursday,  September  26,  1985 

Including  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  English  and  Continental  Furniture,  Silver,  Tang  Pottery, 
Porcelains,  Objets  de  Vitrine,  Paintings,  Antiquities  and  Memorabilia. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information  should  contact 
Kenneth  Winslow  at  (415)  777-0549  or  (415)  673-1362. 


BuTTEI^IELD  ^BuTTER£IELD 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  Since  1865 
1244  Sutter  Street  •  San  Francisco,  California  94109 


T  II  E 


COMFORTER 
CONNECTION 


Luxury's  Lap . . . 

Goose  Down  Throw 

Exclusively  Ours  (And  Yours)  For  8149 


By  popular  demand,  The  Comforter 
Connection  is  proud  to  present  the 
ultimate  throw . . .  specially  designed  to 
provide  all  the  warmth  and  luxury  of 
our  fine  comforters  in  a  perfect  size  for 
portability.  Luxury's  Lap  Throw  is  made 
of  the  best  European  white  goose  down 
and  covered  in  264  +  count,  long- 
staple  down-proof  German  cotton. 
Lightweight,  it  tucks  away  in  its  own 
storage  bag  and  fluffs  up  in  a  snap!  Just 
the  right  touch  for  your  boudoir  chaise 
lounge,  the  mountain  chalet,  a  college 
dorm  room,  or  to  toss  in  the  trunk  of 
your  Rolls  for  imp-omptu  picnics  or  Ivy 
League  tailgate  parties. 

The  Comforter  Connection  guarantees 
this  marvelous  goose  down  throw  for 
life,  so  it's  destined  to  become  a  family 
heirloom.  Available  in  sophisticated  tone- 
on-tone  styling  in  icy  shades  of  White, 
Cream  or  Sapphire  Blue.  Best  of  all,  The 


Luxury's  Lap  Throw  with  storage  sack  is 
being  offered  at  a  special  introductory 
price  of  $149,  including  shipping  and 
handling.  It's  a  $275  value,  and  we 
guarantee  that  you'll  love  it! 

TO  ORDER, 

Call  Toll  Free  800-922-4450  for  imme- 
diate shipment.  (In  Massachusetts  call 
617-329-3731.)  Use  your  American 
Express,  Visa,  or  MasterCard. 

We  also  welcome  mail  orders: 

The  Comforter  Connection 

555  High  Street  -  Dept .  CN-0109 

Westwood,  MA  02090 

P.S.  Call  or  write  to  receive  our  com- 
plimentary Comforter  Connection 
Catalog. .  .it  presents  the  finest  European 
collections  available  of  duvets,  bedding 
ensembles  and  accessories.  Or  call  our 
Custom  Designer  with  any  of  your 
decorating  questions. 


THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


songs),  and  Peter,  Paul,  and  Man  ap- 
peared there.  Max  and  Herb  presented 
Pearl  Bailey — in  1945,  when  "you  had  to 
think  twice  before  bringing  a  black  woman 
to  the  smart  L'pper  East  Side. "  Later,  there 
would  be  Eartha  Kitt  and  Harry  Belafonte. 
In  1963,  after  a  generation,  "the  greatest 
nightclub  in  New  York"  went  under.  In  his 
autobiography.  Max  wrote,  "Acts  didn't 
seem  to  need  the  Blue  Ansel  any  longer  to 
get  in  TV  where  the  big  money  was. "  Max 
packed  up  and  returned  to  the  Village. 

Not  all  Max's  partnerships  have  been 
business.  In  1949,  he  married  his  glamor- 
ous wife,  Lorraine,  with  whom  he  raised 
two  daughters,  now  grown.  Lorraine's  love 
of  jazz,  nurtured  by  the  hot  clubs  of 
Newark,  was  more  than  a  match  for  his 
own.  The  ia::-records  collection  of  her 
brother,  Phil  Stein,  was  tabled.  Her  first 
husband,  Alfred  Lion,  founded  (with 
Frank  Wolfe)  the  pioneering  label  Blue 
Note,  which  captured  and  promoted  the 

The  wedge  shape  of  the 
Vanguard  produces  a  sound 
musicians  adore. 

progressive  sounds  of  the  likes  of  Thelon- 
ius  Monk,  Charlie  Parker,  andTadd  Cam- 
eron. Max  first  hired  Monk  at  her  urging. 
She  helped  bring  Wynton  Marsalis  to  his 
attention. 

At  the  Vanguard,  Max  has  his  fixed  rou- 
tines. He  arrives  at  about  three  "to  put 
everything  in  order — phone  calls  and  pub- 
licity and  liquor  orders  and  bookings.  I've 
never  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  would 
run  the  \  anguard  the  way  1  do,  so  I  do  it 
myself.  I  do  everything,  everything'.  I  col- 
lect the  money,  make  the  deposits,  pay  the 
wages,  sniff  out  the  talent.  (Or  today  the 
talent  comes  to  me.)  No  help,  no  help. 
But  I  don't  need  any  help! "  As  tor  the  \  'an - 
guard's  future,  Max  vows  that  he  will  nev- 
er sell  it.  "When  and  it  the  time  comes,  I'll 
give  it  awav." 

He  shies  away  from  observances  of  the 
club's  golden  anniversary.  "I  don't  like  to 
think  about  being  in  the  business  fifty 
years,"  he  savs.  "This  is  just  another  year." 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  Vanguard's  tele- 
phone installation  (February  23,  1935)  he 
wasn't  even  at  the  club,  tor  once.  Instead, 
he  went  to  a  star-studded  concert  marking 
the  revival  of  Blue  Note  Records.  Virtual- 
ly every  player  was  a  Vanguard  veteran. 
And  even  it  he  is  not  celebrating,  others 
are.  In  June,  the  great  annual  Kool  Jazz 
Festival  was  dedicated  in  its  entirety  to  the 
one  and  only  Max  Gordon.  □ 
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The  strength  behind 
our  gavel. 


It  began  in  1766  when  James  Christie  opened 
his  London  auction  house  and  began  a  long  and 
fascinating  history  of  selling  fine  and  decorative 
art  at  auction  that  continues  to  write  itself  to 
this  day.  At  a  time  when  there  was  no  National 
Gallery  or  Royal  Academy  in  London,  Christie's 
enterprising  personality  and  eye  for  quality 
made  his  auction  house  the  centre  for  collectors, 
dealers  and  fashionable  figures  in  Georgian  England. 

Today,  the  basis  of  Christie's  reputation 
remain*  the  same  as  it  was  in  1766:  the  expertise 
and  personal  service  provided  by  our  international 
network  of  highly  trained  specialists. 

Wherever  you  live,  whether  you  are 
considering  buying  or  selling  at  auction,  or 
would  like  advice  on  the  valuation  of  works  of 
art  for  insurance  or  other  purposes,  please 
contact  your  nearest  Christie's  representative. 
In  New  York,  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue 
or  219  East  67th  Street  are  both  open  for 
free  appraisals  Monday  through  Friday  from 
10:00  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.  and  we  welcome 
your  inquiries.  For  further  information  on  the 
fine  art  of  auction  call  212-546-1000. 


CHRISTIE'S 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York.  10022 


When  does  the  guarantee 

run  out? 


Who  in  their  right  mind  would 
guarantee  the  authenticity  of  a 
300  year-old  clock?  Only  a 
member  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association. 

One  of  the  most  important 
criteria  of  the  membership  is 
that  BADA  members  should 
guarantee  the  description  of 
the  antiques  which  they  sell. 
Even  if  doubt  is  cast  on  its 
authenticity  later  the  BADA  will 
quickly  investigate  the  trans- 
action. You  will  receive  the 
soundest  advice  and  help.  If  it  is 


Never 


judged  to  be  a  fake  the  Associ- 
ation will  insist  that  the 
member  who  sold  it  takes  it 
back  and  refunds  the  purchase 
price. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  become  a 
member  of  the  BADA.  Member- 
ship is  reviewed  annually. 

Make  sure  the  next  antique 
you  purchase  is  from  a 
member  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association.  Please 
contact  us  for  further  inform- 
ation and  a  countrywide  list  of 
our  members. 


The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association 

20  Rutland  Gate 

London  SW7  1BD 

Telephone  01-589  4128 


Fine  English  Furniture,  Decorations, 
Paintings,  Ceramics,  Silver 
and  Oriental  Works  of  Art  from  the 
Estate  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Nugent  Head 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  5,  1985  at 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue 
in  New  York.  An  illustrated  catalogue  is  available 
for  $12  or  $14  if  ordered  by  mail.  For  viewing  times 
and  other  inquiries,  please  contact  Will  Iselin  at 
212/546-1141. 

A  view  of  the  dining  room  including  a  set  of  ten 
Regency  simulated  rosewood  dining  chairs  and  an 
unusual  Bessarabian  carpet. 


CHRISTIES 


would  have  our  ordinary  dwelling-houses  built... 
with  such  differences  as  might  suit  and  express  each  mans  character 

and  occupation,  and  partly  his  history!1 


\ohn  Ruskin 


Today,  an  extraordinar  ,,ew  dwel- 
ling experience  rises  gracefully  from  the 
shores  of  Idaho's  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Park  View  Tower.  Nine  stunning 
stories  of  the  fin<~  st  luxury  condomin- 
ium living  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  Northwest. 

The  view:  a  breathtaking  vista  of 
lake,  mountain,  forest  and  sky. 

THe  setting:  a  rugged,  pristine  wil- 
derness of  unsurpassed  grandeur. 

The  homes:  superb  residences  of 
remarkably  unique  beauty,  quality  and 
individuality. 

Here  is  a  dwelling  you  hHp  design 
and  orchestrate.  From  the  coverings 


that  adorn  your  floors.  To  the  fittings 
that  grace  your  cabinets. 

Your  options  are  many.  Your  flexi- 
bility, virtually  limitless. 

And  each  choice  is  an  entirely  per- 
sonal decision. 

Within  Park  View  Tower  you'll  find 
the  full  shared  facilities  of  a  private 
health  club.  A  60-foot  indoor  pool. 
Sauna.  Massage  room.  Jacuzzi  hot  tub. 
And  a  social  room,  with  kitchen,  for 
large-group  entertaining. 

Out  in  the  sunlit  warmth  of  your 
Park  View  Tower  balcony,  recreational 
opportunities  are  abundantly  clear. 

There's  sailing  and  swimming.  Hik- 
ing and  biking.  Tennis.  Nearby  golf. 
And  much  more. 


The  substantial  amenities  of  Coeur 
d'Alene  lie  at  your  doorstep.  And  Spo- 
kane is  just  a  short  drive  west. 

Home  Spa.  Retreat.  Investment 

Park  View  Tower  is  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  live  your  dreams.  In  a  res- 
idence of  exceptional  elegance.  Amid 
spectacular  scenic  splendor. 

It's  an  experience  in  luxury  living 
intended  for  a  select  few. 

We  invite  you  to  be  among  them. 

Park  View  Tower  homes  range  in  size  from 
approximately  900  to  3.000  square  feet.  Prices 
start  at  $  1 20,000.  For  a  complete  portfolio  on 
this  extraordinary  residential  opportunity, 
please  call  or  write  today. 


PARKVIEW 
TOWER 

301  First  Street 

Coeur  d'Alene.  Idaho 

83814 

1/208-666-2441 


The  Devine  Collection 


Important  European  and  Chinese  Porcelain, 

Pottery  and  Glass 

October  9  and  10 

Fine  English  and  European  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

October  10, 11  and  12 

Important  English  and  Continental  Silver 
October  15 

Fine  American  Furniture 
October  19 

Important  English  Pictures 
November  23  (London) 


Entire  exhibition  on  view  from  October  5  until  5  p.m. 
October  8 .  Inquiries  to  Anthony  Phillips  and 
Christopher  Hartop  at  212/546-1154. 


CHRISTIES 


NEW  YORK 


QUIZ  FOR  SOMMELIERS 

Do  they  know  what  they  should  about  French  wines  and  spirits? 
Do  you? 


Rigtu  now,  the  heat  is  on  for  the  sommeliers  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  second  time,  they  are  competing  for  top  ranking  in  a  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York-based  trade  association  Food  and  Wines  From 
France.  The  competition  is  in  three  rounds.  The  first,  held  in  May, 
winnowed  out  55  percent  of  the  some  450  erurants.  After  the  semifi- 
nals, from  June  24  to  October  3,  only  fourteen  competitors  will  re- 
main. The  third  and  last  round,  in  December,  determines  the  winner. 


How  much  about  wine  are  America's  top  fourteen  sommeliers 
expected  to  know'  The  final  quiz  from  1984,  reprinted  below,  will  give 
you  a  pretty  good  idea.  Score  one  point  for  each  correct  answer.  Don't 
fret  ij  you  don't  get  a  perfect  score.  Last  year's  u'inner  in  the  four-part 
final,  Joshua  Wesson  of  Huberts  restaurant,  in  New  York  City,  recalls 
that  he  scored  only  75. 9  points  out  of  a  possible  1 09. 

Don't  look  now,  but  answers  appear  following  the  quiz. 


Which  of  the  following  statements  are  true? 

a.  A  vintage  Champagne  must  remain  in  its  bottle  tor  at  least 
three  years  before  it  can  be  put  on  the  market. 

b.  "Blanc  de  Blancs"  Champagne  is  produced  solely  from  white 
grapes. 

c.  The  region  Champagne  produces  only  sparkling  wines. 

L Alsace  is  unique  among  French  wine  regions  in  that  it 

labels  most  of  its  wines  with  the  name  oi  the  grape  variety 
used  to  make  the  wine.  For  which  of  the  following  grapes  is 
this  true? 

a.  Sylvaner  b.  Gewurztraminer        c.  Muscat 

d.  Riesling  e.  Pinot  Gris  t    Pinot  Blanc 
g.  Pinot  Noir         h.  Chenin  Blanc  i.  Muscadelle 


Which  of  the  following  villages  are  located  in  the  Cote  de 
Nuits.' 

a.  Gevrey-Chambertin  b.  Chambolle-Musigny 

c.  Vosne-Romanee  d.  Auxey-Duresses 

e.  Meursault  t.  Vougeot 

List  the  nine  different  crus  (growths)  of  the  Beaujolais 
region. 


5- 


/-« 


The  specific  character  of  the  Beaujolais  wines  is  due  to  the 
combination  of  the  Camay  grape  with  the  climate  and  the  soil. 
The  soil  is  mainly  granitic  except  in  one  cru,  where  the  soil  is 
rich  in  manganese.  Name  that  cru. 
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Christie's  is  pleased  to  announce 

the  sale  of  the  contents  of 

Craig  &  Tarlton,  Inc. 

For  over  20  years,  Craig  &  Tarlton,  Inc.  has  offered  the  finest 

and  most  extensive  collection  of  American  Furniture, 

Decorative  Arts,  and  Paintings  in  the  South. 

In  November,  Christie's  will  auction  the  entire  contents  of  the  gallery, 

specializing  in  18th  and  early  19th  century  American  Furniture 

from  New  England,  the  mid-Atlantic  and  the  South, 

with  American  Paintings,  including  Southern  Paintings, 

and  various  period  decorations. 

Sale  to  be  held  on  the  premises  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  November  5,  1985 

Viewing  will  be  on  the  premises  November  1,  2  and  3  from 

10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  each  day. 

For  catalogues,  please  contact  Christie's  Publications  Dept.  CO  at  718/784-1480. 

General  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  American  Decorative  Arts  Department  at 

Christie's  New  York,  Tel.:  212/546-1181. 


CHRISTIE'S 

ON  THE  PREMISES 


U 


WINE 


Which  of  the  following  appellations  belong  to  the  Savoie 
vineyard? 

a.  Crepy  h.  Arbois 

c.  Seyssel  d.  Eroile 


Locate  the  following  crus  in  the  northern  part  (N)  or  the 
southern  (S)  part  of  the  Cotes  du  Rhone  region: 
a.  Chateauneuf-du-Pape        b.  Tavel 
c   Cote  Rotie  d.  Lirac 

e.  Hermitage  t.  Comas 

g.  Gigondas  h.  Condrieu 


8 
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'  To  be  entitled  to  the  Bandol  appellation,  a  wine  produced  in 
Bandol  (Provence)  must  contain  a  high  percentage  of  one  of 
these  grapes: 

a.  Syrah  b.  Mourvedre  c.  Cinsault 


^'9^ 


s    Which  of  the  following  vineyards  in  the  Languedoc-Rous- 
sillon  region  are  entitled  to  the  A.O.C.? 

a.  Fitou  b.  Minervois 

c.  Corbieres  d.  Cotes  du  Roussillon 


10 
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Name  the  A.O.C.  sparkling  wine  that  is  made  according 
to  the  methode  champenoise  in  the  Roussillon  region. 


W.     ■ 


<^- 


9\-J<^:\  M3 


I  I  The  region  of  Bergerac  regroups  a  number  of  small 
vineyards.  Which  of  the  following  appellations  or  vineyards 
does  no.  belong  to  the  Bergerac  region.7 

a.  Pecharmant  b.  Madiran 

c.  Cotes  de  Bergerac  d.  Monbazillac 

I   L—  Name  the  three  premiers  crus  (first-growths)  chateaux 
that  were  classified  in  1855  in  Medoc. 

I    "^  •~i^' **'-$*    fe  '  I  <£?  >■  '    C"*^^*^    "   * 

I  W  Name  the  dominant  grape  used  in  the  St.  Emilion  appel- 
lation. 


>       I    The  appellation  Muscadet  sur  lie  means: 

a.  This  wine  has  been  bottled  directly  from  the  cask  in  which  it 
fermented. 

b.  This  wine  has  been  bottled  after  a  resting  period  in  a  differ- 
ent cask  from  the  one  in  which  it  fermented. 

c.  This  wine  comes  from  the  vinevards  located  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire  estuary. 


5- 


.  •    -r.^>.      ^>v;- :-V-c 


;^ 


Which  of  the  following  statements  seems  correct7 

a.  1970  was  an  excellent  vintage  for  red  Bordeaux  and  white 
Bourgogne. 

b.  1975  was  an  excellent  vintage  tor  red  Bordeaux  and  red 
Bourgogne. 

c.  1976  was  a  great  vintage  tor  all  French  wines. 

d.  1978  was  an  excellent  vintage  tor  red  Bourgogne  and  Cotes 
du  Rhone. 
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Name  the  three  producing  districts  of  Armagnac. 

In  Cognac,  fine  Champagne  is  a  blend  of  grands  and 
petite  Champagne,  in  which  there  must  be  a  minimum  of  40,  50, 
or  70  percent  grande  Champagne? 

I  L_y  The  Calvados  du  Pays  d'  Auge  (A.O.C.)  is  distilled 
through  the: 

a.  double  distillation  process. 

b.  continuous  distillation  process. 

j  Q  i  :*-^s-;0fc-  -  '  ;-^^^  -  ^'9^^^  ^9 
\  /  Name  three  different  brands  of  liqueurs  produced  in 
France. 


l VyName  th 


ree  different  brands  of  aperitifs  produced  in 


France. 


&*&&$&&' 


This  test  was  concocted  by  Food  arid  Wines  From  France,  Inc. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


discover  Porto 

an  old  town 
a  historic  wine 


c  For  the  wine  only,  a  travel  agent  k  not  mandatory 
Simpty  ask  the  itnesf  wine  shop  in  your  %\ 


Wines 


of  Portugal 


n-  ot-the-  Century  American  Silver  by  Tiffany  &  Co. 
From  the  Fortunoff  Collection. 


A.  Water  Pitcher  with  Wave  Edge  Handle,  N.Y,  circa  1895.  $2,500 

B.  Pair  of  5-Light  Candelabra,  N.Y,  circa  1895.  $9,000. 

C.  One  of  a  Pair  of  Covered  Entree  Dishes.  N.Y,  circa  1895.  $5,250   the  pair 

D.  4-Bece  After  Dinner  Coffee  Set, N.Y,  circa  1900.  $3,500.,  the  set. 

If  you're  interested  in  selling  your  antique  silver  contact  Susan  Volk  at  our  New  York  City  or  800  number. 


Fortunoff,  the  source. 


681  Fifth  Avenue  at  Mth  Street,  New  York  City  10022.  (212)  671-9300.  Old  Country  Road,  Westbury,  L  I 

Paramus  Park  Mall,  Paramus,  N.J.;  West  Belt  Mall.  Wavne,  N.J.  (Adjacent  to  Willowbrook  Mall) 

Out  of  New  York  State  call  toll-free  iS00)  223-232^.  Within  New  York  State  (800)  344-3449 

We  honor  the  American  Express  card. 


©  1<>S5  Fortunoff 


M'MKIISI  Ml  M 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


Award-Winning 


1.  A  La  Vieille  Russie.  ialx-rge.  (he  illustrated 
i  atalogue  of  our  exhibition,  i  ontaining  188 
cokM  plates  pin-.  16  in  bl.uk  and  white,  is 
available  tor  $38.00  postpaid  via  surface 


mail.  Almost  all  564  pieces 

781  Fifth  Avenue.  NYC  1(H)J 


are  illustrated. 
'.(212)752-1727. 


2.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  The  adventure 
ox's  on  with  a  <  ollet  tion  of  A  &  F  classics 
irn  luding  the  Beefeater*  Steak  Knives,  Satan 
Cloth"  outfits,  the  Flattie  Shoe,  handcrafted 
leather  animal  hassocks  and  world  famous 
60-second  razor.  Also  features  popular  savings 
adventures,  high-quality  gifts,  sporting  life 
equipment,  and  apparel  for  the  active 
family — many  designed  and  exclusively 
made  for  Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  $2.00. 


3.  Allmilmo  Corp.  "Life  is  so  much  richer 
when  lived  in  Allmilmo."  That's  the  theme 
of  Allmilmo,  America's  leading  designer, 
manufai  turer,and  importer  of  prestige 
kitchens  and  baths... offering  the  ultimate 
blend  of  tec  hnology  design  and 
craftsmanship  in  an  almost  limitless  variety 
of  styles.  Send  for  your  complete  color 
catalogue  and  the  address  of  the  Studio  "a" 
dealer  nearest  you.  $6.00. 


4.  Altia  Ltd.  Altia  Ltd.  is  dedicated  totally 
to  the  best  of  everything,  from  daily 
practicalities  to  luxuries:  jewelry,  fine  linens, 
accessories  and  unique  gift  items.  Simply 
send  $3.00 — applicable  toward  your  first 
purchase— to:  Altia  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  490465, 
CS-85,  College  Park,  GA  30349. 


5.  AMC/NA  Parts  &  Accessories  Catalogue. 

Make  your  Mercedes  more  equal  than  all  the 
rest!  With  AMG  of  North  America's 
exclusive  Mercedes-Only  Catalogue 
Collection.  Sophisticated  interior 
appointments,  scintillating  exteriors,  soul- 
stirring  performance  enhancements,  more. 
$25.00. 


T.  ANTHONY  Ltd. 


6.  T.  Anthony  Ltd.  Magnificent, 
meticulously-crafted,  unabashedly- 
handsome... connoisseurs  the  world  over 
will  attest  to  this  collection  extraordinaire 
of  Luggage,  Leather  Accessories,  and 
Unusual  Gifts.  In  the  tradition  of  excellence 
T.  ANTHONY  established  decades  ago, 
each  piece  is  chosen  to  provide  sustained 
service  and  pleasure.  $3.00. 


A 


prey 


Auiemars  Plguet 


725  Fifth  Avenue 


7.  Laura  Ashley.  Thirty  years  ago  Laura 
Ashley  designed  her  first  pattern.  Today, 
Laura  Ashley  still  means  fresh,  romantic  and 
timeless  fashions  for  you  and  your  home, 
available  in  over  seventy  shops  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  and  by  Mail  Order.  Our  yearly 
catalogue  subscription  of  $5.00  includes  four 
fashion  catalogues  plus  our  Home 
Furnishings  catalogue. 


8.  Asprey.  From  October,  Asprey  will  have 
much  bigger  premises  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Come  and  see  us  when  you  visit  New  York 
in  the  holiday  season.  We  now  have  the  full 
range  of  goods  in  Fifth  Avenue  that  have 
hitherto  only  been  available  in  Bond  Street. 
$6.00. 


9.  Audemars  Piguet.  Beautiful  new  four- 
color  catalogue  features  the  watch  known 
only  by  those  who  know:  Audemars  Piguet 
in  an  impessiye  selec  tion  of  styles  for  both 
men  and  women.  Priced  at  $3.00. 


For  more  catalogues  for  connoisseurs,  please  turn  the  page. 
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ton  of  catalogues  for  connoisseurs 


AUSTIN  ST^ET 


1 0.  Austin  Street  Market.  Austin  Street 
Market  ™  Catalogue  c  reates  the  en  joy  ment  and 
ambiance  of  a  crowded  market.  It  is  no 
ordinary  place  to  shop!  Unique  selections  of 
steaks,  hams  and  dozens  of  sausage  flavors. 
Discover  desserts  including  cheesecakes  and 
gourmet  chocolates.  Coffees  include  flavors 
from  around  the  world.  A  truly  innovative 
presentation  blending  the  tradition  of  a 
century-old  company  with  the  lifestyle  of 
today.  $2.00. 


oylo's 


11.  Ayla's.  AYLA'S  Hair  and  Skin  Care 
products  combine  the  mystique  of  Istanbul 
with  the  practicality  of  America!  Now  YOU 
can  enjoy  these  magnificent  selections  of 
hair  and  skin  care  products  which  are  truly 
"in  a  class  by  themselves".  Excellent  holiday 
gift  idea,  $2.00.  Call  toll  free  1-800-33AYLAS 
(332-9527). 


SBalduccl'A 

GREENWICH  VILLAGE,  N.Y. 


12.  Balducci's.  Savor  the  experience  of 
Balducci's  world  of  international  specialty 
foods  with  our  new.  24-page  shop-at-home 
color  catalogue.  Think  of  it  as  an  invitation 
to  superlative  foods — from  our  family  to 
vours.  $3.00  (applicable  to  vour  first 
purchase). 


13.  Banana  Republic.  The  official  gazette 
of  our  imaginary  republic  contains  not  only 
information  on  our  functional,  versatile, 
natural  fabric  travel  and  safari  clothing,  but 
also  travel  tales  and  trivia,  clothing  reviews 
by  distinguished  critics,  unique  and  soulful 
artwork.  Catalogue  subscription:  $1.00. 


J°S.A.  Bank  Clothiers 

Manufacturers  and  Merchants  q)  Fine  Traditional  Clothing 

©  1985  |os.  A.  Bank  Clothiers 

Code:  BNQ 


14.  Jos.  A.  Bank.  BUILD  A  CLASSIC 
WARDROBE... FOR  LESS.  Send  for  our 
88-page  catalogue  and  save  20%-30%  on 
fine  clothing  and  accessories  for  men  and 
women.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  One-vear 
subscription:  $1.00. 


BARAKAT 

15.  Barakat.  Genuine  archaeological  artifacts 
of  Egyptian,  classical,  and  Biblical  times. 
Ancient  coins,  jewelry,  and  art  objects  from 
all  periods  of  history,  all  of  which  are  of 
museum  quality.  Catalogue  of  320  color 
plates,  $30.00.  (213)  859-8408,  429  N. 
Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210. 


BOEHM 


16.  Boehm.  Color  catalogue  featuring 
sculptures  of  birds,  flowers  and  animals  in 
porcelain  and  bronze.  )oin  the  ranks  of  116 
museums  worldwide — begin  a    ollection  of 
BOEHM. ..as  close  as  art  comes      nature. 
$1.00. 


17.  Brielle  Galleries.  Offering  a  world  of  rare 
and  beautiful  difterents  in  "Quest"  —  a 
lavishly  illustrated.  52-page  mail  order  folio 
celebrating  the  art  of  living  well.  $10.00 
value.  Send  postage  onlv   $2.00.  Brielle 
Galleries  787-C  Union  Avenue,  in  Brielle, 
New  jersev  08730. 


Bullock 

C\        "W"  SINCE  1B53 

&Jones 


18.  Bullock  &  Jones.  CLASSIC  CLOTHING  & 
FURNISHINGS  FOR  MEN.  One  of  the  finest 
men's  stores  in  the  world,  Bullock  &  Jones, 
known  to  San  Franciscans  for  over  130 
years,  will  come  to  vour  home  in  a  full  color 
catalogue  that  features  superb  men's 
clothing.  Gratis. 


M>\  I  K'llsl  \u  \l 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


.  n  ; 

m 

19.  Bullocks  wilshirc.  Southern  (  alifornia  s 
own  fine  specialty  storesince  1929  con 
Hnues  the  tradition  <>t  personalized  service 
and  rare  seta  tions  w ith  the  ln\  itation 
t  atalogue  Dt\ln  ated  to  bringing  you  the 
newest  fashion  timeless  classics  and 
luxuries  from  .ill  ovei  the  work)  ( )ne  yeai 
subscription,  $3.50. 


ROBERT  KIRK,  Ltd. 

San  Francisco's  Briii\h  Goods  Store  Since  /V.W 


20.  Cable  Car  Clothiers.  ONLY  THE  FINEST 
<  LOTHING  IN  THE  BEST  OF  TASTE  finds  its 
w,i\  into  our  i  atalogue.  You  II  find  i  lassies 
lot  Ixith  men  and  women — Scottish 
woolens,  British  Viyellas,  Sea  Island  Cottons, 
all  in  elegant,  understated  stvlings.  $3.00  lor 
one  year's  subscription  (applicable  to 
purchase.) 


^--^ 


CAFE  BEAUJOLAIS 
B  •  A-K- E  *  R-Y 


21 .  Cafe  Beaujolais  Bakery.  ( )ne  of  the 
"...most  delil  ious  toods  you  can  order  by 
mail"  (CONNOISSEUR,  Nov.  '841— the 
Italian  nut  confection  PANFORTE  Dl 
MENDOCINO,  and  a  host  of  other  delec- 
tables  made  in  our  Northern  California 
bakery.  Corporate  inquiries  invited. 
Catalogue  $2.00  applied  to  order. 


CASHS 

of  Ireland 
— — rfffi 


22.  Cash  &  Co.  Ltd.  Ireland's  most  elegant 
64-page  color  catalogue  otters  you  treasures 
from  Royal  Doulton,  Wedgwood,  Lladro, 
Aynsley,  Irish  Dresden,  Donegal  Tweed  and 
manv  other  famous  names  You'll  find 
beautiful  values  in  fashion,  bone  china  place 
settings,  porcelain  tigurines,  jewelry  and 
famous  Irish  crystal.  $2.00. 


Art  Consultant}  to  tne  Utorlrt 


CELINE 

PARIS 


23.  Celine.  Visit  the  splendid  world  of  Celine 
of  Paris  in  a  handsome  tall-winter  catalogue 
featuring  the  newest  designs  of  the 
renowned  Madame  Celine.  The  best  of  the 
current  collection  illustrated  in  this  colorful 
catalogue.  $3.00. 


CENTER  ART- 

GALLERIES-HAWAII, 


24.  Center  Art  Galleries.  Center  Art  Galleries- 
Hawaii,  Inc.,  exclusive  representative  for 
Anthony  Quinn,  also  offers  catalogues 
drawn  from  our  extensive  inventory  of  works 
by  Salvador  Dali,  loan  Miro,  Norman 
Rockwell,  Marc  Chagall.  Our  inventory, 
valued  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  spans  the 
centuries  from  Diirer  and  Rembrandt  to 
emerging  masters  of  today. 


CHILDS  GALLERY 


25.  Childs  Gallery.  Collect  Master  Prints 
(Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Whistler,  Hassam, 
Bellows,  etc..)  where  American-European 
museums  have  since  1937.  All  prints  are 
unconditionally  guaranteed!  Send  for  the 
fully  illustrated  32-page  "Print  Annual"  of 
16th-20th-century  prints,  priced  from 
$75-$1 5,000.  Catalogue  $5.00. 


hQNEMONDE= 


CHRISTIE'S 

NEW  YORK 


26.  Christie's.  Enjoy  the  unique  services  of 
the  world's  most  prestigious  fine  art  auction 
house.  Christie's  beautiful  catalogues 
introduce  you  to  the  excitement  of  art  at 
auction.  Information  packet,  including 
complete  publications  subscription  form  and 
descriptive  booklet,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell 
brochure,  and  a  copy  of  our  monthly 
newsletter.  $5.00. 


27.  Cinemonde.  The  country's  paramount 
collection  of  original  movie  posters — 
rare,  classic,  contemporary — such  as 
"Casablanca",  'Citizen  Kane",  Flvnn 
Dietrich,  Marilyn.  Comprehensiv< 
with  over  250  prime  lithos.  Yoi/r  ( I 
now  to  acquire  previously  inaca 
graphics.  $6.00  (credited  tow  ard  first 
purchase). 


For  more  catalogues  for  connoisseurs    please  turn  the  page 
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Crate&Barre 
ie&Barre 
te&Barrel 

II  IVrl 

Crate&Barrel 

28.  Crate  &  Barrel.  One  year  of  the  most 
interesting  cookware,  glassware,  tableware, 
bedding,  fashions,  and  accessories  in  the 
world.  One  year  of  the  newest  products  for 
contemporary  life-styles.  One  year  of  the 
Crate  &  Barrel  catalogues  for  $2.00. 


NAVAJO  RUGS 


ANGELA    CUMMINGS 


29.  Cristof  s.  An  educational  and 
informative  96-page  booklet  about  Navajo 
Weaving,  over  30  color  photos.  Important 
information  for  the  connoisseur  or  novice 
considering  investing  or  decorating  with  this 
Native  American  art  form.  CRISTOF'S 
(505)  988-9881  $6.00. 


30.  Angela  Cummings.  The  Angela 
Cummings  Collection  includes  fine  jewelry 
of  eighteen  karat  gold,  gold  and  stones, 
pearls  and  beads,  sterling  silver,  fine  leathers 
and  silks,  and  sterling  silver  gift  items  for  the 
home.  This  beautifullv  photographed 
44-page  full-color  catalogue  is  now  available 
for  the  first  time.  Reserve  vour  1985  edition 
now  for  deliver;  in  October.  $5.00. 


€BGL 

The  Architects  of  Time 


31.  Ebel.  The  Ebel  collection  is  versatile, 
thin,  elegant  in  stainless  steel  and  18  karat 
gold  or  all  18  karat  gold.  Available  with  or 
witho^  t  diamonds.  Water  resistant.  Extremely 
accurate,  very  Swiss.  All  Ebel  watches  are 
accompanied  by  a  five  year  international 
limited  warranty  and  all  are  intelligently 
priced.  For  information  call  (212)  944-5757. 
$2.00. 


Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 


32.  Eleganza  Ltd.  Reproductions  of  European 
sculptural  masterpieces.  178  color  photos 
illustrate  200  statues,  Greek  vases,  figurines. 
A  22-page  booklet  concerning  the  statues 
accompanies  the  47  pages  of  illustrations.  A 
beautiful  art  book  for  $3.00. 


«# 
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33.  Exeters.  If  vou  enjov  a  catalogue  offering 
the  newest  in  innovative  electronic  products, 
you'll  spend  hours  with  this  one.  Features 
the  world's  first  hand-held  electronic  phone 
dialer.  Other  popular  items  include  authentic 
replicas  of  famous  designer  watches, 
advanced  home  exercise  equipment,  die- 
cast  metal  cars  (1/18  scale)  from  Italy,  a 
European  massager,  and  much  more.  To 
receive  a  full-year  subscription  to  this  highly 
acclaimed  catalogue,  send  $2.00. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
BOSTON 


34.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Discover  the 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON  by  mail. 
Send  for  the  Museum's  new  catalogue  and 
explore  74  full-color  pages  of  unique  j  fts 
reproduced  from  our  renowned  collect     is. 
You'll  find  jewelry,  scarves,  sculpture, 
glassware,  cookware,  posters,  books, 
Christmas  cards,  children's  educational 
games,  and  more.  Send  $1.00  for  a  vear's 
subscription  to  our  catalogue. 


36.  The  Golden  Basket.  The  designer  of  the 
original  14K-gold  Nantucket  Lightship  Basket 
in  miniature  has  compiled  a  full-color 
catalogue  of  unique  jewelry  creations 
available  in  14K  and  18K  gold,  with  many 
including  precious  stones.  Send  $2.00. 


M'WKUM  MIM 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


TME  NMEST 
CHINA*  GLASS  SHOP 
IN  TME  WORLD - 
SINCE  1827 


37.  Goodes  of  London.  A  beautiful  sele<  Hon 

in  full-color  of  the  finest  china,  glass,  silver, 
cutler,,  table  lamps,  ornamental  items,  and 
viirts  to  lx>  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Shopping  In  mail  otters  excellent  savings 
compared  with  U.S.  retail  prices.  Catalogue 
price,  $4.00. 


38.  Gracie  Inc.  The  Gracie  Design  Port- 
tolio     I  rom  Gracie,  America's  foremost 
specialist  in  Oriental  Wallcoverings,  Oriental 
St  nt'iis,  Oriental  Porcelains  and  Oriental 
Furniture.  For  your  copy,  a  treasure  in  itself, 
send  $10.00  to  Grac  le  Inc  ,  979  Third  Ave., 
NY,  NY  10022. 


^^ 


40.  Grand  Finale.  Quality  merchandise  from 
famous  companies  at  30%-70%  off  the 
original  retail  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
For  a  year  of  Grand  Finale  catalogues,  send 
$2.00.  (U.S.  addresses  only.) 


THE  GREAT  CHEFS  OF  FRANCE 

AT 

THE  ROBERT  MONDAVI  WINERY 


41.  Great  Chefs  of  France.  More  than  a 
cooking  school -a  gourmet  extravaganza 
combining  great  food  and  fine  wines 
with  elegant  presentation  in  magical 
surroundings.  A  truly  unique  experience. 
From  $1,230.00  to  $2,950.00.  Brochure 
gratis  (limited  availability). 


GUBELIN 


42.  Gubelin.  Gubelin's  Swiss  artisans  create 
many  one-of-a-kind  designs  in  18  karat 
gold — many  with  the  world's  most  precious 
gemstones.  Also,  complete  collections  of 
Patek  Philippe,  Audemars  Piguet,  Ebel,  and 
Omega  are  offered.  Discover  the 
culmination  of  one  hundred  thirty  years  of 
affinity  with  fine  jewelry  in  our  portfolio  of 
enticements.  Gratis. 


<&?£> 


GUCCI 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

"New  York's  most  famous  store 

since  before  the  Civil  War" 


SINCE    1861 


43.  Gucci.  The  1985  Gucci  Autumn/Winter 
Catalogue,  featuring  96  pages  of  distinctive 
fashion,  leather  goods,  gifts,  and  accessories 
for  men  and  women  with  discriminating 
taste.  $6.00. 


44.  Gump's.  Seventy-six  color  pages 
featuring  hundreds  of  gifts  from  around  the 
world,  including  Oriental  pieces,  jewelry, 
jade,  porcelain,  silver,  lamps,  stationery, 
fashion  and  special  Christmas  delights. 
Order  now.  Series  of  four  Gift  Books  $3.00 
(Foreign  subscriptions  $15.00). 


45.  Hammacher  Schlemmer.  Our  new 

catalogue  features  the  Only  Electric  Zoom 
Miniature  Binocular,  the  Self-Steaming  Suit 
Bag,  the  Remote-Controlled  Indoor  Tele- 
vision Antenna  and  hundreds  of  unusi 
items  that  can't  be  found  elsewhere..  $2.00. 


For  more  catalogues  lor  connoisseurs,  please  turn  the  page. 
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an.  HANSEN 


&  Co  (Jewellers   Ltd 

London  Wl 
Tel:  (011441)493  8904 

46.  Hancocks  &  Company.  Established  in  the 
heart  of  London's  West  end  in  1848,  makers 
of  the  Victoria  Cross,  have  supplied  fine 
jewellery  and  silver  to  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  for  over  a  century.  The  tradition 
continues  today  as  illustrated  in  our  1985/6 
catalogue  of  rare  antique  and  individually 
commissioned  items.  Catalogue  $4.00. 


' 
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47.  G.R.  Hansen.  Prominent  source  for  fine 
jewelry  and  object  d'art.  Our  background  in 
mining,  gem  cutting  and  as  a  manufacturing 
jeweler  to  the  trade  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  shop  for  the  finest  in  jewelry 
and  gem  art  with  trust  and  ease.  St.  Louis 
(314)  569-0842;  New  York  City  (212) 
247-6389.  Full-color  catalogue,  $2.00. 


48.  Herend  Procelain.  Herend  Procelain,  the 
finest  collection  of  porcelain  in  the  world, 
presents  its  new,  full-color  84-page 
catalogue.  This  prestigious,  hand-painted 
collection  features  an  elegant  arrav  of 
dinnerware,  fanevware,  serving  and 
decorative  accessories,  figurines,  lamps  and 
special  limited  editions.  $5.00. 


HERMES 

PARIS 


49.  Hermes.  In  itself  a  sumptuous  gift,  the 
elegant  120-page  Hermes  catalogue  brings 
the  best  of  Paris  to  you:  the  world  famous 
silks,  leather  goods,  timeless  couture  and 
unique  accessories  that  have  made  Hermes 
the  standard  of  luxury  since  1837.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  prices  are  included  for  your 
convenience.  $6.00. 


50.  Horchow.  This  Christmas,  let  Horchow 
deliver  the  best  of  everything  to  your 
doorstep.  Decoratives,  linens,  fashions, 
accessories,  jewelry,  and  collectibles.  Mail  or 
toll-free  phone.  For  a  full  vear  of  catalogues, 
send  $3.00. 


«€  its  a  small  work!  3* 


The  Tittam  of  the  Miniature  World 


51.  It's  a  Small  World.  The  world's  finest 
collection  of  miniature  furniture,  silver, 
china,  books,  flowers  and  accessories.  All 
scaled  one  inch  to  the  foot.  You  may  order 
from  our  72-page  catalogue.  $5.00. 


agnin 


52. 1.  Magnin.  I.  Magnin  Reflections'9:  the 

new  standard  in  shop-at-home  style     et  our 
gift-packed  Christmas  issue  begin  si 
subscription.  It's  filled  with  the  I.  Mag  ; in- 
edited  collection  of  American  and  European 
designer  fashions  for  the  multifaceted  lives  oi 
today's  women.  Plus  special  things  for  him, 
the  kids,  your  home.  One  year  is  only  $4.00. 


McGUIRE 


53.  McGuire.  Full-color  68-page  book 
featuring  the  classic  collection  of  premier- 
qualitv  rattan  desgins.  Mso  shown    designs 
from  McGuire  Special  Collections:  Bamboo 
Tables,  Oriental  Hardwood,  Teak,  Willow, 
Palasan,  Laced  Rawhide  and  Zambales. 
$5.00. 


MIKIMOTO 

The  Originator  of  Cultured  Fearls. 
^    Since  1893. 


54.  Mikimoto.  In  this  limited  edition,  full- 
color  catalogue,  the  creator  of  the  world's 
first  cultured  pearl  offers  a  selection  of  the 
tmest  classic  and  contemporary  cultured 
pearl  jewelry  designs.  Choose  from  one-of-a- 
kind  creations  or  an  extensive  collection  of 
gifts  for  any  occasion.  All  in  the  Mikimoto 
tradition  of  incomparable  quality.  $3.00. 


\P\IKIIMMI\I 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


sidney     moL 

Designer  ond^r  Creator  of  Fine  Jewelry 


55.  Sidney  Mobell.  The  new  catalogue  from 
the  international  lamed  |eweler  Sidney 
Mobell.  Authorized  agency  tor  Cartier, 
Rolex,  Patek  Phillippe,  Vacheron  Constantin, 
Dupont.  and  other  famous  names.  Precious 
examples  of  good  taste.  Catalogue  price 
deductible  with  any  purchase  $5.00. 


MOBOCO 

THE  way  to  acquire 
finejewellry. 

56.  Moboco.  MOBOCO  FINE  JEWELRY  & 
GEMS.  Knoyvn  by  a  select  clientele 
worldwide  for  exceptional  values  of  fine 
jewelry  and  Swiss  Timepieces  such  as  Rolex, 
Piaget,  Audemars  Piguet,  Chopard  and 
Corum.  MOBOCO,  where  the  finest  is  not 
the  most  expensive.  $3.00  for  postage  & 
handling.  (714)  644-8325.  200  Newport 
Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Ca.  92660. 


The 

Museum 

of 

Modern 

Art 


57.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Over 
3,000  MODERN  DESIGN  CLASSICS  for 
home  or  office.  Many  represented  in  the 
Museum's  Design  Collection.  Furnishings, 
desk-top  and  table-top  accessories,  tools, 
toys,  books,  posters,  calendars  and  more. 
$2.00  subscription  (Xmas  '85  &  Spring  '86.; 


MONTGOMERY 
GALLERY 


58.  Montgomery  Gallery.  Color  catalogues 
$12.00.  Year  Subscription  (approx.  5)  $48.00 
Free  Gallery  Brochure  featuring  French  and 
American  Impressionist,  Western,  California, 
and  marine  painting.  Changing  exhibitions. 

824  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Telex  821832  (415)788-8300 


MRS.  M> 
FU  DGE 

mm 

OF  CARMEL 

59.  Mr 

ever  ei 
right  h 
&Miss 
our  mi 
fashior 
$3.00. 

s.  M.'s  Fudge.  The  best  fudge  yc 
it.  Cooked  in  a  great  copper  kef 
ere  in  the  window  of  our  shop  a 
ion  daily,  then  cooled  and  slice 
rble  slabs,  Mrs.  M.'s  fudge  has 
ied  taste  you'll  remember.  Catal 
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60.  The  Nature  Company.  An  outrageous 
assemblage  of  gifts,  prints,  books,  tools,  and 
activities,  all  inspired  by  the  world  of  nature. 
Two  issues  annually,  plus  a  midwinter 
supplement,  featuring  weather  instruments, 
jewelry,  binoculars,  posters,  shirts,  sculpture, 
and  dozens  of  unique  discovery  tools  for  all 
ages.  $2.00. 


IT'S  JUST  WHAT  YOU  ORDERED 

61.  Neiman-Marcus.  Stylish,  timely,  a  delight 
to  peruse-and  it's  packed  with  exciting 
surprises  for  everyone  on  your  list.  The 
Neiman-Marcus  Christmas  Book  is,  quite 
simply,  the  ultimate  way  to  shop  by  mail. 
Reserve  yours  now  for  delivery  by  mid- 
October,  and  shop  N-M  from  the 
convenience  of  home.  $5.00. 


By  appointment  to 

HRH  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Manufacturers  of  Toilet  Requisites 

Penhaligon's  Limtted.  London. 

Penhaligon's 

>pyW  turn  (a/ft/i/ii/m></ '  lX7f 


62.  Penhaligon's.  Classical  perfumes,  toilet 
waters,  after  shaves,  bath  oils  and  soaps  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Antique  scent  bottles 
and  old  English  silver.  Exclusive  gifts, 
charmingly  wrapped.  Send  for  details  and 
colour  catalogue.  $5.00,  Credit  Cards  only. 


THE 
JAPAN 


OLLECTION 

63.  Ronin  Gallery.  The  Japan  Collection 
from  Ronin  Gallery*  is  a  unique  36-page 
Holiday  catalogue  of  fine  17tn  thru  20th 
century  woodblock  prints,  crafts,  netsuke. 
pottery,  posters,  caras,  book  other 

unusual  gift  &  decorating  ideas  from  Japan. 
Send  $3.00  for  a  year's  subscription  oi 
catalogues. 


For  more  catalogues  for  connoisseurs,  please  turr.  the  page. 
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64.  Rosenberg  &  Stiebel.  A  Bronze  Bestiary. 
70  Renaissance  bronze  animals.  A  fully- 
illustrated  87-page  catalogue  and  essay  by 
Penelope  Hunter-Stiebel  about  animals  in 
the  Renaissance.  $10.00  postpaid.  32  East 
57th  Street,  NYC  10022.  (212)  753-4368. 


Scandicfy     ) 
Down  Shops 


65.  Scandia  Down.  The  Scandia  Down 
catalogue  has  everything  you  need  to  turn 
your  bedroom  into  a  dream  room. 
Magnificent  comforters.  Luxurious  linens. 
Plush  pillows.  Designer  beds,  wool  sleeper 
pads.  And  more!  )ust  $3.00. 


PAPERWEIGHTS 


66.  L.H.  Selman  Ltd.  The  Collectors' 
Paperweights  Price  Guide  and  Catalogue 
features  a  new  and  exquisite  full-color  listing 
or  250  antique  and  contemporary 
paperweights,  136  pages.  Price  redeemable 
on  am  purchase  of  SI 00.00  or  more  from 
L.H.  Selman  Ltd  $10.00. 


SHREVE   &  CO 


JEWELERSSINCE1852 


67.  Shreve  &  Co.  The  famous  silver  box 
from  Shreve  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco  can  now 
be  part  of  your  gift  giving  tradition.  Our 
exquisite  collection  of  fine  jewelry  and  gifts 
are  presented  in  an  elegant,  full-color,  sixty- 
four  page  catalogue.  With  the  purchase  of 
our  catalogue  for  $5.00,  you  will  receive  a 
$5.00  gift  certificate  applicable  to  a  purchase 
of  $25. 00  or  more.  $5.00. 


££ 


INC. 


Simic  Galleries 

FOR  THE  ULTIMATE  EXPERIENCE  IN  ART 


.*, 


68.  Simic  Galleries.  Full-color  catalogue 
representing  over  40  of  today's  finest 
contemporary  artists  for  the  discriminating 
collector.  Seascape  art,  landscape  scenes, 
French  Impressionist  and  European  street 
scenes,  old-master  works,  florals,  wildlife 
paintings... and  more!  $15.00. 


Si 


impson 

01-734  2002   llCCADILLY 


69.  Simpson  Piccadilly.  Simpson  Piccadillv 
of  London  present  their  new  Fall  catalogue, 
featuring  48  pages  of  their  world  famous 
DAKS  clothing,  together  with  superb  fashion 
and  accessories  for  men  and  women. 
Each  item  reflects  Simpson  Piccadilly's 
reputation  for  high  qualitv  and  classic 
British  fashion.  $4.00 


SOTHEBYS 


FOUNDED  1744 


70.  Sotheby's.  Share  our  experts'  know  ledge 
through  Sotheby's  lavishly  illustrated 
catalogues.  Order  a  furniture,  paintings  or 
jewelry  catalogue  at  a  discount  price  and 
qualify  for  an  additional  savings  on  any 
catalogue  subscription.  $10.00  each. 


WOOL 


v  SPECIALTY  SHOP  J 

71.  Woolby  Spiegel:  44  pages  of  fashion 
classics  for  women  and  men  from  Evan- 
Picone.  Georfre\  Beene.  Finitv  Bill  Blass, 
more.  Beautiful  wool. ..plus  perfect 
accessories... at  perfect  prices.  $2.00, 
applicable  to  your  first  purchase. 


SUTTON 


Reproductions  of  fine  18th-century  American  furniture 


72.  Sutton  Reproductions.  Thirty-two  page, 
full-color  catalogue  contains  exquisite,  hand- 
made reproductions  of  rare  and  important 
18th-century  American  antiques.  Features 
Oueen  Anne  and  Chippendale  occasional 
accent  pieces.  $5.00. 
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TIFFANY  &C0. 


73.  Charles  de  Temple.  \mrm  ans  travelling 
to  London  have  long  made  c  harles  de 
remple's  gallery  .1  priority  "top  Here  some 
ni  the  world  -  most  discerning  people  have 
theii  jewellery  designed  and  made  to  order 
in  Charles  de  Temple's  studios  at  52  lermyn 
strtn-t  urn  the  1  omei  oi  the  Pit  t  adilly 
Vrcade)  (  ataloguenow  available,  $10.00. 


74.  Tessiers  Ltd.  ressiers  t  atalogue  contains 
a  selection  ol  fine  jewels  and  silver,  lx>th 
antique  and  period  that  arc  available  in  their 
New  Bund  Street  showrooms.  The  business, 
established  in  the  late  I  ighteenth  Century,  is 
renowned  foi  its  quality  and  service. 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers 
Association.  Price  $5.00. 


75.  Tiffany  &  Co.  Tiffany's  designs  have  set 
internationally  recognized  standards  of 

ex(  ellenc  e.  Sele<  t  from  among  Tiffany 
classics  in  jewelry,  timepieces,  sterling  silver, 
leather  goods,  china  and  crystal.  Fall 
Selc(  tions  1  atalogue.  $3.00. 


titf  Norm  Thompson 


v&ZQyjJjmjLsatlliBiflP 


76.  Norm  Thompson.  Alderwood  Smoked 
salmon,  luxurious  silk  garment,  innovative 
footwear  and  one-of-a-kind  gifts.  That's  just  a 
sample  of  the  "ESCAPE  from  the  ordinary "" 
items  that  await  you  in  the  Norm  Thompson 
C  atalogue.  We  are  committed  to  offering 
quality  products  of  enduring  value. ..and  all 
are  backed  by  the  strongest  guarantee  in  the 
business.  FREE  catalogue. 


TRIFLE 


77.  Trifles.  Toys.  Joys.  Delights.  Diversions. 
Fashion.  Fascinations.  Linens.  Luxuries.  For 
holiday  gifts  and  for  yourself,  shop  by  mail 
or  toll-free  phone.  For  a  full  year  of  Trifles 
catalogues,  send  $2.00. 


78.  Unicover  Corp.  Join  the  world's  most 
intellectual  people  in  collecting  First  Day 
Covers  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
First  Day  Cover  Society.  Our  Covers  feature 
museum-quality  cachets;  official  postmarks 
signifying  First  Day  of  Issue;  and  each  new 
stamp  issued  by  the  U.S.  Send  $1.00  for  an 
exquisite  cover  and  more  information  about 
the  U.S.  First  Day  Cover  Society. 


VACHERON 


CONSTANTIN 

Geneve 


WILLIAMS-SONOMA 


ZYDERM"  COLLAGEN  TREATMENTS 


79  Vacheron  Constantin.  Vacheron 
Constantin,  the  oldest  watch  manufacturers 
in  the  world,  founded  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  1755.  Vacheron  Constantin: 
to  own  one  is  a  rare  privilege;  to  wear  one  is 
to  share  in  history.  Distinctive  timepieces 
available  in  stainless  steel,  stainless  steel  and 
18-karat  gold,  and  all  18-karat  gold.  $2.00. 


80.  Williams-Sonoma — A  Catalogue  for 
Cooks.  Discover  what  serious  cooks  have 
known  since  1956.  Williams-Sonoma  offers 
the  finest  kitchenwares,  household  articles, 
and  specialty  foods — many  are  exclusive. 
Two-year  subscription  to  A  Catalogue  for 
Cooks  (12  issues),  plus  "special  edition" 
catalogues,  $2.00.  (Sorry,  U.S.  addresses 
only). 


81.  Zyderm®  Collagen  Treatments.  Now 

there's  a  process  that  actually  help-,  eliminate 
wrinkles.  And  you  can't  buy  i!  at  a  <  osmetic 
counter.  For  more  inf<  ■■  for  a 

free  brochure.  Or  call  1004. 


ARRARD 


■ 

•SOON 


necklace  £32. 1 50,  Diamond  leaf  and  "^P^^^^Silwoa  Calibre  sapphire  and  diamond 


BY  COLETTE  ROSSANT   PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRIAN  HAGIWARA 


A  NEW  AMERICAN 

HARVEST 


EXOTIC  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  NOW  HOMEGROWN, 
SIGNAL  A  CULINARY  REVOLUTION 

Walking  through  the  streets  of  SoHo,  in  downtown  New  York  I  er  baskets  were  bunches  of  doll-size  carrots  and  beets,  tiny  zuc- 
City,  one  day,  I  spotted  through  the  window  of  a  gourmet  store  an  I  chini  with  their  blossoms  still  attached,  dewy  bunches  of  rare 
extraordinary  display  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Piled  in  large  wick-  I  herbs,  little  green  tomatoes  with  pale,  paper-thin  husks,  leaves  of 

Above:  In  the  poetic  style  of]iian  Gns:  purple  and  green  kohlrabi,  infantine  ears  of  miniature  corn,  squash  blossoms. 
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noist  shiitake  and  pleurotte  mushrooms,  and  .1 

resembling  an  car  of  corn  with  a  crocodile  skin. 

nopl}  o(  exotic  vegetables  come  from.' 

rhe  miniature   vegetables,   explained   Lee  Grimsbo,   who 

created  the  display,  came  from  Florida,  the  herbs  from  California, 

rhe  mushrooms  from  Vermont  and  Oregon;  the  crocodile  corn 

was  a  monstera  deliciosa,  the  frmr  of  the  philodendron  plant.  It 

came  from  Florida,  where  it  is  grown  along  with  the  sapote  and 

date  persimmon.  "Big  is  out,  small  is  in   .    .    .   and  everything  is 

grown  in  the  United  States!" 

Thar  answer  only  provoked  more  questions.  What  caused  these 
changes?  Who  was  growing  the  new  ctops,  and  where.'  How  were 
the  avant-garde  farmers  linked  to  retailers,  traditionally  an  unad- 
ven  urous  lot?  Could  rhe  quality  of  this  new  American  produce  be 
compared  to  rhar  expected  in  Europe?  The  last  question  I  could 
answer  by  cooking  meals  that  made  use  oi  these  new  colors, 
shapes,  and  tasres,  and  they  turned  our  to  be  enchanting.  Still,  I 
wanted  to  know  more  about  these  new  crops  and  before  long  was 
deep  into  what  I  rhmk  of  as  America's  newesr  food  chain. 

The  first  thing  I  discovered  was  that  mote  and  more  inde- 
pendent farmers  have  begun  producing  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles that  we  used  to  get  only  from  Europe,  Australia,  and 
Mexico.  As  1  spoke  to  local  greengrocers,  chefs,  and 
wholesalers,  the  picture  of  a  changing  American  agricul- 
ture emerged.  It  is  characterized  by  rhe  deep  inreresr  taken 
in  food  by  a  small  group  of  young  farmers  and  a  concerned  new- 
band  of  wholesalers.  Together,  they  are  researching  new  vaneties 
of  seeds  from  all  over  the  world  and  developing  astonishing  new 
fruirs  and  vegetables  nghr  here  in  rhe  United  States.  The  whole- 
salers form  the  vital  link  between  the  farmers  and  a  breed  of  chefs 
who  are  busy  creating  a  new  American  cuisine.  I  simply  had  to  get 
out  there  and  see  and  taste  it  all  for  myself. 

I  turned  again  to  Lee  Gtimsbo  as  a  guide.  This  passionate,  seri- 
1  'us  son  of  a  Mmnesora  horticulturist,  whose  days  as  an  art  student 
refined  his  eye  for  color  and  form,  is  now  in  charge  of  fresh  pro- 
duce foi  Dean  &  DeLuca,  one  of  New  York's  best-known  gourmet 
shops.  Together  we  flew  to  Florida. 

We  began  in  Dade  County,  near  Miami,  where  the  Cuban  and 
South  American  communities  have  had  a  powerful  impact  on  the 
local  crops.  In  Homestead,  south  oi  Miami,  Jean  and  Lain 
Gurhne  have  twenty-five  acres  oi  magnificent  ttees  and  plants 
btought  from  all  over  the  world.  Lain  is  a  former  Eastern  Airlines 
pilot,  tall  and  wiry,  with  a  leathery,  tanned  face  and  plenty  ot 
stamina  to  belie  his  seventy-three  years.  He  belongs  to  a  group  ot 
small  growers  who  are  shipping  unfamiliar  kinds  of  tropical  fruit 
all  over  the  country. 

A  tour  of  his  fields  starts  with  a  look  at  monstera,  a  philoden- 
dron whose  enormous  stems  come  nghr  our  of  a  late-late  horror 
movie.  Its  dark  green,  scaly  truir  grows  upright,  and  its  taste  tails 
somewhere  between  those  of  a  ripe  pineapple  and  a  banana;  rhe 
fruit  is  shipped  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Akron.  For  years,  he 
grew  carambolas,  or  Chinese  star  fruit.  The  slender,  graceful  trees 
bear  bright  yellow-orange,  deeply  incised  fruit  that,  when  you 
slice  it,  resembles  a  srar.  The  taste  is  ot\\  mix  of  apricot  and  sour 
cherries.  Last  year,  200,000  pounds  of  carambolas  were  shipped 
from  Florida  all  over  rhe  country.  As  1  munch  on  this  delicious 
fruit,  I  daydream  about  how  I  might  use  it.  Lain  shows  me  rhe 
black  sapote,  which  I  had  tasted  a  few  bouts  earlier  in  a  sweet, 
homemade  sauce  poured  over  ice  cream.  The  sapote  is  rhe  native 

A  cubist  cornucopia:  monstera  deliciosa,  litchi  nuts, 

papaya,  wampee,  mamay  sapote,  vanilla  sapote,  loquat,  canistel, 

calamondin,  carambola,  pinkguava,  andatemoya. 
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ith  America  and  the  Caribbean,  but  instead  of 

irange  color,  the  black  sapote's  skin  is  green, 

rown.  Although  it  is  still  difficult  to  find  commer- 

■  is  available  in  New  York  City  and  in  Latin  Amer- 

;nters  around  the  country.  The  Guthries  also  raise  the 

white  sapote,  a  favorite  South  American  fruit  with  pale  yellow 

tlesh  and  green  skin  and  noticeably  sweeter  than  the  black  sapote. 

The  Guthries  have  thirteen  sapote  trees  bearing  fruit  and  are 

going  to  plant  many  more. 

But  there's  more — fruit  I  had  never  dreamed  of,  let  alone  seen: 
like  jak  fruit,  which  grows  three  feet  long  and  can  weigh  up  to  a 
hundred  pounds.  Lain  cuts  one  open.  The  flesh  is  white  and  gum- 
my, with  tightly  packed  seeds  that  can  be  roasted  like  chestnuts. 
A  market  for  these  delicious  monsters  is  opening  up  in  Florida. 
The  same  is  true  for  sapodilla,  a  Mexican  native,  rust  colored  and 
round,  with  the  taste  of  a  maple-sugary  pear.  I  see  tamarind  trees 
with  feathery  branches  and  pods  that  hang  like  Christmas  deco- 
rations (tamarinds  are  eaten  dried,  made  into  a  drink,  or  used  as  a 
spice);  litchis;  loquats;  and  the  amazing  canistel,  or  egg  fruit, 
which  looks  rather  like  a  hard-boiled  yolk  but  tastes  like  sweet 
pumpkin.  Lain  wants  to  grow  everything.  "If  only  I  were  twenty," 
he  says  wistfully. 

Where  does  he  find  seeds.7  One  source  is  a  young  horticulturist 
named  Peggy  Kenney,  who  manages  the  five-acre  headquarters  of 
the  Rare  Fruit  Council  International,  in  Miami.  She  shows  us  500 
or  so  varieties  oi  trees  and  plants:  macadamia,  Seville  orange, 
cherries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  plantains,  red  bananas,  atemoyas. 
The  list  goes  on.  Peggy  travels  the  world  over  for  this  nonprofit 
organization,  collecting  seeds  and  plant  material  she  thinks  may 
do  well  commercially  in  southern  Florida.  "The  Cuban  immigra- 
tion here  has  enriched  us,"  she  says.  "Our  two  cultures  are  blend- 
ing. "  Then  she  adds,  "If  the  farmers  don't  have  someone  to  advise 
them  about  growing  and  selling  these  things,  they  won't  develop 
commercially.  We  need  someone  to  convince  the  gourmet  stores 
and  the  supermarkets  that  these  new  crops  are  worth  having.  The 
distributor  must  really  care  about  what  we  grow." 

Enter  Herschel.  No  last  name7  "No,  just  call  meHerschel." 
A  young,  nervous  former  piano  player  from  New  York, 
Herschel  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
Florida  food  chain.  His  passion  and  excitement  are  con- 
tagious. The  founder  of  a  company  he  calls  No  Bananas, 
Herschel  gets  in  touch  with  the  farmers,  manages  them, 
gives  them  new  seeds,  and  cultivates  the  company's  own  land. 
Later,  he  packages,  ships,  and  sells  the  produce  himself.  He 
started  two  seasons  ago  with  a  truckload  of  carambolas  and  tor  the 
1985-86  season  anticipates  selling  10,000  pounds  oi  the  Thai 
variety,  which  is  sweeter  than  the  Chinese.  This  year  he  is  han- 
dling litchis,  longans,  atemoyas,  several  types  of  sapote,  and  can- 
istel. "It  is  now  carried  by  supermarket  chains  like  Grand  Union 
and  Food  Emporium,"  he  tells  me.  He  is  growing  the  rose  apple,  a 
juicy,  perfumed  yellow  globe,  and,  for  the  first  time,  wampee  (can 
the  name  be  for  real?),  a  small,  yellow  fruit  that  grows  in  clusters 
with  ttanslucent,  refreshing  flesh,  high  in  vitamin  C.  Herschel's 
company  will  probably  gross  over  a  million  this  vear — and  that's 
not  wampum! 

I  think  of  what  the  late,  great  French  chef  Jean  Troisgros  once 
told  me:  "Mind  my  words,  Colette,  it  is  America  which  will 
become  the  heir  to  French  cuisine. "  French  cuisine  ?  It  was  Amer- 
ican cuisine  that  I  was  discovering!  An  ever-increasing  culinary 
sophistication  at  home  has  led  to  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
farmers  in  subtropical  fields.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  move 
to  raise  new  crops  has  approached  its  natural  limits.  There  are 
surely  surprises  ahead. 
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But  now  I  am  tired  from  walking  through  Lain  Guthrie's  fields. 
My  head  is  swimming  with  new  names.  Will  I  remember  the  dif- 
ference between  atemoya  and  cherimoya.1  Tomorrow  I  will  visit 
Charles  Smoleny,  the  mysterious  Charles,  a  young  farmer  who  is 
changing  the  way  we  grow  vegetables;  Robert  Baterna,  who  grows 
wing  beans  and  chayote;  and  Llovd  Miller,  who  grows  acerolas 
and  mamey  sapote.  I  fall  asleep  and  dream  of  passion  fruit,  blood 
oranges,  f raises  des  bois. 

The  next  day,  Llovd  Miller,  who  cultivates  thirtv-seven  acres 
of  land  outside  Homestead,  tells  me  that  one  plump  little  acerola 
cherry — a  native  oi  the  Caribbean  known  as  the  Barbados  cher- 
ry— contains  as  much  vitamin  C  as  four  oranges.  Lloyd  produces 
200,000  pounds  ot  acerola  pulp  ayear,  which®  farg  esm  sth  I 
Europe  and  Japan,  for  the  production  of  herbal  teas  and  soft 
drinks.  The  shelf  life  of  the  acerola  cherry  is  brief,  and  this  poses  a 
shipping  problem,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  delicious  cherries  will 
soon  appear  in  some  markets.  Miller  also  grows  the  mamey 
sapote,  prized  by  the  Cubans  and  South  Americans,  who  pay  a 
rather  high  price  for  its  sweet,  rich  pulp;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest- 
recorded  fruits  in  the  New  World. 

From  the  Millers',  we  drive  to  Charles  Smoleny's  farm,  at 
the  end  oi  a  long  dirt  road.  Charles  is  suspicious  oi  me  at 
first.  He  dislikes  journalists  and  is  afraid  his  secrets  will  be 
stolen  by  other  growers.  Competition  is  fierce.  A  first- 
generation  American  of  Slovak  descent,  Charles  started 
his  Plantation  Spice  Growers  Inc.  with  only  5  acres.  Today 
he  owns  160  acres  and  leases  more,  growing  no  fewer  than  seventy 
different  vegetables  and  fruits.  Working  with  his  geneticist  part- 
ner, Vicki  Drane,  and  his  trusted  foreman,  Rudv  Aguilar,  Charles 
has  developed  some  extraordinary-  hybrids  and  has  created  a  high- 
ly structured,  modern  agricultural  system,  with  nine  separate 
farms  supervised  and  harvested  by  140  Mexican- American 
employees.  They  are  given  homes,  their  children  are  sent  to 
school,  and  they  are  taught  how  and  when  to  pick  and  how  to 
pack  the  produce  carefully  so  that  it  will  arrive  at  markets  around 
the  country-  looking  as  good  as  any  European  import.  The  loyalty 
ot  his  workers  is  the  kev  to  his  well-run  farm.  As  Rudy  says  with  a 
mocking  smile,  "We'll  kill  tor  him." 

Charles  started  out  with  chilies  and  herbs,  but  his  break- 
through has  been  the  harvest  oi  miniature  vegetables.  These  are 
not  picked  when  immature;  they  are  fully  grown — tiny  courgettes 
(zucchini)  with  their  blossoms  still  attached,  Lilliputian  lemon- 
drop  squash,  small  scallop  Peter  Pans,  miniature  tomatoes  rang- 
ing in  color  from  deep  red  to  yellow.  He  grows  nasturtium  flowers, 
French  rnuche.  spaghetti-thin  haricots  violets  (violet  string  beans), 
lemon  grass,  garlic  chives,  and  African  rosemary,  so  pungent  you 
can  smell  it  tor  miles.  With  the  help  ot  the  computer  system  that 
has  organized  most  of  his  farming  techniques,  Charles  is  the  agro- 
techmcian  ot  tomorrow,  blending  traditional  farming  with  scien- 
tific technology,  research,  and  a  strong  awareness  of  new  trends 
among  the  country's  major  chefs. 

From  Charles's  high-tech  farm,  we  drive  to  the  family-run  thir- 
teen acres  operated  by  Robert  Baterna,  a  first-generation  immi- 
grant from  the  Philippines,  and  his  wife,  Susan,  and  their  chil- 
dren, at  the  outskirts  ot  Homestead.  Here  he  cultivates  white  and 
green  chayote  and  the  new  wing  bean.  We  are  greeted  warmly  and 
immediately  are  shown  the  wild-looking  vines  bearing  the  six-  to 
nine-inch  wing  beans,  datk  gteen  and  ridged  so  that  when  cut 
crosswise  the\  have  lovely  shapes.  Robert  tells  me  that  his  first 
crop  hit  New  York  during  the  summer.  He  is  helped  along  by 
Peggy  Kennev,  who  supplies  him  with  seeds  and  advice;  by  Her- 
schel, who  helps  him  pack  and  find  markets;  by  people  like  Lee 
Gnmsbo,  who  will  take  chances  buying  little-known,  unusual 
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MONSTERA  DELICIOSA  tastes  like  a 
mixture  of  pineapple  and  banana.  Slice 
r li in  and  serve  cold  with  creme  fraiche,  or 
mix  in  fresh  truir  salad.  Excellent  for  sor- 
bet. The  pulp,  mashed  and  strained, 
makes  a  cool  summer  drink. 

WING  BEANS  are  long,  edible  pods  tast- 
ing like  a  cross  between  a  French  string 
bean  and  a  snow  pea.  Steam  whole;  then 
saute  in  butter  with  chopped  parsley  and 
garlic.  Or,  slice  crosswise  and  stir-fry  the 
tour-sided  slices;  then  sprinkle  with  black 
sesame  seeds. 

RAD1CCHIO  is  a  round,  crisp  salad  with 
an  interesting,  bittersweet  taste,  excellent 
mixed  with  romaine  or  Boston  lettuce. 
When  stewed  in  white  wine  with  garlic 
and  fresh  basil,  it  turns  into  a  rusty  brown 
sauce  that  is  superb  with  steamed  vegeta- 
bles, broiled  chicken,  or  fish. 

LOQUAT  flesh  is  white  to  yellow-orange 
with  mild,  tart-to-sweet  perfumed  taste 
vaguely  reminiscent  of  apricots.  The  three 
to  four  lar^e  brown  seeds  are  easy  to  dis- 
card. Peeled,  sliced,  and  mixed  with  seed- 
less grapes  and  lemon  juice,  it  makes  a  fine 
summer  salad.  To  make  pies,  stew  with 
preserved  finger,  retaining  the  pits.  The 
fruit  takes  on  a  pleasant,  almondy  taste. 

ATEMOYA  tastes  like  very  sweet,  juicy 
pears  lightly  flavored  with  cinnamon.  Cut 
fruit  in  two  and  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice 
or  champagne,  then  eat  the  creamlike, 
custardy  flesh  with  a  spoon.  Use  as  a  cream 
sauce  over  red  berries.  Also  makes  a  deli- 
cious drink  or  sorbet.  Do  not  refrigerate, 
but  keep  in  a  cool  place. 


CHAYOTE  is  ,1  summer  squash.  Choose 
small  ones.  Chayote  should  be  peeled 
before  cooking  and  the  central  seed 
removed.  Excellent  in  souffles  mixed  with 
grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  chopped  sage, 
or  steamed,  sliced,  and  marinated  in  a 
lemony  vinaigrette  sauce.  Serve  with  cav- 
iar— Beluga  or  red  lumpfish. 

RED  OKRA  should  be  sliced  thin  and 
served  raw  with  chopped  chives  in  a  vinai- 
grette sauce;  or  steamed,  salted,  and  pep- 
pered and  served  with  extra-virgin  olive 
oil.  An  excellent  garnish  for  roast  lamb. 

CARAMBOLA  is  a  sweet  and  juicy  fruit 
to  be  eaten  raw  when  golden  yellow  or  as  a 
garnish  for  lemon  or  orange  pie.  The  star- 
shaped  slices  are  pretty  in  fruit  salads  or 
floating  in  sangria.  The  sour  carambola  is 
excellent  when  cooked  with  roast  chicken 
or  baked  fish.  It  can  also  be  pickled  and 
used  for  chutney  and  preserves. 
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FIDDLEHEADS  are  the  delicate  shoots 
of  the  osmch  fern  of  New  England  and 
Canada,  tasting  vaguely  like  young  aspara- 
gus. Wash  them  thoroughly  to  remove 
their  paper-thin  brown,  flaky  covering  and 
cut  *  >ff  the  stems.  They  can  be  eaten  raw  in 
i  salad  made  with  a  lemony  vinaigrette,  or 
steamed,  with  a  dash  of  olive  oil  and  lemon 
juice.  Fiddlehead  soup  is  delicious. 

SAVOY  SALAD,  or  flowering  kale,  be- 
longs to  the  cabbage  family.  Excellent 
steamed  whole  and  served  with  sauteed 
mushrooms  or  with  soy  sauce  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  sesame  oil  and  chopped  garlic . 
May  be  eaten  raw  with  a  light  vinaigrette 
mixed  with  fresh  grated  ginger. 


SAVCN  SALAD 
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produce;  and  by  restaurant  chefs  who  never  seem  to  grow  tired  of 
inventing  recipes  tor  these  new  foods.  Farming  is  a  multilateral 
business,  and  Robert  Baterna  knows  it. 

Back  to  New  York.  At  four  A.M.  I  am  at  Hunts  Point  to  meet 
the  middlemen,  the  produce  "brokers."  However  imaginative 


and  adventurous  the  farmers  may  be,  nothing  gets  to  market  it  the 
wholesalers  and  distributors  will  not  take  risks.  Here  in  New 
York,  I  find  several  firms  that  have  taken  risks  and  succeeded. 
Luke  Sear.--  and  Steve  D'Arrigo,  of  the  D'Arrigo  Brothers,  are  the 
mo'-r  interesting.  Thev  show  me  rheir  immense  refrigerator  at 


Above:  Newcomers  to  the  adventurous  kitchens  of  the  ISA. — a  sampling  (>f  wing  Ivans,  fiddlehead  ferns,  yellow  pear  tomatoes,  Chinese 

string  beans,  yellow  bintji  potatoes,  aid  red  okra. 
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Hunts  Point  Market,  overflowing  with  zucchini  blossoms  from 
up-.UK'  New  Yoik,  hiK  carrots,  radicchio,  jicama,  and  cheri- 
moyas  from  California;  oystei  mushrooms,  morels,  and  several 
other  varieties  of  mushrooms  from  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania. 
I  lu ■  I )'  \rrigo  Brothers  own  And}  Bo}  Broccoli  and  about  20,000 
acres  ol  farmland  in  California.  1  he\  also  pack  foi  smallei  farmers 
and  distribute  to  purveyors  and  restaurants  in  big  cities.  When 
they  need  to  introduce  a  new  item,  tlu-\  often  turn  to  the  Kon  in 
greengrocers,  who  "will  try  to  sell  anything  new  ,"  says  Steve  I  en 
years  ago  the  market  hardly  existed;  now  they  gross  over  a  million 
ind  a  Lilt  on  these  g<  lurmet  items. 

I  he  food  these  broken  distribute  comes  from  a  new  breed  of 
small  farmers,  not  just  in  the  South  and  West,  but  .ill  over  the 
country .  For  instance,  many  college  graduates  farm  a  few  ac  res  in 
New  York  State.  One  such  family  is  the  Pitts,  who  grow  a  hundred 
different  varieties  of  superb  vegetables  and  herbs,  from  minute 
blue  potatoes  to  elephant  garlic ,  from  asparagus  beans  to  French 
mdche.  Such  small,  spec  ialized  farms  also  supply  the  supermarket 
chains,  whose  fresh  produc  e  sec  tions,  once  small  and  unappetiz- 
ing, are  gradually  becoming  varied,  with  carefully  arranged  dis- 
plays of  exotic  fruit  and  vegetables  not  only  kiwis  from  New 
Zealand  but  tomatillos,  plantains,  canistels,  chayotes,  mangoes, 
fiddleheads,  and  a  host  of  other  delicacies.  The  amazing  thing  is 
that  the  general  public  is  ready  tor  new  gastronomic  adventures. 
Indeed,  the  only  piece  that  seems  to  be  missing  in  the  shift  to 
these  exotic  c  tops  is  the  entry  of  venture  capitalists  into  the  pro- 
.  ess.  lhe\  d^  not  seem  to  know  yet  what  is  going  on. 

At  I  lunts  Point,  I  collect  names  of  tanners  and  wholesalers  in 
(  lalifomia  and  th  west  on  another  food-finding  adventure.  I  drive 
along  the  undulating  Salinas  Valley,  south  of  San  Francisco,  to 
meet  John  Moore,  who  is  at  one  e  tanner,  packer,  and  distributor. 
About  five  years  ago,  during  a  trip  to  Sweden,  he  discovered  flow- 
ering kale  and  after  two  years  of  trial  and  error  developed  a  new 
hybrid,  whose  center  leaves  are  pink,  deep  rose,  or  white,  with 
curly  green  edges.  He  named  it  salad  savoy.  Walking  in  his  fields 
with  fohn,  a  tall  man  in  his  late  thirties,  who  looks  less  a 
tanner  than  a  businessman,  1  marvel  at  endless  rows  of  cabbage- 
like flowers.  With  them  he  packages  recipes  developed  by  his 
attractive  wife.  "I  order  seeds  from  all  over  the  world  and  I  try  new 
things.  I  hope  the  retailers  and  customers  will  be  as  adventurous  as 
1  am."  He  now  grows  radicchio,  the  small  red  lettuce,  and  hopes 
to  improve  ir  enough  to  compete  with  the  Italian  import. 

Up  again  the  next  day  at  five  A.M.  to  meet  Sibella  Kraus,  of 
Greenleaf,  a  firm  of  wholesalers  and  distributors.  She  is 
an  important  link  between  farmers  and  chefs  and  under- 
stands both,  since  she  trained  as  a  cook  at  the  famous 
Chez  Panisse,  under  Alice  Waters.  Sibella  supplies  res- 
taurants with  such  wonders  as  Japanese  eggplants,  fresh 
tiny  baby  Asian  corn,  frisee,  tiny  gold  beets,  and  wee  radishes. 
Not  only  a  middleman,  this  lively  produce  broker  assists  a  whole 
network  of  farmers  in  planning  their  seasonal  crops,  suggesting 
seed  sources  from  everywhere,  and  encouraging  their  ventures. 
Sibella  ships  mushrooms  like  shiitake,  trompe-Ia-mort,  and  morels 
from  Oregon  or  Wisconsin.  Greenleaf  is  a  million-dollar  business 
and  growing.  "We  don't  want  to  lose  sight  of  who  we  are  and  what 
we  are,"  she  says.  "We  don't  want  to  grow  too  fast,  but  there's  an 
increasing  demand  for  these  exquisite  vegetables." 

Next  stop  is  Los  Angeles  and  the  Underwood  Ranches,  a  con- 
glomerate of  nineteen  farms  on  1,000  acres  in  the  hands  of  four 
men:  Craig  and  Richard  Underwood,  Jeff  Lowe,  and  Bob  Saw, 
who  grow,  pack,  and  ship.  "We  will  grow  anything  you  want,  any 
size  you  want,  and  ship  it  anywhere  you  want,"  says  Jeff  with  a 
twinkle.   Availability  and  quick  delivery  count  for  a  lot  with 
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retailers  and  restaurants,  espec  ially  with  high-quality,  somel  imes 
fragile  produc  e  that  quic  Uv  loses  its  flavor.  I  Inderwood  has  devel- 
oped spec  i.i  I  machines  to  wash  and  pack  the  vegetables  direct  ly  in 
the  held  so  that  the\  arrive  at  markets  looking  as  it  they  had  just 
been  pic  ked  on  a  de\\\  morning.  As  he  looks  around  his  endless 

fields  of  |apanese  baby  turnips,  |Vif  says, "  1  Ins  isa  team  effort.  We 
love  what  we  d<^.  Every  morning  walking  down  these  fields  I  feel 
exc  ited  and  think  of  what  new  crops  to  plant  next  year. " 

Gourmet  USA  is  .mother  (arm  that  grows  crops  and  sells 
them  wholesale,  shipping  them  all  over  the  country  and 
to  the  Pacific.  It  also  caters  to  the  abounding  Japanese- 
restaurants  with  taro  roots,  giant  daikon,  seedless  cucum- 
bers, and — soon — miniature  corn.  As  I  walk  through  the 
aisles  of  their  storage  hangars,  I  find  morel  mushrooms 
like  those  1  used  to  eat  as  a  child  in  France,  munch  on  a  baby 
turnip  the  size  ol  a  quarter,  and  marvel  at  several  different  kinds  of 
leaf  salads. 

Oh,  how  1  hate  to  get  up  at  tour  in  the  morning!  But  it  is  a  long 
drive  to  San  Diego.  1  want  to  arrive  before  eight  A.M.  .it  theChino 
farm,  near  Bosque  del  Ranch.  The  farm  is  run  by  the  Japanese- 
American  Chino  family,  which  includes  papa,  mama,  two  sons, 
and  a  daughter.  I  am  greeted  by  Tom  Chino,  one  of  the  sons,  a 
burly,  reserved  man  who  explains  that  they  do  not  ship  their  pro- 
duce bur  sell  the  day's  pickings  from  a  stand.  Chefs  have  been 
known  to  drive  over  a  hundred  miles  to  buy  these  superb  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Chinos  have  only  forty  acres,  hut  every  inch  is 
carefully  tended  by  hand. 

Tom  asks  me  to  hop  aboard  his  yellow  tractor  for  a  tour  of  the 
farm.  1  see  herbs  glistening  in  the  hothouse;  fifteen  varieties  of 
salads  are  planted  in  neat,  weedless  rows;  the  perfume  and  taste  of 
strawberries  make  my  head  swim.  Tom  bites  into  one,  saying  as  he 
throws  it  away,  "Not  good  enough.  It  rained  yesterday. "  My  heart 
sinks  as  I  see  it  being  trampled.  He  promises  me  a  case  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  I  relax.  He  shows  me  tiny  radishes;  turnips  no  bigger 
than  my  pinky;  white,  green,  and  yellow  tomatoes.  The  Chinos 
experiment  continually.  They  have  now  developed  a  new  vegeta- 
ble: a  long,  narrow  radish  varying  in  color  from  deep  red  to  pure 
white.  We  chug  back  to  the  stand,  a  fantastic  kaleidoscope  of 
color.  Long  lines  of  people  have  formed  to  buy  baby  broccoli, 
edible  flowers,  the  narrow  radishes,  and  cinnamon  basil.  While 
Tom  loads  my  car  with  boxes  of  vegetables,  Mrs.  Chino,  a 
delightful  woman  in  her  eighties,  presses  into  my  hands  a  jar  of 
her  pickled  cucumbers,  while  I  promise  to  send  recipes  tor  the  new- 
radishes.  As  we  drive  back  to  Los  Angeles,  I  eat  my  way  through 
three  quarts  of  strawberries,  regretting  that  my  days  of  farm  hunt- 
ing are  at  an  end. 

Back  once  more  in  New  York  and  Hunts  Point  Market,  at  five 
A.M.  I  meet  Herschel  again  as  he  delivers  a  truckload  of  wing 
beans.  The  harvest  has  not  been  as  plentiful  as  he  had  expected, 
but  the  wing  bean  is  of  glorious  quality.  Herschel  complains  that 
farmers,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  suffer  from  bad  weather  con- 
ditions, high  tariffs  for  seed  imports,  and  hesitant  financial 
backing.  Supply  and  demand  in  produce  is  as  variable  as  in  the 
fashion  industry.  Herschel  thinks  that  the  food  network  is  still  in 
a  rather  tentative  stage,  in  spite  of  its  fantastic  development  in 
the  past  few  years.  However,  I  have  seen  an  agricultural  explosion 
that  has  brought  new  produce  to  the  smallest  supermarkets  and  to 
restaurants  all  over  the  country.  Now  we  cooks  at  home  must  set 
about  being  as  inventive  in  preparing  these  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  the  farmers  have  been  in  growing  them.  □ 

Colette  Rossant,  a  noted  food  writer,  is  the  author  of  the  forthcoming 
Colette's  Japanese  Cuisine. 
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4J&  j*  a&  we  to  make  of  the  San 

painter  Wayne  Thie- 
fwt  baud.7  He  has  failed  to  hire 
arketing  representative  or  a  press 
: .  He  creates  not  a  bit  of  public  con- 
:  rsy.  No  international  advertising 
mogul  has  ever  snapped  up  fifty  of  his 
works  in  one  gulp.  Chichi  parties  are  sel- 
dom thrown  for  him.  Multiple  limited 
prints  series  of  his  works  don't  exist.  He 
has  never  designed  wallpaper,  and  no  T- 
shirt  bears  his  name.  In  the  hyped  and 
hairy  world  of  fashionable  contemporary 
art,  Wayne  Thiebaud  is  a  virtual  failure. 

Which  doesn't  matter  a  whole  lot. 
Calmly  dedicated  to  the  refinement  of  his 
work,  Thiebaud  has  quietly  matured  into 
one  of  America's  most  important  painters 
and  is,  very  likely,  the  most  accomplished 
realist  working  today.  In  a  hundred  years 
or  so,  the  museum  community  will  proba- 
bly be  mounting  shows  cA  his  canvases. 

Right  now,  it's  not  easy  to  see  his  work, 
for  the  majority  of  prime  pieces  happens  to 
be  in  private  collections.  Happily,  the  first 
full  museum  retrospective  since  1 976  of  his 
artistic  activity  will  open  in  mid-Septem- 
ber, at  San  Francisco's  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  as  part  of  its  fiftieth-anniversary  cele- 
bration. The  exhibition  will  then  travel  to 
museums  in  southern  California  and  the 
Midwest;  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation  are  out  of  luck. 

The  curator,  Karen  Tsujimoto,  who 
views  Thiebaud  as  "a  historical  painter 
who  is  not  fully  recognized,  someone  who 
is  very  down-to-earth  and  practical,  some- 
one who  teaches  you  to  see,"  has  selected 
seventy-four  examples  of  the  artist's  paint- 
ing and  fifteen  drawings  that  sum  up  the 
best  of  his  work.  They  range  from  the  sen- 
suously textured  pictures  of  frosted  confec- 
tions and  displays  of  delicatessen  foods 
that  made  his  reputation  in  the  early  1960s 
to  his  awesome  cityscapes,  with  their 
explosive  perspectives,  and  the  lesser- 
known  (and,  frankly,  less  successful)  fig- 
ure paintings.  The  emphasis  is  upon  Thie- 
baud's  most  recent  activity — works  of  the 
past  ten  years,  few  of  which  have  been  seen 
outside  the  homes  of  their  owners.  Look- 
ing through  the  material,  I  found  a  host  ot 
paintings  that  confirmed  my  belief  in  the 
high  stature  of  Wayne  Thiebaud. 

Tie  Pile  (1969),  which  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  dealer,  Allan  Stone,  and  his 
wife,  seems  on  first  sight  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  deft  still  life,  a  highly  struc- 
tured pile  ot  regimental-striped  neckties 
(with  one  garish  spotted  one  tor  contrast). 
But  in  the  works  of  Wayne  Thiebaud  you 
invariably  find  an  inner  imagery.  These 
neckties  are  tar  more  than  a  jumble  ot  crav- 
ats; they  form  a  turbulent  environment,  a 
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AMERICAS  BEST  OVERLOOKED  PAINTER 


BY  THOMAS  HOVING 
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Tie  Tile  (20  fry  24  inches.  1969). 
an  elegant,  energetic,  early  still  life;  opposite: 

Urban  Downgrade  1 26  by  18  inches. 
1980).  a  vertiginous  view  of  San  Francisco. 
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Various  Cakes  (26  by  24  inches,  1981), 
as  monumental  as  an  ancient  ruin. 


cluster  of  ravines  and  sharp  hills  one  might 
encounter  in  the  hack  country  of  northern 
Arizona. 

Even  the  landscapes  assume  other  roles. 
Take  the  monumental  Clifjs  ( 1 968) ,  in  the 
Graham  Gund  collection.  These  immense 
outcroppings  look  at  once  as  enduring  as 
the  Hypostyle  Hall  of  the  temple  at  Kar- 
nak  and  as  effervescent  and  ephemeral  as 
the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sunset.  It  is  a  mar- 


velous statement  about  time. 
I  find  no  works  by  Thiebaud 
more  compelling  than  his  star- 
tling images  of  the  streets,  in- 
tersections, and  hills  ot  San 
Francisco.  Curved  huersection 
(1979),  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alan  Stein,  comes  across 
as  a  vertiginous,  cruel,  realer- 
than-real  impression  of  the 
natural  urban  scene.  The 
streets  actually  do  seem  to 
plunge  into  bottomless  can- 
yons. It  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
r,  the  raw  violence  ot  the  city. 
£  Another  splendid  cityscape 
5  is  Urban  Downgrade,  20th  and 
9  Noe,  painted  in  1980  and  cur- 
l  rently  in  the  collection  ot  John 
§  Berggruen.  What  a  rich  surge 
"  of  painterly  bravura  is  this  pre- 
5  cipitous  slice  of  land!  The 
§   thick,  cerulean  shadows  ot  the 

o 

™  buildings  are  as  frightening  as 
the  first  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake. This  is  as  bold,  clean, 
and  confident  a  work  of  paint- 
ing as  one  can  get. 
Thiebaud's  still  lifes  possess  a  timeless 
monumentally  and  a  mysterious  admix- 
ture of  the  real  and  the  abstract  at  the  same 
time.  In  Various  Cakes  (1981),  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Stone, 
we  see  fifteen  and  a  halt  dumb,   round 
cakes — which  also  happen  to  be  as  gran- 
diose as  a  series  ot  palaces  set  upon  some 
ancient  plain.  Each  color  has  its  own  per- 
sonality. Each  section  ot  the  thoroughly 


juicy  paint  tempts  one  to  reach  out  with  a 
finger,  take  a  dollop,  and  test  its  taste.  The 
vivid  blue  shadows  impart  a  >plendid  sense 
ot  exaggeration,  arrested  just  so.  Again,  in 
Bouquet  in  Wise  (1983),  owned  by  the  art- 
ist, one  finds  that  combination  of  painter- 
liness,  structure,  and  monumentally. 

As  the  denouement  ot  the  show, 
and  tor  pure  drama,  rake  a  long 
look  at  what  Thiebaud  has  been 
doing  most  recently:  the  dark  still  lifes,  for 
example.  Dark  Candy  Apples,  painted  in 
1983  and  owned  by  the  artist.  Gaiing  at 
these  glimmering,  gleaming  darknesses 
punctuated  bv  the  jewellike  illuminations 
of  incandescent  colors — crimson,  a:ure, 
ebony,  vermilion,  orange,  ruby,  yellow, 
and  a  burst  of  white — is  like  being  inside 
Chartres  Cathedral  on  a  late  afternoon 
when  the  clouds  part  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun  suddenly  strike  the  rose  window.  □ 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
September  12-November  10,  1985. 

Newport  Harbor  Art  Museum,  New- 
port Beach,  California,  December  19, 
1985-Februarv  16,  1986. 

Milwaukee  Art  Museum,  April  1 1-June 
1,  1986. 

Columbus  Museum  ox  Art,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  July  19-August31,  1986. 

The  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of  Art, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  September  27- 
November9,  1986. 

The  accompanying  catalogue  has  a  per- 
ceptive essay  by  Karen  Tsujimoto  and  is 
excellent  in  all  regards. 


roday,  at  age  sixty-four,  Wayne 
Thiebaud  is  trim — he's  an  avid  tennis 
player — with  a  touch  of  gray  in  his 
hair.  Although  he  lives  with  his  wife  near  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  where  he  teaches  two  full  painting  and 
drawing  courses  a  term,  he  chose  to  receive  his 
visitor  in  his  pied-a-terre  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
a  tiny,  two-story  hillside  house  that  overlooks 
the  steeps  and  plunges  of  the  cityscape.  Thie- 
baud (pronounced  Tee-bo)  often  paints  here. 
Among  the  works  on  the  walls  are  a  Picasso 
drawing  that  his  grateful  students  gave  him 
and  a  canvas  by  Richard  Diebenkom,  the 
painter  he  is  perhaps  most  inspired  by.  Dressed 
in  neat  brown  pants,  a  shirt,  and  a  bow  tie,  he 
speaks  with  the  thoughtfulness  and  ease  of  a 
college  professor. 

ON  HIS  RENOWN 

I've  been  called  a  Pop  artist,  a  "com- 
rnonist,"  a  "kitschnik,"  and  a  member  of 
the  "sign-painting"  school.   But  1  guess 


"I'M  A  REAL  THIEF" 

that  one  should  be  thankful  when  they  call 
you  anything. 

ON  HIS  ART 

My  object  paintings  are  done  from 
memory.  They  have  to  do  with  structural 
configuration — part  design,  part  cubism. 

That  direct  attack  is  what  keeps  me 
going.  Honest,  direct,  not  going  back  and 
fixing  things  up. 

I'm  a  real  thief.  1  steal  from  Velazquez, 
Eakins,  Degas,  Morandi,  Balthus,  and  de 
Kooning.  Or  from  Monet — ah,  those  di- 
rect encounters  of  his!  Manet — what  do- 
mesticated spontaneity!  Fantin-Latour — 
the  edge  ot  taxidermy! 

1  appreciate  movement,  extremism,  be- 
ing on  the  brink  of  disaster.  I  like  the  pow- 
er of  Morandi's  compression  or  the  daring 
of  Degas,  who  could  balance  six  ballet 
dancers  b\  one  watering  can.  1  like  to  push 
things  to  an  extreme,  walking  the  tight- 
rope ot  push  and  recall. 


1  once  had  a  period  ot  abstract  painting. 
Still  do  them. 

My  figures  just  haven't  worked  out.  Too 
hard.  But  I'm  working  to  make  figures  as 
living,  breathing  space. 

ON  HIS  BACKGROUND 

I'm  not  a  trained  artist.  I  had  no  funda- 
mental training.  No  crafts.  I  was  a  com- 
mercial artist,  an  art  director  for  Rexall 
Drugs.  In  1 948 1  just  busted  out  and  started 
painting  and  teaching.  Maybe  I  haven't 
busted  out  of  commercial  art. 

1  love  cartoons  and  collect  them.  With 
a  cartoon,  there's  no  place  to  hide. 

ON  PAINTING  TODAY 

Painters  without  "editors"  have  made  it 
so  tough  on  themselves.  The  cult  of  indi- 
viduality is  very  dangerous.  Artists  today 
are  everything  from  slaves  to  ambassadors. 
Today,  when  everything  is  possible,  noth- 
ing may  be  possible.  — T.H. 
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Bouquet  in  Vase  (20  by  l(n  <;s 
inches,  1983),  about  pamterliness. 


Cliffs  (96  by  60  inches,  J  968), 
on  man's  frailty. 


Curved  Intersection  (23  Us  by  16 
inches,  1979),  above  the  action. 


Dark  Ca 

ndy  Apples  ( 11%  by  13  inches,  1983), 

boc/c 

to  sensuality. 
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FOUND 

IN  THE 

TRANSLATION 

IT  TOOK  THIS  MAN  TO  BRING  US  THE  VOICES  OF  HOMER  AND 
VIRGIL  IN  ALL  THEIR  GRANDEUR  AND  ZIP 


W  KATIb  LtlSHMAN 


There  was  about  Robert  Fitzger- 
ald a  daunting  prei  iseness.  I  le 
was  so  well-spoken  that  on  first 
meeting  him  one  hesitated  be- 
fore framing  a  reply  to  his  sim- 
plest questions.  He  had  been  unwell,  and  a 
bright  blue  beret  was  the  only  suggestion!  it 
a  former  jauntiness.  On  a  chilly  morning 
last  winter,  as  he  drove  by  the  Gothic  tow- 
ers and  turrets  of  Yale  University,  his  faint 
voice  grew  spirited  only  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  to  "the  master,"  the  transla- 
tion of  whose  poetry  constituted  Fitzger- 
ald's htework. 

"The  Homeric  poems  belonged  to  a 
genre  that  evolved  without  reading  or  writing.  The  composers  in 
that  tradition — several  centuries  old  before  this  particular  master 
came  along — used  a  metered  language  in  which  to  tell  the  tales, 
great  parts  of  which  were  formulas  that  they  could  then  repeat." 
Fitzgerald  pulled  up  beside  a  snug  white  house,  rested  his  hands  on 
the  steering  wheel,  and  stared  down  the  hill,  musing,  "It  is  that 
repetition  that  gives  the  wonderful  feeling  of  this  being  a  consis- 
tent world.  It  is  the  Homeric  world  that  by  this  strange  and  mar- 
velous process  becomes  so  .  .  .  so  solid.  Such  a  self-consistent 
world." 

Fitzgerald's  was  the  home  of  a  man  who  prized  order.  Sheeny 
wooden  floors  set  off  the  utter  whiteness  of  rugs  and  plumped 
pillows.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  family  pictures,  one  could  believe 
that  this  man — thrice  married,  the  father  of  six — had  always 
lived  alone.  On  a  dustless  coffee  table  lay  spiral  notebooks  that, 


"They  tied  me  up,  then,  plumb  amidships, 
back  to  the  mast.  " — The  Odyssey 


although  twenty  years  old,  contained  not  a 
wrinkled  page.  One  held  his  translation  of 
Homeric  verse;  another,  that  of  Virgilian. 
In  the  Homeric  ledger,  the  original  Greek 
was  written  out  above  Fitzgerald's  transla- 
tion. "When  I  did  Homer,  I  copied  out 
J    each  book  in  my  own  hand,  to  make  more 
S    immediate  the  imagination  of  the  poet," 
;    he  said.  "By  the  time  I  got  to  Virgil,  I  was 
8    getting  on  and  couldn't  take  forever,  so  I 
S    skipped  that  part."  Fitzgerald  spent  seven 
i    years,  from  1953  to  1960,  translating  the 
1 2 ,000  lines  of  the  Odyssey;  ten  years  com- 
pleting the  1 5,000-line  Iliad;  and  five  years 
translating  the  Aeneid,  work  he  began  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight  in  1978.  He  had  just  started  to  work  on  his 
memoirs  before  he  died,  last  January. 

He  always  shied  from  describing  himself  as  a  classics  scholar,  as 
a  result  of  a  year  spent  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  when  he 
was  twenty-one.  "There,  a  certain  finish  was  presumed  in  your 
acquaintance  with  language  and  literature,"  he  said.  "You  had  a 
different  task  in  a  different  language  every  day,  to  translate  a  pas- 
sage of  Trevanium  into  an  appropriate  Greek,  or  of  Thucydides 
into  an  appropriate  Latin.  Not  just  any  Latin,  but  an  appropriate 
Latin.  Well,  all  that  was  utterly  beyond  me.  I'd  had  nominal  prep- 
aration— Greek  at  Harvard,  Latin  in  high  school — that  had  not 
fitted  me  in  any  way  to  perform  such  tasks.  Still,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  time  at  Cambridge,  because  it  taught  me  what  true  scholar- 
ship is.  Mark  Twain  tells  a  wonderful  story  about  how,  tor  many 
years,  he  wanted  to  be  a  Mississippi  River  pilot.  In  the  end  he 
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"I  SUPPOSE  I  THOUGHT  THAT 

IF  VIRGIL  AND  I  COULD  GET  TOGETHER  I  COULD  DO 

LOTS  TO  IMPROVE  HIS  PERFORMANCE. 


reflected  he  couldn't  be  a  river  pilot,  because  he  didn't  have 
enough  brains,  and  had  he  had  enough  brains,  he  wouldn't  have 
had  the  strength  to  carry  them  around.  That's  how  1  feel  about 
being  a  classics  .scholar." 

He  excused  himself  to  prepare  lunch  and  was  obviously  more 
comfortable  formulating  comments,  unseen,  in  the  kitchen. 
"The  salad  is  in  arrivo" — his  voice  came  faintly  from  the  other 
room.  "Have  we  implements  with  which  to  eat  the  quiche?" 
Once  seated,  he  appeared  to  draw  recollections  from  his  plate,  his 
wineglass,  or  the  perfect  clouds  outside,  but  almost  never  did  he 
look  directly  at  his  guest. 


After  graduating  from  Harvard,  Fitzgerald  wrote  poet- 
ry and  translated  classics,  but 
he  also  faced  the  "terrible  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  living" 
and  in  1933  went  to  work  as  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  later  for  Time.  He  spent  the  war  in  the 
South  Pacific,  where  he  had  three  books: 
the  Vulgate  New  Testament,  a  small  Latin 
dictionary,  and  the  Aeneid,  although 
Greek  remained  his  first  concern.  After 
the  war  Fitzgerald  secured  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  to  go  to  Italy  and  translate  the 
Odyssey,  which  he  did,  mainly  in  a  house 
near  Fiesole,  where  his  growing  family  lived  "with  the  utmost 
frugality 

"1  would  work  in  the  morning;  and  then  in  the  evening,  after 
supper,  when  the  children  were  in  bed,  I  would  take  up  what  I  had 
done  and  have  to  destroy  half  of  it."  Determining  the  actual 
meaning  of  a  line,  though  a  besetting  problem  tor  any  translator, 
is  perhaps  especially  so  for  someone  working  with  a  dead  author  in 
a  dead  language.  "The  Greek  and  English  languages  are  remore 
from  each  cither.  That  is  one  of  the  tacts  of  lite,"  Fitzgerald  said. 
"Latin  enters  into  English  in  many  ways  through  the  French  com- 
ponent of  English.  This  isn't  true  of  Greek.  So  there  is  the  process 
of  reading,  understanding  what  you  have  read,  and  the  process  of 
mulling  over  the  exact  sense  ot  the  word.  And  then,  of  course, 
classical  Greek  is  highly  inflected  so  that  there  are  many  different 
varieties  of  endings,  all  oi  which  give  a  different  tone  or  flavor  or 
shade  of  meaning  to  what  is  going  on. 

"Quite  often  it  would  occur  that  you  would  think  you  had  it, 
but  next  day  you  would  look  at  it  and  see  that  you  had  got  some- 
thing halfway  out  of  Greek  but  not  the  full  way  into  English.  It 
still  retained  traces  ot  Greek  word  order  and  idiom.  The  poems 
were  delivered  in  the  classical  daih  language  of  real  people,  so  you 
have  to  use  the  colloquial  re.uis    ■  ot  your  own  language.  The 


reader  must  hear  spoken  voices.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  are 
fooling  around  with  things  that  are  two  thousand  years  old,  you 
have  to  be  very  careful  usinu  evanescences.  You  can't  have 
Ulysses  saying,  'Let's  get  a  move  on.' 

For  Fitzgerald,  finally  reckoning  with  a  line  ot  text  itself  was 
just  a  prelude  to  divining  Horner'^  intention.  "1  returned  always 
to  the  necessin  ot  reaching  through  the  language  to  the  workings 
ot  a  great  imagination  which  conceived  men  and  women  in  their 
dramatic  relationships."  he  said.  "Were  Homer  here  to  sav  it 
now,  you  trust  that  he  would  sav  it  in  the  way  in  which  you  hear  it. 
So  the  essential  was  to  grasp  that  which  i-  at  a  certain  depth 
beyond  the  verbal  manifestation,  then  to  haul  it  back  out  of  that 
Greek  murk  into  the  light  ot  English." 

Sometimes  ideas  tor  the  translation 
came  from  the  very  Mediterranean  land- 
scape that  had  inspired  the  original  poet 
thousands  ot  years  earlier.  Waking  early 
one  morning  in  Crete,  Fitzgerald  recalled, 
he  watched  the  sun  rise  "on  the  flawless 
brimming  sea" — he  made  a  click  with  his 
tongue  against  his  cheek,  the  sound  ot  a 
golf  ball  perfectly  hit.  "1  dropped  the  line 
into  the  poem  as  being  a  perfect  transla- 
'\\  e  have  beaten  Hektor  doun,  to  whom  as  tion  of  a  line  in  Book  Three.  I  never  would 
ti  i  a  god  the  Trojans  prayed.  " — The  Iliad        have  had  it  it  1  hadn't  been  there." 

Fitzgerald's   approach — reaching 


beyond  the  language  itself,  trying  to  imagine  what  words  the  poet 
would  choose  today — represented  a  departure  from  traditional 
translation.  Most  translators  in  verse,  the  late  Richmond  Latti- 
more  foremost  among  them,  adhered  more  strictly  to  Homeric 
composition,  which  involved  the  repetition  ot  fixed  phrases 
throughout  the  body  ot  the  text  so  that  the  oral  poet  could  com- 
pose even  as  he  performed.  The  translator,  tar  from  being  con- 
fronted bv  something  he  has  never  seen,  repeatedly  encounters 
the  same  words.  It  the  phrase  "rosv-fin^ered  dawn"  appeared 
twenty  times,  Lattimore  translated  it  that  way  each  time.  Fitzger- 
ald might  translate  the  same  phrase  variously  in  different  con- 
texts. Both  men  prided  themselves  on  being  faithful  to  Homer, 
but  in  different  ways. 

Fitzgerald  never  forgot  that  in  the  vocabulary  oi  the  Greeks 
themselves,  the  Homeric  works  were  songs  and  their  maker  a 
singer.  "The  original  audience  was  interested  in  the  story,  and, 
boy,  thev  cot  it:  a  wonderful  story  with  lots  ot  incidents,  action, 
marvelous  climaxes,"  he  said.  "But  alone  the  way,  and  at  the 
same  time,  their  ears  were  being  charmed  without  their  knowing 
it  b\  this  beautiful  verse  medium.  The  language  is  ravishingly 
beautiful.  You  come  to  a  point  where  you  sav  to  yourself,  'My  God 
in  heaven,   it  is  like  a  Keats  ode — a  little  bit  speeded  up  and 
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thinned  down  and  going  on  foi  thousands  ol  lines. '  So  1  had  this  the  (  )dyssey.  I  he  (  )dyssey  is  more  crafty,  subtle,  and  sophisti- 
forlom  hope  to  make  something  that  here  and  there  would  recall  cated.  One  takes  one's  pleasure  according  to  what  there  is  to 
to  people's  ear  this  great  beauty  of  song  Well,  that's  enough  of  me     take. 


trying  to  give  in  a  sketch}  w.i\  what  one  was  shooting  foi  trying  to 
m. iik  h  the  thing:  lots  ol  life,  lots  ol  beaut\ .  narrative  speed." 


T 


his  last  objective  proved,  in  many  ways,  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  achieve.  In  1953  he  sent  a  draft  ol  Book  One 
tol  ra  Pound  and  got  back  .1  postcard  that  said,  "Too 
much  iambic  can  kill  any  subject  matter.  E.P."  Fitzger- 
ald reworked  the  meter  and  diction  ol  the  poem.  "1 


\tui  completing  both  Homeric  poems  although  he  had 
once  feared  he  couldn't  finish  one  in  a  lifetime-  -Fitzgerald  turned 
to  the  Aeneid.  I  he  proje<  1  was  a  natural  extension  ol  his  work. 
I  lomer  is  what  Virgil's  contemporaries  read,  and  on  every  page  ol 
the  Aeneid  there  is  some  I  lomeric  evocation.  When  people  read 
Virgil  and  they  read  him  aloud—  they  heard  the  Homeric 
echoes  coming  through.  Still,  Virgil  was  a  literary  man  and  not 
the  dramatist  I  lomer  was.  "I  grew  irritated  with  Virgil,  who  had 


wanted  to  refresh  it,  avoiding  the  metronomic  heat  whenever     certain  favorite  transitional  words  that  he  worked  to  death, "  Fitz 
possible,"  he  said.  As  he  would  come  to  do  with  most  of  his  trans       gerald  said.  "I  suppose  I  thought  that  it  he  and  I  could  get 
lations,  Fitzgerald  (  ast  the  poem  in  unrhymed  lines  usually  ten     together,  I  could  do  lots  to  improve  his  performanc  e.' 


syllables  long. 

lie  often  consulted  fellow  poets,  for  he  regarded  his  work  as 
verse  making  more  than  as  scholarship.  "Transiting  is  writing 
poem  to  the  full  extent  of  the  product."  he  said. 
"It  the  product  is  poetry,  you  have  written  poet 
ry.  It  is  certamh  sui  generis.  You  are  doing  it  for 
him,  And  not  for  yourself.  And  it  is  his  imagina- 
tion. You  are  being  carried  on  waves  like  a  surfei 
rather  than  having  the  impulses  come  from  your 
own  imagination.  That  is  the  difference,  and  a 
vast  difference  it  is." 

When  asked  to  characterize  his  relationship 
with  Homer,  Fitzgerald  pur  down  his  fork, 
reflected,  and  then  said  softly,  "That  would  he 
almost  too  much  to  answer."  Throughout  his 
career  he  was  wary  of  claiming  any  communion 
with  the  poet, though  he  sometimes  said  that  he 
came  to  feel  a  certainty  that  Homer  would  or 
would  not  approve  a  choice  of  phrasing.  Fitzger- 
ald never  took  a  position  on  whether  the  C  )dyssey 
and  Hud  were  written  by  the  same  poet.  "And 
yet  always  there  is  rhar  voice,  so  steady,  never  at 
variance  with  irselt,"  he  said.  "That  very  consis- 
tency  came  to  have  the  force  of  a  person  in  my  life." 


"You  have  your  heart's  desire: 
Dido  in  love.  " — The  Aeneid 


Fitzgerald  had  one  recourse  unknown  in  antiquity:  a  certain 
amount  ot  play  typographically.  "1  set  the  Aeneid  in  sections  so 
that  it  is  not  one  monolithic  hook  after  another,"  he  said.  "I  lere 
and  there  a  space  with  an  initial  indicates  a  new 
movement  in  the  narrative.  Homer's  elan  and 
general  liveliness  are  such  rhar  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  use  this  precise  trick  with  his  works.  So 
many  ot  the  pages  in  Homer  are  in  fact  stage  sets 
on  which  dialogue  rakes  place.  The  Virgilian 
mode  is  graver  and  slower,  and  probably  more 
dignified.    Bur  you  can't   let  dignity  carry  you 
away,  because  you  ger  something  unreadable." 
Fitzgerald  was  nor  the  ftrsr  poet  to  arrempt  to 
bring  the  Aeneid  into  contemporary  English  or  to 
enliven  its  stateliness.  John  Dryden  took  up  the 
S    work  hut  afterward  confessed  he  felr  that  Virgil 
I    had  eluded  him.   But  John  Dryden's  audience 
1    had  studied  Latin  and  didn't  need  the  translation 
i    to  know  what  the  original  work  was  like.  They 
s    could  enjoy  the  translation  for  its  literary  inter- 
est, all  apart  from  whether  it  adequately  repre- 
sented the  original.  There  was  no  mass  audience 
in  the  early  eighteenth  century  as  there  is  now, 
and  this  was  always  a  guiding  consideration  for  Fitzgerald. 

"I  am  the  glad  recipient  ot  some  letters  from  high-school,  even 


While  translating  the  Odyssey  Fitzgerald  saw  an  alternative  to 

the  strictly  literal  way  rhar  Richmond  Lattimore  had  translated  grade-school,  kids,"  he  said.  "I  had  one  letter  recently  from  a  girl 

the  Hud,  and  decided  to  undertake  the  poem  himself.  Earlier,  in  in  Seattle.  Her  eighth-grade  class  had  been  reading  my  transla- 

195 1 ,  he  had  hailed  the  publication  of  Lattimi  ire's  translation  as  a  tion  of  the  Odyssey,  and  she  wanted  to  tell  me  rhar  it  was  a  very 


great  event,  writing,  "Here  at  one  stroke  Homer  is  taken  away 
from  the  prose  translators  and  given  hack  ro  verse."  In  one  review 
Fitzgerald  said  rhar  Lattimore's  translation  was  so  good  that  no 
one  would  need  ro  translate  the  Iliad  again  tor  another  century. 
The  publisher  put  this  statement  on  the  book  jacket  of  the  Latti- 


good  story  considering  how  old  it  was.  She  enclosed  a  piece  of 
bubble  gum." 

His  work  was  characterized  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
both  a  modern  audience  and  an  ancient  poet.  For  years  Fitzgerald 
pur  aside  his  own  poetry  to  devote  himself  to  someone  else's, 


more  translation,  and  only  at  Fitzgerald's  request,  once  he  started  which  was  "universally  acknowledged  to  he  great  stuff."  He 

work  on  the  Iliad,  was  the  blurb  removed.  expressed  no  regrets.  "As  to  whether  or  not  one  is  a  poet,  let 

He  ser  ro  translating,  aware  rhar  modern  readers  preferred  the  future  generations  decide,"  he  said.  "Making  verse  is  at  the  heart 

Odyssey  to  the  lliadbut  that  throughout  antiquity  the  Iliad  was  the  of  the  literary  business  for  me,  and  it  always  has  been.  So,  working 

work  that  people  admired.  "There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  Iliad  of  a  with  these  people  who  also  were  verse  makers — which  is  what,  in 

kind  that  there  probably  isn't  much  of  in  the  Odyssey,"  he  said.  a  classical  sense,  they  were,  above  all — was  satisfactory  ro  me.  I 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Odyssey  is  a  work  of  grear  virtuosity.  It  is  was  in  good  company.  The  company  I  would  choose.  " 

the  master  who  is  in  tact  almost  enjoying  himself,  seeing  how  far 

he  can  go  with  these  inventions  ot  his.  The  Iliad  is  grander  than  Katie  Leishman  is  a  frequent  eontributor  to  Connoisseur. 
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In  Engkind,  women  have  played  lawn  bowls  at  least  since  Shakespeare's  day.  In  the  United  Suites,  it  was  long  exclusively  a  man's 
game — but  not  now.  Center:  Raking  in  the  bonis  marks  the  eh  »se  i  >t  an  end  ( top) ;  measuring  the  shot  to  compute  the  score. 


white  ball,  known  as  the  "jack,"  is  rolled  a 
certain  distance  down  a  course  known  as  a 
"rink."  Opposing  players  then  take  turns 
"delivering"  three-pound  howls  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  jack,  and  whoever  finally 
gets  closest  to  it  wins  the  point — or  two 
points,  or  three  or  tour,  as  the  case  may  be. 
(On  scoring,  see  box,  page  104. )  When  all 
the  bowls  have  been  delivered — a  total  of 
eight  in  singles,  twice  that  in  doubles, 
eighteen  in  triples — an  "end"  has  been 
played.  The  bowlers  then  turn  and  bowl  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  so  on  and  on, 
back  and  forth,  until  a  predetermined 
number  of  ends  has  been  played,  or  a  pre- 
determined winning  score  achieved. 

The  green  is  a  square  of  perfectly  mowed 
and  rolled  and  gently  watered  grass, 
divided  into  eight  rinks  fifteen  feet  wide.  It 
makes  your  average  golf  links  look  like  a 
cow  pasture.  The  quality  of  drainage,  the 
type  of  turf,  the  position  of  the  green  in 
relation  to  the  sun  and  wind  are  all  matters 
of  import.  There  are  also  synthetic  greens 
of  Astroturf,  carpet,  rubico,  and  the  like, 
which  have  their  supporters  and  their 
vehement  detractors.  There  are  fast  greens 
and  slow  ones;  there  are  "heavy"  greens. 
Moisture  is  a  factor;  so  is  the  bend  o\  the 
grass.  Good  bowlers  become  skilled  at 
"reading  the  green." 

Should  you  install  one  ot  your  own,  the 
cost  will  be  upwards  ot  $70,000.  The 
maintenance,  needless  to  say,  will  require 
perpetual,  fanatical  dedication,  it 
full-time  greenskeeper.  A  set  ot  bowls,  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  an  investment  ot 
less  than  $125,  and  it  will  last  a  lifetime. 
For  years  these  were  made  ot  lignum  vitae, 
one  ot  the  world's  hardest,  heaviest  woods 
(^o  heavy,  in  tact,  that  it  does  not  float V 


but  today  are  usually  ot  a  plastic  material 
such  as  Henselite.  The  bowls  are  turned  on 
a  bias,  causing  them  to  curve  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another  as  they  roll,  depending  on 
the  bowler's  strategy  and  choice  ot  de- 


An  expert  issues  instructions  on  placing  the 

small  ball  called  the  jack. 

livery,  which  ot  course  is  determined  by 
the  "head,"  or  the  position  ot  the  other 
bowls  as  they  surround  the  jack  at  the 
farther  end  ot  the  rink. 

Weight.1  Full  bias  or  standard.'  Running 
surface?  Type  ot  groove?  These  are  some  ot 
the  mysterious  details  a  bowler  may  ago- 
nize over.  When  he  has  made  his  choice, 
the  only  other  things  he  needs  are  a  cos- 
tume ot  whites,  flat  shoes  that  will  not 
offend  the  exquisite  held  ot  pla\ .  and  per- 


haps a  polishing  cloth.  (Some  bowlers  pol- 
ish their  bowls  before  every-  shot;  some 
leave  them  out  in  the  sun  to  warm  them 
prior  to  play  J  Maybe,  too,  a  player  will 
decide  he  needs  a  tube  ot  stuff  called  Grip- 
po.  Sure,  there  are  elegant  leather  carrying 
cases  to  be  had,  bowling  gloves,  special 
hats,  club  emblems  and  ties  and  pins,  but 
that  is  all  window  dressing,  pretty  much. 
And  so,  to  play. 

It  is  a  warm,  windless  summer  afternoon 
in  Whitefield,  New  Hampshire,  perfect 
lawn-bowling  weather.  The  players  gather 
at  one  side  ot  the  green,  chatting  amiably. 
There  is  a  mix  ot  men  and  women,  and  a 
wide  age  span,  tor  this  is  an  equal-opportu- 
nit\  sport.  There  is  evidence  that  women 
were  plaving  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. A  sign  in  the  clubhouse  reads,  "Old 
goiters  never  die,  they  turn  into  new  lawn 
bowlers. "  It  is  a  game  ot  skill,  not  strength, 
although  when  you  have  delivered  your 
bowls  and  picked  them  up  and  delivered 
them  again  and  again,  over  the  course  of  a 
two-  or  three-hour  afternoon  match  in  the 
hot  sun,  you  will  know  you  have  not  been 
spending  that  time  in  a  lounge  chair. 

Now  they  are  bowling,  and  suddenly 
you  are  in  a  time  warp,  attendant  at  some 
fin  de  siecle  lawn  party.  No,  it's  like  being 
at  sea.  You  are  rocked  by  the  gentle 
rhythm  ot  the  game,  lulled  by  the  to  and 
fro  of  it,  by  the  warmth  ot  the  sunshine  and 
the  delicate  click  ot  bowl  upon  bowl.  A 
player  prepares  to  deliver,  feet  together 
Hist  so,  eyes  narrowed  in  concentration. 
He  crouches.  He  takes  a  calculated  step 
forward.  The  bowl  is  released  and  de- 
scribes a  gentle  ate  as  it  rolls  along  the  grass 
until  it  comes  to  rest  a  scant  half  inch  from 
the  i.ick.  Or  shall  we  say,  a  quarter  inch? 


I  his  will  call  for  a  measurement,  with 
both  teams  hovering,  but  never  arguing 
ai   least,   not  above  a  gentle  murmur. 
Sometimes  c  alipers  are  used. 

There  arc  voic  es,  as  teammates  call  out 
advice  and  encouragement.  "You're  .1  lit 
tie  tight,"  the\  say,  or,  "Excellent  grass 
\nd  it  these  remarks  fail  to  engage  youi 
attention,  sta>  alert;  you  may,  in  the 
course  ol  the  afternoon,  hear  .\  ladylike 
tone  implore,  "Kno<  k  me  up."  But  it  isn't 
.it  .ill  what  you  thought.  These  folks  are 
bowling,  and  so  they  will  continue  until 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  all  the  ends  are 
played 

"What  sport  sh.ill  we  di\  ise  here  in  this 
garden,  To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought 
ol  v  are '"  Queen  Isabel  wonders  in  Shake- 
speare's Richard  II  "Madame,  we'll  play  ar 
bowls,"  her  lady-in  waiting  replies.  The 
queen  pouts,  "  '  I  will  make  me  think  the 
world  is  tull  o\  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
runs  against  the  bias."  A  rub,  as  howlers 
know,  is  an  impediment  on  the  green — he 
it  as  minute  as  a  fallen  leaf,  a  pebble  gone 
astray — that  nu\  cause  the  howl  to  veer 
from  its  proper,  intended  course.  "Ay, 
there's  rhe  rub,"  Prune  Hamlet  mused  as 
he  contemplated  rhe  hereafter.  Bowls  was 

his  metaphor.  : 

When  eyeball  1  n  even  ruler  measurements  are 
unreliable,  oul  come  calipers. 


THE  LAST  SCOTSMAN 


One  Sunday  afternoon  in  1930,  when 
the  lawn  bowling  club  in  New  York's 
Central  Park  was  foui  years  old,  John 
Brown  interrupted  a  stroll  to  watch  men 

pla\  the  game  he  knew  from  his  native 
Scotland.  He  had  never  bowled  himself. 
I  le  was  thirty  five,  and  this  was  "an  old 

An  early  club  champion  (circa  1929) 


in  m 's  game  "  But  soon,  he  says,  his 
brogue  thickening  with  his  plot, 
pie  of  Scotsmen  approached  me.  There 
were  just  men  out  there  then,  and  we 
were  all  S<  otsmen."  He  joined  tor  the  ca- 
maraderie. 

He  stayed  tor  the  joy  of  the  game. 
Brown  rook  on  the  Americans  and 
ladies,  too,  when  they  came  out — "very 
nice  players,"  he  says.  In  1985,  he 
greeted  the  club's  first  woman  president, 
and  this  year,  he  helped  install  her  suc- 
cessor, at  forty-seven  the  youngest  presi- 
dent in  rhe  c  lub's  history. 

Anyone  can  play  now.  All  it  takes  is 
enough  curiosity  to  stop,  watch,  and  get 
a  feel  tor  the  game,  plus  a  fifty-dollar-a- 
year  membership  fee.  (To  apply,  contact 
Theodora  M.  Pierce,  212-988-3962.)  At 
ninety,  Brown  no  longer  thinks  of  lawn 
howls  as  just  an  old  man's  game.  He  has 
even  shared  the  lawn  now  and  then  with 
a  twenty-four-year-old  whippersnapper 
whose  whites  look  "a  little  peculiar"  with 
his  shoulder-length  curls.  The  biggest 
change,  though,  he  says  has  just  occurred 
to  him.  "You  know,  I  think  I'm  the  last 
Scotsman.    Yes,    1   guess   I   am." 

— Joyce  Pendoki 
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STAGING  I  DRAMA  OF  ASCENT  ON  THE  WORLD'S  SIX  GREATEST  STAIRCASES 


BY  DALE  HARRIS 


"T  o  this  day,  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  Western  cul- 
ture, Austrian  and  German  architecture  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  remains  virtually  unknown  to  American  travel- 
ers. That  situation  cannot  last,  tor  too  many  people  are 
discovering  the  delights  of  Europe's  artistic  heritage.  Any- 
one who  ventures  into  the  region's  many  outstanding  ba- 
roque buildings,  especially  the  palaces,  will  come  upon  a  dazzling 
blend  of  grandeur,  elegance,  and  fantasy.  Who  can  resist  gilded 
stucco  decorations,  as  graceful  as  a  Mozart  minuet.1  What  sophis- 
ticated eye  would  not  be  gladdened  by  walls  and  ceilings  painted 
in  joyous  rose-pink,   peppermint  green,   daffodil   yellow,   and 
robin's-egg  blue'  And  is  there  a  man  or  woman  alive  who  would 
not  rind  awe  in  the  superb  ceremonial  staircases  of  Austria  and 
Germany?  For  sumptuouMUss  and  spatial  excitement,  these  last 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  world. 

Consider  the  grand  staircase  in  th  :  Winter  Palace  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy.  Built  in  the  heart  of  Vienna  by  the  Lireat  court 
architect  Fischer  von  Erlach  between  16^4  and  1711,  it  is  a  stage 
tor  social  drama.  One  passes  through  the  impressive  palace  portal 
and  traverses  a  gloomy  entrance  hall,  only  to  confront  tour  giant 


marble  ticure-.  who  bear  on  their  straining  shoulders  the  onerous 
weight  ot  the  landing,  raised  over  a  single  flight  of  steps.  They, 
and  their  obvious  burden,  produce  in  the  visitor  a  distinct  feeling 
ot  tension,  even  ot  unease. 

As  one  walks  up  the  stairs,  however,  the  space  all  at  once 
expands.  Taken  unawares  by  the  windows  that  suddenly  come 
into  view  on  the  landing,  one  is  tilled  with  a  sense  ot  delight  and 
awe.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  awe  was  both  aesthetic  and 
social  in  character.  At  the  top  ot  the  staircase  are  the  grand  recep- 
tion rooms,  where  Prince  Eugene  would  hold  court.  The  visitor, 
having  ascended  from  a  region  of  the  palace  dominated  by  gloom 
to  a  region  marked  by  decorative  elegance  and  bathed  in  light, 
must  have  attributed  to  the  prince  qualities  that  raised  him  high 
above  ordinary  mortals.  Nor  is  the  descent  down  the  staircase  an 
experience  designed  to  banish  such  an  impression. 

Though  magnificent  staircases  were  a  feature  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture during  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  ot  the  country,  only  in  Austria  and  Germany  were  they 
accorded  so  much  importance  in  the  layout  of  the  building  and 
treated  so  autonomously.  It  is  clearly  no  accident  that  the  Ger- 


Above:  The  landing  oj  Hildebrandt's  staircase  in  Prince  Eugene  oj  Savoy's  summer  palace  is  supported  by  four  groaivrig  Atlantes. 
Opposite:  In  Vienna's  Daun-JCinsfe}  Palace,  Hilaebrandi  s  great  Treppenhaus,  sumptuous  yet  seemingly  light  as  air. 
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man  word  foi  staircase,  Freppenhaus  01 
Stiegenhans  literally,  "house  of  steps" — 
has  no  equivalent  in  an\  Romance  lan- 
guage. Even  Versailles,  the  palace  that 
inspired  every  princeling  in  Europe  to 
build  .in  lavish  a  residen<  e  as  his  exc  hequer 
would  allow,  had  no  such  comparable  fea 
ture.  I  he  only  staircase  ol  note,  the  escal 
iei  des  ambassadeurs,  was  designated  a 
superfluity  and  demolished  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

In  Austria  and  Germany,  however,  the 
stain  ase  played  a  ke\  role  in  a  woi  Id  »  here 
social  position  was  .1  consuming  passion. 
More  than  simply  a  means  of  gaining 
access  to  the  different  levels  of  a  building, 
the  rreppenhaus  became  a  the'. iter  where 
line  distinctions  of  rank  were  acted  out. 
According  to  Palaces  0)  Europe,  b\  Bent 
m. mn  and  Lickes,  we  learn  in  great  detail  from  such  etiquette 
books  oi  the  time  astheCeremoniaie  Palatinatum  about  the  correct 
forms  of  staircase  protocol.  Whereas  a  king  entertaining  a  prince 
was  expected  to  await  his  guest  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a  prince 
entertaining  a  knii;  had  to  do  so  halfway  down,  in  order  to  con- 
duct his  monarch  to  the  principal  floor  himself.  Visitors  much 
lower  in  rank  than  their  host  would  he  met  by  members  of  the 
household  statt  ,\nd  led  to  the  reception  rooms.  On  what  level  of 
the  stairs  the  staff  waited  foi  such  guests  was  determined,  down  to 
the  very  last  step,  K  the  "nests'  social  standing. 

n  that  ceremonious  world,  the  form  of  the  grand  staircase  in  a 
nobleman's  palace  indicated  the  owner's  place  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  things.  Thus  we  can  discover  the  importance  of 
Count  Daun,  viceroy  of  Naples  and,  later,  governor  of  the 
Low  lands,  by  visiting  the  Treppenhaus  in  the  palace  built  for 
him  between  1709  and  1713  by  the  great  court  architect 
Johann  Lucas  von  Hildebrandt.  The  staircase  is  preceded  by  a 
l<  >w  ,  somewhat  claustrophobic  vault.  Yet,  as  in  the  Winter  Palace 
of  Prince  Eugene,  the  moment  we  begin  to  ascend  the  stairs,  all 
sense  of  oppressiveness  vanishes.  With  every  step  upward,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  increasingly  festive.  Within  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds we  arrive  at  a  beautifully  proportioned  landing,  rich  with 
stuccoes  and  sculpture,  yet,  to  all  appearances,  weightless 
because  of  the  flood  of  light  from  the  tall  windows  that  overlook 
the  inner  courtyard  of  the  palace  and  the 
gilt-framed  mirrors  that  stand  across  the 
hall  from  them. 

The  architect  designed  a  further  re- 
minder of  the  glory  of  Count  Daun:  sup- 
ported by  ornate  brackets  that  spring  from 
the  landing  cornice,  a  balustraded  gallery 
runs  around  all  four  walls,  lighted  by  con- 
cealed windows  and  affording  a  close-up 
view  of  the  magnificent  ceiling  painting  by 
Marcantonio  Chiarini.  Since  the  gallery  is 
obviously  inaccessible  except  from  the 
rooms  that  lie  beyond  the  landing,  ordi- 
nary visitors  must  have  felt  that  they  were 
being  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  of  a  world  from 
which  they  were  permanently  excluded. 


On  these  two  pages:  The  prince-bishop  of 
Bamberg  designed  his  own  grand  staircase 
at  Pommersfelden,    in   Upper  Francoma. 


When,  a  tew  years  later,  Hildebrandt 
designed  the  I  'ppei  Belvedere,  the  enor- 
mous palace  that  forms  the  <  Umax  of  the 

ensemble  of  buildings  and  gardens  com 
posing  Prince  Eugene's  summer  retre.it 
beyond  the  old  city  walls  of  Vienna,  he 
made  the  staircase  even  more  dramatic 
and  socially  impressive.  Since  the  pain  e  is 
sited  on  tin  brow  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  its 
garden  fronl  stands  halt  a  floor  lower  than 
its  principal  facade.  Thus,  those  who,  like 
the  majority  of  visitors,  entered  from  the 
garden  side  tor  an  interview  with  the 
prince  had  to  make  then  way  clear  to  the 
other  end  ol  the  building.   In  particular, 

1  they  had  to  walk  through  the  Sala  Ter- 

2  rena,  a  low-vaulted  room  whose  arches  are 
»  supported  on  the  backs  of  tour  enormous, 
<    heaving  Atlantes. 

Guided  by  the  light  that  pours  in  at  the  far  end  of  the  Sala 
Terrena,  visitors  then  climbed  the  single  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  brilliantly  illuminated  landing  inside  the  palace's  front 
entrance,  where  the  staircase  is  given  a  180-degree  turn  and 
divides  into  two  parallel  flights  that  rise  to  an  upper  landing  and 
the  grand  salon  beyond.  By  the  time  the  lowly  had  finished  their 
ascent  and  were  actually  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Eugene,  they 
could  hardly  have  entertained  a  single  doubt  about  the  great 
man's  importance.  Of  course,  guests  of  more  elevated  standing, 
who  were  driven  to  the  front  entrance,  had  only  a  single  flight  of 
steps  to  negotiate  before  reaching  the  grand  salon. 

Magnificent  though  the  Austrian  staircases  of  the  period  are, 
they  tend  to  be  eclipsed  in  beauty  and  bravura  by  those  in  Germa- 
ny, where  they  assumed  an  even  more  crucial  social  role.  When  in 
1711  Lothar  Franz,  Count  von  Schonborn,  prince-bishop  of 
Bamberg,  elector  of  Mainz,  and  imperial  arch-chancellor,  came 
to  build  himself  a  new  palace  at  Pommersfelden,  in  Upper  Fran- 
conia,  just  south  of  the  city  of  Bamberg,  he  designed  the  staircase 
himself:  a  huge  double  flight  of  free-standing  stairs  leading  from 
the  central  entrance  hall  to  the  second  floor — a  hold  idea,  but  one 
requiring  an  immense  structure  to  house  it  securely. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  architect  he  had  chosen  to  draw  up  plans 
for  his  palace,  the  estimable  Johann  Dientzenhofer,  could  not  see 
how  to  integrate  the  space  required  by  the  prince-bishop's  design 
into  the  rest  of  the  palace.  Unwilling  to  abandon  his  scheme — 
"My  stairs  must  remain,"  Schonborn  said; 
"they  are  my  invention  and  my  master- 
piece"— the  prince-bishop  called  in  Hil- 
debrandt to  solve  the  problem. 

By  changing  the  palace's  ground  plan  to 
a  horseshoe  shape  and  bringing  forward  its 
central  block,  the  sole  function  of  which  is 
to  house  the  staircase,  Hildebrandt  pro- 
vided enough  room  for  Schonborn's  design 
to  be  used  without  fundamental  m<  id  a 
tion,  and  also  enough  illumination  l  van- 
ish all  shadows.  By  lining  the  Treppenhaus 
with  a  pair  of  galleries — one,  around  the 
second  floor,  supported  by  fluted  columns; 
I   the  other,  around  the  thi'  ed — he 

•s  broke  up  the  enormous,  bright  space  with- 


"M;y  masterpiece,"  he  called  it — a  theatrical 
double  flight  of  free-standing  stairs  From 
above,  the  gods  look  down  approvingly. 
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Neumann's  staircase  at  Wiirzburg — the  visitor  is  drawn  upward  by  the  light,  while  Tiepolo  frescoes  dissolve  the  ceihng  into 
a  heavenly  vision.  Opposite:  Neumann's  staircase  at  Briihl,  near  Cologne,  the  most  dazzling  staircase  in  Europe. 


out  in  any  way  diminishing  its  grandeur  and  at  the  same  time 
provided  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  palace. 

The  effect  of  the  galleries  is  to  give  the  entrance  hall  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  court  theater.  This  implies  that  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  prince-bishop's  guests  constitute  an  elegant  public 
spectacle — an  effect  emphasized  by  the  painted  ceiling,  from 
whose  cloudy  domain  the  gods  of  Olympus,  seated  behind  a 
trompe  l'oeil  parapet,  gaze  down  on  the  scene  below. 

The  Schonborns,  a  powerful  and  intellectually  distinguished 
clan  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
dominated  a  great  deal  of  central  European  life,  were  pas- 
sionate builders.  In  1719,  eight  years  after  the  start  of 
Pommersfelden,  Johann  Philipp  Franz,  Count  von 
Schonborn,  prince-bishop  of  Wurzburg  and  duke  ot  Fran- 
conia,  inaugurated  what  was  to  be  the  largest  baroque  palace  in 
Germany  outside  Berlin.  Though  Balthasar  Neumann,  who  had 
risen  from  humble  origins  to  become  the  prince-bishop's  director 
of  building,  was  in  charge  of  the  palace's  design,  Count  von 
Schonborn  insisted  on  submitting  Neumann's  plans  for  criticism 
to  a  number  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  day,  including  Fischer 
von  Erlach  and  Hildebrandt. 

In  1735,  when  the  office  of  prince-bishop  was  held  by  yet 
another  Schonborn — Johann  Philipp  Franz  having  died  in 
1724 — Neumann's  plans  for  the  Treppei\haus  were  adopted. 
These  called  for  a  vast,  cen- 
trally placed  room,  the  largest 
in  the  entire  building,  more 
than  105  feet  by  60  feet  in 
overall  size  and  spanned  by  a 
single,  unencumbered  vault, 
one  of  the  great  feats  of  eigh- 
teerth-century  engineering. 

The  staircase  at  Pommers- 
felden is  notable  for  the  way  a 
huge  space  is  given  human 
proportions;  that  at  Wiirz- 
burg, for  the  way  an  even  larg- 
er space  is  extended  to  a  seem- 
ingly infinite  point.  From  a 
severely  decorated,  low-vault- 
ed vestibule,  one  is  drawn  to- 
ward the  light  at  the  top  of  a 
single  flight  of  stairs,  where 
the  hall  opens  up  on  a  scale 
that — even  today,  when  visi- 
tors are  unaware  of  the  social 
ramifications  incorporated  in- 
to the  architecture — takes  the 
breath  away. 

At  the  first  landing,  the 
stairs  take  a  180-degree  turn 
and  divide  into  parallel  flights 
ending  at  the  main  landing. 
As  one  makes  the  turn,  the 
entire  room  comes  into  sight 
for  the  first  time:  the  main 
landing  and  the  doors  that 
lead  to  the  sumptuous  state 
apartments,  the  windows  to 
the  north  and  west  that  ex- 


tend the  space  bv  flooding  it  with  liyht,  and  the  ceiling,  painted 
by  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  and  his  sons.  This  fresco,  one  of  the 
noblest  visions  in  the  history  of  art,  dissolves  the  upper  region  of 
the  hall  into  an  expanse  of  heaven,  populated  bv  a  host  ot  allegor- 
ical and  mythological  creatures,  all  summoned  from  vast  dis- 
tances to  pay  homage  to  the  man  who,  in  1752,  commissioned  the 
painting,  Prince-Bishop  Karl  Philipp  Greiffenklau. 

After  his  project  at  Wurzburg,  Neumann  was  often  called  upon 
to  give  advice  about  staircases.  In  1740,  three  years  before  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Treppen/uzits  at  Wurzburg  was  completed,  he 
was  called  to  the  palace  ot  Augustusburg  at  Briihl,  just  south  of 
Cologne,  in  order  to  revise  the  plans  drawn  up  by  the  local  archi- 
tect, Johann  Conrad  Schlaun,  tor  the  ceremonial  staircase.  Mov- 
ing it  to  the  north  and  extending  its  height  to  three  floors,  Neu- 
mann created  in  a  relatively  modest  space  what  is  arguably  the 
most  dazzling  staircase  in  Europe. 

At  Bruhl,  the  accent  is  on  playfulness  and  sensuous  beguile- 
ment.  From  a  vestibule  dominated  bv  columns  of  intense  green 
and  yellow,  one  passes  into  a  single  flight  ot  stairs,  supported  on 
either  side  by  a  trio  ot  graceful  nymphs.  Above  the  first  landing, 
where  the  stairs  divide  into  parallel  flights  that  double  back  on 
themselves  and  lead  to  the  second  and  principal  landing,  the  visi- 
tor is  reminded  ot  the  man  who  summoned  the  entire  building 
into  existence,  bv  means  oi  a  gilt  bust  ot  Clemens  Augustus, 
prince-bishop  and  elector  ot  Cologne,  set  in  a  stuccoed  niche, 

framed  bv  paired  columns  of 
cream  and  yellow.  Only  from 
the  second  landing  does  the 
full  wonder  of  the  Treppenhaus 
reveal  itself:  a  vista  of  win- 
dows and  doors,  set  in  the  pas- 
sages that  flank  the  staircase, 
and,  above  them,  pairs  of  plas- 
ter herms  supporting  on  their 
shoulders  a  gallery  surrounded 
bv  an  elegant  railing  in 
wrought  iron  and  gilt,  beyond 
which  a  fresco  by  Carlo 
Carleone  proclaims  the  glory 
ot   Clemens  Augustus. 

Just  as  those  who  ascended 
the  stairs  were  prompted  as  to 
the  deference  they  owed  the 
palace's  owner,  so  those  who 
emerged  from  his  presence 
were  reminded  ot  the  gulf  that 
separated  them,  and  thus  of 
the  honor  that  had  just  been 
conferred  upon  them.  Today, 
when  the  world  of  privilege 
that  brought  such  staircases 
into  existence  has  vanished, 
the  sense  of  theater  that  gave 
them  their  social  role  has  lost 
none  of  its  power  to  enthrall. 
They  teach  us  with  their  gran- 
deur; they  inspire  us  with  their 
brilliance.  □ 

s 


Dak  Harris  is  a  contributing  edi- 
tor of  this  magazine. 
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BREAKING  OUT 


AND  NOW, 

STEVE  MARTIN  ADDS  DEPTH 

TO  ZANINESS 


BY  ROGER  SCHULMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WILLIAM  WEGMAN 

Nationally  successful  stand-up  comedians  can  be  divided  into 
two  categories:  those  who  are  stand-up  comedians,  and 
those  who  play  stand-up  comedians.  Eddie  Murphy  is  an 
example  of  the  former.  No  matter  where  he  appears  profession- 
ally— in  movies  or  at  his  solo  shows — he  plays  the  streetwise 
black  kid  who  can  talk  his  way  out  of  trouble.  The  other  type  is 
represented  by  the  likes  of  a  new  comic  named  Steve  Wright.  His 
stand-up  personality  is  that  of  a  slow-talking,  slightly  psychotic 
weirdo.  In  his  first  film,  though,  be  plays  something  completely 
different:  a  normal  dentist  (insofar  as  dentists  are  normal). 

The  threat  trick  tor  a  successful  stand-up  comedian  is  to  be  able 
to  outgrow  the  category  of  his  or  her  choice.  Woody  Allen  has 
managed  to  make  most  people  forget  that  he  started  out  as  a  stand- 
up  comic.  Bob  Newhart  has  not,  even  though  be  be^an  three 
television  >enes  and  made  many  films;  he  will  always  be  the  but- 
ton-down comic  be  became  in  the  titties.  Obviously,  the  more 
distinctive  their  onstage  personality,  the  more  difficult  tor  them 
to  break  away.  The  transition  can  take  years  and  be  fraught  with 
failure.  Rut  the  final  success,  it  it  comes,  is  sweet. 
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Steve  Martin  is  sitting  in  a  square  chrome-and-leather  chair  in 
the  study  of  his  Beverly  Hills  home,  staring  at  the  soft  green 
glow  of  an  IBM  Displaywriter.  1  le  is  working  on  the  screen- 
play of  his  next  film,  a  Western  spoof  called  The  Three  Amigos. 
Behind  him  sit  his  collaborators:  Lome  Michaels,  who  created 
the  long-running  NBC  comedy  show  "Saturday  Night  Live,"  and 
Randy  Newman,  the  sardonic  lyricist  a  id  composer  best  known 
tor  the  song  "Short  People."  The  three  nun  bat  out  a  rough  dratr 
of  a  scene  in  which  the  "amigos" — silent  movie  actors  dressed  like 
Cecil  B.  DeMille's  idea  of  cabaUeros — blithely  enter  a  Mexican 
saloon  packed  with  cutthroats  and  wind  up  leading  them  in  a  ditty 
called  "I'm  a  Little  Buttercup. "  Martin  will  star  in  the  film,  sched- 
uled robe  released  next  summer.  He  has  worked  on  the  screenplay 
nearly  every  Ji.w  tor  the  past  eleven  months. 

The  film  comes  at  a  crucial  time  in  Martin's  career.  A  year  and 


a  half  ago,  he  was  reeling  from  a  string  of  defeats  at  the  box  office 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  reviewers'  columns.  The  public  had 
started  to  dismiss  a  man  who  once  pulled  crowds  of  25  :  O  >ple 

to  roar  at  his  stand-up  routines.  With  the  release  last  summer  of 
the  him  AUoj  Me,  though,  things  started  turning  around  tor  Mar- 
tin. He  delivered  a  hilarious  and  physically  brilliant  performance 
as  Roger  Cobb,  a  lawyer  whose  body  has  accidentally  been  occu- 
pied hv  the  spirit  ot  a  dead  millionairess,  plaved  by  Lily  Tomlin. 
The  him  was  a  Financial  hit,  and  Martin  won  a  Best  Actor  award 
from  both  the  National  Society  ot  Film  Critics  and  the  New  York 
Film  Critics.  The  Three  Amigos  will  determine  wherher  Martin's 
rediscovered  success  has  lasting  luster. 

The  new  film  also  marks  a  personal  turning  point  tor  Martin. 
For  years,  the  Texas-bom  comedian  kept  his  emotional  distance 
from  his  audience  and,  some  people  think,  from  his  friends.  Even 
as  a  teenager  growing  up  in  California,  Martin  spent  a  lot  of  time 
alone,  honing  a  tour-minure  magic-and-comedy  act  that  he  per- 
formed at  the  Knott's  Rem  Farm  amusement  park.  The  distance 
was  an  essential  it  unconscious  tool  in  the  creation  ot  Martin's 
"wild  and  crazy"  stand-up  persona — a  character  who  grew  furious 
with  his  mother  when  she  asked  to  borrow  "ten  dollars  for  some 
food"  and  who  then  suddenly  caught  a  case  of  "happy  feet"  tor  no 
reason  at  all.  That  distance  persisted,  too,  in  Marnn's  tirsr  hlms; 
although  often  pricelessly  funny,  his  characters  were  tor  the  most 
part  emotional  cripples,  substituting  bewilderment  tor  joy  or  des- 
pair or  wrath.  "You  could  teel  it  in  any  character  he  plaved,"  savs 
Stephen  Schift,  a  well-known  critic.  "He  seemed  set  apart  from 
whatever  situation  he  was  in." 

Martin,  recently  turned  forty,  now  seems  to  be  changing.  In  All 
oj  Me,  he  plaved  a  real  character,  equipped  with  intelligence  and 
sex  appeal  and,  most  important,  grown-up  feelings  of  anger  and 
compassion.  In  writing  The  Three  Amigos,  Martin  is  avoiding  sim- 
ple gags,  instead  emphasizing  fully  developed  characters  caught  in 
comic  situations.  At  home,  he  savs  he  is  just  now  becoming  famil- 
iar with  his  own  emotions  and  learning  how  to  act  upon  them.  In 
short,  Steve  Martin,  both  on-screen  and  in  person,  is  showing 
more  of  his  heart.  "Steve  is  maturing  as  a  person  and  as  an  artist," 
savs  Carl  Reiner,  who  directed  All  oj  We  and  three  other  Martin 
hlms.  "He  never  stopped  working,  even  when  everything  was  hit- 
ting him  hard.  Now  he  works  more  and  worries  a  little  less.  He's 
on  his  way  to  something  good." 

Steve  Martin's  home  is  located  oft  a  curving  street  flanked  by 
hundred-toot  palm  trees.  The  one-storv  white  Bauhaus  structure 
sits  uneasily  between  two  opulent  brick-and-stucco  cottages. 
Despite  its  elegant  reserve,  the  house  sticks  out. 

Inside,  a  short  white  entranceway  opens  onto  two  opposing 
rooms  of  roughly  equal  sue.  In  the  left  room,  art  books  till  a  wall  of 
shelves.  A  Picasso  portrait  casually  leans  against  the  bookcase; 
the  other  walls  are  hung  with  works  by  Frankenthaler,  Hockne\ , 
and  other  twentieth-century  artists.  In  the  right  room,  Martin 
sits,  his  feet  up,  in  the  precise  center  ot  an  overstuffed  white 
couch,  his  Persian  cat,  Mary,  nestled  in  his  lap.  He  is  comfortable 
in  his  geometric  environment;  it  was  what  he  had  in  mind  when 
he  commissioned  the  house.  "1  didn't  ask  tor  a  Tudor  mansion  and 
get  this,"  he  savs  with  an  ear-to-ear  smile. 

Martin  is  smiling  a  lot  these  days.  "1  have  so  much  more,"  he 
says.  "1  was  really  blue  tor  a  while.  I  sort  of  got  into  the  routine  of 
'Well,  this'll  be  funny  so  we'll  write  this,'  and  'That'll  be  funny  so 
we'll  write  that.'  But  with  AH  oj  Me.  there  was  a  quality  that  sent 
me  into  a  new  kind  ot  awareness  about  what's  possible.  It  cleared 
up  my  mind  about  the  importance  ot  storv. 

"(  'arl  Reiner's  been  trying  to  pound  that  into  my  head  tor  four 
years,"  he  continues,  "but  I've  always  been  a  joke  person.  I  would 
always  think  oi  the  joke  first  and  then  write  a  context  tor  it." 
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I  DON'T  EVEN  KNOW  IF  I'VE  BEEN  INSULTED  AND  I'M  HURT. 

Years  ago,  for  example,  Martin  thought  of  the  phrase  "fui  lined         Martin  isn't  working  backward  anymore.  With 

mmL,"  and  >.  hue  kled.  I  le  then  worked  ba<  kward,  de\  ising  a  setup  Amigos,  he  (  ame  up  with  entertaining  charac  ters  an  1 

tor  the  phrase  so  that  he  could  in<  lude  it  in  his  stand  up  act.  (  I  he  ently  tunm  situation  before  he  tapped  our  .1  singh   ji 

resulting  bit:  "Yeah,  I  make  .1  loi  ol  money.  I  spend  it  wisely,  keyboard.  l"he  ston ,  set  in  1923,  focuses  on  three  | 

though.  I  bought  a  three  hundred  dollar  pan  ot  socks,  a  fur-lined  lywood  actors  who  are  hired  to  dress  in  sombreros  and    |  , 

Miik.  and  a  gasoline-powered  turtlene(  k  sweater.")  and  defend  a  small  Mexican  town  from  the  attack  ot  a  bogus  ban- 
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1  ALWAYS  FOUND  FUNNY  WAS  PEOPLE  WHO  GET  REALLY  ANGRY  OVER  SOMETHING. 


is  ,:  publicity  stunl  for  a  new  Western.  Things  go  awry 

bandit  turns  our  to  be  no  actor.  The  amigos,  looked  to 

by  the  townspeople  tor  help,  must  decide  whether  to  dee  or  fight. 

Starting  last  November,  Martin  and  his  collaborators  gathered 
in  Lome  Michaels's  Manhattan  apartment  every  day  tor  two 
months  todiscuss  the  film's  .story  line.  They  then  met  daily  tor  ten 
more  weeks  in  Martin's  home,  this  time  drafting  and  redrafting 
specific  scenes  on  a  word  processor.  Michaels  and  Martin  contin- 
ued their  work  for  three  more  weeks  in  a  rented  house  on  the 
Caribbean  island  of  Saint  Barthelemy,  writing  on  yellow  legal 
pads.  As  one  scene  was  improved,  the  rest  of  the  script  was  rewrit- 
ten to  maintain  the  overall  quality.  "It's  sort  of  an  elevator  process 
of  raising  the  level  of  every  scene,"  says  Martin. 

The  anatomy  of  that  process  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  write 
comedy,  and  how  proficient  Martin  has  become  at  it.  From  the 
beginning,  tor  example,  Martin  knew  he  wanted  the  screenplay 
to  contain  a  barroom  scene.  At  first,  that  scene  simply  featured  a 
burly  cowboy  leading  the  tough  saloon  crowd  in  the  tune  "I'm  a 
Little  Buttercup,"  which  was  written  tor  the  film  by  Randy  New- 
man. "But  then  we  thought  it  would  be  really  tunny  it  we  put  the 
amigos  in  a  circumstance,"  says  Martin.  Subsequent  rewrites  ot 
the  scene  added  a  twist  in  which  the  crowd  mistakes  the  amigos 
for  an  infamous  trio  ot  murderous  bandits.  Then  the  amigos  them- 
selves— after  downing  glassfuls  ot  tequila — lead  the  frightened 
crowd  in  the  sing-along. 

This  case   ot   mistaken   identity   originally   was   sustained 
throughout  the  film.  "But  after  we  wrote  the  whole  thing,"  Mar- 
tin explains,  "we  said,  This  doesn't  work;  it's  too  complicated." 
That  called  tor  another  rewrite.  "We  ended  up  with  this  minor 
scene  in  the  first  twenty  pages  of  the  movie  that's  funny  and 


moves  the  story  along,  and  then  we  drop  the  identitv  thing."  The 
scene  ultimately  will  occupy  just  a  tew  minutes  ot  The  Three  Ami- 
gos, in  that  time,  however,  viewers  should  not  only  laugh  but  also 
learn  a  great  deal  about  how  the  protagonists  get  along  wirh  one 
another  and  how  they  behave  under  pressure. 

By  contrast,  the  "wild  and  crazy  guy,"  whom  Martin  made 
nationally  famous  in  the  late  seventies,  was  emotionally  dis- 
jointed. Luminous  in  his  handmade  white  suit,  Martin  01 
would  glower  at  his  audience,  enraged  because  a  spotlight  wasn't 
the  requested  color.  "I  try  to  present  a  professional  show,  you 
know,"  Martin  would  hiss,  "and  1  can't  even  get  any  HELP  from 
the  BACKSTAGE  CREW.  Well.  ex-CL'L"L'SE  ME!"  A 
moment  later,  Martin  would  again  be  wearing  his  face-wide  grin. 
"Something  1  always  found  funny,"  Martin  reflects,  "was  people 
who  get  really  angry  over  something.  And  that  character  did  get 
angry  a  lot." 

Like  his  early  characters,  Martin  i-  not  always  at  home  with  his 
feeling.  "I'm  one  ot  the  unlucky  people  who  don't  even  know 
how  thev  feel  [about  something]  until  a  day  afterwards.  |1] 
don't  even  know  it  I've  been  insulted  and  I'm  hurt  or  it  I'm  hostile 
or  angry,  and  by  then  it's  too  late.  One  very,  very  difficult  and 
important  part  of  my  life  is  learning  how  and  yvhen  to  express 
feelings — learning  to  even  know  what  I'm  feeling."  Girlfriends. 
Martin  says,  have  complained  that  he  is  cold  or  distant. 

The  problem  was  aggravated  by  the  heat  ot  Martin's  tame  dur- 
ing the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties.  "When  I  was  on  the  road 
as  a  'big  star,'  "  he  savs,  "I  virtually  couldn't  go  out  ot  my  hotel 
room."  It  he  did  venture  into  a  restaurant  with  a  date,  Martin 
would  inevitably  be  smothered  by  tans.  "I  always  wondered  about 
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their  point  of  view,"  he  says.  "You're  in  a  restaurant  with  a  gir 
They  don'r  know  it  you're  fighting;  they  don't  know  if  you're  in 
love,  it  it's  the  hist  blushes  of  romance — and  they're  over  there 
interrupting  your  life.  And  you  can't  complain,  or  they  say, 
'Well,  you  asked  tor  it.'  That's  true  in  part — but  nobody  ever 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  'By  the  way,  it  you  should  become  fa- 
mous, you  won't  be  able  to  walk  down  the  street  for  a  while.' 

As  Martin  has  matured,  he  has  learned  to  accept  the  uncom- 
fortable trappings  of  his  success,  and  he  has  grown  more  familiar 
with  his  feelings.  "I'm  well  now,"  he  deadpans. 


As  Martin  grows  warmer,  so  do  his  characters.  And  if  the 
comedian's  plans  tor  future  work  are  any  indication,  he  may 
end  up  positively  emotive  by  May  1986.  That's  when  he  is 
scheduled  to  begin  shooting  Roxane,  .1  present-day  version  of 
( lyrano  de  Ber^eruc.  Martin,  who  will  play  a  rural  firefighter  armed 
with  a  hose  and  an  overlong  nose,  has  given  the  classic  r<  nuance  a 
comedic  ending.  He  says  he  has  long  wanted  to  film  the  tale 
because  "it's  the  tightest  story  I've  ever  had  in  my  head;  structur- 
ally, it's  almost  perfect." 


"Comedy,"  says  Martin's  longtime  friend  Carl  Reiner,  "is 
truth — just  before  people  notice  it."  Most  comedians  display  triv- 
ial truths  of  everyday  life,  then  exaggerate  them.  (One  New  York 
comic:  "For  some  reason,  my  girlfriend  needs  bagsful  of  little  cot- 
ton balls.  1  have  no  idea  what  she  does  with  them.")  Martin  has 
left  that  stand-up  mentality  behind  and  is  now  reaching  for  emo- 
tional reality;  he  wants  to  make  us  laugh  but  also  to  tell  us — and 
perhaps  himself — that  we  all  share  a  common  emotional  lexicon. 
"His  intelligence  and  understanding,"  says  Jeanine  Basmger,  a 
specialist  in  film  at  Wesleyan  University,  "will  enable  Mai 
grow  over  the  years  in  a  way  other  comedians  would]  t  or 
couldn't."  "The  masterpiece  movie,"  Martin  sa\s,  "is  one  that's 
going  to  make  you  laugh  dramatically.  It  it's  a  stunning  comic 
performance  in  a  dramatic  structure,  you're  realb  going  ti  1  win  in 
terms  of  a  movie  you  want  to  watch  twenty  years  fr<  >m  now."  And 
Martin  is  shooting  for  nothing  less:  "I'm  not  making  movies  tor 
August  of  1986.  I  want  to  make  movies  thai  er."l 

Roger  Schulman,  a  writer  and  editor  at  Business  Week  magazine,  also 
writes  comedy  for  television. 
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BEAVERKILL 


HOW  A  YOUNG 
ROCKEFELLER  REVIVED  AN  OLD  FISHING  INN 


BY  DAVID  WILLIS  MCCULLOUGH 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GEOFFREY  BIDDLE 


It's  a  childhood  fantasy  right  up  there 
with  being  locked  in  a  candy  store. 
Next  to  the  sixty-toot  indoor  swim- 
ming pool  at  the  Beaverkill  Valley  Inn 
is  an  old-fashioned  ice-cream  parlor 
with  marhle-top  tables,  bent-wire  chairs, 
and  more  flavors  of  Haagen-Dazs  than  you 
can  rind  in  many  supermarkets.  There  are 
all  the  gadgets  a  respectable  soda  fountain 
needs:  dispensers  ot  carbonated  water, 
chocolate  sauce  and  butterscotel  little 
bins  of  crushed  nuts  and  chocolate  chips. 
But  there  is  no  attendant  and  no  cash  ;  ag- 
ister. Swimmers  on  their  way  from  the 
pool  just  stop  and  help  themselves  to  their 
favorite  flavor.  So  do  a  lot  of  guests  from 
the  inn  who  have  no  idea  of  swimming. 


Above,  left:  Lirry  Rockefeller  at  home  in  the 
barnyard  with  some  of  his  favorite  livestock. 


The  proprietor  is  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  forty-one,  a  fourth-generation  Rocke- 
feller; and  the  Beaverkill  Valley  Inn.  on 
the  banks  ot  a  much  beloved  trout  stream 
in  New  York's  Catskill  Mountains,  seems 
as  much  a  fantasy  as  its  ice-cream  parlor. 
With  its  wide,  wraparound  porch  crowded 
with  wicker  furniture,  its  homey  public 
rooms,  its  elegantly  simple,  boarding- 
house-style  dining  room,  the  inn  seems  to 
be  pretty  much  the  way  it  was  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  it  opened  as  a  vacation 
hotel  tor  fly  fishermen. 

People  who  knew  the  inn  as  the  Ronnie 
View  before  Rockefeller  renamed  and  re- 
built it,  three  years  ago,  \i\  it  is  remarkable 
how  Larrv — as  everyone  seems  to  call 
him — has  kept  the  informal  feel  of  the  old 
place  while  making  it  more  comfortable 
and  improving  the  tood.  "Understated, 
low-key  charm"  is  a  phrase  used,  and 
indeed  at  the  Beaverkill  understatement 
has  become  high  art.  A  neighbor  is  more 
down-to-earth:  "The  Bonnie  View  was  a 
hretrap  leaning  precariously  toward  disas- 
ter. After  every  storm  we  would  go  out  and 
see  it  that  old  chimney  had  fallen  over  vet. 
And  now,  after  spending  a  bit  of  mon- 
ey, Larrv's  got  the  chimney  nice  and 
straight  again." 

Larrv  Rockefeller  did  more  than 
straighten  the  chimney.  While  the  major 
public  rooms  ot  the  old  inn  were  saved  and 
the  tine  cherry  staircase  cleaned,  the  inte- 
rior was  totally  rebuilt,   replumbed,   ,md 
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Above:  On  that  hallowed  trout  stream  the 

rewired  and  its  twenty  bedrooms  redeco- 
rated in  turn-ot-the-century  antiques.  A 
new  wing  was  built  for  a  period  bar  and 
modern  kitchen.  The  cellars  were  dug  out 
to  accommodate  rooms  tor  pool  and  Ping- 
Pong.  Outside,  he  constructed  two  tennis 
courts  and  converted  an  old  barn  into  a 
square-dance  pavilion,  adding  the  swim- 
ming pool,  with  its  cathedral  ceiling,  an 
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3eaverkill — "fraught  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the  charm  of  seclusion  and  remoteness" — fly  fishing  on  a  beat  upstream  from  the  hotel 


adjacent  greenhouse,  a  cider  press,  a  small 
auditorium  full  of  the  gadgetry  needed  for  a 
well-stocked  conference  center,  and,  of 
course,  the  ice-cream  parlor.  A  pond  next 
door  is  filled  with  trout  that  compete  for 
handfuls  of  Purina  Trout  Chow  to  console 
fishermen  who  have  spent  a  luckless  day 
knee-deep  in  the  Beaverkill. 

What  Rockefeller  enjoyed  the  most  was 


planning  the  cross-country  ski  trails  that 
meander  over  the  inn's  sixty  acres.  "The 
trails  were  the  fun  part  of  the  whole  proj- 
ect," he  says.  "How  do  you  get  from  A  to  B 
with  good  views,  using  abandoned  farm 
roads  as  much  as  possible?"  The  twelve- 
foot-wide  trails  wind  through  the  valley's 
rolling  fields  and  woodlots  to  a  height  of 
more  than  3,000  feet.  "My  rule  was  never 


to  add  anything,  bur  we  did  a  loi  i  clear- 
ing out,  so  you  can  see  the  countryside." 
The  views  across  the  valley  to  the  higher 
Catskill  peaks  are  worth  the  climb.  Rocke- 
feller hopes  to  have  fifty  miles  of  trails 
ready  by  next  winter. 

David  W.  McCullough  wrote  about  Diana 
Kennedy  in  Connoisseur  last  February. 
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"he  indoor  swimming  pool — not  far  from  the 
ice-cream  parlor — holds  45,000  gallons. 


On  the  inn's  commodious  front  porch,  a 
guest  gets  ready  for  a  day's  fl\  fishing. 


The  inn's  barroom  offers  the  usual  plus  a 
fine  view  of  the  trout  pond. 

Innkeepers  are  not  unknown  in  the 
Rockefeller  family.  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
Larry's  father,  runs  Rockresorts,  a  cl 
of  luxuriously  fashionable  hotels  that  ii 
elude  Caneel  Bay  and  Little  Dix,  in  the 
Virgin  Islands;  The  Boulders,  in  Arizona; 
Grand  Teton  Lodge;  and — closest  in  spirit 
to  Beaverkill  Valley  Inn  though  tar  larg- 
er— the  Woodstock  Inn,  in  Vermont.  But 
Beaverkill  is  not  the  start  of  a  second  gen- 
eration ot  Rockresorts.  "My  father's  goal  at 
the  Woodstock  Inn,"  Larry  says,  "was  to 


conserve  the  land,  the  way  of  life  of  the 
village,  and  the  historical  buildings,  pro- 
viding jobs  and  a  secure  economic  under- 
pinning to  the  community.  That  goal  has 
certainly  influenced  me."  The  inn  is  only  a 
small  part  of  Larry  Rockefeller's  plan  to 
conserve  all  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Bea- 
verkill Valley. 

He  first  saw  it  in  1978  while  visiting  a 
friend,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  it.  Before 
long,  he  became  a  partner  in  a  local  farm. 
"It  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole 
valley  was  about  to  go  through  a  radical 
change  through  unplanned  subdivision," 
he  says.  "Old  farms  that  had  become  un- 
economic were  about  to  be  bought  up  by 
developers  who  couldn't  have  cared  less 
about  them."  So,  Larry  Rockefeller  be- 
came the  developer.  He  began  buying  up 
as  much  valley  property  as  he  could,  at  first 
anonymously,  then — since  the  name 
Rockefeller  is  hard  to  hide — openly.  He 
even  bought  land  outside  the  valley  to 
trade  with  owners  who  were  reluctant  to 
move.  Among  the  properties  he  bought 
was  the  Bonnie  View  Inn. 

Compl  ix  conservation  schemes  were 
nothing  new  to  Rockefeller.  After  grad- 
uating from  Harvard,  he  lived  tor  three 
years  in  Harlem  as  a  member  of  Vista,  the 
urban  peace  corps.  Later,  he  worked  as  a 
full-time  volunteer  tor  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  a  national  envi- 
ronmental-protection group,  and  after 
Columbia  Law  School  rejoined  the  X'RDC 
as  a  lawyer.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  projects  that  range 
from  protecting  the  barrier  islands  that  lie 
off  the  East  and  Gulf  coasts  to  setting  aside 
parkland  in  Alaska.  For  all  that,  and  tor 
his  plan  to  save  the  Beaverkill  Valley 
through  planned  development,  he  was 
awarded  the  Wilderness  Society  Medal  in 
L983. 

His  Beaverkill  project  will,  ironically, 
bring  more  people  to  the  valley  than  have 
ever  lived  there,  many  of  them  more  than 
eager  to  be  sold  land  by  a  man  named 
Rockefeller.  There  are  several  w  a\  s  of  buy- 
ing into  the  project,  packaged  under  vari- 
ous names  and  homeowners'  associations. 
but  basically  what  the  purchaser  ends  up 
with  is  a  controlled  plot  of  anywhere  from 
ten  to  sixty  acres,  costing  about  $5,000  to 
$15,000  an  acre.  "Controlled"  is  the  key 
word.  Only  one  house  will  be  allowed  on 
each  plot,  and  its  site  and  appearance  must 
be  approved:  "We  don't  want  houses  that 
are  'architectural  statements,'  as  they  have 
in  the  Hamptons — no  potato-field  cha- 
teaux. We  want  houses  that  will  blend 
into  the  land — open,  comfortable,  not 
showy,  understated." 

The  barn  on  his  own  place  indicates 


what  he  means  by  understated.  From  the 
outside,  except  tor  an  unobtrusive  deck 
and  a  tew  picture  windows,  it  looks  like 
most  of  the  other  barns  in  the  area.  In  the 
barnyard  is  a  pen  tor  the  two  pigs  he  raises 
every  year:  Bacon  and  Porkchops.  Inside, 
on  the  ground  floor,  are  stalls  tor  h 
goats,  and  a  cow  called  Bonnie,  though 
she  once  labored  under  the  name  of  Ham- 
burger. But  up  the  stairs  and  through  the 
door  you  find  yourself  in  a  soaring,  open- 
sided  triplex  with  a  huge  stone  fireplace,  a 
hot  tub,  and  dramatic  views  through  the 
windows  of  valley  and  creek  far  below.  On 
the  rising  levels  are  a  kitchen,  a  sleeping 
area,  pool  and  Ping-Pong  tables,  and,  at 
the  very  top,  a  small  ice-cream  parlor. 

Larry  Rockefeller  is  not  the  first  to 
have  discovered  the  Beaverkill. 
City  folk,  from  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  to  Irving  Berlin,  have  had 
houses  there.  Several  miles  down- 
stream from  the  inn,  next  to  an  old  cov- 
ered bridge,  is  a  state  campsite;  a  tew  miles 
upstream,  bevond  a  picturesque  waterfall, 
is  a  Buddhist  monastery.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Beaverkill  was  proposed  as  a 
possible  source  of  the  Delaware  River,  but 
the  stream  came  into  its  own  in  the  1880s 
when  fly  fishing  was  introduced  from  Eng- 
land. John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  de- 
scribed the  Beaverkill  as  "fraught  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  the  charm  ot  seclu- 
sion and  remoteness."  It  is  a  seclusion  he 
might  wonder  about  were  he  to  see  the 
fishermen  who  now  line  its  lower  stretches 
on  the  first  day  ot  the  trout  season.  Up- 
stream in  the  area  around  the  inn,  though, 
the  Beaverkill's  use  is  tightly  controlled. 
Guests  at  the  Beaverkill  Inn  have  free 
access  to  a  six-mile  stretch  ot  it. 

The  inn's  original  appeal  may  have  been 
trout,  but  Rockefeller  sees  it  as  a  way  to 
introduce  the  area  to  a  wider  constituency. 
He  hopes  that  someday  the  new  "local 
people"  who  are  buying  his  lots  will  use  it 
as  an  informal  clubhouse  and  watering 
hide.  Since  it  has  scarcely  advertised,  up 
to  now  most  quests  have  heard  about  the 
inn  by  word  of  mouth  and  seem  to  be  either 
Larry's  friends,  friends  of  friends,  or  those 
who  have  heard  about  it  through  the  envi- 
ronmental underground.  Environmental- 
ist groups  like  to  meet  there,  and  during 
one  busy  week  of  meetings  and  seminars 
both  Jimm\  Carter  and  Robert  Redtord 
dropped  by. 

Rockefeller  and  his  wife,  Wendy,  spend 
most  weekends  at  their  farm  near  the  inn, 

Rig/it:  Charles  (right)  and  William  Warner 
( the  same  who  wrote  Beautiful  Swimmers) 
return  from  fishing. 
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A WEEKEND 
AT  BEAVERKILL 

The  Beaverkill  Valley  Inn's  mailing 
address  is  Lew  Beach,  New  York  12753. 
It  is  located  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  120  miles  north- 
west of  New  York  City,  about  a  two- 
and-a-half-hour  drive  by  way  of  the 
Thruway  and  Route  17.  It  has  twenty 
rooms,  eleven  with  private  baths,  and 
operates  under  the  American  Plan. 
The  daily  rates  range  from$75  (per  per- 
son, two  in  a  room,  with  shared  bath, 
on  a  weekday)  to  $175  (single,  with 
hath,  on  a  weekend).  There  i>  a  two- 
day  minimum  on  weekends.  Rates  in- 
clude three  meals,  use  ot  the  tennis 
courts,  pool,  trails,  and  a  -ix-mile 
stretch  ot  river.  Joan  and  Lee  W 
Fishing  School,  upstream  from  the  inn, 
conducts  weekend  trout  and  fly-casting 
classes,  April  through  June,  and  is 
available  tor  private  lessons.  No  per-  at 
the  inn;  no  smoking  except  in  the  cud 
room.  Telephone:  (607)  $26-4716. 


and  his  presence  is  a  part  ot  it-  atmosphere. 
He  is  tall  and  thin,  with  a  prominent  nose 
and  a  high  forehead.  He  wears  clothes  as 
informal  as  the  well-worn  Chevrolet  Blaz- 
er he  drives,  and  when  he  speaks,  he  does 
so  slowly  and  softh, .  He  i-  happier  working 
a  trout  stream  than  working  the  inn's  din- 
ing room,  but  he  works  it  well.  It  is  not  a 
role  he  had  envisioned,  hut  "one  thine  led 
to  another,"  he  says,  "in  a  way  I  never 
imagined  when  we  moved  here." 

The  room  is  presided  over  by  a  voting 
Cahtornian  named  Jennifer  \\  iddifield, 
who  cooked  at  the  Carolina  re-tauranr  in 
New  York  Citv  before  taking  over  the  inn's 
kitchen.  "Larry  has  decided  ideas  about 
the  meals,"  she  says.  "He  wants  'simple 
country  food,'  which  of  course  doesn't 
really  exist,  so  1  just  make  sure  everything 
is  very  fresh.  There's  no  menu.  Everyone 
has  the  same  thing.  The  idea  is  to  make  it 
seem  as  though  you're  eating  at  someone's 
country  house."  The  eggs  are  local.  The 
maple  s\  rup  is  made  in  a  sap  house  near  the 
Rockefeller  barn;  herbs  are  fresh  from  the 
inn's  own  herb  garden;  and  the  blueberries 
are  from  bushes  right  outside  the  front 
door.  On  weekend  afternoon-,  tea,  com- 
plete with  watercress"  sandwiches  and  real 


scones,  is  served  in  the  sitting  room.  It  the 
meals  are  supposed  to  remind  you  of  what 
you  might  he  served  at  someone's  country 
house,  they  fail  completely.  They  are  far 
too  good. 

"I've  never  worked  in  a  place  like  this," 
Jennifer  continues.  "Everyone  seems  to 
end  up  in  the  kitchen.  Guests  drop  in — 
they're  allowed  to  raid  the  refrigerator — 
construction  workers  from  the  village, 
Larry,  everyone.  I  like  kitchens,  and  1 
guess  everyone  does,  but  here  no  one  has 
any  qualm-  about  dropping  in.  Everyone 
acts  as  though  it's  home."  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
guest'-  sense  of  being  at  home  and  at  ease 
that  is  the  inn'-  greatest  achievement. 

As  tor  that  ice-cream  parlor  out  by  the 
pool.  Besides  all  the  cartons  ot  Haagen- 
Dazs  in  the  freezer,  there  are  a  tew  contain- 
er- of  Tofutti.  They  may  look  alike,  but 
there  is  no  question  who  is  eating  which. 
Tofutti  eaters  always  tell  what  they  are  eat- 
ing. The  ice-cream  eaters  keep  mum,  or 
perhaps  just  duck  around  the  counter  tor 
one  more  small  scoop.  □ 

Above:  Larry  Rockefeller' $  own  pkice,  with 
the  cow  Bomnc  (formerly  Hamburger)  and 
rampant  horses. 
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A  RARE  WINE  AUCTION  . . . 

TEXAS  STYLE 

Saturday,  October  5th,  1985 
For  Invitation,  Catalogue  and  additional  information  call  or  write  — 

Texas  Art  QaUery 

1400  Main  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75202,  214/747-8158 
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DOUBLE  EAGLES 

This  $20  gold  coin  is  an  investment 
riskier  than  new  collectors  may  realize. 


By  Robin  Duthy 


Of  all  American  coins  ever  minted,  the 
$20  Double  Eagle,  containing  just  under 
one  ounce  of  pure  gold,  has  been  a  favorite 
with  investors,  though  a  hazardous  one, 
for  it  can  he  worth  the  melt  value  of  the 
gold,  or  a  hundred  times  as  much.  All 
depends  on  its  rarity  and  condition. 

A  Double  Eagle  worth  just  its  melt  value 
would  be  a  badly  worn  or  damaged  speci- 
men that  no  collector  would  touch.  Mov- 
ing up  the  scale,  a  Double  Eagle  in  what 
the  American  Numismatic  Association 
calls  "Fine"  condition  (see  box)  is  current- 
ly worth  10  to  20  percent  over  melt  value, 
though  the  premium  fluctuates  all  the 
time.  Even  these  coins  are  treated  more  or 
less  like  bullion:  one  New  York  dealer  sells 
two  hundred  a  week  to  Chinese-restaurant 
owners  wanting  a  safe  haven  tor  their  prof- 
its. Another,  acting  tor  an  investment 
company,  may  put  on  the  Reuters  screen  a 
buying  order  tor  a  thousand  Double  Eagles 
that  will  be  seen  instantly  by  dealers 
around  the  world.  That  market  is  not  so 
different  from  those  in  cocoa  and  copper. 
Moreover,  it  could  hardly  be  farther  from 
the  market  that  interests  the  connoisseur- 
collector.  He  is  after  coins  in  "Extremely 
Fine"  or  "Uncirculated"  condition  or  in 
the  finest  grades  he  can  afford.  He  is 
acquiring  not  just  gold  but  an  item  of 
numismatic  interest.  Provided  he  is  not 
hoodwinked  as  to  the  coin's  condition,  he 
stands  to  make  more  from  his  investment 
than  the  bullion-oriented  buyer. 

Some  two  million  people  in  the  United 
States  collect  coins,  and  the  number  is  ris- 
ing. One  reason  is  that  from  1975  to  1980 
U.S.  coins  rose  in  value  by  140  percent.  In 
the  last  year  of  this  period,  the  boost  was 
fueled  by  profits  taken  in  the  soaring  silver 
and  gold  bullion  markets.  Trices  dropped 
in  1981,  drifting  still  lower  in  1°82  and 
1983.  Recovery  began  during  1984,  aid 
saleroom  prices  now  confirm  that  the  mar- 
ket is  nearly  back  to  its  L980  level- 
Coin  collecting  in  the  United  States  has 

Robin  Duthy  is  editor  <>/  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report 
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Two  Double  Eagles,  obverse  (above),  reverse  (belou  \.  The  19C4  com  is  "Uncirculated" — 
unworn  but  inferior  to  "Perfect  Uncirculated.  "  The  1875  coin  is  merely  "Very  Fine.  " 


a  long  if  not  especially  illustrious  history. 
In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  tew 
people  who  collected  went  mainly  tor  rari- 
ties like  the  1793  Cent  and  the  1815  Hair 
Eagle.  During  the  1850s,  when  dealers 
began  to  hold  coin  auctions,  interest 
spread  fast.  By  the  time  the  American) our' 
nal  of  Numismatics  was  launched,  in  May 
1866.  there  were  3,000  collectors.  Even 
then,  the  market  showed  signs  of  develop- 
ing into  a  jungle.  The  first  issue  of  the  jour- 
nal reported,  "Prices  have  risen  a  hundred- 
told  and  in  some  cases  almost  incalculably 
and  unreasonably.  Speculation  has  been 
rite.  In  many  instances,  we  regret  to  say, 
dishonesty  has  exhibited  itself  in  its  most 
glaring  and  disgusting  form." 

Some  dealers  had  secret  ties  with  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  and  were  able  to  get 
hold  of  restrikes,  proofs,  and  other  issues 
bearing  dates  hitherto  unknown.  Shenan- 
igans at  the  mint  continued  well  into  the 
twentieth  century.  Numismatists  had  of- 


ten protested  that  old  dies  were  not 
destroyed,  and  though  directors  of  the 
mint  promised  that  the  abuses  would  be 
stopped,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  a  tew 
"fancy  pieces"  from  being  struck  while 
official  backs  were  turned. 

There  was  also  bad  feeling  among  deal- 
ers about  the  flattering  description  of  coins 
ottered  at  their  auctions.  Plenty  of  mud 
was  slung  at  dealers  who,  by  mistake  or 
otherwise,  catalogued  a  counterfeit  coin  as 
genuine.  Condition  counted  tor  a  lot, 
though  the  market  was  not  in  the  obses- 
sional state  it  reached  in  the  1970s.  High 
premiums  were  not  paid  tor  an  uncircu- 
lated piece  unless  of  a  very  early  issue. 

y  \  Mils  of  certain  dates  were  known  to  be 
rare;  so,  too,  were  coins  in  the  finest  con- 
dition. Then,  with  the  publication  of 
Augustus  G.  Heaton's  Treatiseon  the  Coin- 
age i  >j  the  i  'nited  Suites  Branch  Mints,  in  the 
is>10s,  a  third  criterion  of  rarity  became 
important.  Heaton  had  discovered  that  in 
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Horatio  McCulloch,  1805-1867,  was  born  in  Glas- 
gow. Recognized  as  probably  the  greatest  land- 
scape artist  in  Scotland,  his  work  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  and  still  is  in  great  demand.  His 
landscapes,  rich  in  color  and  atmosphere, 
represent  a  catalogue  of  beautiful  settings 
and  famous  views  in  Scotland.  This  painting 
was  exhibited  in  1853  at  the  A.R.S.A.  where 
he  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1834.  $185.00. 


Each  painting  serially 

numbered,  limited 

editions  (750)  from  the 

world  renown  Scottish 

Collection  of  Hugh 

McPhail  McCaig. 


See-Saw    1904  (50x  36)  by  W.S.  MtQeorge  U.S.A..  R.A. 


This  painting  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in 
1904,  was  McGeorge's  finest  exam- 
ple of  his  favorite  theme   children 
at  play  in  a  richly  tinted  wood." 
Although  he  lived  and  painted  in 
Kircudbright  coming  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hormel,  he  still  main- 
tained his  personal  touch.  Me  was 
born  1861  in  Castle  Douglas  and 
died  there  in  1931.  $225.00. 


These  personable  sweaters 

are  made  of  100%  Cashmere 

Wool  from  China. They  are 

available  in  Maroon,  Charcoal 

Gray  and  navy  Blue.  Men's  and 

women's  sizes  are:  32,  34,  36, 

38,  40,  42,  44,  46.  $95.00 


This  beautiful  hardwood,  hand- 
carved  duck,  8"x5'/2  "x3'/4,"  is 
painted  by  hand  in  multi-colors. 
Very  authentic  looking.  $45.00. 


•Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
•Allow  10  Weeks  for  Delivery 
•MasterCard  and  Visa  Accepted 
•UPS  Delivery  Included 


Suite  227,  30559  Pitv 

Pepper  Pike,  Ohio  44124 

1-800-826-9026 

(In  Ohio)  1-800-826-9027 
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Hancocks 


1  Burlington  Gardens    London  Wi 
Tel:  (011441)  493  8904 


A  fine  collection  of  18ct 
gold  brooches  exclusively 
hand  finished  by  our 
craftsmen  in  England 

Individual  commissions  in 
your  own  colours  welcomed 

Models  are  shown  actual 
size  and  also  available  in 
9ct  gold 

Prices  include  postage  and 
insurance 


Major  credit  cards  accepted 

Full  colour  catalogue 
available  —  $4 
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the  early  days  of  the  Carson  City  Mint 
many  coins  were  struck  in  quite  small 
numbers.  His  treatise  detailed  the  quanti- 
ties minted  there  and  at  New  Orleans, 
Dahlonega  (Georgia),  Charlotte,  and  San 
Franci>co.  as  well  as  giving  seventeen  rea- 
sons  tor  collecting  mintmarks. 

The  most  compelling  of  them  was  that 
certain  silver  and  gold  coins  were  extreme- 
ly rare  and  valuable,  though  others  of  the 
same  date  were  not.  This  news  prompted 
countless  Americans  to  search   their 

During  the  gold  rush,  over 
a  million  Double  Eagles  were 
minted  in  Philadelphia. 

change  and  turned  thousands  of  them  into 
collectors.  Premiums  paid  tor  rare  mint- 
marks  began  to  rise  and  are  now  a  key  fea- 
ture of  the  market's  price  structure.  Today, 
the  1891  Double  Eagle  with  the  mintmark 
S,  tor  San  Francisco,  just  below  the  eagle  is 
worth  5700  in  Mint  State,  while  a  speci- 
men with  the  CC  mintmark,  tor  Carson 
City,  of  which  only  5,000  were  struck,  is 
worth  55,500.  Even  larger  premiums  are 
paid  tor  the  major  rarities. 

Developments  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury pale,  though,  beside  the  transforma- 
tion of  coin  collecting  brought  about  by 
the  immigrant  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl.  Early 
in  this  century,  Mehl  recognized  that  the 
man  in  the  street  had  been  ignored  in  the 
promotion  of  the  hobby.  To  compensate 
tor  the  oversight,  he  published  the  Star 
Rare  Com  Encyclopedia  and  at  the  peak  of 
his  business  was  handling  a  million  pieces 
of  mail  a  year.  He  ottered  such  high  prices 
for  rarities  like  the  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickel  that  people  complained  of  street- 
cars being  held  up  while  conductors 
searched  through  their  change. 

Since  its  first  appearance,  in  1850,  the 
Double  Eagle  has  been  a  rather  special  gold 
coin.  Not  only  is  it  the  largest  denomina- 
tion ever  minted  tor  general  circulation, 
but  it  has  romantic  associations  with  the 
pioneering  days  of  the  California  gold 
rush — not  that  California  in  the  1 850s  had 
much  romance  to  otter.  Lynch  law  was  in 
force.  In  1855  there  were  nine  lawful  exe- 
cutions against  forty-seven  unlawful 
ones — sometimes  of  foreigners  who  could 
not  speak  a  word  in  their  own  defense. 
One  hundred  thousand  newcomers  ar- 
rived in  California  in  the  course  of  1849, 
the  men  outnumbering  the  women  thir- 
teen to  one.  Prostitutes  swarmed  to  the 
mining  camps  from  as  far  afield  as  France. 
Fortunes  were  quickly  made  and  lost,  but 
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1  Burlington  Gardens    London  W  1 
Tel:  (011441)493  8904 
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Maison  Vever 

An  important  Art  Nouveau 
peacock  pendant,  gold 
mounted  with  enamel, 
shaped  sapphires,  diamonds 
and  single  oriental  pearl. 
Signed  VEVER  PARIS.  In 
original  case,  c.1883 

See  forthcoming  publication 
'Art  Nouveau  Jewelry'  by 
Vivienne  Becker  pages  68  and 
69 
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Full  colour  catalogue 
available  $4 
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Rene  Lalique 

A  fine  Art  Nouveau  carved 
opal  enamel  and  diamond 
collar/brooch.  Signed 
LALIQUE,  c.  1900 

See  'Art  Nouveau  Jew 
Vivienne  Becker. 


Kara  Step 

Down 

Comforter 


&  DOWN  PILLOWS 


MANUFACTURER  DIRECT 


I  his  European  style  comforter  features  the 
ultimate  in  loft,  warmth,  and  luxurious 
design.  Its  appearance,  of  course,  is  absolutely 
exquisite,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
finest  down  comforter  available,  anywhere. 

I  he  natural  body  and  plumpness  of  this 
luxury  comforter  is  the  result  of  the  relative 
internal  freedom  of  the  Karo  design  —  A  few 
gentle  pats  will  be  all  that's  necessary  to  adjust 
the  loft  of  the  fine  European  down. 

Its  exceptionally  smooth,  226  per  inch 
thread  count,  pure  cotton  cambric  cover  is 
imported  from  West  Germany.  We  fill  it,  of 
course,  with  the  very  finest  European  down. 

if  you  don't  enjoy  the  best  night's  sleep 
you've  ever  had,  simply  return  tlie  comforter 
to  us  for  a  complete  refund. 

Delivery:  We  ship  within  24  to  48  hrs. 
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TO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  H501,  or  use  the 
coupon  below.  Or,  call  or  write  for  your  free 
catalog  featuring  20  down  comforter  styles, 
down  pillows,  designer  down  coats,  lOO^o 
Merino  Wool  mattress  pads,  and  many  other 
natural  products  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  your  life. 
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i  KARO  STEP 

1  DOWN  COMFORTER 


Stvie  #177 


□Twin  (60"  x  86")  S120 

□Queen /Full  (86"  x  86")         S160 

□  King  (102"  x  86")  S200 
Color:  Creme 

DOWN  PILLOWS  Style  #701  Colors: 

□  Standard  (20"  x  26")  $35        □Light  Blue 

□  Queen  (20"  x  30")  $45  □Beige 

□  King  (20"  x  36")  $55  □White 

a  TO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  hsoi. 

Use  your  credit  card  OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 
DM.C.           ZVISA           □Am.Exp.  Check 

Acct.# Ex.Dt. 


Send  Free 
Catalog 


QTY 


PRICE 


xS_ 


=  S_ 
_  =  S_ 

Ship.,Hdlg..&  Ins.-$5  per  comforter=S_ 
$2.50  per  pillow  =S_ 

hip  UPS  ground    "UPS  2nd  da>'  air=S_ 
service  unless  von  request  TOTAL  =  S_ 

'       I 

Name    

Address    

Mate. Zip 


Send  to:  The  Company  Store,  oept  H501,  500  Company 
store  Road.  La  Crosse,  Wl  54601. 
iwn  America  s  pre 
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much  of  the  gold  found  its  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, wherein  1 850  over  a  million  Double 

Eagles  were  minted. 

By  the  time  the  United  States  went  off 
the  gold  standard  in  1933,  over  1 70  mil- 
lion had  gone  into  circulation.  Of  these, 
many  millions  have  been  melted  during 
periods  when  their  value  in  the  collectors' 
market  tell  below  their  melt  value.  Even 
so,  a  vast  number  have  survived.  Most  of 
these  show  considerable  wear  on  the  hair- 
lines and  on  the  word  "Libertv"  and  would 
therefore  be  graded  no  better  than  "Fine" 
according  to  the  American  Numismatic 
Association's  system.  They  therefore  have 
little  appeal  to  collectors. 

Always  a  nation  oi  gold  hoarders,  the 
French  even  now  are  believed  to  hold  se\  - 
eral  million  Double  Eagles.  Many  of  these 
are  still  being  melted  down,  even  though 
in  "Extremely  Fine"  condition  and  worth 
three  or  more  times  their  gold  value  in  the 
world  outside.  French  law,  however,  pro- 
hibits the  export  of  gold,  and  holders  have 
no  way  of  cashing  in  on  the  premiums  paid 
by  overseas  collectors.  To  be  caught  taking 
just  one  Double  Eagle  out  of  France  can 
mean  prison  and  a  heavy  fine. 

The  performance  of  collector-quality 
Double  Eagles  now  depends  on  two  things. 
First,  what  will  happen  to  the  gold  price 
itself.'  Second,  how  secure  are  the  premi- 
ums collectors  currently  pay  tor  specimens 
in  the  higher  grades' 


Buying  gold  is  by  no  means  a  rational 
activity.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  be- 
tween I837  and  1933,  the  dollar  price  of 
gold  was  unchanged,  at  $2C  67.  Over  the 
same  period,  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  15 
percent,  and  since  gold  pays  no  interest, 
holders  did  poorly.  When  in  1934  the 
United  States  returned  to  the  gold  stan- 
dard, the  price  of  gold  was  fixed  at  $35, 

Misleading  tact: 

since  1971  the  price  ot  gold 

has  risen  by  760  percent. 

and  there  it  stayed  until  1971.  Meantime, 
the  cost  of  living  had  risen  a  further  200 
percent,  so  again  gold  had  not  proved  to  be 
a  \ "er\  smart  investment. 

Finally,  when  the  guy  ropes  were  cut  in 
1971,  the  price  began  to  lift  off.  Taking 
gold  at  $300  today,  the  price  since  that 
time  has  risen  by  760  percent.  This  is  the 
figure  gold  bugs  like  to  quote,  often  adding 
that  the  performance  is  unmatched  by  any 
other  investment.  The  figure  cannot  be 
denied,  but  is  it  a  true  measure  of  gold's 
performance.1  Suppose  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment had  fixed  the  price  of  barley  in  1934 
but  left  the  price  of  wheat  to  be  freely 
determined  by  the  market.  If  over  the  next 
thirty-seven  years  the  price  of  wheat 
climbed  steadily,  then  barley  might  have 
been  expected  to  catch  up  as  soon  as  mar- 


GOOD,  BETTER,  BEST 

(adapted  from  R.  S.  Yeoman's  A  Quide  Book  oj  I 

Proof:  A  specially  made  com  distinguished 
by  sharpness  of  detail,  usually  having  a 
brilliant,  mirrorlike  surface. 
Mint  State:  The  terms  Mint  State  (MS) 
and  Uncirculated  (Unc)  describe  coins 
showing  no  traces  of  wear. 
Perfect  Uncirculated  A  IS  70):  The  finest 
quality  possible,  with  no  evidence  of 
scratching,  handling,  or  contact  with  oth- 
er coins. 

Choice  Uncirculated  (MS  65):  Above-aver- 
age Uncirculated  coin,  brilliant  or  lightly 
toned  and  with  very  few  contact  marks  on 
surface  or  rim.  MS  67  and  MS  63  indicate 
-lightly  better  or  worse  condition. 
Uncirculated  (MS  60):  No  trace  of  wear, 
but  may  show  contact  marks.  Surface  may 
be  spotted  or  lack  some  luster. 

ce  about  Uncirculated  (AU  55):  Barest 
evidence  of  light  wear  on  the  highest 
points  of  design.  Most  of  the  mint  luster  is 
present. 

About  Uncirculated  (AU  50):  Trace-  of 
light  wear  on  many  high  points.  At  least 
halt  the  mint  luster  remains. 


rated  States  Coim) 

Choice  Extreme!;)  Fine  (EF  45):  Light  over- 
all wear  on  the  highest  points.  All  design 
details  very  sharp.  Some  mint  luster  still 
evident. 

Extreme!}  Fine  (EF  40):  Design  lightly 
worn  throughout,  but  all  features  sharp 
and  well  defined.  Traces  of  luster. 
Choice  Very  Fine  (VF  30):  Light  even  wear 
on  the  surface  and  highest  parts  of  the 
design.  All  lettering  and  major  features 
sharp. 

Very  Fine  (YF  20):  Moderate  wear  on  high 
points  of  design.  All  major  details  clear. 
Fine   (F-12):   Moderate  to  considerable 
even  wear.  Entire  design  bold  with  overall 
pleasing  appearance. 

Very  Good  (VG-8):  Well  worn,  with  main 
features  clear  and  bold,  though  rather 
flat. 

Good  (G-4):  Heavily  worn,  with  design 
visible  but  faint  in  areas.  Many  details 
flat. 

About  Good  (AG-3):  Very  heavily  worn, 
with  portions  of  lettering,  date,  and 
legends  worn  smooth. 
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E  EXHIBI 

America's  Most  Important  Collection  of  Seascape  Art 


Alex  Dzigurski 
"Carmel  Moonlight" 
40x30    Oil 
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Wendell  Brown,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson,  Mirich, 

Chapelet,  David  Thimgan,  Ricard  Cordingly, 

Mario  B.  Simic,  Loren  D.  Adams,  Bernard  Wynne, 

Roberto  Lupetti,  William  Slaughter,  Galien  La  Loue, 

Cortes,  Blanchard,  Valere,  Ribout,  Dyf,  Gravina,  deKorte, 

Andre  Balyon,  Paul  Moon,  James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood, 

Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Richard  Zolan,  Sikorski,  Ken  Freeman 

Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen,  After  Frederic  Remington, 

Charles  Russell,  Cyrus  Dallin,  Jules  Moigniez, 

Charles  Sykes,  Emmanuele  Villanis,  James  Earle  Eraser 


Seascape  Exhibit  throughout  the  month 

of  September. 

— Champagne  Reception — 

Saturday,  September  28,  5-9  pm 


Complimentary  Color  Brochure 
available  upon  request 

Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00 
(64  Pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 


£§  Simic  Galleries 

For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 


West  Coast's  largest — Representing  over  70  renowned  artists 
CARMEL— in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  &  Sixth  •  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-By-The-Sea,  CA93$M 

(408)  624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 
IE—1514  5th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98101  •  (206)  622-6644,  WA  onv  1-800-622- ARTS,  ? 


ARCHITECTURAL  HERITAGE  of  Cheltenham 

DcptC/P 

Boddington  Manor,  Boddington, 

Nr.  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  England,  GL51  OTJ 

Telephone:  Coombe  Hill  (area  code  24268)  741 


A  rare  16th  Century  Oak  Linenfold  Panelled  Room.  Approximately  47  feet  in  total.  One  of  a  number  of 
quality  antique  panelled  rooms  in  stock.  Full  Details  upon  request. 

ARCHITECTURAL  HERITAGE  supplies  original  period  items  suitable  for  the 
restoration  and  refurbishment  of  houses,  hotels,  restaurants  and  gardens;  PANELLED 
ROOMS,  FIRE  SURROUNDS,  DOORS,  PUB  AND  SHOP  INTERIORS,  QUALITY 
STAINED  GLASS,  BATHROOM  FITMENTS,  GARDEN  STATUARY,  AND 
VICTORIAN  STYLE  SANITARY  WARE. 

Brochure  available  upon  request.  Video  Catalogue  Service  now  available. 
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LIKE  NO  OTHER  CATALOGUE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

There's  nothing  like  the  feeling  of  Christmas  at  Bloommgdale's.  Just 
mail  this  coupon  with  $4  (or  call  800-526-5000  ext.  736  and  charge  it 
to  your  major  credit  card)  and  we'll  rush  you  our  112-page  Christmas 
catalogue  abounding  in  fashion,  food  and  gift  ideas,  along  with  a  gift 

certificate  worth  $4  toward  your  first 
purchase.  We'll  also  send  you  a  stockingful 
of  other  catalogues. 
Bloomingdale's  By  Mail  for  Christmas. 
Because  there's  no  place  like  home. 
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ket  forces  were  allowed  to  operate.  A  large 
part  ot  gold's  glamorous  performance  since 
1971  can  he  explained  by  a  need  to  catch 
up  with  other  commodities-,  and  its  spec- 
tacular rise  should  be  considered  in  that 
A  more  realistic  measure  is  to  take  as 
a  hase  the  average  price  of  gold  over  the 
1974-76  period,  by  which  time  the  catch- 
ing-up  process  was  complete.  That  average 
\\,i-  uist  under  Sl^C.  so  the  ICC  percent 
gain  in  the  ten  years  since  then  begins  to 
look  very  run-of-the-mill. 

Gold  analysts  are  always  trying  to  tore- 
cast  the  price  by  reference  to  rates  of  infla- 
tion, interest  rare>.  oil-price  trends,  Ea>t- 
West  tension,  and  other  factors  thought  to 
he  relevant.  Most  now  feel  that  a  rerun  of 
1979—80,  when  the  price  shot  up  from 
MCV  to  SS 50  in  the  space  of  twel\  e  week-, 
is  out  ot  the  question.  If  there  were  to  be 
another  rapid  rise,  the  price  would  soon 
fall  hack,  as  it  did  in  1980-81  during 
another  worldwide  sell-off  of  gold  jewelry 
and  bar>. 

A  further  damper  on  the  price  is  the 
expectation  that  more  gold  will  he  coming 
on  the  market  over  the  next  five  years. 
Terhaps  the  greatest  deterrent  of  all  is  the 
recollection  that  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  gold  has  twice  fallen  in  value  by  50 

Tu  1 1  1 89  J  Double  Eagles,  one  minted  in  San 
Francisco,  the  other  in  Carson  City. 
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JDON  TERRACE 


36x36  COTE  D'AZUR 


32x38 


ZANTMAN  ART  GALLERIES 

Since  1959 
26  years  of  excellence  representing 
foremost  national  and  international 
artists  and  sculptors.  Galleries  in 
Carmel  and  Palm  Desert,  California. 


Opening  in  Carmel  on  August  31: 
A  special  show  for 
Impressionist  artist 

JOAN  MURPHY 

Subjects  ranging  from  Monet's 
garden  at  Giverny,  to  English  ter- 
races and  California  bay  views. 


TERLILY  POND:  GIVERNY 


36x48 


Write  or  call  for  our  color  bi 
(408)624-83 


:hure 


LM  DESERT  •  CALIFORNIA 


25  El  Paseo  •  (619)  346-0101 


ly  10:30  -  5:30  •  Closed  Sunday 


ZANTMAN 


CARMEL-BY-TME^SEA»;CALIFORNIA 


Sixp  /Avenue  •P.O.  Box  5818 


•.Daily  TO  -  5  •  (408)  624-8314 


Hearst's  John  Mack  Carter 
had  the  creative  ideas  that  made  a  great 
magazine  like  Good  Housekeeping  even  greater 


CONNOISSEUR  IS  A  HEARST  MAGAZINE. 

HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  125  COMPANIES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES.  BROADCASTING.  NEWSPAPERS. 
BOOKS.  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

MAGAZINES                         •                    •  ■                        •                               •  Harper's            -  House  Beautiful  •  Motor  Boating  & 

•Redbook-S  -S                   •                          ■'    lional  Magazine  Co    Ltd  (United  Kingdom)  •Mjoanne  Distribution 

•  Eastern  News  Distributors -Communications  D  '    Services-  "  Distributors  *  Periodical  Publishers  Ser\ 'ice  Bureau  BROADCASTING 

'.;.-••.'                                      ■  •-    IBC-TV.  I                   MO'WISN-TV.  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WTAE-TV.  Pittsburgh.  PA-  RadjJ 

Sm-  .--  •                                         •  "    •.                                       •       TQ-FM.  Milwaukee  Wi-WHTX-FM   Pittsburgh.  PA- WTAE- 

toP  NEWSPAPERS                   -      kerbocker  News  -Albany  (NY)  Times-Union-  Baltimore  (MD)  Newa 

•  Beaumont  (TX)  Enter:        •  •                                            er  •  Huron  Daily  Tribune   Bad  Axe,  Ml  •  Laredo  (TX)  Times  •  Los  j 

Angeles  (CA)  Herald  E'            •  ■"                                            -I                 ■■'  Daily  Herald-San  Antonio  (TX)  Light -San  Francisco  < 

•  -  '               Florida  and  Texas 


Ita  Golzman  of  Hearst's  King  Features 
Syndicate  had  the  creative  idea 
that  made  Olive  Oyl  into  salad  dressing. 


Why  has  The  Hearst 
Corporation  been  able  to  more 
than  triple  in  size  in  the  past  ten 
years? 

We've  got  13, 000  reasons. 

The  13,000  people  who  work 
at  Hearst.  Creative  people  who 
know  that  brieks  and  mortar 
don't  build  a  great  company,  but 
good  creative  ideas  do. 

Ideas  that  have  made  us  one 
of  the  largest  and,  we  think, 
one  of  the  best  communications 
companies  in  the  world. 

John  Mack  Carter's  creative 
ideas  have  expanded  the 
services  and  features  in  Good 
Housekeeping  to  meet  the 
expanding  needs  and  interests 
of  its  28,719,000*  readers. 
Responsive  and  responsible 
thinking  like  that  has  kept  Good 
Housekeeping  one  hundred 
years  young. 

Ita  Golzman's  creative  idea 
was  a  new  way  to  license  one  of 
the  many  famous  properties 
(like  Popeye  and  Olive  Oyl) 
owned  by  Hearst's  King 
Features  Syndicate.  Her  idea 
was  a  delicious  one.  Olive  Oyl 
Salad  Dressing! 

At  Hearst,  we  know  that  the 
exciting  future  of  our  company 
isn't  just  in  our  people's  hands. 
It's  also  in  their  minds. 

The  Hearst  Corporation 

Good  creative  ideas 

that  make  good  business  sense." 

•Source  Spring  1985  MRI  Study 
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ommumcations  Inc  •  Hearst  Business  Media  Inc  •  Hearst  Professional  Magazines.  Inc  •  American  Druggist  •  American  Druggist  Blue  Book  •  Diversion  • 
lectronic  Engineers  Master  Catalogue  •  Electronic  Products  Magazine  •  Integrated  Circuits  Master  Catalogue  •  Motor  Books  •  Motor  Crash  Estimating  Guide  • 
1otor  Magazine  •  National  Auto  Research  Publications  •  Today's  Office  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS  Hearst  Cablevision  of  Calilorma  •  Los  Gatos.  CA  • 
lilpitas  CA  •  Newark  CA  •  Santa  Clara  CA  •  Cable  Programming  Networks  •  Arts  &  Entertainment  la  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and 
iCTV)  •  Lifetime  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  Viacom  International)  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  Cal  Graphics  •  Hearst  Advertising 
iervice  •  Hearst  Feature  Service  •  Hearst  Metrotone  News  •  King  Features  Syndicate  •  King  Features  Entertainment  •  Reader  Mail.  Inc 
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GAI  .ERIE  CAMOIN 

!)  Qd  AI  VOLTAIRE  75007  PARISTEL  261 8206 


A  Lombardy  Ebony  Ivory-inlaid  Cylinder  Bureau,  circa  1 


HE  MOST 


ACTUALLY  EXISTS 

In  this  faraway  hideaway  one 
encounters  no  clocks,  for  the  most 
dreamed-of  spot  is  timeless. 

No  telephones  ring,  there  is  neither 
television  nor  traffic.  The  necessities  of 
ordinary  existence  simply  do  not  apply, 
for  Kona  Village  is  a  fantasy...one  of  the 
ten  greatest  resorts  in  the  world. 

Call  your  travel  agent  and  surrender 
to  the  dream. 


One  of  the  Clarion  Collection 


KonaVillageM 

resortO     VJU' 
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P.O.  Box  12°°.  Dept.  C  Raupulehu-Rona.  Hawaii  °o~45     Phone:  800-367-5290 


percent.  The  image  of  gold  as  a  stable 
investment  has  taken  a  knock  and  will  be 
many  vears  rebuilding- 

The  10  to  20  percent  premium  paid  tor 
"Fine''  Pouble  Eagles  looks  sate  enough, 
chough  it  investors  behaved  rationally 
they  would  go  tor  the  South  African  Kru- 
gerrand,  which  sells  at  only  3  percent  over 
melt  value,  though  the  continued  impor- 
tation ot  Krugerrands  i>  now  in  doubt. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  British  Sover- 
eign traded  at  30  percent  over  melt  value, 

To  Europeans,  skv-high 
premiums  have  the  look  of 
dealer-orchestrated  hype. 

but  that  premium  evaporated  as  the  Kru- 
gerrand  established  its  position  on  the 
European  market. 

The  skv-high  premiums  paid  by  U.S. 
collectors  tor  top-grade  coins  ought  to 
arouse  concern.  To  Europeans,  these  have 
the  look  ol  an  elaborate,  dealer-orches- 
trated hype.  A  coin  graded  Mint  State  65 
according  to  the  ANA  system  can  be 
worth  ten  times  as  much  as  the  same  coin 
in  Mint  State  60.  In  Europe,  the  better 
coin  might  be  worth  just  twice  as  much  as 
the  lower-grade  coin. 

In  a  way,  the  premiums  make  sense.  No 
one  looks  askance  at  a  collector  tor  aspir- 
ing to  own  the  finest  work  in  any  other 
field,  and  certainly  the  premium  paid  for  a 
great  Renoir  over  one  ot  his  everyday 
sketches  has  been  growing.  The  premium 
paid  on  coins  is  not  absurd  in  itself,  but  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  pay  it  because  since 
the  phvsical  differences  between,  say,  MS 
o  3  and  MS  65  are  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eve,  unscrupulous  dealers  can  easily 
run  circles  around  the  amateur.  Moreover, 
as  the  ANA  points  out,  grading  is  a  subjec- 
tive business,  and  two  professionals  will 
often  grade  the  same  coin  differently. 

Whatever  hazards  may  exist  in  grading, 
there  need  be  no  worries  about  long-term 
demand  tor  gold.  As  a  store  ot  value  it  is 
unique.  Since  man  first  dug  it  from  the 
earth  or  panned  it  from  rivers  five  thou- 
sand vears  ago,  only  95,000  tons  have 
been  recovered  and  only  1,300  tons  are 
added  to  the  world  stock  every  vear.  Most 
ot  that  gold  is  held  in  the  form  ot  coins, 
jewelry,  and  bars,  and  though  people  gen- 
erally hold  gold  to  use  in  >ome  unspecified 
emergency,  many  will  cash  it  in  without 
hesitation  it  they  think  the  price  has  risen 
too  tast  ot  too  tar.  That  is  partly  why  a  tap- 
id  rise  in  the  market  is  likely  to  be  quickly 
corrected. 
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WELL  SHOW  YOU 
WHERE  THEY  ARE 
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Hideaways  For 
dlsoriminating  tastes 

Truly  m'i  ludcd  sanctuaries  arc  dirht  ,i!t  to  fin< 
valued  pearls,  they  are  few  and  fai  between. 

So  the  stafl  of  HAUNTS  kct-p^  searching,  exj 
new  pearls  of  peace  and  solitude,  all  over  the 

We  divulge  our  secrets  to  HAUNTS  members  tv 
year,  through  .1  newsletter  and  one-hour  videotapt  ol 
most  recent,  favorite  finds.  The  current  tape  features 
pearls  of  the  Caribbean,  five  private  islands.  Memhr 
guided  through  the  luxurious  accommodations,  exem- 
plary facilities,  and  gourmet  meals. 

A  limited  number  of  HAUNTS  memberships  are  now 
available  for  an  annual  fee  of  $150.  Membership  assures 
you  a  first  look  at  isolated  enclaves  most  people  can  never 
see.  So  join  us  now.  If  all  membership  openings  are  filled, 
your  check  will  be  returned  and  your  name  placed  on  a 
waiting  list.  Let  us  help  make  the  world  your  oyster. 

Name  . 


(Please  print  or  type  clearly) 


Address 
City  _ 


State 


Zip 


□  Check  Enclosed  D  VISA  D  MasterCard®  □  American  Express 

Card  No Exp.  Date 

Signature 

Format:  DBeta  DVHS  CN 

HauntS 

Secluded  Sanctuaries 

Haunts,  N.V.,  c/o  Bank  of  Bermuda  Limited 
350  Park  Avenue,  23rd  Floor,  New  york,  NY  10022 


Photograph:  Michael  Fu 


The  Shops  and  Galleries  of  The  Crescent  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Opening  in  February  1986  near  the 
burgeoning  Downtown  Arts  District,  around  the  corner  from  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Art,  Dallas  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Decorative  Center  and  the  Design  Center.  Premiering  in  this  spectacular  open-air  environment 
will  be  the  most  comprehensive  assembly  of  fine  art,  antiques  and   objets  d'art  in  our  part  of  the  world. 

The  Galleries  of  The  Crescent.  A  jewelbox  of  galleries  catering  to  the  discriminating  collector  and 
offering  a  vast  selection  ranging  from  contemporary  art  to  18th  and  19th  century  paintings  to  antique 
furniture.  Dallas,  Texas.  A  city  of  winners,  inspired  by  a  statewide  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  an  inter- 
national sophistication.  In  a  city  boasting  a  two  million-plus  population  and  one  of  the  nation's 
highest  disposable  income  levels,  The  Crescent  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  growing  Dallas  art  market 
Selected  by  Christie's  for  its  preview  showing  of  Old  Masters,  The  Crescent  also  has  been  criti 
acclaimed  for  its  Crescent  Collection,  saluting  Texas  artists. 


The  Crescent.  A  joint  venture  of  Rosewood  Properties  and  Phillip  W.  Shepherd.  Inquiries  to  Lynn  Van  Amburgh,  Henry 
5.  Miller  Co.,  214/748-9171,  Telex  73-2459,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  30th  Floor,  Dallas,  Texas  75201.  The  Crescent  Marketing 
Center,  2215  Cedar  Springs,  Dallas,  Texas  75201,  214/871-0303. 


THECRBCENT 


A  very  fine  walnut  wing 
chair  of  the  George  I  period. 
Covered  in  original  needle- 
work. English.  Circa  1720. 

Size:  35"  wide  29"  deep 
45"  high 


STAIR  &  COMPANY  LTD.,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HB 
Telephone:  (01)  499-1784  Telex:  296759  Kallin  G 

STAIR  &  COMPANY  INC..  59  EAST  57th  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10022 
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Gallery  publications:                                                      Shang  Ci\  Ui/ation 
Carpets  of  China  and                                                          1 S23- 1 0?8  R  C 
Its  Border  Regions,  $95;                                                        '               , 
Han  Dynasty  Impressions                                             Greatest  Height:  61  4 
206  BC-  221  AD.  $25. 

Dulanv's  Gallery 
183  Oakland 
Birmingham.  MI  48009 
313  645  2233 

Dulany's 

The  Double  Eagit  designedly)  Saint-Gaudens 
m  1907:  sold  this  year  for  $14  ~ 

The  desire  to  own  gold  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  unconscious,  however,  and 
those  who  sell  their  gold  usually  want  to 
buy  it  hack  before  long.  It  is  the  currency  of 
fairyland.  Western  children's  -tones  con- 
tinually represent  gold  as  a  symbol  of  pow- 
er, security,  and  even  beauty.  The  lovely 
princess  has  golden  hair;  trees  hear  golden 
apples;  geese  lay  golden  eggs;  the  king 
wears  a  crown  of  gold  and  rewards  brave 
knights  with  gold  purses.  Children  soon 
see  that  gold  is  what  makes  the  world  go 
round,  or  at  least  keeps  its  axis  oiled. 

So  formidable  are  the  links  that  bind 
men  to  gold  that  its  credentials  as  an 
investment  are  strong.  But  what  about 
Double  Eagles?  Those  in  the  low  grades 
should  move  at  a  small  premium  to  the 
gold  price.  Those  in  the  middle  grades  EF 
to  AU  are  the  most  vulnerable  because 
their  premiums  are  high  in  relation  to  theit 
rarity  and  quality.  Those  at  the  top — MS 
60  and  above — may  do  well  with  returning 
confidence  in  the  market.  But  it  you  plan 
to  buy  coins  in  the  highest  grades,  ask  the 
dealer  to  have  them  graded  by  the  ANA 
before  you  write  the  check.  □ 
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May  Flowers  30  x  36 


Delia 
Roberts 

Exhibition  of 
New  Paintings 

Opening 
September  Sixth 


May  we  send  you 
a  brochure  ? 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  (415)  392-5447 
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GERALD  SIMCOE 

Beyond  the  cover  of  this  portfolio  are  color  and 
black  and  white  renditions  of  portraits,  still  lifes, 
and  murals  rivaling  those  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
Schools. 

The  artist  controls  every  phase  of  his  work  by  his 
own  preparation  of  canvas  for  permanence  as  well 
as  grinding  his  own  paints,  working  in  a  controlled 
studio  (north  light)  using  oils  as  his  medium. 

]      We  offer  a  unique  experience  here  at  our  "country 
compound"  in  Pennsylvania  when  you  commission 
a  portrait,  still  life,  or  mural  by 
GERALD  SIMCOE                              Portfolio  $6  00 

Simcoe  Galleries 

R.D.  #2,  Box  409 
Northampton,  PA  18067 
215-262-8154 

■K^^*^ 

THE  BIOGRAPHER 

At  fifty-five,  Michael  de  Lisio 

began  life  as  an  utterly  original  sculptor. 

By  Martha  Saxton 


Michael  de  Lisio's  three-room  apartment 
in  Manhattan  is  alive  with  the  drawings, 
paintings,  and  sculptures  of  many  fine  art- 
ists, including  Elie  Nadelman  and  Edward 
Burne-Jones,  hut  in  this  company  his  own, 
exquisite  sculptures  more  than  hold  their 
own.  Rarely  more  than  a  foot  high,  these 
portraits  of  artists  and  writers  are  a  quiet, 
insistent  presence.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 


Gertrude  Stein  stare  at  you  from  inside  an 
open  closet.  Bedroom  tahles  and  hook- 
shelves  are  covered  with  figures — Beards- 
ley,  Wilde,  Nabokov,  and  Baudelaire  are  a 
few  among  many.  Picassos  look  at  you 
from  two  corners  of  the  living  room.  In  the 
hallway,  Ezra  Pound,  emerging  trom  St. 
Elizabeth's  in  1958,  stands  somberly, 
wrapped  in  a  python-like  scart.  The  focus 


Michael  de  Lisio,  with  Larry  Rivers' s  portrait  of  Irving  Driitman  gazing  over  his  shoulder. 


of  the  bedroom  is  Shakespeare  and  Co. 
(1970-72),  de  Lisio's  most  ambitious 
work,  a  re-creation  of  the  Paris  bookshop 
of  Sylvia  Beach.  Nine  figures  stand  or  sit 
on  an  elevated  oak  base.  At  stage  left  is 
James  Joyce,  sitting  imperiously,  legs 
crossed  at  a  cocky  angle,  head  facing 
upward  with  an  expression  at  once  proud 
and  detached.  ("I  wanted  to  get  his  pom- 
posity and  arrogance,"  says  de  Lisio.)  The 
squarish  figure  of  Sylvia  Beach  stands  to 
his  right,  Paul  Valery  and  Andre  Gide  sit 
at  tables,  while  Hemingway,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  Pound  regard  one 
another.  The  impact  of  the  piece  lies  in 
the  sum  of  finely  understood  and  executed 
details — trom  Joyce's  primly  set  lips  to 
Fitzgerald's  lithe  figure,  from  Heming- 
way 's  aggressive  stance  to  the  long-suffer- 
ing face  of  Beach.  Such  characterizing 
touches  make  de  Lisio's  people  less  recog- 
nizable tor  their  famous  features  than  for 
the  traits  of  personality  that  describe 
them. 

De  Lisio  is  a  small,  diffident  man,  and 
his  sculptures  make  the  same  modest  first 
impression  as  their  creator — small,  but  in 
some  way  very  self-contained.  Like  de 
Lisio,  they  don't  seem  to  ask  tor  much 
attention.  They  reveal  themselves  slowly 
and  then  only  to  the  curious.  They  are  seri- 
ous, although  de  Lisio  brings  humor  to  his 
appreciation  of  them,  as  he  does  to  him- 
self. Like  him,  they  have  a  solitary  quality 
whether  alone  or  in  groups. 

"1  have  no  explanation  for  it,"  he  says, 
puzzling  over  the  question  of  how  he 
decided,  nineteen  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  to  quit  his  career  as  a  film  publi- 
cist and  become  a  sculptor.  De  Lisio  seems 
equally  bewildered  by  his  success.  He  pon- 
ders an  excellent  review  with  the  air  of  a 
man  considering  a  rare,  baffling  object 
belonging  to  someone  else.  Almost  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  has  become  a  signifi- 
cant member  of  what  the  critic  Sanford 
Schwartz  has  called  the  contemporary  "art 

Martha  Saxton  is  the  author  of  Louisa  May, 
a  biography  oj  Loiasa  May  Alcott. 


This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all. . . 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 

Todays  Leading  international  magazine  about  all  things  that 

heighten  the  joy  of  being  alive.  A  Connoisseur  gift  subscription  is  the 

best  way  to  say  happy  holiday  to  a  deserving  friend  or  relative.  For  further 

information  on  how  to  place  your  gift  orders,  please  write  to: 

Connoisseur 

250  W  55th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Room  1113 
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A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 




!  his  sculptures  arc  in  ten 
.  collections,  with  eight  at  the  Hirsh- 
horn.  He  has  had  nine  one-man  shows, 
including  ones  at  the  Minneapolis  Insti- 
tute of  Arts,  the  Brooke  Alexander  Gal- 
lery, the  Princeton  University  Library,  the 
Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  and  the 
Hanover  Gallery  in  London. 

1  le  was  Lorn  in  New  York  to  a  family  of 
Italian  immigrants.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  nine,  leaving  the  family  destitute. 
He  was  the  favorite  of  his  sensitive,  over- 
worked mother,  and  this  feeling  of  special- 
ness  and  intimacy  must  have  carried  with 
it  an  instinctive  and  sometimes  painful 
empathy  with  others  that  has  deeply 
influenced  his  life  and  work. 

The  year  after  his  father  died,  de  Lisio 
met  Irving  Drutman,  a  charming,  intelli- 
gent, and  outgoing  schoolmate  who  was  to 
become  his  lifelong  companion  until  Drut- 
man's  death,  seven  years  ago.  At  fourteen, 
de  Lisio  began  writing  poetry,  and  this, 
not  art,  has  been  his  dominating  interest. 
He  has  published  in  the  New  Yorker  and 
elsewhere,  but  his  poetry,  while  musical 
and  well  crafted,  seems  less  certain  than 
his  sculpture,  as  if  his  hands  can  say  things 
that  stay  halt-hidden  from  his. mind. 

De  Lisio  had  to  drop  out  of  school  to  go 
to  work,  but  he  finished  high  school  at 
night  and  later  took  some  college  litera- 
ture courses.  Working  as  an  office  boy  at 
the  New  Yorker,  he  had  "poetry  lessons" 
from  E.  B.  White  in  the  form  of  kind  and 

Henrv  James:  ' 'a  kind  of  deserved  arrt )gance. 


Terrci'Cotta  prototype  of  Letter  to  the  World,  a  dual  sculpture  of  ihe  poet  Emily  Diekinson, 
who  wrote  it,  and  Martha  Graham,  who  interpreted  it  in  dance. 


helpful  criticism  along  with  the  rejection 
of  his  earliest  poems.  He  became  aware  of 
his  own,  uneducated  accent  and  his  shab- 
by clothes.  One  day,  wearing  his  "almost 
decent  suit,"  he  bent  down  to  pick  some- 
thing up  in  the  presence  of  Wolcott  Gibbs, 

He  sculpts  biographies, 
observing  accurately  without 
making  judgments. 

who  said,  "I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the 
lugubrious  tact  that  you  have  a  hole  in  the 
seat  of  your  pants."  De  Lisio  used  the  occa 
sion  to  head  tor  the  dictionary.  He  remem- 
bers how  the  first  rime  he  ventured  to  use 
"superfluous"  in  conversation,  a  friend 
had  to  tell  him  where  the  accent  belonged. 
It  took  him  years  to  speak  in  the  neutral, 
educated  manner  he  has  today. 

After  a  stint  in  the  navy  during  \\  orld 
War  II,  de  Lisio  had  to  look  tor  a  job,  when 
all  he  wanted  was  to  be  a  poet.  Irving  Drut- 
man found  him  work  in  film  publicity, 
where  tor  twenty  years  he  did  very  well, 
though  never  suppressing  his  candid  opin- 
ions of  the  films  he  represented.  But  the 
film  business  began  to  pall.  In  1965,  be 
took  a  job  promoting  The  Yellow  Rolls- 
Royce.  Rex  Harrison  and  his  wife,  de  Lisio 
recalls,  "behaved  outrageously."  The  trio 
made  it  through  its  tour  of  duty,  but  on  the 
way  to  the  Harrisons'  departing  ship,  de 
Lisio  stopped  the  limousine  in  which  he 
was  riding  with  the  baggage  and,  without  a 
word  or  a  wave  to  the  passengers  in  the  rirst 
car,  got  out  and  walked  awa\ . 

He  spent  the  summer  at  the  beach. 
turning  down  otters  to  promote  movies, 
and  was  still  turning  them  down  in 
V  ember  when  Drutman  decided  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  lift  his  spirits.  He 
told  de  Lisio  to  go  to  the  studio  of  an  artist 


friend,  Daniel  Malonev.  and  "make  some- 
thing." "1  don't  know  why  I  went,  but  I 
did — like  a  zombie,"  says  de  Lisio,  still 
marveling  at  the  spectacle  of  himself  "just 
obeving  orders."  Maloney,  a  genial  painter 
and  sculptor,  heated  a  pot  ot  wax  and 
poured  it  over  a  marble  work  area.  When  it 
cooled,  he  showed  de  Lisio  how  to  soften 
it,  but  he  refused  to  tell  him  what  to  make. 
"So  1  made  a  Modigliani-inspired  self-por- 
trait." 

The  small,  upturned  oval  head  has  a 
pleading  quality.  The  eves  are  blank,  the 
skull  hairless;  and  the  chin  has  a  deep  cleft. 
It  bears  a  taint  resemblance  to  the  unsmil- 
ing, slouching  photograph  Philippe  Hals- 
man  took  of  de  Lisio  in  the  late  fifties,  but 
it  conveys  no  suggestion  of  his  beauty  or 
remarkable  vouthtulness.  (W.  H.  Auden 
once  remarked,  looking  pointedly  at  a  spot 
just  over  de  Lisio's  head  at  dinner,  "I  don't 
approve  ot  people  not  looking  their  age." 
The  sculptor  still  looks  a  dozen  years 
younger  than  he  is. ) 

Instead  ot  beginning  to  study  art,  de 
Lisio  simply  went  ahead,  totally  un- 
trained, laboriously  reinventing  the  sculp- 
tor's methods  and  techniques.  Sanford 
Schwartz  says  he  is  "always  winging  it," 
and  de  Lisio  usually  refers  to  his  work  as 
"what  I  call  sculpting,"  adding,  "I  don't 
know  bow  other  people  do  it."  Referring 
to  a  figure  he  is  working  on,  he  says  with 
genuine  perplexitv,  "I  don't  know^  what's 
making  him  stand  up  just  now." 

It  was  not  until  he  had  completed  a 
relief  of  Marcel  Proust,  very  abstract,  bear- 
ing little  relation  to  what  was  to  follow, 
and  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
the  first  in  the  style  that  characterizes  his 
best  early  work,  that  he  agreed  to  have  all 
three  cast  in  bronze.  He  followed  the  Poe 
with  a  burst  oi  literary  figures:  two  Ger- 
trude Stems,  Auden,  Nabokov,   Robert 
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Rolling  Thunder,  detail  of  a  36"  x  48"  oil  painting  by  Americo  Makk 

Light  filters  through  swirling  dust  as  pounding  hooves  literally  tear  up  the  earth  in  this  awesome  portrayal  of 
unharnessed  power  and  indomitable  courage.  Eyes  roll  frantically  and  massive  muscles  strain  as  the 
thundrous  drumming  reverberates  forever  in  our  sensibilities. 

AMERICO  MAKK 

Americo  Makk  has  been  honored  many  times  both  here  and  abroad  for  his  extraordinary  paintings  of  the 
American  West  and  his  poignant  cityscapes  as  well  as  for  portraits  that  hang  in  the  White  House,  the  Vatican 
and  other  places  of  eminence.  He,  together  with  his  wife,  Eva,  and  their  son,  A.B.,  will  show  a  select  group  of 
paintings  in  a  Makk  Family  Exhibition  at  Kapalua  Gallery  beginning  September  14th. 

%\haina  Galleries  Maumoll  fdee  i-soo-367-8047 

Lahaina  Gallery,  117  Lahainaluna  Rd  ,  Lahaina,  HI  96761  •  Kapalua  Gallery,  123  Bay  Dr.,  Kapalua,  HI  96761 
Gallery  Kaanapali,  Whaler's  Village.  Kaanapali  HI  96761 
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Paul  Martel 

(1879-1944) 

Handing  the  Grapes 

Signed 

Oil  on  canvas 

31-l/2"x20" 
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The  Estate  of 

Paul  Martel 

American  Impressionist 

September  II  through  October  19 
Color  catalogue  available  for  S10.00 
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MONTGOMERYGALLER\ 

824  Montgomery  Street       Jackson  Square       San  Francisco.  CA  94133        415/788  8300 


250  REASONS 

TO  VISI 


250  ART  DEALERS 
open  from  Tuesday  thru  Sunday  11  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

2. place  du  Palais  Royal.75001  Paris  Tel.  (331)297. 27.00 

From  October  86th:  (331 )  42.97.27.00 

Until  September  89th,  Exhibition:  "UTOIR  III  PARFl  M"  du  XVT'  au  XIX'  sicelc. 


Bronze  Toulouse -Lautrec  paints  self-portrait. 

Louis  Stevenson,  Janet  Flanner,  Pound, 
Wilde,  Rimbaud,  Verlaine,  Henry  James, 
and  Beardsley,  all  done  before  1970. 

"What  1  call  sculpting"  means  taking  a 
central  post  and  wrapping  a  great  deal  of 
cla\  around  it  up  to  the  height  he  wants  for 
the  figure.  Then,  with  one  of  some  sev- 
enty-five tools,  he  starts  to  work  the  clay. 
Schwartz  says  that  he  works  from  the  out- 
side, lacking  the  coherent  anatomical 
sense  of  a  trained  sculptor,  and  one  can  see 
that  his  works  are  accretions  of  detail,  not 
statements  about  form.  Schwartz  observes 
that  another  consequence  of  his  lack  of 
training  is  that  de  Lisio  takes  a  long  time  to 
see  his  errors  and  correct  them.  So,  he 
works  slowly. 

Like  any  primitive  artist,  he  exaggerates 
the  features  he  considers  important:  his 
heads  tend  to  be  large,  while  the  hands 
m.n  be  small  or  disappear  entirely.  He 
works  obsessively  on  details  like  a  ciga- 
rette, buttons,  or  the  texture  of  fabric. 
"Sometimes  a  nostril  takes  a  week,"  he 
says.  The  head  is  the  most  difficult  part, 
and  he  finishes  it  before  going  on  to  the 
b(  >d\  -  Each  figure  has  confronted  him  with 
new  technical  problems  to  which  he  has 
had  to  imagine  solutions.  The  Stevenson 
was  his  first  standing  figure,  and  he  "got 
the  idea  of  wire  hangers  and  stuck  them  in 
the  legs  to  keep  them  in  the  clay  base. "  He 
lets  the  clay  figure  dry  out,  correcting  as  it 
dries,  and  sometimes  even  afterward. 
Once  the  figure  has  been  fired,  he  takes  it 
by  taxi  and  train  to  a  Long  Island  foundry, 
where  the  owner,  Joel  Meisner,  has  it  cast 
by  the  "lost  wax  process"  in  bronze.  De 
Lisio  used  to  apply  the  colors  himself,  bur 
now  he  often  lets  the  foundry  staff  poly- 
chrome bis  work. 

De  Lisio  keeps  as  many  of  the  terra-cotta 
originals  as  survive  the  treacherous  mold- 
making  procedure.  The  bronzes  are  slight- 
ly smaller  than  their  clay  prototypes  and 
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Presents  in  an  Exclusive  Limited  Edition 


The  Schaef er  Bull  Elep 

A  magnificent,  original,  investment  quality  bronze  sculpture 
bv  the  noted  wildlife  sculptor,  David  Schaefer. 


shown  smaller  than  actual  size  of  approximately  75/a"  high  x  12"  length  (including  walnut  base) 

•  Individually  hot  cast  in  true  bronze  and  hand  finished  to  a  lustrous  patina 

•  First  in  a  series  of  bookshelf  size  African  wildlife  sculptures  by  David  Schaefer 

•  Individually  serially  numbered,  hall-marked  and  registced 

•  Certificate  of  authenticity 

•  Personal  letter  hand  signed  by  David  Schaefer 

•  All  Things  Creative  "No  Questions  Asked" 
Full  Guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction 

•  Exclusively  issued  in  a  single  limited  first  edition  of  6500  serially  numbered  sculptures 

This  is  a  true  David  Schaefer  bronze  sculpture  at  a  fraction  of  the  investment  of 
other  Schaefer  sculptures.  This  new  bookshelf  size  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant  has  all  of 
the  detail  and  striking  sense  of  purpose  that  have  contributed  to  the  rapidly  acceler- 
ating value  of  Schaefer's  larger  sculptures.  The  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  limited  edition  bookshelf  size  African  wildlife  sculptures  by  David  Schaefer. 

This  original  and  new  masterpiece  is  the  perfect  size  to  showcase  in  home  or  office. 
Powerful,  proud,  magnificent!  Adorning  a  bookcase,  desk,  or  table,  this  bronze 
elephant  will  draw  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 

Each  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant  is  individually  hand  cast  in  hot  bronze  using  the 
ancient  and  time  honored  "lost- wax"  method.  It  is  only  this  superior  type  of  authentic 
bronze  sculpture  which  achieves  great  appreciation.  Each  sculpture  is  individually 
serially  numbered,  hallmarked,  and  registered  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
authenticity  and  a  personal  letter  hand  signed  by  the  sculptor,  David  Schaefer. 

We  are  absolutely  certain  you  will  be  thrilled  with  your  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant. 
Each  sculpture  is  backed  by  fill  Things  Creotive's  "No  Questions  Asked"  full  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  If  for  any  reason  you  wish  to  return  your  sculpture,  just  do  so  within  30 
days  and  receive  a  full  refund. 

To  order  your  "Schaefer  Bull  Elephant"  at  only  $395.00  simply  return  the  application 
with  payment  by  check  or  charge  it  to  your  credit  card. 


>^sSQ 


Rll  Things  Creotive,  Inc. 
rvrr     1 1 5-B  Horveu  UJest  Blvd.  Dept.  C-95 
RTC     Sonto  Cruz,  Co.  95060 


Please   accept   my   order   for   "The   Schaefer 
Bull  Elephant"  at  $395.00  plus  $4.00  for 
shipping  and  handling* 

□  Payment  by  check  enclosed  $  

Charge  my     □  VISA      D  MASTERCARD 

Credit  card  number — 

Expiration  date 

Signature — 

NAME — 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 


California  residents  add  6%  for  state  sales  tax. 
@  PHONE  ORDERS  1-408-425-0152 

Please  allow  4-8  weeks  for  delivery. 


We  Protect  Money 

For  People 
Who  Make  Money 


Our  Fiduciary  Services 
Division  stands  on  a  record  of 
performance  and  experience. 
Our  specialists  provide  highly 
personalized  service  and  a 
wealth  of  resources  in  trust  and 
estate  administration,  investments,  tax  planning,  real  estate, 
and  oil  and  gas  property  management,  to  prepare  for  every  situ- 
ation and  to  help  you  plan  for  the  future  while  reaping  henefits 
in  the  present. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call  William  Wilkie,  Vice 
President,  Private  Clients  Group,  280  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017.  Tel.  212/850-2599. 


a  Banker?  Trust  Company 
Private  Clients  Group 

;   1985  Bankers  Trust  Company 

Member  fdic  We  Make  Money  For  People  Who  Make  Money 
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mercantdnfiera  85 

4ti,  Trade  Fair  of  Antique  Collecting,  ancient  and  of 
modern  times  dating  from  1800  to  1960. 

Parma  (Italy),  New  Fair  Grounds 
10  -  20  October  1985 


The   biggest    Italian    Exhibition   oi'  antiques   trade. 
art  nouveau,  art  deco  and  the  fifties. 


200  Exhibitors 


50,000  Visitors        ,*> 


Cultural  Shows  of:  Arflex  design,  original 
drawings  by  old  masters  of  Comic-strips, 
ancient  African  Art  and  furnishings  in 
olden  houses  of  ill-fame. 
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1\l  OK\1  VTION:  K.A.  FIERI    l)M*\KM  \ 

\l\  R1ZZI  -  4.3031  »V(.  VN/.OI  \  il'KI  ll\n 

521-9961   II  I  I  \  5.31418  I  M'OI'K  I 


achieve  a  more  symbolic  level  as  pie< 

art.  For  example.  Emily  Dickinson,  in  Let- 
ter to  the  World,  a  dual  sculpture  of  the  poet 
and  Martha  Graham  interpreting  her 
poem  in  dance,  is  almost  grotesquely 
human  in  clay,  with  her  pale,  round  he. id, 
her  black  eyes,  and  hair  tightly  pulled 
hack.  In  bronze  die  becomes  milder,  her 
wide,  flat  face  more  abstract.  The  Graham 
dance,  in  suddenly  stopped  swirls  of  highly 
polished  bronze,  has  a  lightness  and  glam- 
our that  terra-cotta  cannot  impart. 

De  Lisio's  subjects  reflect  his  lifelong 
interest  in  literature  and  art,  but  also  in 
assessing  character.  He  sculpts  biogra- 
phies, observing  accurately  without  judg- 
ing, as  it  he  has  understood  his  protago- 

Totally  untrained, 

he  reinvented  the  sculptor's 

methods  and  techniques. 

nists'  strengths  and  weaknesses  long  before 
making  images  of  them.  For  example,  he 
always  loved  the  short  stories  of  Henry 
James,  and,  when  he  saw  an  unfamiliar 
photograph  of  the  author,  began  to  envi- 
sion him  as  "almost  a  sea  captain,  with  the 
command  of  the  universe  that  a  captain 
must  feel.  I  felt  he  had  a  kind  of  deserved 
arrogance.  It  was  all  right  tor  him  to  be 
holding  his  head  in  that  proud  way. 
Through  photographs,  I  found  myself  ac- 
cepting the  man  as  he  was,  a  man  pleased 
with  himself,  despite  the  complications 
there  must  have  been." 

Since  1978,  when  Irving  Drutman  died, 
de  Lisio's  style  seems  to  have  changed  and, 
with  loneliness,  his  productivity  acceler- 
ated. Since  1978  he  has  sculpted  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  John  Marin,  Charles  Demuth, 
Marsden  Hartley,  two  Virgil  Thomsons, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe,  two  Toulouse-Lau- 
trecs,  Arthur  Dove,  the  young  Evelyn 
Waugh,  and  Isak  Dinesen.  It  may  be  sig- 
nificant to  de  Lisio's  changing  idea  of  him- 
self that  these  people  are  more  often  artists 
than  writers,  and  that,  according  to 
Schwartz,  they  have  all  begun  to  resemble 
de  Lisio.  "I  always  strive  tor  a  likeness,"  he 
says,  but  these  pieces  are  faithful  less  to 
their  subjects  than  to  de  Lisio's  vision.  The 
result  is  a  new  and  freer  style. 

Daniel  Maloney  is  the  only  person  who 
was  not  surprised  that  de  Lisio  stuck  with 
sculpting.  Maloney  quotes  Winston  Chur- 
chill, applying  what  seems  at  first — but 
not  second — glance  an  unlikely  quality  to 
his  unaggressive,  deferential  friend:  "Au- 
dacity is  the  ticket."  It  sums  up  de  Lisio's 
quietly  spectacular  progress  as  an  artist.  □ 
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ru   H  R]  SOI  IR<  ES:  I  :   left)  Dilip  Mehta 

ii  i  Press  Images;  (bottom  Ictri  painting,  Wayne 
rhiebaud,  Standing  Man  (detail),  1964.  Private  Collec- 
tion. Courtesy  Allan  Stone  Gallery,  New  York.  Page24: 
(top)  (.  curtesy  I  incoln  ( lentei  tor  the  Performii 
(bottom  left)  courtesy  Spencer  Museum  ol  Art.  Shun- 
kdsai  Hokuei,  The  ci/ic^i  of  Kohada  Koheiji,  woodblock 
print,  '4  cm.    Page  28:  Courtesy    l"oledo 

Museum  ol  \ri  Page  10  (top)  Courtesy  the  Ritz, 
Madrid  Page  15  (top  left)  Courtesy  the  Baltimore 
Museum  ol  An  1  he  (  tone  t  bllection,  formed  by  Dr. 
Claribel  Cone  and  Miss  Etta  Cone  ol  Baltimore,  Md. 
Henri  Matisse,  Purple  Rose  and  Anemones,  1  "•*  ^  7 .  oil  on 
cam  i  .  (top  middle)  courtesy  High 

Museum  Gerard  rerborch.  Woman  at  Cradle,  ca.  1655, 
oil  on  canvas,  46.5  x  (8  cm;  (top  right)  courtesy  t  ialerie 
MichaelWemei  lames  Lee  Byars,  r/ieHalo,  1985, gold- 
tone  brass,  220  \  20  cm;  (middle  left)  courtesy  the  *.  in 
cinnati  Art  Museum:  1  he  Edwin  and  Virginia  Irwin 
Memorial.  Fran:  Kline,  Horizontal  Rust,  I960,  oil  on 
canvas,  se  '  x  49";  (middle  right)  courtesy  Los 
\ngeles  County  Museum  ol  Art,  |oAnn  and  |ulian 
Ganz,  lr.  |ohn  Frederick  Kensett,  i^u\  Steps,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  1860,20  -  \  J6";  (bottom  right)  courte- 
sy the  Detroit  Institute  ol  Arts.  Homei  C  La  Gassey, 
Rendering/or  Le  Sabre  J/26/4  <1  Page  J8: 

Courtesy  British  Museum.  Page  42:  Courtesy  William 
Doyle  Galleries.  Pages  69  75,  including  cover:  Her- 
schel,  of  No  Banan  xotic  Fruit  Shippers,  P.  O 

Box  561591,  Miami,  H  J3256;  1  Inderwood  Ranches, 
Las  Posas  Valley  Ranches  ln<  .  >696Los  ^ngelesAve., 
Moot  T.irk.  CA  9302  1 .  i.  ireenmarket,  a  Farmers  Market 
uncil  on  the  Environment  of  NYC,  51 
Chambers  Street,  NY(  10007;  1  lean  cs  Del  uca  of  New 
York,  Dean  cs  DeLuca  ln<  ,  121  Prince  Street,  NYC 
Pages  76  7°:  (.  Curtesy  San  Franc  isco  Museum  of 
Art.  exhibition  is  made  possible  by  a  generous  grant  from 
Wells  Fargo  Foundation.   Pages  84   36,  pages  90-91: 


["ravel  arrangements  courtesy  Aii  India  and  l~aj  Group 
Hotels.   Pages  94   103:  Model,  Carrie  Peterson/Elite 

•4,  96  102   lean  Phillippe  Chartriei 
107    rbmas  Senneti  Magnum  Photos.  Pages  126  and 

>urtesy  Stack's  Coin  Company,  Ne«  York    Page 
I  18  (  ,'inio\  i.  Ihristie's  New  York   Pages  140.  144.  and 
!  erorelli  DOI    Page  154  Photo  from  video 
Pura/ango,  courtesy  Performing  Artservices,  Inc. 


PARIS  FASHION  SHOPPING  Gl  IDI  Contents  page 
(center).  Claude  Montana:  Bloomingdale's;  Claude 
Montana  Boutique,  Beverly  llilK.  Earrings:  Poiray,  8 
Rue  de  l.i  Paix,  Paris.  Accessories:  Claude  Montana. 
Page  94.  Jacqueline  de  Ribes:  Sara  Fredericks,  Palm 
Beach  and  New  York;  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Accessories:  Isabel  Canovas,  Id  Avenue  Montaigne, 
Paris,  and  743  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Men's 
clothing:  Christian  Dior,  50  Avenue  Montaigne,  Paris. 
Page  95.  Saint  Laurent:  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche 
Boutiques.  Accessories  .md  jewelry:  Isabel  i  lanovas. 
Page  96.  Chanel:  Bergdorf  Goodman,  New  York;  Jacob- 
son,  Michigan,  Florida,  and  Ohio.  Jewelry:  Boucheron, 
26  Place  Vendome,  Paris.  Accessories:  Isabel  Canovas. 
Page  97.  Ungaro:  Bloomingdale's,  New  York;  I.  Mag 
nin,  S.m  Francisco.  Accessories:  Isabel  Canovas.  Page 
98.  Ungaro:  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  Montaldo's, 
Denver.  Jewelry:  Poiray  Accessories:  Isabel  Canovas 
Valentino:  Amen  Wardy,  Newport  Beach;  Neiman 
M  in  us  stores.  |ewelry:  Mauboussin,  20  Place  Vendome, 
r.mv  Page  99.  Jacqueline  de  Ribes:  Neiman-Marcus 
stores;  Martha.  Jewelry:  Boucheron.  Page  100.  Ungaro: 
Charles  Gallay,  Beverly  Hills;  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas. 
Jewelry:  Chaumet,  12  Place  Vendome,  Paris.  Page  101. 
Christian  Dior:  Major  U.S.  department  stores.  Page 
102.  Claude  Montana:  Bergdorf  Goodman,  New  York; 
Cache,  Bal  Harbour.  Jewelry:  Poiray.  Accessories: 
Claude  Montana.  Dog:  Wesson. 
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MAHAMANIA— SOURCES  AND  CREDITS 
By  Stephen  Paul  Adler  for  Byzantium  at  Cravetz  & 
Kahan:  1.  Diamond  pave  manga!  sutra  (marriage 
necklace,  18-karat  gold  (1983).  3.  Translation  of 
hamuli  (band)  necklace,  22-karat  gold,  pink  and 
green  tourmaline,  amethysts,  opals,  and  diamonds 
(codesigned  with  Curtis  Woods,  1985).  4.  lalli  (net) 
collar,  24-karat  gold  with  pearls  (1985).  5.]alli  ear- 
rings, 24-karat  gold  (1985).  6.  Herculean  knot  and 
aventurine  bead  chain,  22-karat  gold  (1980).  15. 
Diamond  pave  bangle,  18-karat  gold,  525  fully 
faceted  diamonds,  totaling  five  carats  (1983).  By 
Luna  Felix  for  Byzantium  at  Cravet:  &  Kahan:  1 7. 
Ring,  22-karat  gold  and  lapis  lazuli  (1984).  18.  Ring, 
22-karat  gold  and  pink  spinel  (1985).  20.  Ring,  22- 
gold  and  garnet  (1984).  21.  Ring,  22-karat  gold 
and  yellow  sapphire  (  1985).  22.  Band,  22-karat  gran- 
ulated gold  ( 1985).  23.  Ring,  22-karat  gold  and  pur- 
ple sapphire  (1985).  24.  Ring,  22-karat  gold  and  nat- 
ural pearl  (1985).  25.  Ring,  22-karat  gold  and  yellow 
sapphire  (1984).  By  Nathan  Levy  for  Byzantium  at 
Cravetz  &  Kahan:  19.  Ring,  18-karat  gold  filigree 
with  ruby  (1984).  Traditional  and  antique  pieces 
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from  the  collections  of  Byzantium  and  Cravet:  Ck 
Kahan:  8.  Blue  and  yellow  sapphire  necklace  (In- 
dian, early  1900s).  9.  Antique  phool  jhumka  with 
kanoti  (earring  and  headband),  enamel  with  231/2- 
karat  gold,  flat-cut  diamonds,  rubies,  and  natural 
pearls  (ca.  1800).  10.  Belt,  22-karat  gold,  rubies, 
natural  pearls  (Indian,  1850).  11.  Fully  faceted 
antique  emerald  necklace  (ca.  1900)  with  22-karat 
gold  clasp  with  amethyst,  hematite,  antique  emer- 
alds, and  natural  pearl  (1985).  12.  Translation  of  jalh 
necklace,  18-karat  gold  and  rubies  (Tiffany,  Paris, 
1926).  16.  Gold  bangles,  22-karat  (two  originals,  ca. 
1920;  remainder,  reproductions,  1984).  From  pri- 
vate collections:  2.  Manga!  sutra,  22-karat  gold  with 
black  glass  beads  ( 1970).  7.  Jaipuri  bracelet,  enamel, 
2il  2-karat  gold,  and  flat-cur  diamonds  (ca.  1920). 
1  3.  Indian  earrings,  based  on  Victorian  English 
design,  22-karat  gold  (late  1800s).  14.  Jaipuri  brace- 
let, 23  "2-karat  gilt  enamel,  flat-cut  diamonds,  and 
pearls  (1820).  26.  Granulated  pendant,  22-karat 
gold  with  pink  tourmaline  and  antique  carved  Indian 
emeralds,  and  pearl  necklace,  by  Stephen  Paul  Adler 
(1978). 
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HENRY'S  WORLD 

When  we  heard  that  Henry  Geld- 
zahler  was  hanging  art  at  Palla- 
dium, the  vast  new  New  York 
disco  that  is  the  most  recent  creation  of 
Steve  Rubell  and  Ian  Schrager  (who  were 
responsible  for  Studio  54),  we  felt  a  fris- 
son. Who  better  than  Geldzahler,  we 
thought,  to  comb  the  lunatic  fringes  of  the 
Alphabet  Town?  In  his  earlier  positions, 
as  curator  of  twentieth-century  art  tor  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  then  commis- 
sioner of  cultural  affairs  tor  the  city  of  New 
York,  he  was  too  cramped  by  institutional 
politics  to  jump  tor  what  was  really  hot.  At 
Palladium,  he  might  build  a  genuine  salon 
des  refuses  for  the  eighties. 

It  turns  out  that  Geldzahler,  now  a  cura- 
tor at  large  for  various  corporations  and 
museums,  isn't  necessarily  interested  in 
the  very  latest  thing  but  in  the  very  biggest 
of  what  he  thinks  is  the  very  best  latest 
thing:  "You  might  call  Palladium  a  salon 
des  honoris."  The  first  group  of  artists  he  is 
showing  (the  art  will  change  three  or  tour 
times  a  year)  came  to  prominence  four 
years  ago,  at  the  famous  P.S.  1  show  in 
Queens.  Among  them:  Keith  Haring,  fa- 


mous tor  his  graffiti  art,  and  the  brash, 
twenty-five-year-old  Haitian- American 
painter  lean  Michel  Basquiat.  When  the 
place  was  under  construction,  Geldzahler 
showed  them  some  walls  and  asked  what 
they  could  do  with  all  that  space.  Haring 
gave  him  a  seventy-foot  wall  hanging.  Bas- 
quiat did  a  wall-size  painting  on  tolding 
stretchers. 

Palladium  pays  tor  time  and  materials, 
but  it  doesn't  buy  the  art,  and  any 
unknown  who  wants  a  wall  has  formidable 
competition  from  stars  who  have  beat 
him  to  it  or  are  standing  in  line.  Frances- 
co Clemente,  tor  example,  has  already 
painted  trescoes  in  a  large  vestibule.  (His  is 
the  onb  permanent  art  so  tar.)  "These 
people  may  be  known,  but  museums  aren't 
snapping  up  their  work,"  Geldzahler 
points  out.  "It's  not  that  I'm  playing  it  sate; 
I'm  only  using  artists  who  are  mature 
enough  to  do  pieces  on  this  scale.  I'm  not 
censoring  anybody  who's  ready." 

So  tar  the  biggest  crowd  pleaser  has  been 
a  row  ot  phone  booths  in  the  basement, 
painted  by  Kennv  Schart  in  Day-Glo 
colors  and  covered  with  molded  plastic — 
including  the  phones,  which  don't  look  as 
it  they  work  and  do.  Whether  or  not  danc- 


ers bother  to  notice  the  rest  is  another 
question.  There  is  so  much  else  to  watch: 
the  two  banks  of  fifty  television  screens 
showing  videos  by  the  likes  ot  Eric  Fischl 
and  David  Salle;  the  whimsical  tour- 
walled  saloon  set  that  descends  onto  the 
floor  even  so  otten;  and  of  course  the 
clientele.  How,  in  1985,  can  mere  decor 
compete  with  the  likes  ot  Madonna?  "You 
stop  to  look  tor  a  moment  and  push  your 
wax  on,"  Geldzahler  says.  "Sometimes  the 
art  impinges  on  vour  consciousness,  some- 
times not."  Even  so,  Palladium  might  just 
do  tor  contemporary  artists  what  the  Mou- 
lin Rouge  did  tot  Toulouse-Lautrec. 


BYE,  BYE,  B.  B. 

A  plaster  bust  ot  Marianne,  the  fetching 
symbol  of  the  French  republic,  graces 
every  town  hall  and  mayor's  office  in  the 
nation.  Her  Phrygian  bonnet  never 
changes — it  is  an  emblem  ot  democracy — 
but  ever  since  1848,  when  she  first 
appeared  under  the  auspices  ot  the  Second 
Republic,  het  features  have  been  periodi- 
cally modified  to  suit  changing  tastes. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years,  Marianne 
took  the  guise  ot  a  pouting  sex  kitten  with 
a  plunging  decolletage,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  swinging  sixties.  No  wonder: 
she  was  Brigitte  Bardot  as  seen  by  Atlan,  a 
pinup  artist  for  the  men's  magazine  Lui 
(see  our  photo).  The  new  Marianne. 
named  this  spring  after  a  national  poll,  will 
surely  cut  a  more  decorous  figure.  The 
model,  who  clobbered  the  two  runners-up 
(Princess  Caroline  ot  Monaco  and  the 
actress  Isabelle  Adjani)  with  a  whopping 
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46  percent  ot  the  popular  vote,  is  Cather- 
ine Deneuve.  Right  now,  twenty-five  in- 
vited artists  are  rendering  her  likeness  in 
the  medium  ot  their  choice.  Their  work 
will  be  exhibited  in  Paris  this  October.  A 
jurv  will  award  the  first  prize,  which  is 
50,000  French  francs  155.500).  The  sec- 
ond and  third  prizes  (one  ot  which  will  be 
awarded  by  the  general  public)  are  worth 
25,000  francs  each.  As  you  know,  the 
French  hate  to  agree  about  anything — 
though  they  did  agree  on  Deneuve. 

MOSTLY  MUSIC 

Gidon  Kremer,  the  brilliant,  cerebral  So- 
viet-emigte  violinist,  is  a  musician  who 
loves  music  more  than  show  biz.  The 
splashy  summer  music  festivals  of  Europe 
have  never  been  greatly  to  his  liking,  so, 
four  years  ago,  he  founded  a  festival  ot  his 
own,  now  held  annually  in  the  little  Aus- 
trian town  of  Lockenhaus,  not  far  from  the 
Hungarian  border.  Serious  classical  musi- 
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STATUE  of  USER, 

A  SCULPTURE  CAST  OF  AUTHENTIC  METAL  FR( 
THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

FROM  BARTHOLDI'S  ORIGINAL 

Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi  was  the  sculptor  oi  "Liberty 

Enlightening  The  World",  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  To  Bartholdi, 

the  statue  was  a  personal  commitment  of  twenty-one  years.  This 

exact  reproduction  is  crafted  from  a  mold  taken  from  an  existing 

Bartholdi  casting.  Every  minute  detail  of  the  original  is  reproduced, 

including  the  Paris  Foundry  stamp  and  Bartholdi's  signature. 

CAST  OF  AUTHENTIC  METAL 

This  meticulously  crafted  replica  is  offered  to  commemorate  the 

100th  anniversary  of  the  world's  most  distinctive  symbol  of 

liberty.  All  of  the  metals  cast  to  create  these  solid  sculptures 

were  removed  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 

Monument  during  its  current  restoration. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  AUTHENTICITY 

Each  statue  is  accompanied  by  a  Certificate  of 
Authenticity     signed  by  Lee  Iacocca,  Chairman  of  The 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Foundation,  Inc.    Part  of  each 
purchase  price  will  be  contributed  to  the  Foundation  to  help 
pay  for  the  preservation  of  this  cherished  monument. 

TWO  SIZES  AVAILABLE 

The  statues  are  available  in  two  sizes,  20'/2"  and  11".  Either 
size  is  available  mounted  on  a  beautifully  finished,  solid 
walnut  pedestal  bearing  a  metal  plate  with  raised  letters 

describing  the  statue's  unique  origin.  The  inscription  reads: 

"LIBERTY  ENLIGHTENING  THE  WORLD" 

Cast  of  Authentic  Metal  From  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument 

ORDERING  INFORMATION 

This  limited  series  of  statues 
may  be  ordered  as  follows: 
20'/2"  Statue  with  W  pedestal  .$455.00 
2OV2"  Statue  without  pedestal  ...$400.00 
11"  Statue  with  2  W  pedestal  .  .  .  .$165.00 
11"  Statue  without  pedestal $130.00 

Please  send  check  or  mone\  order  to: 
PARAGON  ARTWORKS 

P.  O.  Drawer  142™ 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32317-42 

For  continental  U.S.  and  Canada,  the  cost  < 
handling  and  insurance  is  included  in  the  price.  Ii 
patrons  inquire.  Florida  residents  inclu< 
Allow  6  to  8  weeks 

If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  may  return 
original  package  within  14  days  for  r< 
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Frederic  Remington 
Bronze 


"Buffalo  Horse" 
$2,500 

Cast  Full  Size 

From  an  Original 

Unbeatab'e  Prices 

All  Dealers  Welcome 
1,000s  other  fine 
recasts  available 

JEWELRY 

AUCTION,  INC. 

21  S.  Hwy.  17-92 

Casselberry,  FL  32707 

(305)339-9103 
Toll  Free 800-521-3179 

Call  or  write  for  free  catalog 
Largest  bronze  supplier  in  the  world 


"A  Collection  of 
Catalogues  for 
Connoisseur" 
Begins  on 
Page  Sixty-Seven 
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cians  have  come  to  think  of  Kremer's  crea- 
tion as  something  like  a  favorite  summer 
camp.  They  receive  no  fees,  but  their 
expenses  are  covered,  and  anyone  with  a 
musician's  pass  is  a  welcome  guest  any- 
where in  town.  At  Lockenhaus,  the 
players  can  take  time  out  tor  a  beloved  area 
of  the  literature  their  solo  careers 
them  too  little  chance  to  explore:  chamber 
music.  With  new  friends  and  old,  they 
form  unaccustomed  groupings,  practicing 
unfamiliar  pieces  all  day  and  playing  tor 
each  other  in  the  evening.  (Programs  are 
chosen  at  the  last  minute. ) 

The  public  is  invited,  but  it  is  hard  tor  a 
yisitor  not  to  teel  like  an  outsider.  The  tes- 
tival  is  a  family  affair.  This  season,  happily 
and  tor  the  firsr  rime,  rhe  music  ot  Locken- 
haus is  coming  to  New  York.  The  Merro- 
politan  Museum  ot  Arr  has  in\ired  Kremer 
and  triends  to  put  on  a  tour-concert  series 
of  unusual  chamber  selections,  appro- 
priately entitled  "Mostly  Music."  (Why 
"mostly".'  The  opening  performance  fea- 
tures puppets.) 

The  dates  tor  Lockenhaus  at  the  Met  are 
October  3  and  18.  1985,  March  1,  and 
April  30,  1986.  It  is  none  too  soon  to  book 
a  subscription.  (For  information,  call  212- 
879-5500,  extension  5580.) 

BUMBLES  AND  BANGLES 

Many  of  our  sophisticated  subscribers  have 
registered  their  surprise  at  the  placement 
of  one  iron-curtain  nation  on  the  map 
accompanying  the  story  "From  Tans  to 
Peking"  (July  1985).  They  rell  us  that  the 
country,  colored  blue-green,  with  fron- 
tiers on  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  one  other  country,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  has  to  be  Romania;  the  apricot- 
colored  border  area  (unlabeled),  they  say, 
is  Bulgaria.  Our  map  says  the  blue-green 
country  is  Bulgaria,  and  our  faces  are 
tomato  colored. 

Speaking  of  our  July  issue,  it  rhe  srory  on 
Bakehre  jewelry  put  you  in  a  mood  to  buy, 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  ot  two  prime 
sources  not  mentioned  there.  They  are  rhe 
private  dealers  Susan  Ellsworth,  ot 
Queens,  New  York  (718-848-2087),  and 
Barbara  Strand  and  Daniel  Toepter,  ot 
Neelyton,  Pennsylvania  (814-259 -3550) 

OUR  PLACE  IN  FLORENCE 

It  you  are  serious  about  dining  and  you  pass 
through  Florence,  someone  is  sure  to  send 
you  ro  Enoteca  Pinchiorri,  the  stately  it 
slightly  shabby  restaurant  in  a  corner  ot 
the  Palazzo  Cioffi-Iacometti  near  Santa 
Croce.  The  bill  ot  tare  consists  ot  two  tast- 


ing menus.  Each  shows  off  the  talents  of 
the  chet,  which  are  indeed  remarkable. 
All  the  same,  we  can't  recommend  an 
evening  there.  The  problem  is  the  staff. 
\  ou  may  not  be  able  to  make  head  or  tail  ot 
the  captain's  English,  but  once  he  has  dis- 
covered you  are  American,  he  will  refuse 
to  talk  to  you  in  Italian.  You  will  wave  in 
vain  tor  your  water  glass  to  be  refilled,  and 


rhe  wine  steward  (who  presides  o\i;  a 
stunning  though  bewildering  list)  may  let 
whole  courses  pass  without  breezing  by 
your  table.  As  tor  the  bill,  count  on  about 
25C  000  lire  0125)  tor  two. 

Go  instead  to  Da  Noi  ("Our  Place"). 
ir  from  the  Galleria  dell'Accademia, 
this  tiny  restaurant  was  opened  hye  years 
ago  by  the  chet  Bruno  Tramontana,  an 
Enoteca  alumnus,  and  the  gracious  Sabine 
Busch.  Sabine  welcomes  you  into  the 
handsome  dining  room  with  warm  hospi- 
tality. In  Italian  that  is  clear  as  a  bell — or 
in  English  (but  only  it  that  is  your  prefer- 
ence)— she  recites,  course  by  course,  the 
evening's  tare,  which  is  at  least  as  imagina- 
tive as  Enoteca's  and  at  least  as  lovingly 
prepared.  Choosing  among  competing 
dishes  is  nor  easy.  We  were  enchanted  by 
rhe  pumpkin  pasra  rossed  with  squash,  the 
warm  pigeon  salad,  the  delicate  poached 
bass,  and  the  exquisite  wild-strawberry 
sherbet.  The  bottles  Sabine  uncorked  for 
us — young,  local,  and  delicious — were 
winners  too,  especially  the  Fragolino,  a 
dessert  wine  redolent  ot  strawberries 
(though  it  contains  none)  and  so  high  in 
tannin  that  the  government  in  its  wisdom 
has  banned  the  sale  of  it.  But  the  Floren- 
tines know  about  it,  and  so  should  you. 
The  bill  comes  as  a  most  agreeable  sur- 
prise. All  in  all,  ir  will  run  about  a  third  of 
what  you  would  pay  at  the  other  place. 

Reservations  are  required,  since  there 
are   just    seven    tables.    (Call   0  5  5  — 
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EASY  TO  OPEN  - 
A  SNAP  TO  CLOSE! 

Here's  the  ultimate  Champagne  Cork  Set- 
two  tools  that  guarantee  easily  opened 
champagne  bottles  and  a  quick,  efficient  way 
to  preserve  the  unused  bubbly.  To  remove 
the  cork  without  its  flying  across  the  room, 
use  the  white,  ridgea  plastic  cork-gripper, 
which  acts  much  like  a  delicate  pair  of  pliers 
and  lets  you  squeeze  its  handles  together 
and  twist  the  cork  off  without  effort  or  spilled 
champagne.  When  you're  ready  to  "re-cork" 
the  bottle,  place  the  snug  rubber  seal  of  the 
gleaming  chrome  resealer  on  the  bottle's 
mouth,  press  down,  and  snap  the  wings  of 
the  re-sealer  to  produce  an  air-tight  fit.  This 
clever  gadget  works  equally  well  with  any 
sparkling  wine  bottle  (sorry,  it  won't  work  on 
ordinary  wine  bottles!)  Our  Champagne 
Cork  Set  is  a  wonderful  gift  for  bridal  show- 
ers, anniversaries  .  .  .  just  about  any  happy 
occasion  .  .  .  and  of  course,  it  will  be  a  nec- 
essity for  you!  Specially  priced  at  just 
98.95  plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance  (total,  $10.95  each  set). 

I 1 

H.M.    SPECIALITIES   Oept.    CNCN   095; 

P.O.  Box  2318,  FDR  Station;  New  York,  NY  10150 

ed  is  mv  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please! 

payable   to        H  M   SPECIALTIES     for   $ Please 

send  me  Champagne  Party  Set(s)  @  $10  95 


each  set  ($8.95 
each  set). 


$200  shipping,  handling,  insurance 


SHIP  TO  . 


(please  pnnli 


STATE  . 


.ZIP. 


(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  CO.D. 
orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of 
your  order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever 
possible.  Overseas  orders  may  take  up  to  six  weeks. 


Always  a  superb  choice 
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Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 

Wilshire  Boulevard  at  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212 
(213)275-4282     Telex  698-220 
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What  the  heirs  of 
E  Scott  Fitzgerald's 

The  Beautiful  and 

Damned 
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AMERICA'SAYOUNG 
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andhateB  «their  money 


JOHNSEDGWia 


in  the 

1980s 


'As  authentic  as  it  is  surprising." 

—Anne  Bernays, 
author  of  GROWING  UP  RICH 

"John  Sedgwick  is  a 
classy  writer." 
— Dan  Wakefield:  author 
Of  STARTING  OVER 

"In  the  course  of  making 
its  serious  and  moving 
%%  w  point,  it  iswonder- 
™  *  f  u 

and  funny." 
—Annie  Dillard 
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$17.95 
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William  Morrow 

105  Madison  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


The  Hearst  Corporate 


250  VV    SS  St.;  NY,  NY  10019 


The  Art  Buy  ot  the  Century 


*C   Zodiac  Suites  I  and  II 
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Sagittarius 
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Gemini 


H.595  Per  Suite  of  6,  $2,995  For  Both  Suites 


Because  the  publisher  of  Erte's  beautiful  Zodiac  suite 
desired  an  immediate  sale,  we  were  able  to  acquire 
the  entire  collection  at  a  fraction  of  its  true  value.  We 
can  now  offer  these  works,  by  the  93  year  old 
master  of  Art  Deco,  at  prices  never  before  possible. 
This  is,  without  a  doubt,  'The  Art  Buy  Of  the 
Century" 

For  a  limited  time,  we  will  sell  these  works  for  less 
than  1/4  of  their  list  prices,  averaging  51,200  each 
unframed.  This  is  lower  than  wholesale  prices  and 
a  rare  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  to  add  a  major 
artist  to  your  collection  ...  at  prices  below  that  of 
decorative  art.  But  hurry  opportunities  like  this  do 
not  last  forever. 

TOLL  FREE  OUT  OF  TOWN  ORDERS  FOR  THE  ZODIAC 
SUITE  ACCEPTED  BY  DIALING  800-4-AUSTIN 

Notice:  Due  to  limited  inventory  and  the  artist's  advanced  age, 
prices  and  availability  are  subject  to  change. 


Cancer 


Scorpio 


Each  of  the  12  serigraph  images  averaging  lf>"  X  26"  were  editioncd  at  Chromacomp.  Inc. .  New  York  City.  Three  hundred  fifty  suites 
on  arches  paper  numbered  L  350  through  330*350.  All  screens  have  been  destroyed.  All  works  include  certificate  of  authenticity 
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Austin  Galleries 


America's  Leading  Art  Resource 


joratc  Offices  344  W  Colfax  Palatine.  IL  60067  312  358-8750 

roe  order  by  phone  S00-4-AUSTIN    Mon-Fri  7  AM   3  PM.  PS. Time 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Fisherman's  Wharf 
781  Beach  Street 

415  775  7444 


CHICAGO  AREA  DETROIT  AREA 

N.  Michigan  Ave.  Fairlane 

312-9433730  313  593-4225 

Woodfield  Mall  Southfield  Plaza 

312  882-0030  3135572480 

Finley  Square 
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24.29.17.)  Roth  lunch  and  dinner  arc 
served.  In  the  evening,  you  may  linger  as 
[ate  is  you  wish.  There  is  a  single  seating, 
and  when  the  guests  have  arrived,  Sabine 

quK'tK  lex  ks  the  door. 

NATIONAL  EXPOSURE 

Although  it  is  true  that  vanguard  galleries 
and  theaters  pop  up  in  many  cities  in  the 
I  Inited  States,  thc\  are  typically  small, 
lonely,  and  financially  beleaguered.  Ex- 
perimental  artists,  for  their  part,  usually 
leave  their  hometowns  and  move  to  New 
York  as  soon  as  the\  ^.m  raise  the  bus  fare. 
The  result  is  that  people  back  in  the  heart 
land  see  little  01  w hat's  new. 

In  the  performing  arts,  there  is  now  a 
program  designed  to  change  all  that:  the 
National  Performance  Network,  funded 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  National 

1  ndowment  tor  the  Arts.  I  leaded  In  Da 
vie!  White,  the  director  of  New  York's 
Dance  Theater  Workshop,  NPN  will  he 
subsidizing  seasons  by  out  of-state  experi- 
mentalists in  fourteen  cities  across  the 
country.  Thus,  Karole  Armitage  (shown 
hereon  \  ideo)  will  he  taking  her  punk  bal- 
lets to  Seattle  and  San  Francisco;  Tim 
Buckley  u  ill  import  his  postmodern  square 


dances  to  Minneapolis;  and  that's  just  the 
beginning.  The  idea,  says  White,  is  to 
create  a  "cultural  interstate"  system, 
thereby  stabilizing  the  regional  avant- 
garde,  creating  new  audiences,  and,  not 
incidentally,  helping  the  experimental 
artist  to  make  a  living. 

We  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  White.  For  ten 
years,  he  has  been  keeping  his  New  York 
shop  at  the  cutting  edge.  If  anyone  can 
make  NPN  work,  he  can.  Watch,  as  they 
say,  for  local  listings.  □ 

Contributors:  Joan  Ross  Acocella,   Patricia 
Corbett,  Corby  Kummer,  Henri  Veit 
Edited  by  Matthew  Gureivitsch 


p  our  French  Lug- 
f  gage  will  have 
b  quietly  announced 
you. 

Even  the  most  casual 
observer  will  recognize 
the  craftsmanship  of  each 
piece.  Who  could  help  but 
admire  the  exquisite  fab- 
rics and  beautiful  leathers 
so  carefully  selected  for 


their  quality  as  much  as 
for  their  appearance, 

Some  might  say  our 
approach  to  luggage  mak- 
ing is  too  demanding,  that 
we  are  out  of  step  with  an 
era  that  places  expediency 
above  perfection.  Frankly, 
we  suspect  they  might  be 
right.  But  going  along  with 
the  crowd  has  never  been 
our  style. 

And  neither,  we  imag- 
ine, has  it  been  yours. 
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please  send  $'.).{ 
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he  splendors  of  Agra.  Atter  traveling 
through  Rajasthan  (see  "Royal  In- 
dia," page  84),  you  really  should  visit  Agra 
to  see  the  Taj  Mahal  and  the  Agra  Fort. 
The  distance  is  short.  En  route,  don't  miss 
Fatehpur-Sikri,  the  ghost  town  of  the  great 
Mogul  emperor  Akhar.  It  at  all  possihle, 
see  the  Taj  Mahal  bathed  in  the  light  of  a 
full  moon.  The  premises  are  open  for  this 
event  four  nights  before  and  atter  each  tull 
moon.  One  of  the  best  views  of  the  Taj  is 
from  the  fort,  which  you'll  also  want  to 
visit.  Its  exterior  facade  ot  military  prowess 
gives  way  on  the  inside  to  several  tascinat- 
ing  palatial  structures.  Incidentally,  the 
builder  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  Emperor  Shah 
Jahan,  spent  his  last  years  imprisoned  in 
the  tort,  looking  out  at  his  masterpiece. 

The  best  hotel  in  Agra  is  the  Mughal 
Sheraton.  Two  hundred  very  pleasant 
rooms  in  a  group  of  buildings  connected  by 
covered  bridges  and  landscaped  court- 
yards. Prettiest  rooms  are  in  modernized 
Mogul  style.  Also  a  tew  Indian  suites  with 
marble  beds  and  swings.  Of  its  four  restau- 
rants, Nauratna  is  the  best.  Serves  Indian 
specialties.  One  major  drawback:  tour 
groups  at  times  dominate  the  restaurants. 
Address:  Taj  Ganj,  Agra  282001,  Uttar 
Pradesh,  India.  Phone:  6-4701.  In  the 
United  States,  (800)  325-3535. 
-\f  oroccan  adventure.  A  wonderful 
*•**■  book  to  read  before  going  to  Morocco 
is  Lords  of  the  Atlas,  by  Gavin  Maxwell.  It's 
the  story  of  El  Glaoua,  who  was  one  of  the 
pashas  of  Marrakech.  The  book  is  out  oi 
print,  but  most  libraries  have  it. 

orway  memorial.  Too  many  visitors 
miss  seeing  the  Resistance  Museum 
(Norges-Hjemmefrontmuseum).  It's  in 
Oslo's  Akershus  Castle.  Tells  an  intrigu- 
ing story  of  how  Norway  became  involved 
in  World  War  II  and  how  the  underground 
resistance  movement  fought  the  German 
occupation.  Best  to  take  a  taxi. 
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lips  for  moon  gazers, 

seafood  gourmets,  and 

safari  adventurers. 


"C  at  ng  in  Belgium.  Many  visitors  to 
*-'  Belgium  know  about  the  great  restau- 
rants of  Brussels,  beginning  with  the 
famous  three-star  Villa  Lorraine.  Here  are 
three  less  well  known  that  are  worth 
remembering.  All  specialize  in  seafood. 

Mon  Manege  a  Toi,  Zeebrugge.  Miche- 
lin  says,  "Very  comfortable."  Address: 
Rederskaai  12.  Phone:  (050)  54-4659. 

Hue  de  Bourgogne,  Bruges.  Halt-hid- 
den on  a  quiet,  traffic-tree  square,  on  a 
lovely  canal.  The  house  is  seventeenth 
century  and  decorated  with  tapestries, 
Gothic  wood  carvings,  and  authentic  an- 
tiques. Excellent  lunches  and  dinners. 
Address:  Huidenvettersplem  12.  Phone: 
(050)  33-2038. 

JanTurpin,  in  Nieuwpoort,  a  small  sea- 
side resort.  Abo  rated  "very  comfortable" 
by  Michelin.  Sixteenth-centurv  farm- 
house stvle.  Address:  Albert  I  Laan  68a. 
Phone:  (058)  23-3452. 
a  ustria  addendum.  It  you're  come  to 
^~*~  Austria,  you'll  want  to  view  some  of 
the  world's  most  spectacular  ceremonial 
staircases  Isee  "The  Art  in  Social  Climb- 
ing."page  108).  Also  visit  the  tiny  village  ot 
Lech,  one  ot  Austria's  most  charming  ski 
resorts.  Stay  at  the  fashionable  Hotel 
Gasthof  Post,  a  favorite  ot  the  Dutch  royal 
family.  Besides  its  only-fair  standard 
rooms,  it  has  sixteen  handsome  apart- 
ments with  big  sitting  rooms,  cozy  fire- 
places, old-fashioned  tile  stoves,  and  four- 
poster  beds.  Unfortunately,  these  suites 
are  very  popular,  often  reserved  from  one 


year  to  the  next,  especially  during  the  ski- 
ing season.  Address:  Lech  am  Arlberg 
6764,  Austria.  Phone:  (5583)  2206.  In  the 
United  States,  (212)696-1323. 

Most  visitors  never  get  to  Austria's  Bad 
Ischl,  a  quaint  little  town  about  thirty-five 
miles  east  ot  Salzburg.  Has  a  number  of  his- 
toric villas  (Lehar's,  Strauss's,  among  oth- 
er- ).  Of  particular  interest  is  Kaiservilla, 
the  favorite  summer  retreat  of  Emperor 
Franz  Josef  I  and  now  owned  by  his  great- 
grandson  Markus  von  Habsburg-LothnnL:- 
en.  It's  set  in  a  spacious  park.  One  of  the 
wings  has  a  museum  of  imperial  family 
memorabilia,  hunting  trophies,  eigh- 
teenth- and  nineteenth-century  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  porcelain.  The  former  tea 
room  of  the  empress  has  been  converted 
into  a  gallery  of  historical  photographs. 
The  villa  has  many  of  its  original  furnish- 
ings. Open  daily,  April  15-October  15. 
o  cottish  secret.  One  of  the  best  yet 
^  least-known  restaurants  in  Scotland 
is  the  little  La  Potiniere,  in  the  tiny  port  of 
Gullane,  twenty  miles  east  ot  Edinburgh. 
Besides  excellent  food,  it  has  a  superior 
selection  ot  wines.  Address:  Main  Street. 
Phone:  (0620)84-3214. 
A  frican  safaris.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
■^  best-regarded  safari  organizers  in  East 
Africa  is  Ker  6k  Downey.  We've  used  them 
tor  a  tenting  safari  and  found  them 
dependable,  considerate,  and  thorough. 
Excellent  guides,  who  seem  to  know  about 
every  tree,  bird,  plant,  and  animal  in  Afri- 
ca. Can  accommodate  almost  any  request, 
from  deluxe  tenting  safaris  to  simple  trips 
that  might  entail  staying  in  lodges  rather 
than  tents.  Address:  New  Stanley  House, 
Standard  Street,  Box  41822,  Nairobi,  Ke- 
nya. Phone:  Nairobi  55-6466.  □ 

Produced  by  Passport,  the  Newsletter  for 
Discriminating  Travelers,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  IL  60606. 
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EasilyThe  Most  Magnificent 

Resort  Built  In  America 

In  The  FXst  Century  And  A  Hale 


Sands  Point,  Long  Island,  New  York 
SPACIOUS  MEDITERRANEAN-STYLE  VILLA: 
Situated  on  2  landscaped  acres  with  magnificent 
views  oi  lx>ng  Island  Sound,  this  19-room  residence 
offers  open  porches,  winding  double  staircase  and 
wine  cellar.  Access  to  private  beach;  tennis  court: 
gazebo.  Just  35  minutes  to  Manhattan. 
$  1 ,600,000  Brochure  #( :  1  - 1 88 


Lakeville,  Connecticut 
GEORGIAN  COLONIAL-STYLE  RESIDENCE: 

Set  on  a  hillside  overlooking  mountain  views  and 
surrounded  by  almost  IS  acres  of  garden  landscap- 
ing including  a  42-foot  swimming  pool,  this  1 4-roorn 
residence  features  hardwood  floors  and  old  pine 
panelling.  2  hours  from  mid-town  Manhattan. 
SO.iO.OOO  Brochure  #(.  A- 1  <  17 


Chatham.  Massachus 
(  LASSM  SEA  CAPTAIN'S  HOUSE:  Built  in  1SI 

this  residence  is  situated  on  2.01  acres  of  beauti 

lawns  and  rose  gardens  and  features  fine  detail! 

such  as  hand-hewn  beamed  ceilings  and  firenlaq 

Outstanding  water  views:  separate  studio  and  2-J 

garage. 

1625,000  Brochure  #('.5- 


Litchfield,  Connecticut 
SPACIOUS  FEDERAL  RESIDENCE:  Built  in  179:5. 
this  superb  residence  is  situated  on  6  ±  acres  near 
the  low  n  Jreen  itt  historic  Litchfield.  Offering  7.700 
square  feet  of  living  space,  the  residence  features  12 
fireplaces  and  wideboard  pine  and  oak  floors.  Care- 
taker's residence;  book  bindery;  4-room  apartment: 
gazebo. 
$690,000  Brochure  #C4-1 18 


Norfolk.  Connecticut 
MAGNIFICENT  COUNTRY  ESTATE:  Adjacent  to 

a  siate  forest,  this  secluded  7-room  classit  Cape-Style 
residence.  2  huge  guest  houses  and  a  caretakers  resi- 
dence are  situated  on  40  r  acres  with  a  small  pond. 
Free-form  pool;  pool  house:  2-cai  garage.  45  min- 
utes from  Hartford. 
$780,000  Brochure  #C4- 1 1 7 


Martha's  Vinevard,  Massachus 
PRIVATE  VINEYARD  ESTATE:  Situated  on 
proximatelv  4  acres,  this  shingie-stv  le  residence,  ba 
in  the  1920s,  overlooks  rolling  meadows  with  via 
to  a  nearbv  pond  and  Nantucket  Sound.  Apppil 
ments  include  fireplaces,  skylights  and  an  atriu] 
Additional  1.3-acrelot  available. 
S793.0O0  (main  residence  on  3.97  acres) 
$150,000  (additional  1 .5-acre  lot)Brochure  #C5-I 


Darien,  Connecticut 
PI  AN  IATIOX  COLONIAL-STYLE  RESIDEN<  1  : 
Situated  on  3.75  ±  beautiful))  landscaped  acres  with 
direct  water  frontage,  this  grand,  spacious  12-ioom 
residence  boasts  marble  and  parquet  floors,  deta  led 
mouldings  and  walnut  panelling.  Free-form  pool: 
pool  house;  guest  cottage;  staff  apartment:  3-car 
garage. 
$4,000,000  Brochure#C  1-120 


Monmouth  County.  New  Jersey 
JERSEYSHORI  COLONIAL:  rhis historic  14-toom 
residence  is  linated  2  blocks  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Situated  on  2.07  acres  of  w ell-manicured  grounds. 
the  residence  features  an  exposed  beamed  ceiling, 
fireplace  and  oak  panelling  Free-form  pool;  basket- 
ball court;  3-car  garage/carriage  house  with  3-bed- 
room  apartment. 
$8  »5,0u0  Brochure  #C8-37 
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Louisville,  Kentud 
SUTHERLAND  FARMS:  This  313.75-acre  hd 

and  cattle  farm  on  the  Ohio  River  has  a  graciq 
7-bedroom  manor  house  and  lull  complement! 
fai  m  buildings  including  stables,  breeding  facilil 
and  tenant  houses  1  he  estate  is  known  lor  its  1 1 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  Trakehner  horses.  Pool;  pi 
house:  formal  gardens;  greenhouse. 
$2,400,000  Brochure  #C23J 
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The  Aston  Court  collection  includes  some  of  the  finest 

18th  Century  reproductions  made  today.  This  four  poster  bed, 

with  delicate  tassel  hung  drapery  and  fully  developed 

acanthus  leaf  carvings,  is  only  one  example,  lb  explore 

the  abundant  English  heritage  represented  in  these  designs, 

we  invite  you  to  send  $5.00  for  the  Aston  Court  catalog. 

Henredon,  Dept.  Q105,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


For  those  who  value  excellence 
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RALPH  M.  CHA1T  (iALLEHlES 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


WORKS  OF  ART  — CHINESE  ART 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10022,  U.S.A. 


TELEPHONE  212  758  0937 


CABLES      RALIMA"  NEW  YORK 


A  272-page  catalogue 

illustrating  each  item 

in  the  collection  is  available  $65. 

(plus  postage  and  applicable  sales  tax). 

Slipcased.  Written  by  John  D.  Kernan. 


Extremely  Rare  Warwick  Vase 
with  gold-washed  interior  and  traces 
of  gilding  on  finial. 
Weight:  68  ounces.  Height:  8  inches. 
Engraved  on  base  Juliette  H.  Dana 
from  her  Husband. 
Maker:  K.HC  and  pseudo  hallmarks 
on  the  plinth. 

Late  China  Trade  Period,  1840-1880, 
for  the  American  market. 


V>  EH9  «•  ) 


we  are  pleased  to  present  Chinese  Export  Silver,  1785  -19 

An  Exhibition  and  Sale  in  honor  of  our  75th  Anniversary 
October  25th— November  16th  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  a.m.-5  p.m. 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 


Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only. 

BetochiaGonevic 

FINE  IEWELRY   V-^.  ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (cornet  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  I0022-(2I2)  832  0000 
Petochl,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorevlc.  060  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 
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ie  colors  are  bird's-egg  deli- 
cate and  just  born.  Thirty  soft, 
lustrous  pastels  from  pale  satin 
to  shale  gray.  The  fine,  tight 
cut  pile  is  rich  with  highlights 
and  shadows  and  subtle  shad- 
ings. The  surface  plush  and 
velvety  to  the  eye  and  hand. 
And  the  pattern  of  tiny  dia- 
monds and  dots  suggests  a 
pointillist's  touch.  This  happy 
combination  of  art  and  nature 
is  called  Seurat.  And  it's  one 
of  our  most  elegant  collections. 
The  look  is  tailored,  refined, 
soft.  Yet  oh  so  tough.  The 
product  is  100%  DuPont 
Antron*  nylon.  And  treated 
with  Masgard  for  extra  pro- 
tection against  soil,  stains  and 
static.  Seurat.  Something  quite 
new,  quite  unusual.  For 
America's  more  sophisticated 
nests.  Seurat  is  available  at 
fine  stores  or  through  your 
interior  designer.  Or  write  to 
C.H.  Masland  &  Sons,  Box 
~ ,  40,  Carlisle,  PA 

17013. 


We  just  uncover 


The  color  is 
Veridine.  From  our 
Seurat  collection. 


ost  delicate  patterns  and  pastels. 
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Fine  carpet  since  '1&66-. 
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In  a  disposable  world,  is  there  a  place  for  a  vase  designed  to  last  centuries? 


S<  >meWaterford8patterns  available 

today  were  designed  over  200  years  ago. 

To  many  this  ability  to  transcend 
time  may  seem  remarkable. 

To  us.  it's  simply  the  criterion  that 
determines  whether  or  not  a  design 
is  worthy  of  the  designation  "Water  ford." 

VCatertbrd 

Steadfast  in  aworld  of  wavering  standards. 


BDB 


"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet' 
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A  Bessarabian  carpet,  measuring  10.9  x  10.3,  of  rare  garden  design  embodying  many  horticultural  elements 
seen  in  early  botanical  prints.  The  size  of  the  carpet  visually  presents  us,  through  its  squareness,  a  garden  concept 
of  primitive  but  realistic  proportions.  The  palette  is  dominated  by  coral,  celadon,  forest  green,  with  accents  of 
ivory,  shell  pink,  shrimp,  and  a  minor  introduction  of  chocolate  brown.  The  leaf  and  floral  forms  appear  to  have 
been  intricately  sliced  open  to  permit  close  inspection.  The  blossoms,  which  are  symmetrically  placed  on  the  field, 
are  quite  exuberant  in  design. 

The  flatness  of  the  Bessarabian  carpet  lends  itself  to  both  the  formal  and  informal  setting  of  contemporary,  as  well 
as  antique  environments. 

This  gallery  features  an  eclectic  array  of  room  size  carpets  and  small  collector  pieces  of  outstanding  merit  in  Oriental  and  European  weaves. 

An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 

ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

in  New  York 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


^fig?]     at  15  East  57th  Street 

'      fix. 


Only  one  woman  in  the  world. 

Only  one  woman  in  the  world  will  be  graced  by 
this  striking  necklace.  It  is  a  one-of-a-kind  Tiffany 
masterpiece,  never  to  be  duplicated.  She  alone  will 
know  the  feeling  of  this  sumptuous  classic  with 
round,  marquise  and  pear-shaped  diamonds. 

Flatter  her  with  these  enchanting  earclips. 
Honor  her  with  this  important  and  timeless  marquise 
diamond  ring. 

All  three  pieces  are  designed  by  Tiffany,  made  by 
Tiffany  and  available  only  at  Tiffany. 

Guirlande  necklace  of  102  diamonds. 

Flair  earrings  of  36  diamonds. 

Solitaire  ring  of  an  internally  flawless 

seven  carat  diamond. 

For  information  call  212-605-4523. 


TlFFANY&CO. 
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Nocturnes  de  Q_rnn 


Nocturnes  de  Caron. 

The  fragrance 

of  a  thousand 

flowers  drifts 

in  a  whisper. 

As  each  descends, 

it  strikes 

a  single  note. 

Slowly. . . 

softly. . . 

the  music  begins. 

Romantic, 

languid  sounds 

that  beckon. 

Nocturnes  de  Caron. 

Let  the  dream 

play  on. 


Parfums  Caron  Boutique 
34,  Avenue  Montaigne  Paris. 
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"Les  Pier  res  d'Or" 

de  Chaumet 

The  centre  part  of  each  piece  of 
"Les  Pierres  d'Or"  Chaumet  collection  3 
is  a  pure  24-carat  gold  cabochon. 
Pearl,  gold  and  silk  interchangeable  necklace. 


CHALJMET^ 

Jeweler  since  1780 
48  East  57th  Street  New  York  Tel.  212-3713960- 


PARIS  12  place  Vendome  •  LONDON  178  New  Bond  Street  •  BRUSSELS  82  avenue  Louise  •  GENEVA  2  rue 


Body  hugging 
heart-stopping 
all  out  sex  app- 
is  back.  And  fr 
time  it's  here  tc 
stay.  In  a  fabric 
enhanced  by 
Trevira-  polyes 
the  fiber  that 
goes  beyond 
natural.  That 
gives  fabric  its 
life.  The  where 
withal  to  hold 
fashion's  lines. 
And  keep  em 
coming  back 
for  more. 


Fashion  by  Jill  Richards  II 
•>x  Fabrics 


Hoechst  [ 


Black  Opals 

Rare  black  opals,  dcmantoid  garnets  and 
sapphires  in  a  circa  1910  setting.  You  will  find  this 
necklace  and  other  antique  and  period  jewelry  in ' 
our  auction  of  Magnificent  Jewelry  on  October  15 

information,  please  call 
-';  Avenue 


SAINT-LOUIS 

CRISTALLIER  DEPUIS1767  -FRANCE 


WHEN  THERE'S  NO  ROOM 
FOR  COMPROMISE 

Each  piece  of  Saint  Louis  is  crafted 
entirely  by  hand,  juntas  it  has  been  since 
the  eighteenth  cent'ury  The  oldest 
producer  of  crystal  in  continental  Europe, 
Saint  Louis  continues  to  offer  the 
finest  coliect ion '.of  hand-cut  crystal 
inthevwbrid. 
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Galleries 


■7  Uniof  Aj/cnue,  P.O.  Box  475K 

idle.  New:  Jersey  08730  toll  free  800-631-2156 
K.J.  201-528-8400  collect. 
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Does  y6iir  soap  match 
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yo\r  skin? 
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Plaited  light 

Artist  David  Dowler's  Twist  Bowl  and  Candlesticks  employ  a  highly  reflective 

twist  design,  possible  only  in  handmade  glass.  Use  them  to  capture  and  reflect  light  as  they 

hold  candles,  fruit,  or  sprays  of  flowers.  Bowl  diameter  8}A ",  S295.  Candlestick 

height  6 ",  $295  each.  Signed  Steuben.  Steuben  Glass,  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-sixth  Street, 

New  York  \.Y.  10022.  1-212-752-1441.  (For  the  Steuben  Catalogue,  sendSS.OO.) 

Steuben  is  part  of  Corning  Glass  Works  and  has  been  since  1918. 
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830  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 


ALSO  IN  NORTHBROOK  AND  OAKBROOK 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  NewYork  10603  Through  architects  and  interiortiesigners. 


While  Givenehy  was  doing  the  Continental, 
Blass  was  making  his  Mark. 

You  can  see  they  certainly  have  their  differences. 
Monsieur: Givenehy  chooses  to  further  heighten  the  elegance 
of  the  Lincoln  Continental  with  a  deft  combination  of  Midnight 
Black  above  a  hauntingly  dark  Red  Velvet.  The  seating  surfaces 
are  covered  with  rich  Taupe  leather  that's  uniauely  pleated  in 
the  designer's  own  impeccable  style. 

Mr.  Blass,  as  is  his  manner,  imposes  simple  lines,  sensual  fabrics 
dnd  refined  coloration  upon  the  Lincoln  Mark  VII.  The  exterior  is 
SanOalwood  over  a  lower  body  of  Dark  Sandalwood,  accented 
by  Pewter  and  Bright  Blue  pinstripes.  He  has  fashioned  the 
seating  surfaces  with  buttery-soft  leather  in  a  handsome 
Sana  Beige. 

Givenehy  anO  Blass.  Each  has  expressed  his  individuality. 
So  you  can  express  yours. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-445-6000.  a 
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LINCOLN.  What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 
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GOLDSMITH 


Pendant,  earrings  and  ring  in  18kt  gold,  with  red  and  blue  enamel  with  baroque  pearls 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

(OFF  BOND  STREET) 

LONDON  Wl 
01-499  2879 
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AT  THE  SERVICE  OF  MONARCHS,  LUMINARIES,  STATESMEN 
AND  MERE  PERFECTIONISTS  SINCE  1764 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  NESSA  GAU 
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erforming  the  art  of  self  expression. 


Ftetomi&Gorevic 

FINE  IEWELRY  V-^.  ANTIQUES 


ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (comer  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  10022  •  (2 1 2)  832-9000 
Petochl,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorevic,  660  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  1 0022 

•  St.  Maarten  c/o  La  Romana 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


The  Liveliest  Art 

The  more  1  brood  about  it,  the  more 
I'm  convinced  that  America's  most 
vital,  honest,  and  creative  art-,  are 
its  decorative  arts,  not  the  so-called 
high  arts.  To  mo.  contemporary 
painting  and  sccJpture  are  becoming  hys- 
terical  exercises  in  stealing  from  the  pastor 
cribbing  from  sther  artists.  As  for  archi- 
tecture, well,  the  once-proud  mother  ot 
the  arts  has  plummeted  to  the  status  ot  a 
pimply,  adolescent  kid  sister,  nattering 
incessantly  about  tads. 

The  decorative  arts  .ire  strong  and  excit- 
ing tor  a  host  of  reasons.  They  have  an 


the  decorative  arts  have  been,  and  contin- 
ue to  be,  essentially  solid,  prac  tical,  down- 
to-earth,  and  adaptable  to  the  market- 
place. 

The  high  arts  have  never  been  that. 
They  are  supposed  to  serve  other  than 
human  tasks,  expressing  the  ideal,  show- 
ing us  what  is  suprahuman  or  what  is  all  but 
unbearable.  And  much  high  art  has  done 
just  that,  even  though  a  percentage  of  it 
has  always  been  unabashed  propaganda, 
commissioned  to  depict  the  courage  of 
some  sniveling  tyrant,  the  immortal  stat- 
ure of  a  bunch  ot  scantily  clad  pagan  gods, 
or  a  battlefield  without  pain. 

Almost  everything  that  surrounds  us  in 
our  homes — our  furniture  and  fabrics,  our 
wall  coverings  and  tableware,  cutlery  and 
crockery — has  direct  antecedents  in  the 


reasons  that  Michelangelo  is  so  great  is 
that  he  respected  classical  antiquity  but 
didn't  copy  it.  Raphael,  on  the  othei 
hand,  sometimes  borrowed  a  bit  too  much 
from  Roman  statues,  which  has  always 
made  him  look  slightly  inferior.  But  the 
decorative  arts  can  be  inventive  and  deriv- 
ative at  the  same  time,  mix  a  dozen  styles, 
and  come  out  looking  healthier. 

A  silver  vase  can  have  the  rotund  and 
graceful  body  of  an  ancient  Greek  krater,  a 
base  as  squat  as  an  ancient  Egyptian  masta- 
ba,  the  fiery  glow  of  art  deco  enamel,  the 
loops  and  whorls  of  the  French  mideigh- 
teenth  century — and  still  be  heavenly.  A 
chair  can  possess  the  traces  of  a  variety  of 
styles  from  Renaissance  through  Sheraton 
to  Bauhaus  and  be  a  knockout. 

Great  temples,  palaces,  and  other  edi- 


awesome  respect  for  quality  and  crafts- 
manship. Their  traditions  go  legitimately 
back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  time.  They 
relish  being  eclectic.  And  they  are  in  har- 
mony and  at  peace  with  human  beings. 

The  fine  arts  (and  perhaps  also  architec- 
ture) have  come  unanchored  from  their 
traditional  relationship  to  the  human,  in 
both  spirit  and  scale.  The  decorative  arts 
have  never  had  that  luxury.  Spartan  or 
opulent,  the  "decorative"  arts  can  never 
be  merely  decorative;  they  must  be  utili- 
tarian. Their  functionalism  has  meant 
that,  no  matter  how  eclectic  their  history, 


earliest  moments  of  human  history.  A 
glass  very  similar  to  the  one  you  used  at 
lunch  could  easily  have  been  in  Aristotle's 
cupboard.  Something  not  too  different 
from  the  chair  you'll  ease  into  this  evening 
could  have  been  sat  upon  by  King  Solo- 
mon— well,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  any- 
way. It's  almost  as  if  every  object,  imple- 
ment, chair,  or  textile  is  a  piece  of  a  mar- 
velous time  machine  physically  linked  to 
all  of  mankind's  complex  and  fascinating 
visual  history. 

High  art  has  always  been  suspect  if  it 
draws  too  glibly  from  the  past.  One  of  the 


fices  are  designed  in  hightalutin  styles — 
only  soon  to  look  outdated.  Grand  or  out- 
rageous styles  in  painting  and  sculpture 
mature  and  then  fade  into  decadence  or 
weakness.  But  the  decorarive"  arts  go  on 
forever,  unhampered  by  the  pomp  and  rec- 
titude of  ersatz  aesthetic  rules  and  regula- 
tions, unmoved  by  the  shock  of  the  new. 
That  is  what  is  so  good  and  exciting  about 
the  contemporary  decorative-arts  scene. 
The  works  being  produced  aren't  symbolic 
of  some  higher  credo.  They  are  styleful, 
stylish,  beyond  stylish,  beyond  style,  and 
always  humane. 
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HUQOMAMA 


Arc  you  a  Hugophile  or  a  Hugo- 
phobe?  This  is  the  ideal  moment  to 
decide  what  you  really  think  about 
the  giant  of  French  literature,  the 
man  who  wrote  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
(The  Hunchback  of  Noire  Dame)  and  Les 
Miserables  and  who  still  provokes  intense 
admiration  and  intense  resentment.  The 
French  Ministry  of  Culture  has  designated 
1985  "Victor  Hugo  Year"  to  commemo- 
rate the  centenary  of  the  writer's  death, 
and  celebrations  ot  the  event  have  been 
waged  on  a  suitably  gigantic  scale  through- 
out France.  There  have  been  books, 
speeches,  and  debates  galore,  new  produc- 
tions of  his  plays,  and  films  and  exhibits  on 
every  aspect  ot  his  prodigious  career,  rang- 
ing from  his  interest  in  photography  to  his 
attachment  to  Normandy.  The  festivities 
are  about  to  culminate  in  two  mammoth 
shows  devoted  to  the  great  man's  work  and 
his  influence.  They  will  open  at  the  Grand 
and  Petit  Palais  on  October  5. 

Why,  one  might  wonder,  do  the  French 
make  such  a  fuss  over  Victor  Hugo.'  Ir  is 
hard  to  imagine  the  English  presenting 
Dickens  as  a  symbol  ot  national  glory,  or 
Americans  trumpeting  about  Melville. 
One  reason  is  that  the  French  have  a  pride 
about  their  writers  that  is  inculcated  in 
them  since  grade  school;  another  is  that 
writers  in  French  often  leave  a  lasting 
imprint  on  public  and 
political  lite.  Such  cer- 
tainly was  the  case  with 
Hugo,  who  became  a  fo- 
cus ot  controversy  as  a 
young  man  and  was  nev- 
er tar  from  the  lime- 
light— even  in  exile — 
until  his  death,  at  the 
aye  ot  eighty-three, 
when  he  was  buried 
with  all  the  honors  wor- 
thy ot  a  national  hero. 
The  person  who  did  most  tor  Victor 
Hugo's  enduring  glory  was,  ot  course,  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  Having  an  unbounded  admira- 
tion tor  himself,  he  tost  no  occasion  to 
communicate  it  to  others.  He  was  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  his  own  importance 
that  Jean  Cocteau  said  ot  him,  "Victoi 
Hugo  was  a  madman  who  believed  he  was 
Victor  Hugo."  Hugo  also  thought — and 
how  right  he  was — that  posterity  would 
take  the  keenest  interest  in  him.  There- 
tore,  he  conscientiously  preserved  all  his 
manuscripts  in  a  special  trunk,  which  he 
took  with  him  wherever  he  traveled. 


Hugo's  Rooster:  the  prolific  Romantic  drew  proto-Freudian  fantasies 


The  contents  of  the  "manuscript  trunk" 
will  be  on  display  at  the  Petit  Palais  exhi- 
bition, which  sets  out  to  present  Victor 
Hugo's  literary  production  from  early- 
school  essays  to  the  last  writings  of  his 
immensely  prolific  life.  The  main  revela- 
tion, though,  will  be  the  drawings  that 
have  been  painstakingly  detached  from 
certain  manuscripts  and  restored.  These 
drawings,  many  of  which  have  never  been 
exhibited,  will  more  fully  reveal  Hugo's 
consi  lerable  graphic  powers.  One  will  see 
that  he  delighted  in  making  not  only  gran- 
diose Romantic  scenes  but  also  quite  unex- 
pected proto-Freudian  fantasies.  They  will 
also  provide  an  occasion  to  study  how  he 
experimented  with  technique,  mixing  ci- 
gar ash  or  coffee  grounds  into  the  India  ink 
and  sepia  washes  he  favored. 


Big  BAM  Boom 

Does  the  Brooklyn  Academy  ot  Music's 
Next  Wave  Festival  deserve  its  name.1  For 
years  the  complaint  has  been  heard  that 
RAM's  annual  performing-arts  extrava- 
ganza presents  nothing  "next"  at  all;  that 
the  festival,  under  the  direction  ot  BAM's 
president,  Harvey  Lichtenstein,  in  tact 
serves  as  a  showcase  tor  the  already  well- 
ripened  big  cheeses  of  the  downtown  New 
York  art  world.  Still,  it  Next  Wave  ha-  set 
no  trends  in  dance  (its  major  emphasis) ,  it 
has  surely  helped  another  tendency  along. 
This  is  the  so-called  new  theatricality  in 
avant-garde  performance. 

What  Next  Wave  had  to  otter  to  tradi- 
tionally small-scale  performance  art  was, 
after  all,  a  2,000-seat  opera  house — the 
sort  ot  big  place  where  big  events  could  be 
done.  Now.  it  there  were  a  way  ot  program- 
ming events  so  as  to  pull  in  not  only  the 
dance  audience  but  also  the  gallery  goers 
and  the  music  aficionados,  then  the  seats 
as  well  as  the  stage  would  be  tilled.  Hence 
the  steady  splash  ot  "name"  collaborations 
that  has  characterized  Next  Wave.  Some, 
like  the  Philip  Glass— Lucinda  Childs  Mad 


The  sister  show  at  the  Grand  Palais  will 
attempt  to  explain  why  Hugo  has  been  so 
idolized  in  France — more  than  anyone, 
the  organizers  suggest,  except  Napoleon. 
To  this  end,  even  corner  of  his  life  and 
work  will  be  examined  by  a  team  of  Hugo 
specialists,  and  with  such  fastidiousness 
that  even  the  great  man  himself  might 
have  been  taken  aback  by  this  latest  wave 
ot  Hugomania. 

The  exhibitions  last  until  January  6, 
1986.  Anyone  who  can't  get  to  Paris  in 
time  can  always  repair  to  the  Victor  Hugo 
House,  which  overlooks  the  beautiful 
Place  des  Vosges  and  is  maintained  as  a 
memorial  to  his  achievements,  not  only  as 
an  author,  draftsman,  politician,  and  lov- 
er but  as  an  interior  decorator  as  well. 

— Michael  Henrv 


Coming  soon  to  BAM's  stage,  Wilson's 
Golden  Windows:  "halt  dream  factory,  half 
fright  closet. " 

Rush  of  1983,  have  turned  out  splendidly. 
Others,  like  the  Robert  Rauschenberg- 
Laune  Anderson— Trisha  Brown  Set  and 
Reset  ot  last  year,  have  looked  like  a  lot  of 
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people  who  don't  know  ea<  h  othei  doing 
things  .it  the  same  time,  in  the  same  pla(  e. 
Let  the  festival  goei  beware:  theatricality, 
like  austerity .  can  be  very  stimulating — or 
very  dull. 

Thi>  year's  festival  (October  I  to  De 
cembei  8)  will  be  equally  theatrical,  but 
with  anew  twist:  the rostei  isheax  ily  Euro 
pean.  No  accident  here.  While  American 
\ anguard  c horeographers  --till  show  .1  resi 
due  of  formalism  left  over  from  the  sixties, 
European   (and   particularly    German) 
choreography  in  the  last  decade  has  been 
going  through  .1  spasm  ol  unabashed  ex 
pressionism.  rhis  goes  undei  the  name  oi 
"dance  theater. " 

American  audiences  wore  introduced  to 
rlu-  genre  Li>r  fall,  when  Pina  Bausch  and 
her  Wuppertaler  I  anztheater  (now  called 


Anne  Martin  in  Bausch's  Kontakthof. 

Tanztheater  Wuppertal)  arrived  at  the 
Next  Wave  Festival.  Bausch  specializes  in 
sophisticated  and  horrific  soul  delvings. 
[mages  of  contemporary  life  are  laced  with 
primitivism,  absurdity,  and  a  really  shock- 
ing violence.  In  one  piece,  a  man  and  a 
woman  rook  turns  literally  hurling  one 
another  at  a  wall  .  .  .  for  a  long  rune. 
The  settings  are  striking,  too.  In  one  work, 
the  entire  stage  floor  was  packed  with  peat; 
in  another,  carpeted  with  sod.  A  lot  of  this 
has  heen  done  before.  Absurdity  and 
alienation  are  not  exactly  new  on  the 
Euro- American  theatrical  scene,  and  even 
dirt  floors  have  come  and  gone.  Still,  if  you 
want  theatricality  in  a  grandiose,  neoex- 
pressionistic  form — kind  of  like  a  roomful 
of  paintings  at  Mary  Boone's  gallery  come 
to  life — you'll  find  it  in  Pina  Bausch. 

This  year,  Harvey  Lichtenstein  is  bring- 
ing Bausch  back  to  open  the  festival,  in  a 
series  of  four  programs.  She  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  German  dance-theater 
practitioners:  Susanne  Linke  and  Reinhild 
Hoffmann.  All  we  know  about  these  is 
what  we  read  in  the  foreign  papers:  Hoff- 
mann's Next  Wave  offering,  Callus,  re- 
portedly had  theatergoers  in  Canada  leav- 
ing in  a  huff  (people  whip  each  other). 


John  James  Audu 
Birds  of  America 


J.J.  Audubon,  Iceland  or  Jer  Falcon  (Plate  CCCLXV1),  hand  colored  etching 
and  aquatint,  1835,  38'/s  x  255/s  inches. 
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Linke  is  expected  to  dance  with  a  bathtub. 
Also  in  the  festival  will  be  two  Ameri- 
cans who,  because  their  brand  of  theater  is 
more  to  the  European  taste,  have  recently 
been  plying  their  trade  on  the  Continent. 
Robert  Wilson,  the  creator  i)t  the  aston- 
ishing visual  conjurations  oi  Einstein  on  the 
Beach,  is  btinginii  his  play  The  Golden 
Windows  for  its  American  premiere;  it  was 
first  performed  at  the  Munich  Kammer- 
spiele  in  1982.  In  the  German  production, 
four  actors  spoke  a  random  collage  ot  dia- 
logue on  a  sparse  but  dramatic  set  that  one 
observer  described  as  "half  dream  factory, 
half  fright  closet."  The  general  consensus 
from  the  German  critics  was  that  The 
Golden  Windows  is  Robert  Wilson  at  his 
best.  Meanwhile,  the  director  Richard 
Foreman,  in  keeping  with  a  subtrend  ot 
the  new  theatricality,  is  doing  an  opera, 


called  Birth  of  the  Poet,  with  music  by  Peter 
Gordon,  text  by  Kathy  Acker,  and  sets  by 
David  Salle — another  all-star  team  whose 
hit  power  must  remain  a  matter  of  com- 
plete speculation.  The  subject  will  be  the 
traumas  ot  history — ancient  Rome  in  its 
decadence,  Iran  under  the  ayatollah — 
plus  a  future  New  York  coping  with  a 
nuclear-power-plant  explosion. 

There  will  be  other,  less  well-known 
participants:  the  Love  ot  Lite  Orchestra, 
Cecil  Taylor  and  the  World  Saxophone 
Quartet,  "postmodern  vaudeville"  by  Bob 
Berky  and  Michael  Moschen,  and  (mostly 
multimedia)  programs  by  Laura  Dean, 
Margaret  Jenkins,  Nina  Wiener,  Carolvn 
Carlson,  and  Chris  Hardman.  It's  a  wide 
mix,  but  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  dislo- 
cations of  the  spirit — German  Geist  in  par- 
ticular. —  loan  Accocella 


The  Makinq  of  a  Classic  Shirt 


A  few  years  ago  things  looked  bad  for  the 
Great  British  Shirt. 

Lancashire  woven,  Bengal  striped,  twin 
needled,  the  cotton  shirt  in  which  genera- 
tions of  Britain's  upper-class  men  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  ran 
the  empire  had  fallen 
behind  the  times. 
But  let  Anne- 
Therese  Eyston  tell 
it:  "Jermyn  Street 
[the  traditional  cen- 
ter of  shirt  making  in 
London]  had  ac- 
quired a  really  elderly 
image;  they  were  still 
making  the  classic 
shirts,  but  younger 
city  men  didn't  want 
to  go  there.  Few 
people  under  forty 
knew  what  to  look 
tor  in  a  shirt  any- 
more." 

Eyston,  along 
with  Douglas  Free, 
her  partner,  set  out 
to  rehabilitate  the 
Great  Shirt.  She  had 
trained  at  Harvey 
Nichols,  the  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman  ot 
London;  he,  at 
Browns,  the  posh 
cloth  in!.;  shop  on 
South  Molton  Street.  Together,  in  1981, 
they  opened  Cabinet,  makers  ot  fine 
shirts. 

The  shop  was  not  on  Jermvn  Street  but 


in  a  basement  on  Cheyne  Walk,  in  Chel- 
sea. "It  was  unusual  being  in  Chelsea,  and 
it  c(  uld  have  made  it  quite  hard  at  the 
start,"  says  Eyston.  "People  just  expect  to 
buy  shirts  in  Jermvn  Street.   But  I  have 


The  Cabinet  Conno 
net,  2  Lawrena  Si 


isseur  shirt:  man's  shirt.  £36;  woman's  shirt,  L5 
et,  Cheyne  Walk.  London. 


always  loved  this  part  oi  London,  and  it 
has  >uch  strong  family  ties  tor  me." 

Eyston  is  reterrnii:  to  her  descendancv 
from  Thomas  More,   lord  chancellor  to 


"Beautiful, "  Estee  Lauder  says,  "is  what 
women  want  to  be  again."  And  so, 
'  'Beautiful"  is  what  she  called  her  new  per- 
fume. One  ounce,  says  Lauder,  is  made  of 
2, 000  flowers,  including  mimosa,  magnol- 
ia, orange,  and  sage.  All  this  (and  fantasy, 
too)  comes  in  a  memorable  "touchstone" 
bottle  and  costs  a  mere  $150. 

Henrv  VIII.  He  owned  the  part  of  London 
in  which  Cabinet  is  located,  and  his  statue 
sits  overlooking  the  Thame-  a  tew  hundred 
yards  from  the  shop's  door.  "It  was  reassur- 
ing to  have  him  there,"  says  Eyston. 

Saint  Thomas  must  have  smiled  on  this 
enterprise;  soon  Evston  and  Free  were  pur- 
veying  shirts  at  a 
healthv  clip.  The 
mix  ot  traditional 
patterns  and  colors 
and  new  designs  at- 
tracted the  aristo- 
cratic, the  famous, 
and  the  young  and 
affluent.  "Our  aim 
was  very  simple," 
Free  says.  "We  had 
to  persuade  the 
young  executives 
that  traditional 
men's  shirts  were 
fashionable.  Every- 
one was  more  aware 
ot  fashion;  they  en- 
joyed matching  and 
accessorizing.  What 
they  didn't  know  was 
that  the  snobbery 
and  the  details  that 
go  along  with  a  really 
|  good  shirt  can  be 
s  every  bit  as  fascinat- 
l   ing." 

Snobbery  and  de- 
tails: a  i:ood  way  to 
■HMHMHM  sum  up  the  Great 
Shirt.  According  to  Cabinet  code,  a  shirt 
must  ideally  be  made  ot  two-ply  cotton 
poplin,  either  Sea  Island  or  Egvptian.  The 
stitching  must  be  twin  needled.  The  yoke 
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on  the  hack  must  be  split  so  that  the  shirt 
sits  hotter.  There  should  be  a  placket  on 
the  front,  and  pearl  buttons.  The  shirt 
should  be  full,  not  tight  or  short.  The  col- 
lar should  be  honed,  and  the  interfacing 
that  gives  if  body  should  be  stitched,  not 
glued.  The  cuffs  should  be  doubled. 

Eyston  and  tree's  standards  were  high, 
and  their  timing  was  excellent,  too.  Reac- 
tionary din.  was  breaking;  the  gentle- 
manly look  was  stylish  again — and  for 
women  too.  I  Cabinet  got  complaints  from 
clients'  wives  that  they  were  not  ottered 
the  shirtings  available  to  their  husbands. 
So  Eyston  and  Free  started  designing 
female  versions  of  the  classic  male  shirt. 

Cabinet  is  now  Frees  alone;  Eyston  lett 

Fabulous  Visionary 

Mention  the  name  Oscar  Nitzchke 
in  a  roomful  of  architects  and 
watch  the  apocryphal  tales  fly: 
Nitzchke  made  Popart  thirty  years 
before  it  was  invented.  Nitzchke's 
pretabricated  steel  houses  were  among  the 
first  of  their  kind.  Nitzchke  was  a  witness 
to  the  first  meeting  between  James  Joyce 
and  Pablo  Picasso  ( whete  neither  uttered  a 
word).  "Anecdotes  proliferate  around  the 
man,"  the  architect  Gus  Dudley  says.  And 
he  should  know,  tor  over  the  past  two  years 
Dudley,  under  the  guidance  ot  his  tathet, 
George  Dudley,  a  longtime  friend  and  col- 
league ot  Nitzchke,  has  been  amassing 
intotmation  and  stories  tor  a  retrospective 
of  the  atchitect's  litewotk  at  Cooper 
Union,  in  New  York  (October  8-No\  em- 
ber 1). 

One  ot  Nitzchke's  greatest  achieve- 
ments, "La  Maison  de  la  Publicite,"  was 
never  built — tew  ot  his  buildings  were — 
hut  the  power  and  originality  ot  his  ideas 
and  his  drawings  have  won  him  the  status 
ot  a  cult  figure.  At  age  eighty-five,  the 
German-born,  Swiss-bred  semilegend 
lives  quietly  in  Paris  and  likes  to  think  ot 
himself  as  "a  sort  ot  witness"  to  a  time 
when  art  and  architecture,  as  "friends," 
leaped  together  into  the  vortex  ot  Mod- 
ernism. "He  w.is  always  in  the  right  place 
at  the  tight  time,"  Dudley  remarks.  "Or 
else  he  ran  out  of  luck  completely." 

In  1923,  fired  by  Le  Corbusier's  ideas  for 
a  new  architecture,  Nitzchke  engineered 
his  own  expulsion  from  the  stodf  y  Ecole 
des  Beaux- Arts,  in  Paris.  At  Cafe  Flore. 
where  other  artists  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
unemployment  liked  to  gather,  Nitzchke 
made  friends  with  the  likes  ot  Pi< 
Georges  Braque,  and  Eric  Satie;  it  was 
there  that  Fernand  Le"er  introduced  him 


in  June  to  go  into  public  relations.  Prior  to 
her  departure,  the  twi  >  were  asked  to  cteate 
a  man's  and  a  woman's  shirt  especially  tor 
Connoisseur,  and  they  obliged  with  the  fol- 
lowing, in  an  exclusive  shirting.  The 
man's  shirt  is  the  classic  ten-feature  model 
with  a  cutaway  collar.  Specially  made  to 
match  the  pink  and  gray  fabric  is  a  hand- 
made silk  woven  tie  by  Charles  Hill,  Jer- 
myn  Street's  most  renowned  tie  maket;  a 
pair  of  Turk's-head  Chinese  silk  cuff  links 
completes  the  look.  The  woman's  shirt  has 
slightly  padded  shoulders,  a  hidden  plack- 
et front,  and  full  sleeves.  With  it  come-  a 
marquisite  brooch  from  Butler  &  Wilson. 
one  ot  the  Princess  ot  Wales's  favorite 
jewelers.  — William  Danes 
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Nitzchke's  marvelous  billboard  oj  a  budding. 

to  Hans  Arp  and  Kurt  Schwitters  ("a  vio- 
lent man  hut  \er\  nice  inside'"*.  In  1934, 
Nitzchke  got  his  big  break,  ot  sorts.  An 
advertising  agent  asked  htm  to  design  a 
building  tor  a  site  on  the  Champs-Ehsee-. 
Nitzchke  worked  up  a  sene-  ot  stunning 
sketches.  The  adman  had  time  only  to  tell 
Nitzchke  how  much  he  loved  them  before 
disappearing  without  a  trace.  Once  again 
without  work  but  aware  that  he  yvas  onto 
something,  Nitzchke  sat  down  and  devel- 
oped the  unique  "La  Maison  de  la  Publi- 
cite." Stridently  modern  tor  the  times. 
"Publicity  House"  called  tor  a  steel-frame 


consttuction,  glass  block-,  and  mush- 
room-headed  columns.  Even  more  won- 
drous  i-  the  "adverti-ing  taqade,"  which 
still  surprises  the  vanguard  every  time  it 
resurface-:  an  eighteen-metet-squate 
metal  grid  tacked  i  >nn  i  the  ei<_'hr--n  >r . 
front.  This  grid — a  sort  ot  gigantic  hill- 
hoard — could  support  an  ever-changing 
collage  i  >t  ad-.  fL  >arin<_i  >  in  the  surface  i  >f  the 
building. 

The  drawing-  now  belong  to  the  Mu- 
seum ot  Modern  Art.  Thev  can  be  seen  at 
Cooper  Union  alongside  the  work  that 
Nitzchke  produced  afrer  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1938  to  work  tor  Wallace 
K.  Harrison,  an  architect  oi  Rockefeller 
Center.  Harrison  employed  Nirzchke  to 
re-earch  schemes  and  sketch  ideas,  de- 
pending on  him  as  a  creative  touchstone. 
Meanwhile,  Nitzchke  discovered  Green- 
wich Village,  where  he  befriended  Arshile 
(  u>rky.  Willem  de  Kooning,  and  Louise 
Nevelson,  and  where  he  renewed  his  ties 
with  Alexander  Calder;  he  designed  a 
home  tor  Calder  in  Roxbury,  Connecti- 
cut. In  1951,  Nitzchke  became  deaf  but 
continued  to  render  his  architectural 
dreams  into  vivid  geometric  drawings,  t 
everything  from  a  cathedral  in  San  Salva- 
dor to  a  retractable  Plexiglas  roof  for  Shea 
Stadium,  in  New  York.  A  comprehensive 
view  of  the  architect's  work  will  be  ottered 
at  Cooper  Union,  from  his  earliest  designs 
on.  Nitzchke  should  emerge  from  this 
exhibition  as  a  man  who  brilliantly  erased 
the  distinction  between  architecture  and 
art,  and  thereby  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
modern  visionaries.  — Julie  V.  lovine 


Islam  in  Geneva 

When  the  director  of  the  Musee 
Rath,  in  Geneva,  decided  to 
have  an  Islamic-art  show,  he 
knew  he  wouldn't  have  to  look 
tar  tor  great  works.  Prince  Sad- 
ruddin  Aga  Khan,  Hasham  Khosrovani, 
and  Jean-Paul  Croisier,  all  major  collec- 
tors in  Geneva,  were  ready  and  willing  to 
be  lendets.  Their  contributions  have 
helped  to  make  "Treasures  of  Islam"  the 
first  major  exhibition  of  Islamic  arr  to  be 
held  in  Switzerland  (through  October 
27). 

Art  forms  represented  in  the  show 
include  miniature  painting  and  calligra- 
phy, metalwork,  arms  and  armor,  pottery, 
and  carpets  and  textiles.  There  are  many 
stars  in  this  exhibition,  including  the 
famous  seventeenth-century  Caucasian 
Cassirer  dragon  carpet  and  the  finely 
inscribed  ewer  illustrated  here;  but  the  one 
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that  possibly  outshines  them  all  is  the 
]dmi'al'tawdrikh  (World History),  of  Rashid 
al-Din.  In  1980  this  manuscript,  consist- 
ing of  sixty-three  folios,  was  auctioned  at 
Sotheby's  in  London  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
The  auction  was  conducted  amid  great 
protest  from  scholars,  who  feared  that  the 
manuscript  would  be  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed. This  is  the  first  public  appearance 
of  the  work  since  its  sale,  showing  that — at 
least  so  far — this  masterpiece  of  Islamic  art 
has  been  preserved  intact.  — Philippa  Scott 

Dealing  in  Drawings 

Although  Janie  C.  Lee  made  her 
reputation  in  Houston  handling 
major  contemporary  paintings,  she 
has  always  had  a  passion  for  draw- 
ings. "Drawings,"  she  says,  "are  as 
important  as  an  artist's  paintings  and 
sculptures — sometimes  even  more  so." 
Following  up  on  that  conviction,  she 
opened  her  Master  Drawings  Gallery,  in 
Manhattan,  a  year  ago.  "I  don't  discuss  art 
as  investment,"  says  Lee  flatly,  but  she 
does  admit  that  there  is  something  eco- 
nomically compelling  about  buying  a  mas- 
ter drawing.  "You'd  pay  six  million  for  a 
good  Matisse  painting — if  you  could  find 
it.  Drawings  are  still  affordable." 

The  gallery  is  the  first  in  the  country 
devoted  entirely  to  modern  drawings,  ac- 
cording to  Lee.  She  describes  what  she  has 
as  "anything  on  paper  that's  unique,"  dat- 
ing from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the 
present.  Thus  one  finds  here  a  gouache 
and  watercolor  by  van  Gogh,  an  early 
work  entitled  Potato  Market,  alongside  a 
Picasso  Femme  Nue  in  pencil,  as  well  as  a 
work  in  crayon  by  the  Texan  Sam  Gum- 
melt,  a  Lee  discovery.  The  latter  work  is 
priced  at  $1,200;  drawings  by  the  estab- 
lished masters  (there  are  Miros  and  Modi- 
glianis,  Motherwells  and  Degas)  go  tor 
from  $  10,000  to  $200,000.  The  director  ot 
the  gallery  is  Hermine  Chivian-Cobb,  for- 
merly the  director  of  the  Sotheby's  draw- 
ing department.  — Cree  McCree 

Lights  Fantastic 

Ninety  Italian  lamps  from  1948  to  1981 
will  shine  in  a  month-long  show  at  the  Fur- 
niture of  the  Twentieth  Century  gallery  in 
New  York  beginning  October  12.  Curated 
by  the  architect  and  designer  Paola  Na- 
vone,  the  show  is  devoted  entirely  to 
exceptional  modem  Italian  interior  light- 
ing, all  the  rarer  because  the  selected 
pieces  are  not  in  production.  No-nonsense 


Clockwise,  from  above:  A  western  Iranian  fourteenxh-ceri' 
tury  silver  inlaid  brass  ewer,  in  "Treasure  -  j  Islam,  "  at  the 
Musee  Rath,  Geneva;  Picasso's  Femme  Nue  (1910),  one 
of  the  choice  works  on  paper  at  Master  Drawings  Gallery. 
New  \  ork;  a  '  'radical"  lamp  by  L'FO  design  group,  featured 
m  a  show  on  Italian  lighting  at  Furniture  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  New  York;  "Marilyn,  "  a  sofa  by  Hans  Hollein. 
and  a  Russian  pme  table  by  Mario  Ceroli,  both  for  Poltron- 
ova,  at  Global,  New  York. 
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postwar  lamps  and  mostl\  nonsense  Mem 
phis  serve  .i>  the  historical  parentheses. 
From  periods  in  between,  there  arc  the 
sober  industrial  formsol  the  fifties,  organic 
shapes  from  the  sixties,  and  the  Pop  imag- 
ery of  the  late  sixties  and  seventies  Radical 
Design  movement.  I  he  rarest  and  most 
expensive  -pieces  are  from  the  radical  pe 
riod;  that  is  when  Italian  designers  looked 
at  the  corporate  industrial  complex  and  its 
aesthetics  and  decided,  "It  you  can't  heat 
'em,  appropriate  'em."  Ironically,  ol 
course.  An  example;  the  prototype  ceram- 
ic lamp  in  the  shapeoi  the  Paramount  Stu- 
dios mountain  logo  hv  the  I  TO  design 
group.  As  Philip  Cutler,  who  helped 
assemble  the  show,  says,  "Some  are  good 
designs;  others  are  catalysts;  still  others  are 
very  emotional.  It  one  thing  characterizes 
Italian  lighting,  it's  the  imagination  ot  the 
designers."  <  rini  Slices 


Global  Choice 

"Hurostvle"  has  taken  hold  in  sophisti- 
cated American  living  rooms  and  offices. 
But  which  Eurostyle.'  And  at  what  price? 
At  Global,  a  new  company  in  New  York, 
the  idea  is  to  import  European  furniture, 
much  o\  which  has  not  been  seen  here 
before,  and  to  make  it  available  to  both  the 
trade  and  the  public  (not  a  common  prac- 
tice in  this  insider's  business)  at  favorable 
prices.  Many  of  the  pieces  in  the  compa- 
ny's selection,  says  Mark  Zeff,  a  partner  in 
the  venture,  are  exclusive  to  Global.  No- 
table examples  include  sofas  by  the  witty 
Austrian  architect  Hans  Hollein  and  a  line 
ot  monumental,  medieval-flavored  wood 
tables  and  seating  by  Mario  Ceroli  for  the 
Italian  design  firm  Poltronova.  There  are 
also  nonexclusives,  like  a  great  Le  Corbu- 
sier  leather  sofa,  offered  here  at  lower  than 
usual  prices.  Save  for  a  cast-iron  chair 
based  on  an  1825  design  by  Karl  Friedrich 
Schinkel,  everything  in  Global's  show- 
room is  twentieth  century.  "The  Bauhaus 
philosophy — that  good  design  should  be 
available  to  everyone  and  his  cat— is  what 
we're  all  about,"  says  Zeff.  An  interior  and 
furniture  designer  himself,  Zeff  is  also  the 
informed  eye  behind  Global's  exceptional 
selection.  — Gini  Sykes 


Tidbit  Cuisine 

Tapas,  as  every  aficionado  of  Spanish  cooking 
knows,  are  wonderful.  These  seductive  little 
appetizers — bite-size  delicacies  that  are  often 
served  at  bars  m  Spain — now  are  the  subject  of 
a  new  book,  due  out  this  month.  Called 
Tapas:  The  Little  Dishes  of  Spain  (Alfred 
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Still  Ufe  iM  Fruit  and  Two  Compotes,  American  School,  3rd  quarter  19th  century, 
New  York  State,  oil  on  canvas,  24  x  28  inches. 


Selections  from  the  Collection  of 
Peter  Tillou,  Litchfield,  Connecticut 

Auction:  Saturday,  October  26  at  10:15  am. 
Exhibition  opens  Saturday,  October  19  at  I  pm. 

Order  illustrated  catalogue  by 

sale  axle  TILLOU-5375  and  send  check  for 

$17  to  Sotheby's  Subscriptions,  Dept.  A375CN. 

P.O.  Box  4020,  Woburn,  MA  01888-4020. 

Inquiries:  Nancy  Druckman,  (212)  606-7225; 

Peter  Rathbone,  (212)  606-7280. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue.  New  York, 

New  York  10021. 
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Let  someone  else  settle  for  less 
than  the  very  best  vacation. 

If  you  would  never  dream  of  a  vacation  that  compromises 
the  lifestyle  you  enjoy  at  home,  the  Sea  Goddess  life  was 
created  for  you. 

A  regal  yachting  experience  in  every  subtle  detail,  it  echoes 
the  luxuries  and  freedoms  you  thought  were  yours  only  in  the 
most  private  surroundings. 

You  can  sense  it  in  the  understated  richness  of  your  spacious 
outside  suite,  in  the  quiet  elegance  of  each  gracious  salon  and 
in  the  myriad  ways  that  every  moment  is  dedicated  to  you. 

Like  an  afternoon  at  your  private  club,  your  bartender 
remembers  your  favorite  cocktail  as  well  as  your  name. 

Like  an  evening  at  your  favorite  restaurant,  you  dine  when, 
where  and  with  whom  you  please,  enjoy  imaginative  cuisine 
prepared  to  your  taste,  and  linger  as  long  as  you  wish. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  a  yachtsman,  the  Sea  Goddess  life  takes 
you  to  exclusive  islands,  marinas  and  resorts  as  well  as 
impromptu  anchorages  where  you  can  enjoy  water  sports  from 
the  ship's  unique  platform  astern. 

The  Sea  Goddess  life  is  reserved  for  you  and  never  more 
than  57  other  couples  who  share  your  interests  and  tastes.  The 
1985  double-occupancy  rate  per  week  per  person  is  $3,600  in 
the  Caribbean  and  South  America.  And  like  a  yacht  of  your 
own,  there  are  no  port  charges,  no  bar  bi'ls  and  no  gratuities. 

Call  us  or  ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  a  complete  brochure. 
And  let  the  Sea  Goddess  life  be  part  of  your  life. 
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Come  live  the  Sea  Qoddess  life. 

Mediterranean  •  Egypt  and  Israel  •  Caribbean  •  South  America  •  Transatlantic 
Sea  Goddess  I  and  Sea  Goddess  II  are  registered  in  Norway. 
Sea  Goddess  Cruises  Limited,  5805  Blue  Lagoon  Drive,  Miami,  Florida  33126. 
(800)  458-9000  Nationwide.  (800)  457-9000  Florida. 


A.  Knopf,  $22.95  hardcoi er,  Si 2.95 paper- 
back), it  was  untten  fry  Penelope  Casas,  an 
expert  on  Spanish  cuisine.  When  we  asked  her 
how  she  came  to  know  so  much  about  lapas, 
Casas  gave  us  this  answer: 

Tapas  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Spanish  good  life  tor  centuries.  They've 
been  a  key  part  of  mv  life  for  twenty  years.  1 
got  to  know  mv  Spanish  husband  over 
tapas,  and  my  daughter  was  nurtured  on 
them.  Our  frequent  trips  to  Spain  invari- 
ably  center  on  tapas — not  just  for  the  food, 
mind  you,  but  because  at  tapas  bars  we 
gather  with  friends,  strike  up  conversation 
with  strangers,  and  soak  up  the  conviviali- 
ty of  Spain. 

When  I  was  a  student  in  Madrid  I  spent 
most  of  my  evenings  in  an  old  meson  in  la 
ciudad  antigua,  then  called  Meson  del 
Segoviano,  where  the  talk  was  conducted 


.. 
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over  a  jug  of  strong  red  wine  and  those  deli- 
cious  potato  omelettes  called  tortillas. 
When  1  wanted  something  more  substan- 
tial, there  would  be  snails  and  chorizo  stew 
at  the  bar  1 5  del  Cascorro,  or  the  succulent 
grilled  shrimp  at  La  Casa  del  Abuelo.  The 
shrimp  shells  were  tossed  to  the  floor  and 
would  accumulate  to  ankle  height  before 
the  clean-up  crew  came  along.  These  two 
establishments,  I'm  happy  to  say,  are  still 
there. 

I'm  happy  to  say,  too,  that  my  more 
recent  travels  are  also  filled  with  tapas  sou- 
venirs. There  are  the  saute  of  wild  mush- 
rooms, calves'  brains,  and  cured  ham  at 
the  Nuestro  Bar  in  the  Castilian  town  of 
Albacete;  the  grilled  chorizo,  sheep's-milk 
cheese,  and  country  bread  in  Tamames, 
on  the  plains  of  Salamanca;  the  salmon- 
filled  eggs  and  the  crab  tarts  at  the  Mallor- 
ca  -hop  in  Madrid;  the  shrimp,  sprinkled 
with  coarse  salt  and  grilled,  at  Bar  Fitero  in 
Pamplona.  The  list  could  easily  go  on. 

1  must  mention  one  more  place, 
though,  where  these  dishes  are  taken  to 
the  sublime.  In  Seville,  the  chefs  turn  out 
such  delicacies  as  quail  in  coriander  and 
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Tourbillon"  reversible  quilted  jacket  $  750 

■  l<, in  billon"  silk  in  ill  carre  $  100 

I,  icolor  holly  bun  $  I  t95 

"Tourbillon"  silk  shoes  $  27.', 

Cashmere  muffler  $  235 

"Etriviere"  belt  $  165 

Silver  bracelets  from  $  325 


j  ^  Hermes.  Elegance  is  hot. 


1 1  Fast  57  Street,  INew  York. 

H3  N    Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly  Hills.  218  Worth  Avenue.  Palm  Beach.  Hermes  a.  I.  MaSnin,  Union  Square,  San  Francisco. 

Hermes  at  Bon  wit  Teller.  »75  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Hazelton  Lanes,  Fifty-five  Avenue  Road,  loronto 


A  classic  temptation 

The  crystal  apple,  a  classic  Steuben  design, 

is  often  picked  for  its  pleasing  shape  and  smooth,  polished  contours. 

Others  like  it  for  its  purity,  clarity,  and  absence  of  color. 

Apple  7874c:  Height  4".  Signed  Steuben.  $250,  tax  additional. 

You  may  order  by  mail  or  phone.  Major  credit  cards  accepted. 

Steuben  Glass,  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Phone:  1-212-752-1441.  Out  of  State:  1-800-223-1234. 

# 

STEUBEN   CLASS 
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PART  OF  CORNING  CLASS  WORKS  SINCE  1918 


IHE-PENINSU    LA-HONG-KONG 

in 


Where  majestic  columns  soar, 
luxury  has  a  name  in  the  Orient 
The  Feninsula  Hong  Kong. 

This  is  truly  one  of  the  world's 
great  hotels. 

You  arrive  in  a  chauffeur  - 
dnven  Rolls-Royce  and  enter  a 
world  of  unabashed  luxury, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
of  history's  most  famous  travellers. 

The  Peninsula  Hong  Kong  is 
managed  by  The  Peninsula 
Group.  With  a  hundred  year 
heritage  of  dedicated  sen-ice  to 
business  and  pleasure  travellers 
in  the  Orient,  we  know  how  to 
make  your  trip  live  up  to  all  your 
expectations. 

TheFfcninsula 

I  loinllvnitl 

®The  Peninsula  Group 
Hi^Uhng  the  promise  of the  Orient 

Reservations:  Contact  your  travel  agent.  Cathay  Pacific  Hotel  Reservations  Service. 
SRS  (Steigenberger),  Preferred  Hotels  Worldwide 

The  Peninsula  Group  of  hotels  are  located  in  Hong  Kong.  Singapore.  Manila.  Beijing  and  Guangzhou 


currv  sauce,  beet  tenderloin  in  garlic,  and 
marinated  trout.  Thev  serve  up  their  tapas 
in  earthenware  plates,  with  a  loving  care 
that  borders  on  reverence.  To  talk  to  them 
about  their  tapas  is  to  hear  what  we  might 
consider  mere  hors  d'oeuvres  discussed  as  if 
thev  were  art.  Well,  in  Spain,  they  are. 

Brewing  Up  Gold 

Christian  Moerlein  was  a  Bavarian 
brewer  who  emigrated  to  Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio,  in  the  mid-1800s.  Before 
Prohibition  put  it  out  of  business, 
the  Moerlein  brewery  had  become 
the  thirteenth-largest  beer  maker  in  the 
countrv. 

Moerlein  would  be  just  so  much  Ger- 
man-American beer  history  now,  were  it 
not  for  the  Harvard  Business  School,  the 
growing  demand  tor  beer  that  tastes  like 
something,  and  a  man  named  Robert 
Pohl.  Pohl  is  the  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  another  Cincinnati  brew- 
ery, called  Hudepohl.  Founded  in  1885, 
Hudepohl  had  hit  the  skids  in  the  late  sev- 
enties, thereby  attracting  the  attention  of 
a  Harvard  Business  School  study  group. 
What  the  students  suggested,  and  what 
Pohl  persuaded  his  board  of  directors,  was 
that  Hudepohl  could  save  itself  by  becom- 
ing a  specialty  brewer. 

Hence,  Hudepohl's  reviving  of  a  name 
— Christian  Moerlein  Cincinnati  Select 
— that  signified  tradition  and  quality,  for 
its  entrv  into  the  "supenpremium"  beer 
market.  Moerlein's  (that  is  what  people 
actually  call  it)  is  a  Moerlein  by  name  only; 
ir  \\  a--  brewed  by  the  brewmaster  Gerry  Erf- 
tenbach.  Moerlein's  has  a  stronger  flavor 
than  do  standard  American  beers  but  lacks 
the  bitterness  of  manv  imports.  Czech 
Hallertau  hops  provide  a  mild  hops  accent 
without  overpowering  the  barley  malt. 
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The  result  is  European  heartiness  with 
American  smoothness. 

A  full-bodied  superpremium,  it  is  also 
the  first  American  beer  to  pass  Germany's 
ancient  purity  law,  the  Reinhcitsgebot.  Ba- 
varians established  the  law  in  the  1490s, 
decreeing  that  no  beer  could  be  sold  in 
Germany  if  it  contained  any  but  tour  basic 
ingredients:  water,  yeast,  malt,  and  hops. 
The  law  has  been  on  the  books  for  rivecen- 
turies,  and  no  American  beer  had  ever  met 
its  standards.  The  Germans  were  not 
enthusiastic  about  testing  an  American 
brew,  but  Pohl  persisted  until,  in  1983,  a 
Berlin  laboratory  examined  samples  of 
Moerlein's.  When  the  beer  passed,  Pohl 
heralded  the  news  on  the  neck  of  each  hot- 

Latent  Energy 

The  most  impressive  display  of  work 
by  Mark  di  Suvero  ever  seen  has 
been  assembled  at  the  Storm  King 
Art  Center,  in  Mountainville,  New 
York,  in  celebration  of  the  center's 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Di  Suvero  ranks 
among  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  Ab- 
stract Expressionist  generation.  On  view 
at  Storm  King  are  pieces  dating  from  1959 
to  the  present:  thirty-eight  sculptures, 
eighteen  of  them  sited  on  the  center's 
grounds,  as  well  as  fifty-one  drawings. 
Never  publicly  exhibited  before,  the  draw- 
ings are  mostly  studies  for  the  sculptures  in 
the  show,  and  they  provide  a  fascinating 
insight  into  the  artist's  creative  process. 
Vibrant  and  full  of  nervous  force,  the 
drawings  also  offer  a  direct  access  to  the 
artist's  fiery  temperament. 

In  the  sculptures,  by  contrast,  the  ener- 
gy is  not  overt  but  latent — made  manifest, 
above  all,  in  the  reactions  of  the  viewer, 
who,  in  order  to  see  the  pieces  properly,  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  the  space  they  define  and 
the  variety  of  aspects  they  project,  should 
ideally  walk  around  them  several  times, 
studying  them  from  various  angles  and  in 
different  kinds  of  light. 

Di  Suvero's  sculptures  are  designed  to 
make  the  spectator  into  a  participant.  The 
monumental  pieces — open  structures  of 
welded  beams  and  other  industrial  compo- 
nents— encourage  the  viewer  to  walk 
through  them  as  well  as  around  them,  to 
touch  them  and  even  clamber  on  them  (so 
much  so  that  the  center  has  been  forced  to 
affix  "No  Climbing"  signs).  Many  have 
wooden  platforms  suspended  by  steel  ca- 
bles from  the  main  body  of  the  structure, 
on  which  people  can  sit  or  stand,  rock 
rhythmically,  or  lie  down. 

Also  implicit  in  di  Suvero's  forms,  in 


tie  and  began  using  the  distinction  to  mar- 
ket his  beer  as  the  equal  of  higher-priced, 
glamour  imports. 

After  phenomenal  success  in  Cincinna- 
ti, Moerlein's  began  catching  on  national- 
ly. The  company  is  now  healthily  in  the 
black,  and  the  brew  is  winning  gold 
medals.  It  became  the  first  American  beer 
to  capture  the  Chicago  Beer  Society's 
international  award  in  1984,  and  W  ine  & 
Spirits  Buying  Guide  selected  it  as  only  one 
of  seven  "highly  recommended"  Ameri- 
can superpremiums.  Pohl  expects  Moer- 
lein's to  be  in  all  fifty  states  soon.  He 
doesn't  plan  to  export  to  Germany,  but 
he's  enjoying  his  status  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can brewer  who  could.  — Dale  Keiger 


Di  Suvero  s  heroic  Hum,  l^>-t  95 

the  way  he  uses  line,  mass,  and  space,  is 
the  desire  to  provoke  his  viewers  to 
thought,  to  activate  a  series  of  changing 
emotional  responses.  Much  of  the  power 
of  his  work  comes  from  the  way  it  balances 
abstraction  of  form  and  an  intense,  it 
undefined,  expressivity.  Yet,  despite  their 
abstractness.  all  his  pieces  have  designated 
or  descriptive  titles:  Bojangles,  For  L.uly 
Day,  Exclamation,  Gateway,  Arc  Years 
What?  (For  Marianne  Moore),  Mahatma. 

Only  one  work  contains  an  unambigu- 
ous reference  to  the  artist's  expressive  in- 
tentions—  the  nearly-forty-foot-high 
Mother  Peace,  in  one  of  whose  I-beams  di 
Suvero  has  cut  the  symbol  of  the  ban-the- 
bomb  movement.  All  the  rest  translate  the 
artist's  objectives  into  strictly  formal  con- 
cepts. Set  in  the  beautifully  landscaped 
grounds  of  Storm  King,  with  Schunne- 
munk  Mountain  as  a  backdrop,  di  Suvero's 


personal  monuments  communicate  the 
artist's  feelings  but  let  the  viewer  speculate 
about  their  meanings.  — Dale  Harris 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

We  must  set  aside  a  report  on  the  Sothe- 
by's art-financinc  scheme — promised  last 
month — in  order  to  take  note  of  the  clouds 
that  formed  last  summer  over  the  major 
auction  houses.  While  many  stories  of 
improper  and  unlawful  conduct  were  being 
bruited  in  the  press,  two  clearly  stood  out: 
Sotheby's  negotiated  a  settlement  over  the 
New  York  state  attorney  general's  accusa- 
tion of  "persistent  fraud  and  illegality"  in 
the  handling  of  a  sale  in  1984  of  Judaica; 
while  over  at  Christie's,  Chairman  David 
Bathurst  resigned  after  the  disclosure  that 
he  had  falsely  reported  the  sale  in  1981  of 
two  Impressionist  paintings.  Amid  all  this, 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  which  regulates  this  trade, 
announced  that  it  was  undertaking  an 
extensive  investigation  of  auction  prac- 
tices, and  Christie's  said  it  was  conducting 
its  own  internal  review.  Will  this  turn  out 
to  be  a  teapot-size  tempest?  Or  are  major 
industry  changes  in  the  offing.7  We'll  take 
a  long,  close  look  when  the  dust  settles. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  some  outstanding 
sales  to  attend  to. 

New  York— Christie's,  October  5,  1 985. 
The  estate  of  Ruth  Nugent  Head.  The 
week  of  October  9,  1985.  The  estate  of 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Devine.  These  two  New  York 
grandes  dames  were  prodigious  and  careful 
collectors,  as  the  sheer  range  and  quality  of 

Scottish  silver  bowls  prize,  at  Christie's. 
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their  estates  will  attest.  A  daughter  of  the 
variety-store  mogul  S.  S.  Kresge,  Mrs. 
Head  assembled  over  175  lots  of  choice 
English  case  furniture  from  the  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Regency  period,  as  well  as 
japanned  and  painted  decorative  objets, 
period  paintings,  and  silver.  Mrs.  Devine's 
good  fortune  was  that  Mr.  Devine  made 
one  on  Wall  Street.  The  sale  of  her  estate 
features  over  200  lots  of  splendid  English 
silver  from  Elizabethan  to  William  IV. 
Easily  the  most  novel  is  a  marvelous  Scot- 
tish silver  bowls  pn:e,  circa   1770  (esti- 

Clockwise,  from  below:  Fruit  Still  Life, 
Anonymous,  midnineteenth  century;  Miss 
Jones,  by  William  Matthew  Prior,  1846;  and 
Paul  Revere's  cartoon,  at  Sotheby's. 


mated  at  $8,000-$  12,000).  It  is  a  sort  of 
team  bowling  trophy,  about  ten  inches 
high,  from  the  "Societatem  Sphaerista- 
rum  Edinburgensis,"  with  the  prize  "jack" 
awarded  to  the  high  roller  hanging  to  one 
side  and,  on  the  other,  individual  medal- 
lions with  the  names  of  annual  winners. 
This  piece  is  without  known  precedent,  so 
expect  spirited  bidding. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
October  2,  1985.  Important  estate  jewel- 
ry. Doyle's  estate-jewelry  sales  often  get 
overshadowed  bv  the  glitz-and-glitter 
blockbusters  at  Sotheby's  and  Christie's, 
but  smart  shoppers  over  the  years  have 
found  first-rate  baubles  at  sane  prices  here. 
If  you're  a  lot  more  likely  to  wear  $40,000 
jewels  than  $400,000  ones,  Doyle  is  clear- 
ly the  place  for  you. 

London — Sotheby's,  October  24,  28, 
and  29,  1985.  The  John  Sheldon  c  Elec- 
tion of  silver,  jewelry,  and  vertu.  This  is 
an  exquisite  collection  formed  over  the 
course  of  a  halt  century  by  the  late  John 
Sheldon  of  Bentley  cs.  Co.,  the  Bond 
Street  jewelers.    Highlights  will   be  the 


Field,  John  Brewster,  W.  H.  Browne, 
Ruth  Bascom,  and,  of  course,  Anony- 
mous. Bidding  records  should  come  easily 
here,  and  understandably  so. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  October  30, 
1985.  Fine  printed  and  manuscript 
Americana.  This  promises  to  be  a  worth- 
while sale  it  tor  no  other  reason  than  the 
presence  ot  a  previously  unlocated  politi- 
cal cartoon  by  Paul  Revere.  It  represents 
our  national  hero's  earliest  activity  as  a 
cartoonist,  triggered  in  this  instance  by 
the  ill-considered  Stamp  Act  of  1765. 
Only  tour  other  copies  are  known  to  exist, 
so  patriotism  and  rarity  may  well  combine 
to  push  bidding  past  the  $20,00O-$25,OO0 
estimate. 
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period  jewelry,  including  one  of  the  most 
important  and  extensive  groups  of  "camp" 
nineteenth-century  trinkets  by  the  Giulia- 
no  family  ever  ottered  at  auction,  and  an 
enormous  pile  of  superb  gemstones,  set 
and  unset. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  October  26, 
1985.  American  folk  paintings.  The 
ninetv  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-cen- 
tury American  tolk  and  naive  paintings 
being  ottered  from  the  personal  collection 
of  the  Connecticut  dealer  Peter  Tillou  will 
certainly  be  the  standard  by  which  future 
sales  in  this  genre  will  be  measured.  The 
biggest  names  in  the  held  are  here — Ammi 
Phillips,  William  Matthew  Prior,  Erastus 


Show  of  Integrity 

Our  seal  of  approval  to  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national Antiques  Show,  held  this  year 
from  October  16  to  21.  On  the  heels  of  a 
three-year  campaign  by  this  magazine  to 
have  the  best  antiques  shows  "vetted"  (as 
they  are  in  London  and  Paris),  the  Chica- 
go show  has  decided  to  do  just  that.  Begin- 
ning this  year,  the  show's  authorities  are 
guaranteeing  that  every  antique  up  tor 
sale — we  are  talking  oi  an  estimated  $95 
million  worth  in  Chicago — is  indeed  what 
the  dealers  claim  it  is.  Now,  it  the  pusillan- 
imous Winter  Antiques  Show  in  New 
York  would  follow  suit  .  .  . 
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For  gift  delivery  anywhere* call  800-528-6148  (Arizona  602-957-4923). 

"Except  where  prohibited/Mapr  credit  cards  accepted /Stolichnaya  Vodka  80  and  100  proof,  distilled  from  grain  Imported  by  Monsieur  Henri  Wines,  Ltd  .White  Plains.  NY  10604 


©  Elizabeth  Arden  Inc.  1985 


Advanced 
Energizing  Extract 

The  breakthrough  new  lotion  that 
can  make  all  others  obsolete. 

From  this  moment  on,  the  traditional  concept  of  skin 
care  is  obsolete.  Today's  measure  of  beautiful 
skin  is  based  on  skin  texture,  not  just  skin  type. 

New  Advanced  Energizing  Extract  is  a  unique  lotion 
that  energizes  skin  to  dramatically  improve  its  texture. 
It  took  scientists  at  Elizabeth  Arden  Research  5  years 
to  develop  the  intensive  synergizing  formula  that: 

•  energizes  the  skins  regenerative  activity 

•  penetrates  vital  moisture-rich  extracts 

•  retards  aging  with  a  sunscreening 
ingredient 

Result?  Whatever  your  skin  type, 
its  texture  can  dramatically  improve. 
Suddenly  your  skin  is  smooth,  soft, 
luminous,  the  best  it  can  possibly  be. 


^/      DERMATOLOGIST,  CLINICALLY,  ALLERGY  TESTED. 
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Uniquely  Vistafjord: 
Ultra  Deluxe' 


Ey  ROPEAN.  TOURING. 


On  Vistafjord-  rated  "Ultra 
IVIuxe"  bv  the  respected 
Ocean  &  Cruise  News — you 
see  your  choice  o\  Europe's 
most  picturesque  and  hard-to 
reach  destinations  in  supreme  com- 
fort .\nd  security.  And  in  NNh 
Vistafjord  calls  on  more  exciting 
1  umpean  ports  than  any  other  ship. 
One  of  the  world's 
top-rated  ships. 
On  Vistafjord,  your  accommoda- 
tions are  spacious  and  well- 
appointed.  You  dine  magnificently 
at  an  unhurried  single  sitting.  Enjoy 
sparkling  entertainment,  stimu- 
lating activities  and  the  ultimate  in 
personalized  service.  Free  access  to 
the  famed  "Golden  Door  Spa  at 
Sea." '  And  the  on-board  excitement 
o\  foods,  wines  and  entertainment 
from  the  regions  you  visit. 

All  the  best  destinations 
in  8  to  21  days! 
Between  April  and  November,  you 
have  a  choice  of  16  exciting  itiner- 
aries. Cruise  the  Aegean  from  Ven- 
ice, overnighting  in  Istanbul;  nine 
days,  eight  memorable  ports.  Or 


sail  the  Baltic  from  Hamburg,  over- 
nighting in  Leningrad,  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen;  14  days,  seven 
unforgettable  ports.  Or  spend  21 
days  exploring  the  splendors  of 
Greenland,  Iceland  and  Norway, 
marveling  at  fjords  and  calling  on  15 
fascinating  ports. 

In  two-week  cruises  alone,  the 
variety  is  dazzling.  Visit  the  Medi- 
terranean, including  Haifa  and 
Alexandria,  from  Piraeus.  Cruise 
the  Black  Sea,  including  Yalta  and 
Odessa,  from  Venice.  Or  tour  the 
fabulous  North  Cape,  including 
Bergen,  from  Hamburg.  And  that's 
just  a  sample! 

Combine  cruises;  add  Concorde, 
land  tours! 

Money-saving  air/sea  packages 
allow  you  to  combine  transatlantic 
airfare  with  your  Vistafjord  book- 
ing. Or,  for  just  $795  extra,  fly  a 
specially  reserved  British  Airways' 


Concorde  one  way 
between  London 
and  New  York,  Miami 
or  Washington,  D.C.; 
for  little  more,  fly  on 
to  the  ship. 

Handsome  savings  of  $1,000  per 
person  result  when  you  combine 
two  or  more  Vistafjord  cruises. 
Before  or  after  your  cruise,  you  may 
add  an  intriguing  three-day  land 
tour  in  Venice,  Rome,  Athens, 
London  or  Hamburg. 

But  don't  delay;  choicest  accom- 
modations are  the  first  to  go.  Con- 
tact your  travel  agent  or  Cunard. 

Vistafjord  is  registered  in  the  Bahamas. 
Cunard  X  AC  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the 
Concorde  program  without  prior  notice. 
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Mr.  Rupert  Sykes,  Cunard  \AC, 
Box 999,  Farmingdale,  NY  11737, 
Rush  me  your  colorful  new  bro- 
chure, 'Ultra  Deluxe'  1986  Tours  of 
Europe  by  Sea.  (Q774) 
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Queen  Elizabeth  2  ■  Sagafjord  ■  Vistafjord 


Dameron,  Ltd. 
By  aj^CHiitment  only 

The  qtiM  i  im < >cei  ice  of  this  renin  rkal  )le  (  a  ivi  1  lg  a<  kis 
natural^racoio^tlie  Dameron  Collection. 

Tliyjoessage  of  this  Ming  bird  is  clearly  peace  while  the 
subtlety  of  its  colors  is  enhanced  by  nephrite  jade. 

Such  treasures,  and  other  renowned  pieces  of  Chinese 
jade,  may  be  seen  by  appointment  only. 

Dameron  Ltd.  135  Brighton  Avenue, 
Long  Branch,  NJ  07740   (201)  870-0161 

Estate  Purchases  •  Appraisals 
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binoum  uul  ibt  first  ••(■//  inndind  perpetual  calendar  wristwatch 
with  rapid  integrated  t  orrec  lion  and  Jl'M/P'M  dial  indicator 


THE  PATEK  PHILIPPE  COMPLICATED  WRISTWATCH 
AND  ITS  MOST  STARTLING  INNOVATION:  SIMPLICITY 


Simplicity?  It  took  three 
years  just  to  complete  the 
mathematical   calcula- 
tions. Then  two  more  to  build  it. 

Unfathomable.  But  that's 
what  it  takes  to  make  a  Patek 
Philippe  perpetual  calendar 
wristwatch  that  does  what 
this  does-rapid  integrated 
correction. 

Three  words  that  may  only 
turn  up  in  the  lexicon  of  a 
collector. 

Yet,  they  signal  one  of  the 
most  significant  innovations  in 
perpetual  calendar  watches 
since  they  were  first  strapped  to 
the  wrist  in  1925.  Or  became 
self-winding  in  1963.  Patek 
Philippe  pioneered  every  one  of 
these  milestones. 

What  is  rapid  integrated 
correction?  It's  a  complex  inner 
mechanism  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  each  function  to  have  its 
own  corrector.  Adjustable,  with 
a  push  button  on  the  exterior. 
Thus,  the  complicated  mecha- 
nism of  the  perpetual  calendar 
and  moonphase  can  be  reset 
without  a  jeweler  dismantling 


the  watch.  You  can  do  it  your- 
self. Very  simply. 

Such  simplicity  was  not  ar- 
rived at  easily.  Over  500  sepa- 
rate parts  make  up  this  Patek 
Philippe.  Each  microscopically 
rounded  and  polished  by  hand 
to  within  a  tolerance  of  one- 
hundredth  of  a  millimeter.  Each 
hand-finished,  hand-oiled.  Then 
assembled  for  600  hours  of 
testing. 

It's  achingly  slow. 

Obsessive. 

But  worth  it.  For  the  thrill  of 
achieving  what  has  never  before 
been  possible.  Patek  Philippe  has 
enclosed  a  27-jewel  movement 
perpetual  calendar  and  moon- 
phase  with  rapid  integrated  cor- 
rection in  a  slender  wristwatch. 
One  which  is  also  self-winding 
and  water-resistant  to  25  meters. 

And  consider  the  exquisite 
precision  involved  in  hand- 
crafting a  timepiece  in  which  the 
annual  deviation  in  the  moon- 
phase  is  only  II  minutes  and 
47  seconds.  So  that  it  would  take 
122  years  and  45  days  to  obtain 
one  full  day  of  deviation.  By 


then,  your  great  grandson  can 
make  the  necessary  adjustment. 

And  while  the  naked  eye 
will  never  see  this  internal  per- 
fection, you,  the  wearer,  will 
sense  that  beauty. 

And  the  luxury.  Knowing 
that  everything  in  this  watch 
that  can  be  gold  is  gold.  Down 
to  the  strap  buckle. 

Of  course  the  value  of  your 
Patek  Philippe  far  exceeds  all 
this  18-carat  gold.  The  skills  that 
went  into  creating  it  are  more 
rare. 

As  you  would  imagine,  few 
of  these  watches  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  entire  world.  But  in 
the  sixty  years  since  we  invented 
the  complicated  wristwatch,  the 
scarcity  has  not  diminished  the 
demand  for  it.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Patek  Philippes  are  often 
chosen  for  their  rareness.  By  the 
kind  of  people  who  appreciate 
that  simplicity  in  a  timepiece  like 
this,  is  indeed,  a  virtue. 

Patek  Philippe. 

It  doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time,  it  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


For  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  Patek  Philippe  timepieces,  please  send  $5-or  for  a  brochure  of  current  styles  write-to 
Patek  Philippe,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Suite  629-CO,  New  York,  NY  10020 
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LIVE  AN 

ADVENTURE 

OF  PURE 

UUXURY 


Rcvillon.  Since  1723  creating  a  leg- 
end of  rare,  natural  beauty.  Since  1723 
ottering  an  adventure  of  pure  luxury. 
Nearly  three  centuries  of  French  fashion 
and  the  finest  workmanship. 

The  tradition  of  Revillon  and  thrill 
of  beauty  continues  in  the  1985  collec- 
tion. Fox,  chinchilla,  beaver  and  mink 
from  the  furriers  who  brought  fashion  to 
furs.  Available  in  the  United  States  ex- 
clusively at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Re- 
villon. From  a  bold  legend,  the  thrill  of 
beauty. 


on 

Exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
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A  French  Normandy 
armoire  circa  1725 
is  distinctly  authentic 
with  finely  carved 
bonnet  top 
and  shaped  apron 


Treasures  from 
Around  the 
World" 


A  Queen  Anne  bureau-bookcase 
circa  1710,  enriched  by  hand- 
molded  brass  ornamentation, 
opens  to  reveal  leather 
writing  surface,  numerous 
shelves  and  pigeonholes 


Furniture  as  fine  art.  A 
Chinese  altar  table  with 
two  secret  compartments. 
Brought  to  England 
circa  1702-1715 


Through  your  Inte,  j  Designer,  Architect  or  Dealer 


John  UUiddicomb 
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GIORGIO,  BEVERLY  HILLS. 
THE  EXTRAORDINARY  AMERICAN  CLASSIC 
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THE  GIFT.  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  GIFT. 

Exclusively  at  Giorgio,  Beverly  Hills;  New  York  and  very  few  select  stores. 
Or  call  1-800  GIORGIO  anytime. 


Very  finejadeite. 
platinum  and  diamond 
necklace,  earclips  and  ring. 


Fine  Jade  Jewel  ry 
and  JadeWbrks  of  Art 


Auction  in  Hong  Kong: 
Tuesday, November  19  at  3  pm  at  the  Furama  Hotel. 

Exhibition  opens  Saturday.  November  16  at  the  Furama  Hotel. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available 
at  our  galleries  and  offices  worldwide. 

Inquiries:  In  New  York, 

Chinese  Department.  (212)  606-7332. 

Sotheby's.  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street. 

New  York.  N.Y.  10021: 

In  Hong  Ac/;?,  Mrs.  Mamie  Howe. 

(5)  248121;  Telex  75486  LANE  HX. 

Sothebv.  s.  705  Lane  Crawford  House. 

64-70  Queen's  Road  Central.  Hong  Kong. 

SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


omBre 

ROSE 


The  one  fragrance  that  will  make  you  forget  all  others. 


Ifm  Fragrances,  Inc 


JEAN-CHARLES  BROSSEAU 

Paris 

BERGDORF  GOODMAN 


Available  in  Canada, 


Introducing 

The  Lenox  China 

Doll  Collection. 


Individually  handcrafted  of  fine  Lenox  china  and  handpainted. 

Designed  by  noted  artist  June  Grammer  and  dressed  in  natural  silks,  linens,  cottons  and 

batistes  with  pearl  buttons  and  lace  trim. 

Issued  in  limited  editions.  Certificate  of  authenticity  included.  From  $250  to  $500. 


ALABAMA 

Bay  Minette  Especially  Unlimited 

Huntsville Argosy 

Leeds My  Favorite  Things 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix.  .  Little  House  Toys 

Phoenix Suzanne's 

Scottsdale The  Belfry 

ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville 


MARYLAND 

Fallston 


The  Doll  Cottage 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Apex 

Hickory 


Gorgeous  Dolls 
Belk 


Perry's  Fine  Gifts 

CALIFORNIA 

Carmel Merlin's 

ElCajon Doll  Den 

Folsom Sutter  Street  Mercantile 

Fresno Gottschalk's 

Los  Angeles Greath  Lengths 

Stockton Pardini's 

Sunnyvale The  Doll  Centre 

COLORADO 

Englewood Kathie's  Import  Chalet 

CONNECTICUT 

Wethersfield Olde  Towne  Doll  Shoppe 

FLORIDA 

Brooksville       Rogers  Christmas  House  Village 

Plantation Rita  Stanton 

GEORGIA 

Carrollton  .  .  .  Hobbit's  Hollow 

Columbus Gayfer's 

Duluth  Mary  Lou's  Boutique 

St  Simon's  Island The  Music  Box  Shoppe 

Tifton  Haley  Jewelers 

IDAHO 

McCall  .  .  McCall's  Floral  &  Gift 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Marshall  Field's 

Des  Plames  The  Unicorn 

Niles  European  Imports 

Oak  Brook Marshall  Field's 

Rockford  .  .  .  .  Hultberg's 
Schaumberg        Wilson  Gallery  of  Collectibles 

Skokie Marshall  Field's 

Skokie..  Pfaelzer  Lee's  Gifts 

INDIANA 

Carmel  The  Glass  Shoppe 

Fort  Wayne  Hillman's 

Indianapolis  The  Glass  Shoppe 

Zionsville Nika's  Dolls 

IOWA 

Ida  Grove  Hood's  Tabletop  &  Gifts 

Ottumwa Hickory  House 

KANSAS 

Garden  City  Ameri.  ana  Shop 

Hutchinson Brown's  Hallmark 

Manhattan Campbell's 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington McAlpin's 

Paducah Bernard  Lewis  &  Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Burlington The  Collectors' Cabinet 

Littleton Geppetto's  Workshop 

Medford Ward's 

Plymouth Smith's 

Whitman Merry  Christmas  Shop 

MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek Knight's  Collectibles 

Bay  City Herman  Hiss  &  Co. 

Port  Huron Mosher's  Jewelers 

Warren Genna's  Fine  Gifts 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Hutch  &  Mantle 

Roseville Blue  Bird  Gift  Shop 

Southdale Blue  Bird  Gift  Shop 

Stillwater Diana's  Gallery 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City Constables 

New  Madrid Corsage  Shop 

St.  Charles First  Capitol  Trading  Post 

Washington Altemueller  Jewelers 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha 


Audrey's  Gift  Shop 


NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City Lucky  Elephant 

Bayonne The  Jewelry  Booth 

Haddonfield Jean  Gruman  Ltd. 

Little  Silver Gift  Winds 

Middlesex Bea  Skydell's  Dolls  &  Toys 

Ocean  City Young's  Ltd. 

Ocean  Grove Gifts  By  Tina 

Pennsauken The  Gift  Gallery 

Red  Bank Weston's  Limited  Editions 

Stone  Harbor The  Emjay  Shop 

Surf  City Village  Potpourri 

Trenton Liberty  Gifts 

Wayne Little  Elegance 

Woodbridge  ...  Little  Elegance 


NEW  YORK 

Avon. 
Babylon 
Binghamton 
Brooklyn . 
Brooklyn. 


Joy's  Lamplight  Shop 

Doll  Den 

Phil's 

Best  of  Everything 

Hershey's 


Brooklyn  .  Stardust  Enterprises 

Garden  City..  Stardust  Gifts 

Little  Switzerland 
Merrick.  .  The  Limited  Edition 

Mohegan  Lake.  .       Camaray's  Gifts  &  Flowers 
New  York  City.  .  The  Weill  Gallery 

New  York  City.  .  .  .  Window  Magic 

Owegc  Conti  Jewelers 

Spring  Valley  .  Collectible  Yours 

Syracuse Doll  Fancy 

Valley  Stream Greenacres  Gift  Shop 


OHIO 

Canton The  Gallery 

Cincinnati Gattle's  of  Ohio 

Cincinnati Saxony  Imports 

Columbus Davidson's  Fine  Gifts 

Columbus Lazarus 

Euclid Gift  Garden 

Glendale The  Doll  Collection 

Lima Greg's  Clock  Shop  &  Gift  Gallery 

Toledo Gulizar's 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Feasterville Things  Collectible 

Kutztown Gallery  of  Shoppes 

Lahaska Lynn-Art  Doll  Shop 

Philadelphia Newman's 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Cranston James  Kaplan  Jewelers 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville Beik  Simpson  Co. 

Sumter Belk  Stroman 


TENNESSEE 

Dyersburg Hilltop  House 

Goodlettsville Royal  Dutch 

Nashville Royal  Dutch 


TEXAS 

Austin Adey's 

Baytown Hefner's 

Carthage McCarthy's 

College  Station The  Christmas  Store 

Dallas Marshall  Field's 

Dallas One  World  Collectibles 

Dallas The  Doll  Collection 

Fort  Worth One  World  Collectibles 

Fort  Worth Wishing  Well 

Houston Eloise's  Collectibles 

Houston Kaplan's-Ben  Hur 

Spring Aunt  Bobbie's  Antiques 

Stephensville Grant's  Garden 


VERMONT 

Manchester  Center 


The  Enchanted  Doll 
House 


WASHINGTON 

Edmonds Crystal  &  Porcelain  Giftique 

Seattle Frederick  &  Nelson 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Logan Aracoma  Drug  and  Gift  Gallery 


Dolls  shown:  Abigail  (20  inches)  $425,  Rebecca  (16  inches)  $375. 
Lonox  Gallery  also  includes  the  Lenox  Wildlife  Collection  of  porcelain  figurines  and  the  Lenox  Albany  Collection  of  fine  bone  china  figurines. 

Prices  shown  ore  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prices. 


Lenox  China. 
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Lenox  Gallery 

The  Lenox  China  Doll  Collection 
Send  for  free  color  brochure.  One  Prince  Street,  Trenton,  N.J.  08638 


The  costliest  perfume  in  the  world. 


NEIMAN- MARCUS 


Scents  for  the 

CONNOISSEUR 


Choose  amonq  these  fine  samples  to  complete  a  wardrobe  of  fragrances  for  the  true  Connoisseur 


1.  Sweet  Peas  by  Parfums  Caron  Montaigne.  Created  in  1927  jor 
a  woman  fond  o\  sport,  in  love  with  speed  and  progress,  a  natural 
warm  note  mingling  rose  and  jasmine,  the  one-jijtn  ounce  "Pois 
de  Senteur  de  chez  moi"  Parjum  is  yours  jor  $7.50. 


2.  Lagerfeld  Cologne. 
Masterfuf.  Magnetic. 
And,  like  its  creator 
Kari  Lagerfeld, 
exceptionally  innovative. 
The  Lagerfeld 
Fragrance  Collection 
is  a  complete  men's 
grooming  wardrobe 
scented  with  the 
dynamic  blend 
of  woodnotcs ,  herbs 
and  spices  —with  just 
a  whiff  of  taoac . 
This  1/8  oz.  deluxe 
miniature  sample  is 
yours  to  try  for  $2.50. 


I  |  | 


3.  GALANOS  -  A  true  original  to  be 
worn  to  ail  the  grand  places.  As  appropriate 
jor  important  occasions  as  well  as  casual, 
its  personality  is  built  on  a  beautiful 
woody-floral  accord  enhanced  by  exotic 
elements.  Pure  GALANOS!  A  fragrance  for 
the  worldly  lady. 

Parjum  1  oz.  regularly  $120.  This  1/4  oz. 
trial  size  EDT  $5.00. 
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4.  KL 

Eau  ae  Toilette, 
KARE  EAGEREELD's 
exciting  signature 
fragrance.  Sensuous. 
Willful.  Unexpected. 
A  seductive 
gathering  of  lush 
fruits  ami 
sumptuous  flowers. 
Of  pungent  spices 
and  smoldering  woods. 
Of  amber  and"  myrrh. . . 
and  mystery. 
Experience  the  splendor 
of  KL:  10  ml, 
yours  for  just  $3.50. 


Scents  for  the 

GONNOISSETR 
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No.  5.  CHOEE. 

The  extraordinary'  Chole  fragrance  from 
PAREUMS  EAGEREEED.  An  irrepressible  Bouquet 
of  tuberose  and  orange  flowers,  jasmine  and 
honeysuckle.  Romantic.  Sensuous.  Unforgettable. 
And,  as  unique  as  the  woman  who  wears  it. 
Memorable  Cnloe  Parjum  us  5120  an  ounce.  Tours  to 
sample:  Eau  de  Toilette,  Vs  fi.  oz.,  for  only  52.50. 


G.  Pheromone  Parfum 
from  Marilyn  Miqfin . 
'The  world's  most  precious 
perfume  is  S300  tne  ounce 
It's  more  tiaan  fragrance.  It's 
an  experience.  Created  for  the 
woman  who  makes  life  an 
Adventure.  With  love.  This 
very  special  purse  flacon  in  its 
elegant  brown  pouch,  a 
$35.  value,  is  yours  for  just 
57.50. 
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7.  GIORGIO,  BEVERLY  HILLS 
...THE  EXTRAORDINARY 
FRAGRANCE. 

Beverly  Hills '  best  setting  fragrance. 
Sensuous,  floral;  the  Scent  of  the 
Century!  Please  join  our  lifestyle  and 
explore  its  E,vt?'aordiuary  difference.  One 
ounce  of  Giorgio  Perfume  5150.  Now 
this  special  "limited  edition"  Vsoz. 
perfume  exclusively  yours  for  $L2.50. 
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8.  Ombre  Rose  by  ]ean-Charks  Brosseou— Paris 
The  one  fragrance  thai  wifl  make  you  fbrgel 
all  others.  Allurim],  long  (astuuj  and  lavish. 
Blended  in  France  to  create  a  wonaerjuC^ 

floral  bouquet.  This  special  offering  6]  om 
1  e  oz.  Parf'um  \\acon     a  fantastic  525.00  value 
oulv  $4.50. 
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JEAN-CH 


II.  Jean-Louis  Scherrer. ..Paris 
If  you  are  a  woman  in  love  vvitn  life, 
you  will  love  this  rare  French  fragrance 
A  rich  blend  of  over  10  natural 
essences.  Experience  them  ad. 
At  $165  per  ounce, 
the  Vb  oz.  parjum 
is  yours  for  just  $7.50. 


mmmm 


JEAN  3ATCL 

PAR'S 


9.  NORMANDIE 

A  legendary  fragrance  by  Jean 

Patou  created  in  1935  to 
commemorate  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  Ocean  Liner, 
"Normatufic".  50  years  after 
its  introduction,  this  enduring 
symbol  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  arrives  in  America 
Our  elegant  6  ml.  echantxllon 
of  Eau  de  Toilette  lets  you 
experience  this  timeless 
fragrance,  jor  $6.00. 
(Exclusively  at  Bloomiiujaafe's,  NYC, 
Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas). 


Sensuality  arui  soui 
The  fragrance  that  captures 
olf  that  is  Anne  Klein . . . 
in  an  extraordinary 
bouquet  of  tuberose 
aruf  jasmine  with  an 
unaercurrent  of  spice  notes. 
This  exclusive  offering: 
the  distinct  Vs  oz. 
black  lacquer  Parjum  Spray, 
a  $25  value,  for  '$6.50. 
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Jean-Louis  Scherrer 

Parfum    Haute  Couture    Paris 


Important  19th  Century  European 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Watercolors 


Giovanni  Boldini, 

Giovane  Seduta  al 

Pianoforte, 

signed  and  dated  '73, 

oil  on  panel, 

26'/2  x  21  inches. 


Auction:  Thursday,  October  31  at  10:15  am  and  2  pm. 
Exhibition  opens  Saturday,  October  26. 

Order  illustrated  catalogue  by  sale  code  TANTALUS-5380 
and  send  check  for  $16  to  Sotheby's  Subscriptions, 

Dept.  A380CN,  P.O.  Box  4020,  Woburn,  MA  01888-4020. 
Inquiries:  Nancy  Harrison  and  Howard  Rutkowski,  (212)  606-7140. 
Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


Fine  French  Furniture,  Decorations 
and  Continental  Porcelain 

from  the  Estate  of  Sarah  Jane  Pansa  and  from 
t  Collection  of  the  Late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saemy  Rosenberg 


Fine  Meissen  large  plate  from  th 


inches. 


Auction:  Friday.  November  8  at  2  pm. 

Exhibition  opens  Saturday.  November  2. 

Order  illustrated  catalogue  b\  sale  code  PANSA-5388 

and  send  check  for  §16  to  Sotheby's  Subscriptions, 

Dept.  A388CN.  P.O.  Box  4020.  Woburn,  MA  01888-4020. 

Inquiries:  French  Furniture.  Thierry  Millerand,  (212)  606-7220; 

Fbrcelain.  Letitia  Roberts.  (212)  606-7180. 

Soth  bv's.  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 
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The  First  Painters  of  the  King 

French  Royal  Taste 

from  Louis  XIV  to  the  Revolution 
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FRANCOIS  BOUCHER    Leda  and  the  Swan,  Oil  on  canvas.  23*fex29Hi  inches.  Signed:  f  Boucher  Exhibited:  Paris.  Salon.  1742.  no.  21  bis. 


Stair  Sainty  Matthiesen 

141  East  69  Street     New  York.  NY  10021     212  288-1088 

Tuesday-Saturday.  11  to  5  or  by  appointment 


October  16  -  November  23 


NEW  ORLEANS  MUSEUM  OF  ART    December  W- January  W 

Columbus  Museum  of  Art  February  s  -  March  26 


Fully  illustrated  catalogue  available.  S18  plus  postage.  USA  $2.40.  Europe  S8.d0 


Fine  French  and  Continental 
Furniture,  Sculpture, 
Tapestries  and  Works  of  Art 


Auction:  November  14,  1985 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Inquiries: 

Peter  Krueger  (European  Furniture)  212/546-1151 

and  Alice  L.  Duncan  (Sculpture)  212/546-1148 

Catalogues:  718/784-1480 


An  important  Louis  XVI  ormolu-mounted  mahogany 
commode  a  encoignures  by  Jean-Henri  Riesener,  last 
quarter  18th  Century.  From  the  Estate  of  Nathan 
Cummings. 


CHRISTIE'S 
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Henry  Clark  Thompson 
CIBACHROME  ART  PRINTS 

DANCING  SAILS   24X20 

Limited  Edition 
of  750  signed  and 
numbered  copies 
$230.00 


Each 

Cibachrome  Art  Print 
is  custom  handmade 
for  Thompson  Studios 
by  a  master  craftsman 
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CATALOG  57.50 

THOMPSON  STUDIOS 

P.  O.     BOX     2476 

SARATOGA,  CA  95070-0476 

408  867  4298 


William  Doyle 

GALLERIES     J 


Auction:  Wednesday,  October 30  at  7p.m. 
Important  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Paintings  and  Sculpture 


Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday  Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date 


Including  works  by:  W.  E.  Baum. 
J.  G.  Brown,  S.  Burleigh.  S.  Colman. 
J.  F.  Cropsey.  W.  H.  Han,  J.  F.  Kensett, 
D  R  Knight.  G.  C  Lambdin. 
J.  F  Murphy.  W  T.  Richards, 
De  Cost  Smith.  A.  F.  Tait, 
J.  G.  Tyler,  G.  Wiggins. 


GEORGE  INNESS  (1825-1894) 

"Summer  Meadow" 

Signed 

Oil  on  canvas        14  x  22  inches 


For  further  information, 

contact  Elaine  Banks 

at  (212)  421-2051. 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


The  Shops  and  Galleries  of  The  Crescent  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Opening  in  February  1986  near  the 
burgeoning  Downtown  Arts  District,  around  the  corner  from  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Art,  Dallas  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Decorative  Center  and  the  Design  Center.  Premiering  in  this  spectacular  open-air  environment 
will  be  the  most  comprehensive  assembly  of  fine  art,  antiques  and   objets  d'art  in  our  part  of  the  world. 

The  Galleries  of  The  Crescent.  A  jewelbox  of  galleries  catering  to  the  discriminating  collector  and 
offering  a  vast  selection  ranging  from  contemporary  art  to  18th  and  19th  century  paintings  to  antique 
furniture.  Dallas,  Texas.  A  city  of  winners,  inspired  by  a  statewide  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  an  inter- 
national  sophistication.  In  a  city  boasting  a  two  million-plus  population  and  one  of  the  nation's 
highest  disposable  income  levels,  The  Crescent  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  growing  Dallas  art  market. 
Selected  by  Christie's  for  its  preview  showing  of  Old  Masters,  The  Crescent  also  has  been  critically 
acclaimed  for  its  Crescent  Collection,  saluting  Texas  artists. 


The  Crescent.  A  joint  venture  of  Rosewood  Properties  and  Phillip  W.  Shepherd.  Inquiries  to  Lynn  Van  Amburgh,  Henry 
S.  Miller  Co.,  214/748-9171,  Telex  73-2459,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  30th  Floor,  Dallas,  Texas  75201.  The  Crescent  Marketing 
Center,  2215  Cedar  Springs,  Dallas,  Texas  75201,  214/871-0303. 


THECRESCENT 


Internationally 
acknowledged 
»e  the  finest  cigarette 
in  the  world 


London-Puris-New  York 


IOST  DISTINGUISHED  TOBACCO  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 


IRGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
iw  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


CONVERSATION  PIECE 


AN  AFTERNOON 

WITH  JORGE  LUIS  BORGES 

The  great  Argentinian  writer  talks  about  politicians, 
gods,  kings,  and  happiness. 

By  Jamie  James 


The  apartment  building  on  Calle  Maipii, 
like  the  dress  shops  and  tearooms  around 
it,  is  neither  smart  nor  shabby;  it  is  respect- 
able. You  might  take  this  for  a  bourgeois 
address  in  Paris,  but  you  would  be  wrong: 
this  is  Buenos  Aires.  A  ride  up  in  the  open 
lift  brings  you  to  a  polished  landing  and  a 
stout  wooden  door;  a  brass  plate  perfectly 
centered  on  it  says  BORGES.  A  tiny  Indian 
woman,  smiling  and  wiping  her  hands  on  a 
dirty  apron,  admits  the  visitor. 

The  old  man  sits  in  dim,  quiet  solitude, 
having  milky  tea  and  store-bought  cook- 
ies. When  the  visitor  enters,  he  raises  his 
head  and  lifts  a  little  hand  to  be  shaken. 
His  skin  has  the  pallor  and  fine,  friable  tex- 
ture of  divinity  fudge.  Baring  his  teeth  in 
the  spectral  smile  of  the  blind,  Borges  says 
in  a  soft,  almost  whispery  voice,  "We're 
rising  from  the  dead.  True,  it's  a  slow  resur- 
rection, but  now  we're  allowed  hope. 
That's  something.  Before,  there  was  no 
hope."  For  a  moment,  this  uncanny  ice- 
bi  >aker  confuses  the  visitor:  is  Borges  a 
vampire?  No,  he  speaks  for  Argentina. 

This  is  a  warm,  bookish  room,  redolent 
of  furniture  polish  and  old  paper.  A  mas- 
sive sideboard  exhibits  gleaming  silver 
bowls  and  dark  photographs  of  gentlemen 
in  frock  coats  and  ladies  in  long  dresses. 
Strong  sunlight  seeps  through  draperies 
billowing  in  the  breeze,  backlighting  the 
old  man.  His  fine,  wispy  hair  shimmers 
round  his  head  like  a  nimbus.  His  drip-dry 
shirt  glows,  translucent;  within  it,  his 
body  curves  softly.  The  silk  necktie  is 
ancient  and  frayed,  the  knot  mangled. 

It  has  been  a  while  since  Borges  has  had 
a  visitor,  and  he  seems  to  be  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk.  He  is  hopeful  about 
Argentine  democracv,  but  not  with  the 
extravagant  optimism  encountered  nowa- 
days among  his  young  countrvmen:  "1  do 
my  best  to  believe.  Things  have  been  real- 
ly awful  here.  We  had  Peron — my  mother 
was  in  prison  then,  my  sister  was  in  prison, 
one  of  my  nephews  was  in  prison.  Then  we 
had  the  revolution  of  1955.  That  was  i 
dawn,  but  it  was  a  false  dawn.  1  became 
director  of  the  National  Librarv.   When 


Bi  Tges:  radiating  a  kind  t>f  Pickwickian  purity  that  makes  him  seem  incapable  o]  cynicism. 


Peron  came  back,  1  resigned  my  job,  of 
course.  Then  we  had  the  generals.  They 
kidnapped,  they  tortured,  they  murdered. 
And  now,  after  a  meaningless  war,  we 
have  elections  again.  I  was  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  It  was  Halloween.  I  was  wear- 
ing a  bear's  mask  when  I  heard  the  news: 
'Ha  ganadi  i  Alfonsin. '  I  felt  very  happy  that 
the  Peronistas  had  been  defeated." 

As  Borges  talks  about  great  worldly 
doings,  he  radiates  a  kind  of  Pickwickian 
purity  that  makes  him  seem  incapable  of 
cynicism.  Yet  he  is  eighty-five  years  old 
and  has  seen  powerful  men  and  their  gov- 
ernments come  and  go  with  mechanical 
predictability.  He  is  skeptical.  "Alfonsin  is 
better  than  the  military  or  the  Peronistas, 
but  that's  not  saving  much.  1  suppose  he 
means  well.  But  he's  not  a  strong  man.  I'm 
not  a  strong  man  either,  but  I'm  not  a  pol- 
itician. It  you're  a  politician,  then  you 
must  either  be  strong  or  pretend  that  you 
are  strong.  The  radicals  have  made  a  mis- 
take; they  think  that  they  have  been  cho- 
sen. No.  Nobody  cares  a  hang  about  the 
radicals.  The  people  have  not  voted  for 


Alfonsin;  they  have  voted  against  the  mil- 
itary. It  is  our  dutv  now  to  support  this  gov- 
ernment. It  is  better  than  the  Peronistas — 
they  are  gangsters,  pimps,  rapscallions. 
This  is  an  honest  government,  but  a  year 
has  passed  and  nothing  whatsoever  has 
been  done,  as  tar  as  I  know." 

An  election  was  held  recently  in  Argen- 
tina to  ratify  a  treaty,  arbitrated  by  the 
pope,  to  cede  to  Chile  some  islands  at  the 
extreme  southern  tip  oi  the  hemisphere 
that  the  two  nations  have  wrangled  over 
tor  years.  The  election  was  called  by 
Alfonsin.  It  was  divisive  and  hotly  dis- 
puted, but  the  treaty  was  ratified.  "Of 
course,  I  voted,"  says  Borges,  dipping  a 
cookie  in  his  tea.  "Oi  course  I  voted  yes. 
Yet  rather  than  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars asking  the  people  what  to  do,  he 
should  have  made  the  decision  himself. 
Why  should  the  Argentine  electors  be 
impartial'  It's  nonsensical.  Had  he  asked 
the  advice  of  the  Canadians,  or  the  Eski- 
mos, or  the  people  of  Timbuktu,  that 
might  have  been  wise."  He  believes  that 
the  choice  of  the  pope  as  an  impartial  arbi- 
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Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey  86  Proof  Old  Grand  Dad  Distillery  Co ,  Frankfort.  KY  40601  ©  1985  National  Distillers 
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GALERIE  CAMOIN 

!(   QUA!  VOLTAIRE.  75007  PARIS  -  TEL  :  261.82.06 


A  chair  from  a  set  of  six. 

Mahogany  by  Henri  Jacob.  1753.1824. 


A  chair  from  a  set  of  six. 

Maple  leaf.  Pompadour  style.  Neo  classical. 
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Time,  made  more  precious  by  the  inspired  designs 
of  the  incomparable  Angela  Cummings.  From  our 
exclusive  collections:  the  18K  yellow  gold  swirl 
watch,  banded  in  leather,  2,700.00.  The  sterling 
silver  watch,  600.00.  Angela  Cummings  Salon,  State 
Street,  Water  Tower  Place  and  all  Texas  stores. 


CONVERSATION  PIECE 

trator  made  good  sense:  "Ot  course,  the 

pope  is  just  a  politician.  He  travels  all  en  er 
the  world.  He  disguises  himself  as  a  Mexi- 
can  and  kisses  the  ground.  He  goes  in  for 
all  that  tomfoolery:  he  is  a  politician." 

The  rumor  heard  these  days  in  Buenos 
Aires  is  that  Altonsih  now  fancies  himself 
the  leader  oi  the  Third  World,  that  he 
would  fill  Indira  Gandhi's  shoes.  "It  he- 
goes  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,  that  would  he 
a  sad  lot  for  us.  I  have  no  use  for  the  so- 
called  Third  World.  I  think  it's  a  pity  that 

"It  you're  a  politician 

you  must  either  he  strong  or 

pretend  you  are  strong." 

today  Europe  has  lost  its  power.  We  have 
to  choose  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  Of  course,  I 
am  on  the  side  of  the  United  States."  He 
shrugs.  "Personally,  I'm  not  interested  in 
politics.  What  I  do,  I  try  my  best  to  be  an 
ethical  man.  Of  course,  I  fail.  Still,  1  do  my 
best."  This  isn't  false  modesty.  Indeed, 
Borges  sounds  almost  arrogant.  His  man- 
ner indicates  that  his  conception  of  an 
ethical  man  is  something  large  and  deep. 

"1  should  call  myself  an  anarchist.  My 
father  was  a  believer  in  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  so  am  I:  the  man  against  the  state. 
Here,  of  course,  the  state  is  all  over  us.  You 
have  to  show  your  passport  all  the  time. 
We  went  to  Europe  in  1914,  before  the 
First  World  War.  You  could  pass  from  one 
country  to  another  as  you  pass  from  room 
to  room  in  a  house." 

Borges  sighs.  His  pale,  delicately  veined 
eyelids  droop  asymmetrically,  with  ineffa- 
ble elegance.  Now  he  leans  forward,  sud- 
denly animated.  "We  discovered  Ameri- 
ca, my  mother  and  I,  back  in  1961.  I 
taught  art  and  literature  in  Austin,  Texas. 
1  am  an  honorary  citizen  oi  Austin.  The 
first  novel  in  my  life  I  ever  read  all  the  way 
through — 1  was  rather  proud  of  it,  and 
enjoyed  it  very  much — was  Mark  Twain's 
Huckleberry  Finn.  Then  I  went  on  to 
Roughing  h.  The  first  book  of  history  1  read 
was  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru.  I  read 
these  hooks  in  English,  of  course.  And 
when  I  was  a  hoy,  I  also  read  my  Longfel- 
low: 'This  is  the  forest  primeval.  The  mur- 
muring pines  and  the  hemlocks  .  .  .'  "As 
he  chants  the  familiar  lines,  his  attitude 
becomes  one  oi  rapturous  prayer.  Evange- 
line's forest,  Twain's  Mississippi,  and  Pres- 
cott's Peru,  plainly,  have  more  reality  for 
him  than  does  the  everyday  world. 

"Yes.  My  father  always  spoke  to  me  in 
English,  so  that  1  wouldn't  lose  the  lan- 
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Important  English 
and  Continental  Silver 

from  the  Collections  of  the 

Late  Mrs.  C.J.  Devine,  Sr.,  Junius  S.  Morgan, 

Mrs.  Percy  Uris  and  others. 


Auction  to  be  held  October  15,  1985  at  10  a.m.  and 
2  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York.  Inquiries  to  Anthony  Phillips  and  Christopher 
Hartop  at  212/546-1154. 

The  Chester  City  Plate,  1768,  George  III  Silver  Punch 
Bowl  by  John  Kentesber,  London  1767.  From  the 
Devine  Collection. 
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M  M  Qurtn  Ehnbttli 
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Hancocks 


1  Burlington  Gardens   London  Wl 
Tel:  (011441)  493  8904 


A  fine  collection  of  18ct 
gold  brooches  exclusively 
hand  finished  by  our 
craftsmen  in  England 

Individual  commissions  in 
your  own  colours  welcomed 

Models  are  shown  actual 
size  and  also  available  in 
9ct  gold 

Prices  include  postage  and 
insurance 


Major  credit  cards  accepted 

Full  colour  catalogue 
available  —  $4 
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Summoned  to  the  grandest  Palace 


Royalty? 


^Kes.  Royal  Viking 


Royal  Viking  Line  gives  you  the  top-rated  experience  in  China,  Japan 
and  Korea.  From  Shanghai  to  Beijing.  From  the  Great  Wall  to  Buddhist  temples. 

Our  elegant  14- day  cruises  between  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  depart 
May  and  June  1986.  With  two  complimentary  nights  at  one  of  Beijing's  modem, 
new  hotels,  and  all  shore  excr-sions  included.  From  $2,894  to  $9,572.  Also 
take  advantage  of  our  convenient  air/sea  program  with  low  air  fares.  Come. 
The  cherry  blossoms  beckon! 

ROYAL  VIKING  UNE.S- 
World  \  I    V  cru  ising.  World  Class  style. 

Call  today  for  your  complimentary  brochure  on  Ron  2I  Vikings  China  Orient  Cruises  (8001  222-7485.  Or  wntc  Royal  Viking  Line. 
Dept  CSO.  One  Embarcadero  Center.  San  Francisco  CA  9*111.  For  reservations,  see  your  travel  agent  Ships  of  Norwegian  registry 
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guage.  Poetry  came  to  me  through  Eng- 
lish,  and  my  father's  habit  ot  intoning  long 
fragments  of  Swinburne,  Keats,  Shelley, 
R\ron,  Shakespeare,  of  course,  and  Mil- 
ton. In  the  West  we  should  all  speak  two 
languages:  English  and  Spanish.  French  is 
dying  out,  unhappily,  and  German  is  far 
too  difficult.  Now  people  study  English 
only  for  business  purposes.  That's  a  pity — 
it's  such  a  beautiful  language." 

A  white  cat  appears  and  rubs  against  his 
legs,  purring.  Borges  reaches  down,  but 
the  cat  has  already  sauntered  away.  "I've 

"I'm  eighty-five  but  I 

feel  young.  I  wish  I  had  felt 

young  when  I  was  young." 

enjoyed  traveling  greatly.  1  can't  see  for- 
eign places,  but  I  can  feel  them.  People 
have  been  so  kind  to  me.  When  you  go 
abroad,  you  should  look  out  for  differ- 
ences; you  should  enjoy  them.  When  I  was 
in  Japan,  well,  1  tried  to  feel  as  Japanese  as 
I  could.  I  was  invited  by  the  Japan  Founda- 
tion because  I  had  written  a  small  book 
about  Buddhism,  which  had  been  done  in- 
to Japanese.  I  don't  know  why:  they  know 
tar  more  about  the  subject  than  I  do. 

"I  wonder  it  you  know  that  in  Iceland 
you  can  still  find  a  heathen  priest.  He  still 
teaches  the  worship  of  Odin  and  Thor,  all 
the  heathen  gods.  His  followers  are  shep- 
herds. He's  a  shepherd  himself.  I  went  to 
see  him  once.  He  lives  in  a  hut  in  the 
mountains,  a  tall  man  with  a  young-look- 
in;:  face,  a  giant  with  a  white  beard. 

"I  went  to  Spain  when  they  awarded  me 
the  Tremio  Cervantes  for  Literature.  The 
king  gave  the  award.  When  I  was  saying 
good-bye  to  him,  he  said,  'Unjoven  rey  lo 
admira. '  A  young  king  admires  you.  I 
thought,  how  sage.  I'm  the  literary  man, 
and  he  is  only  a  king.  Yet  he  is  the  one  who 
rmd^  the  right  words,  a  fine  sentence.  In 
m\  case,  it's  always  the  other  man  who  says 
things  gracefully.  I  just  mumble  out  what  I 
think." 

A  door  opens  behind  Borges,  rilling  the 
room  tor  a  moment  with  the  nervous  beat 
of  an  American  pop  song  and  the  whir  of  a 
blender.  The  white  cat  slips  into  the  far- 
ther room,  and  the  door  closes  again.  "My 
English  grandmother  married  my  grand- 
father. Colonel  Borges,  back  in  1874-  She 
lived  tor  forty  years  where  the  Indians 
rode.  Mv  grandmother  used  to  tell  me  that 
she  knew  Indians  who  had  never  seen  a 
house  in  their  lives — I  mean  a  house  with  a 
flat  roof,  with  a  patio,  with  a  cistern.  A 
door,   a  chair — these  meant  nothing  to 
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Fine  Scientific  Instruments, 
Clocks,  Watches  and 
Related  Books 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  October  31 ,  1985  at 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue 
in  New  York.  Viewing  is  from  October  26  through 
October  30.  The  illustrated  catalogue  "Eridanus"  is 
available  for  $10  or  $12  if  ordered  by  mail.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Jonathan  Snellenburg  at 
212/546-1013. 

A  selection  of  16th,  17th  and  18th  Century  scientific 
instruments. 
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SAVE  3235! 
ON 

THE  INHERITANCE 

the  finest  European 
Goose  Down  Comforter 

Now,  at  Introductory  Prices 

from 

THE  COMFORTER  CONNECTION 
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For  several  years,  we  have  sold  the 
Karo-Step  comforter  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  of  our  competitors.  It  was  the 
finest  available  anywhere.  But,  as  fine  as 
the  Karo-Step  is  — and  we  still  offer  it—  we 
weren't  satisfied. 

So,  for  the  past  two  years  we  have  been 
working  with  some  of  the  best  manufac- 
turers in  Europe  to  develop  an  even  better 
comforter.  Most  importantly,  we  are 
offering  it  at  an  even  greater  savings  than 
our  original  Karo-Step.  We  call  it,  THE 
INHERITANCE. 

Covered  in  a  silky-soft  220  thread  long- 
staple  cambric  cotton,  you  will  find  the 
highest  quality  European  white  goose 
down.  Its  fill  power  is  an  unsurpassed 
650 +  ,  fluffier  and  warmer  than  others. 
And,  because  it's  all  down  and  no  feath- 
ers, you  can  use  it  all  year  long. 
Lastly,  the  finest  stitchers  were  chosen  to 
create  a  baffled  inner  wall  to  allow  the 
down  to  loft  to  its  fullest,  and  to  guarantee 
that  there  would  be  no  leakage  of  fill 
whatsoever  — ever.  With  each  comforter 
comes  a  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE  as  well 
as    a    satisfaction    guarantee.    Truly    an 


INHERITANCE!  And  best  of  all,  our  prices 
are  lower  than  those  you  would  find  any- 
where else  —  if  you  could  find  THE 
INHERITANCE  anywhere  else! 

SAVE  $100  on  Twin-Now  $245 
SAVE  $145  on  Full-Now  $295  SAVE 
$190  on  Queen-  Now  $365  SAVE 
$235  on  King -Now  $445  The  Com- 
forter Connection  pays  all  shipping  and 
handling  charges. 

Available  in  Winter  White,  Soft  Cream, 
and  Pale  Silver 

TO  ORDER: 

Call  TOLL  FREE  1-800-922-4450  for 
immediate  shipment,  (in  MA  Call  (617) 
329-3731).  We  accept  American  Ex- 
press, Visa  and  Master  Card. 

We  also  welcome  mail  orders: 

Send  your  name,  address,  and  check  or 

credit   card    information    (type    of    card, 

number,  expiration  date)  to 

The  Comforter  Connection 
555  High  Street-Dept.  cn-0210 
Westwood,  MA  02090 

P.S.  Call  or  write  to  receive  our  catalog. 
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them.    Thev   had   never  seen   a   h 
Indeed,  thev  could  hardly  see  it."  He  grins 
craftily,  enjoying  the  last  sentence. 

He  invites  the  visitor  to  have  a  look 
around  his  home.  "We  lived  here  ever  so 
long,  my  mother  and  I."  Risinc  unsteadily, 
he  extends  his  hand,  waiting  tor  the  visi- 
tor's arm.  His  grip  is  strong  as  iron.  He 
leads  the  way  down  a  short  hallway  and 
opens  a  door.  "This  is  my  room,"  he 
waving  his  heavy  black  walking  stick  in  a 
circle.  The  room  is  altogether  a  monastic 
cell,  measuring  no  more  than  nine  by 
twelve  feet.  Its  only  window  is  shut  up. 
The  narrow  bed  is  very  neatly  made;  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  above  it  is  Diirer's  Knight, 
Death,  and  the  Devil.  A  tall,  dark  dresser  is 
crowded  with  books  and  trinkets.  Old 
Norse  and  Old  English  texts  intermingle 
here  with  the  works  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson. He  points  at  the  dresser  and  says, 
"You  see  that  hourglass  there?  That's  Kip- 
ling's  hourglass.  It  takes  about  fifty  min- 
utes. It's  a  replica  of  his,  not  the  real  thing. 
of  course.  It  you  look,  you  will  see  I  have  a 
corncob  pipe,  the  kind  of  pipe  Mark 
Twain  used.  Well,  that's  that." 

Still  grasping  his  visitor's  arm,  Borges 
leads  him  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  to  the  big- 
gest, brightest  room  of  the  apartment. 
"This  is  my  mother's  room,"  he  says  quiet- 
ly. It  is  on  the  corner  ot  the  building; 
French  doors  open  onto  a  narrow  terrace 
tilled  with  potted  plants.  Diaphanous  cur- 
tains flap  like  flags  in  the  warm  breeze. 
"My  mother  died  nine  years  ago,  in  this 
very  bed.  She  was  ninety-nine  when  she 
died.  She  stood  in  tear  of  being  one 
hundred.  One  hundred  loomed  over  her. 
You  can't  say  that  in  Spanish,  by  the  way." 
He  points  with  his  stick,  indicating  a  gap- 
ing hole  in  the  ceiling.  "Unhappily,  the 
root  leaks."  On  the  wall  over  his  mother's 
bed  hangs  an  image  ot  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"I  must  leave  you  now."  He  sits  down 
suddenly,  looking  quite  pale.  The  visitor 
has  overstayed  his  welcome,  but  Borges, 
with  Latin  politesse,  waves  aside  apolo- 
gies. He  draws  a  deep  breath:  there  is 
something  more  he  wants  to  say.  "I  have 
outlived  my  proper  span.  I'm  eighty-five: 
that 's  tar  too  much.  But,  you  see,  I  teel 
young.  I  wish  I  had  telt  young  when  I  was 
young.  The  young  people  in  my  time  tried 
their  best  to  be  Prince  Hamlet,  or  Raskol- 
nikov,  or  a  character  out  of  Lord  Byron. 
We  all  tried  to  be  interesting,  tragic,  sad. 
But  now  I  do  my  best  to  be  .  .  .  well,  yes, 
to  be  happy.  Why  not.7"  □ 

Jamie  James  has  tenrtcn  /or  Life,  Discover, 
and  Sports  Illusj^BhBkI&a"mt's- 
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Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings  at  Christie's 


Melchior  d'Hondecoeter.  A  Peacock  and  other  birds 

in  the  gardens  of  a  palace,  signed  and  dated  1677. 

oil  on  canvas,  96  x  75  in. 

To  be  sold  in  New  York,  January  1986. 

Christie's  next  important  sale  of  Old  Master  Paintings  will  be  held 
in  January  1986  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in  New  York, 

and  will  include  the  fine  Hondecoeter  illustrated  above. 
Consignments  will  be  accepted  until  early  November  1985.  For 

further  information,  please  contact  Ian  Kennedy  or  Peggy  Stone 

in  New  York  at  212/546-1176,  or  Simon  Dickinson 

or  Gregory  Martin  in  London  at  01/839-9060. 

To  coincide  with  the  January  Old  Master  Paintings  sale,  Christie's 

will  also  hold  an  auction  of  Old  Master  Drawings.  Consignments 

for  this  sale  will  be  accepted  until  late  October  1985. 

Information  can  be  obtained  from  Noel  Annesley  or  Francis 
Russell  in  London  at  01/839-9060  or  from  Rachel  Kaminsky  in 

New  York  at  212/546-1177. 
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Pheromone, 


The  world's  most  precious  perfume. 
700  Swiss  francs,  2500  French  francs,  300  American  dollars.  The  Ounce. 


FROST  BROS. 

San  Antonio  •  Houston  ■  Austin  ■  Corpus  Chnsti  ■  Laredo 
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ARMCHAIRS  Important 
pair  of  Regency  ebonized 
and  gilded  armchairs  in 
the  manner  ot  George 
Smith,  circa  1810  Identi- 
cal chair  illustrated  in 
Ralph  Edwards.  The  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Furni- 
ture, Vol.  I,  fig  282.  p  312 
and  Margaret  Jourdam, 
Regency  Furniture. 
fig  82,  p.50 


GAME  TABLE:  Shaped 
Regency  amboyna  and 
calamanderwood  game 
table  with  concealed 
leather  backgammon 
well,  circa  1820 -H.  29", 
W  45" ,  D.  27" 


PAINTING:  Mid  Nine- 
teenth Century  Dutch 
floral  still  life  painting. 
circa  1850- H  53".  W.  44" 


Kentshire  Galleries,  Ltd. 
37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 
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Historicism 
makes  a  comeback- 


was  it  ever  awav? 
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The  reconstruction  of  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg  is  one 
of  the  great  architectural 
and  decorative  feats  of 
our  century.  Here— in  homes, 
shops,  inns,  official  buildings,  a 
church,  even  a  rare  Christopher 
Wren— is  the  authentic  reincarna- 
|    tion  of  the  look  and  feel  of  an  18th 
_^^[  mk   Century  American  town. 
^2  ^y    mk     Most  amazing  to  the  casual 
9^9  viewer  is  the  variety  of  furnish- 
I^^W^    ings  and  decor  that  comprise 
the  "Williamsburg  style:"  works 
of  the  most  sophisticated  English 
and  Continental  artisans;   and 
extraordinary  developments  by 
new  Colonial  craftsmen.  This 
exhilarating  profusion  may  ac- 
count for  the  vivacity  and  pertinence  of  Wil- 
liamsburg both  as  a  "social  museum"  and  as  a 
modern-day  source  of  decorating  ideas. 

A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  seemed  that 
modern  rooms  using  historic  styles  were— or 
should  be— "out."  To  some,  "period"  was  not  a 
nice  word.  (Possibly  "exclamation  point"  was 
more  what  they  were  after  in  their  rooms.) 
This  attitude  may  have  been  an  over-reaction 
to  the  sort  of  interiors  that  sought  to  recreate 
total  period  ensembles— rooms  where  even 
the  ashtrays  had  to  be  Louis  Quatorze  or  else. 
But  the  use  of  "borrowed"  historical 
moments  in  every  sort  of  real  decorating 
scheme  has  been  a  continuing  feature  of  most 
well-put-together  homes,  even  the  avant 
garde.  Whether  the  "history"  is  very  personal 
or  sentimental— Aunt  Lucy's  chair,  say— or 
merely  reflects  an  individual  taste  or  interest 
in  some  past  style  or  fashion,  what  seems 
new  and  modern  about  the  current  vogue  for 
The  Past  is  its  self-assured  pluralism.  A  feel- 


ing that,  well,  really— anything  can  go.  So  that 
you  find  surprising  juxtapositions  of  eras  and 
epochs.  Things  are  now  put  together  that  just 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  decorating 
no-no's  but  that  today  are  met  with  resound- 
ing yes-yes's. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  Williamsburg, 
where  a  similar  mixing  can  be  discerned.  The 
two  Queen  Anne  chairs  shown  in  the  small 
pictures  here  are  an  example.  The  elegant 
wing  chair  is  covered  in  Schumacher's  sophis- 
ticated [ones  Toik,  reproduced  from  a  1761 
English  document;  the  side  chair's  seat  is  cov- 
ered with  a  linen-and-cotton  Onion  Resist 
print,  based  on  a  mid-18th  Century  resist- 
dyed  document.  In  feeling,  these  two  fabrics 
are  a  world  apart  yet  both  are  authentic  Wil- 
liamsburg9 reproductions.  (And  both,  inci- 
dentally, are  among  Schumacher's  perennial 
best-sellers.) 

The  inviting  entrance  corner  of  the  mod- 
ern flat  shown  at  right  was  designed  by  Sarah 
Tomerlin  Lee  and  combines  Williamsburg 
and  an  almost  casual  melange  of  past  eras  to 
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supply  instant  warmth 
to  an  otherwise  coolly 
modern  space.  The 
unique  Federal  settee 
is  upholstered  in  Fb- 
ribunda,  a  Willuims- 
burg  floral  cotton;  the 
bamboo-striped  wall- 
paper and  draperies 
are  Tsuno,  of  Oriental 
inspiration  that  provides  a  perfectly  compatil 
ble  backdrop.  From  other  eras,  the  Persiar 
rug,  the  marble  tiles,  the  drapery  trim,  th« 
wall  accessories,  even  the  divided  molding 
sandwiching  a  paper  border— all  join  to  de- 
liver a  decorating  eloquence  that  seems 
timeless  yet  very  much  "now." 

Sarah  Lee  recalls  that  on  her  first  visit  to 
Colonial  Williamsburg  as  a  college  student, 
she  was  told  that  the  Rockefellers  put  their 
money  into  the  restoration  of  Williamsburg 
rather  than  some  more  famous  city  because  it 
was  a  sleeping  beauty  waiting  to  be  brought 
to  life.  For  designers  and  decorators,  that  is 
an  attitude  that  they  bring  to  almost  any  room 
—a  place  that  seems  to  be  waiting  for  them  to 
bring  it  to  life. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  Schumacher 
has  been  working  with  Williamsburg  cura- 
tors to  bring  to  life  the  wide  variety  of  18th 
Century  fabrics  that  have  added  to  the  re- 
creation of  its  authentic  spirit.  Directing  pro- 
duction at  mills  throughout  the  world  as  well 
|  as  in  its  own  mill,  Schumacher  has  brought 
new  techniques  to  the  reproduction  of  rare 
examples  of  the  fabric  art  of  the  past. 
Whether  it's  Williamsburg,  or  any  other  mo- 
ment in  decorating  history— designers  and 
decorators  know  that  for  an  authoritative 
clutch  of  samples,  the  best  place  to  go  is 
"surely,  Schumacher." 

20th  Century  Taste.  One  of  a  serie; 


Important  French  Furniture, 
Decorations  and  Continental  Ceramics 


Fine  and  rare  Louis  XVI  ormolu-mounted  lacquer  side  table,  last  quarter 
18th  century,  signed  M.  Carlin.  height  29'/4  inches:  width  43%  inches. 


Auction:  Saturday,  November  9  at  2  pm. 

Exhibition  opens  Saturday,  November  2. 

Order  illustrated  catalogue  by  sale  code  MARLY-5389 

and  send  check  for  $16  to  Sotheby's  Subscriptions. 

Dept.  A389CN,  P.O.  Box  4020,  Woburn,  MA  01888-4020. 

Inquiries:  French  Furniture,  Thierry  Millerand,  (212)  606-7220; 

Rmelain.  Letitia  Roberts,  (212)  606-7180. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUE  SHOK 


\V  I  L  L  I  A  M  S 


M  «  C  O  R  M  I  C  K 


2810  Paris  Road,  Columbia.  Missouri  65202 
314.474.6515        816.221.6730 


MILDRED  WELSH  HAMMOND  (b.1900) 
The  Couple  ca.  1935,  Limestone,  H.  27  inches 
Send  for  our  fall  color  brochure. 

MERICAN  ART 


Importers  of  Jim  "English  furnishings 


562  Lincoln  Avenue  444  North  Wells  Street 

Wmnetka,  IL  60093  Chicago,  IL  60610 

(312)  446-6566,  446-0912      (312)  923-0098,  923-0099 

724398  Telespan 


W  =  273/4" 
D  =  13V4" 
H  =  30V2" 


Very  Rare  English  George  I  Burl  Walnut 
Bachelor  Chest  of  Small  Scale,  Circa  1720 
Original  Brass  Hardware 


DOUGLAS  L.  SOLIDAY 

Imerican  Furniture, .  Iccessories,  and  Paintings 

1705  I  lighridge  Drive 

Columbia,  MO  65203 

314-784-8652 

By  Appointment  ( )nly 


Bernard  E.  Peters  (1893-1949) 

Unloading  Fish 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right 

"BE.  Peters,  Gloucester,  1928" 

On  oil  board  8"  x  10"  Original  Gold  Leaf  Frame 


Santa  Ana  Pueblo  Shield — circa  1890 — diameter  24" 


Shaw  Indian  Art 

George  Shaw,  Box  555,  Snowmass,  Colorado  81654 
(303)  927-3446 


CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUE  SHOW 


KazakRug,4'4"x8'6" 
from  the  Caucasus,  Late  19th  century. 


Joseph  W  FeU,  Ltd. 


ANTIQUE 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

3221  NORTH  CLARK  STREET 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60657 
(312)  549-6076 


DECORATIV1    VRTS 

OF  IH1 
1WI  NTIETH  C  I  \  !  l\\\ 


MURIEL  KARASIK  GALLERY 

1094  Madison  Ave    New  York  10028    212  535-7851 


H 


DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

70  Jackson  Streel     San  Francisco,  CA  94111     U.S.A      (415)989-87 


A  very  rare  walnut  veneered  miniature 
bureau  bookcase,  circa  1710 


1  CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUE  SH( 


RICHARD  NORTON 

INCORPORATED 


French  and  English  Antiques 

612  MERCHANDISE  MAR!  PI  A/A 

CHK    VGO,  ILLINOIS  60654 

Tel  |  112)  644  9359 


Console,  Late  XVII  Century  signed:  Pillot,  Active  Nimes 
and  Paris,  Original  throughout— 39"  x  19",  32"  High 


E.  &  C.  T.  KOOPMAN  &  SON  LTD 

The  London  Silver  Vaults.  Chancery  House.  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Telephone  01-242  7624  &  01-242  8365 


Aii  important  set  of  four*  George  III  Silver 
Entree  Dishes  and  Covers  with  Sheffield  Plated 
Warming  Stands.  Paul  Storr  London  1813,  fully 
marked.  Weight  310  ozs.  Formerly  in  the  Collection 
of  Mrs.  John  Christner,  Dallas,  Texas. 
*  I  hree  Illustrated 


o)caAt  ^atuJlmiiv 

\JLrdicuui&' 

3800  Baltimore  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64111 
TELEPHONE  816 -561  5086 
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Roman  statues  II  centurv  carra  marble  one  of  two  5 '8*  height. 


II  You  Can't  Keep  a 
TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorry  (o  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way,  bui  it 
has  become  necessary.  We  publish  Passport,  the 
confidential  and  privately  circulated  monthly 
newsletter  on  world  travel.  It's  read  by  discern 
trig  travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our  information 
comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

Each  month  in  this  tersel)  -written  12  page  let- 
ter, we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members  — charming  inns,  attractive  restau- 
rants, undiscovered  resorts,  places  even  the 
guidebooks  haven't  found  vet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled 
and  touristy. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this  in- 
formation to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information — even  with  good  friends. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  19 
years  We  rarely  advertise.  And  when  we  do,  it's 
only  in  quality  publications  like  this  one.  If 
you'd  like  to  join  us,  a  trial  membership  is  only 
$40  a  year.  Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information.  Full  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what 
you  expected. 

YES,  please  enroll  me  as  a  P£_,sport  member. 

□  My  check  for  $40  is  enclosed. 
G  Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  $55. 

Name 

Address 

City 


Zip 


PASSPORT 

20  N.  Wacker,  Chicago,  II.  60606 


AN  AMERICAN  TRADITION 

THE  1985 
STEUBEN  CATALOGUE 

The  new  Steuben  Glass  Catalogue 

offers  nearly  100  brilliant  solutions  to  gift-giving 

—including  over  20  new  designs— from  $125. 

Enclose  $5.00  cash  or  check  with  thiscoupon. 

Catalogues  mailed  beginning  mid-October. 
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STEUBEN   CLASS 

Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street.  New  York,  NY.  10022 
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Name 


Address 


City 


u 


State 


Zip 
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CHAriGiriG 

YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move, 
please  let  us  know  at  least  eight 
weeks  before  changing  your  ad- 
dress by  calling  Toll  Free  800/247- 
5470.  State  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 
Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress   exactly    as    shown    on    the 
label. 

name  


Address 

City  

State  


Zip 


YOUR  HEW  ADDRESS 


name 


Address 

City  

State  


Zip 

Mail  this  form  to: 

CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

]  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 
]   Please  bill  me 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 

name   . 


please  pi  in! 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Your  first  cop>  will  be  on  its  waj  to  \ou  in  6  to 
12  weeks,  look  for  it! 

Connoisseui  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines A  Division  of  The  Hearsl  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
onlj  All  other  countries  add  $10  per  year,  pa\- 
ment  must  accompam  ordei 

WLCN 


When  you  tune  in  tc  Regis 
Philbiris  Lifestyles,  you're  in  tune 
with  your  favorite  stars  doing 
the  unexpected— and  that 
makes  for  great  entertainment! 

Watch  Reg/s  Philbiris  Lifestyles 
weekdays  and  Saturdays. 
Only  on  cable  TV. 


Lifetime 

TV  that  has  America  talking. 

Hearst/ABC-Viacom  Entertainment  Services 


STAIR  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1912 


NEW  YORK 


A  fine  Chippendale  mahogany  clothes  press;  the  top  fitted  with 
cupboard  doors,  the  bottom  with  four  drazuers.  Circa  1765. 


STAIR  &  CO..  59  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  355-7620 

OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  (212)  355-7620 

LONDON.  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HB  •  01  499  1784 
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f  William  Doylel 

V        GALLERIES  J 


Auction:  Wednesday,  October 23,  at  10  a.m. 

Importan  17th  and  18th  Century 
English  and  Continental  Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings,  Georgian  Silver,  Fine  Porcelain,  Tapestries  and  Rugs 

Stile  may  be preiieued  Sal unlay  Tuestlay  prior  to  auction  date. 
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From  the  collection  ol\Sir  Robert  Drummond  Montcrieffe.  Monlcricffc  House-.  Bridge  of  Earn.  Scotland. 


Forfurtlx'r  information,  contact  I'ai 


r  Xcysa  hirer. 


175  East  87th  Si 
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ANNE  KLEIN 


PARFUM  AT 
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Developing    on    Eastern    Eyd 


I 


Chinese  Jade:  Scratching  the  surfc 
is  only  one  of  its  mysteries. 


Jode  Sculpture  asks  os  many  questions  as  it 
answers.  We  ore  still  unclear  about  techniques 
the  Chinese  employed  to  corve  life  into  one 
of  natures  hardest  substances.  Quite  frankly 
even  scratching  its  surface  must  be  considered 
an  achievement  in  200  A.D.Yet  the  artform 
evolved  to  the  point  where  the  medium 
would  be  shaped  to  eggshell  thin- 
ness of  incomparable  grace. 
Our  late  Hon  elephant  is 
itself  a  remarkable  state- 
ment. Like  other  sub- 
jects of  the  period, 
(200  B.C.  to  200 
A.D.)  its  smooth 
,     rounded  profile 
is  flawlessly 
carved.  Only 
polm  size,  the  de- 
tail and  croftman- 
,ship  is  superb.  The 
lephont,  like  all 
Chinese  jode,  defies 
explanation. That  is 
part  of  its  enchant- 
s'cratch  the  surfoce  of  its  mys- 
teries with  us  in  our  San  Francisco  showrooms. 


Jode  &  Onentol  Art 
n  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
1  950  Mason  Street 
Son  Francisco.  CA  94106 
415/391-3440 
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MOHAWK'S  AXMINSTER,  AS  TIME  WEARS  ON,  IT  WON'T 

The  color  and  design  in  our  Axminsters  are  literally  woven  into  the  carpet,  not  printed  on  top  like  other  patterned 
carpet.  Because  it's  woven,  Mohawk's  Axminster  possesses  a  color  and  clarity  that  is  not  subdued  by  time  and 
wear.  Mohawk  Axminster  comes  in  unlimited  color  and  design  motifs,  and  a  variety  of  yarn  systems.  Learn  more 
by  writing:  Mohawk  Commercial  Carpet.  1755  The  Exchange.  ._  ^^^ww  mvvtwT' 

Atlanta.  Georgia  30339  or  call  ( 40-4 )  951-6000  JWU  Mfcl/ml^  MM. 

\  Commercial  Carpet 


a  Mohasco  company 


Victorious  since  1755 

MP&& available  with  quartz  or  automatic  movement,  date  and  sweep  hand 
For  ladies,  available  with  ultra-thin  quartz  movement 
18  kt  yellow  gold:  18  kt.  yellow  gold  and  stainless  steel.  Triced  from  $3500 
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MlSD3o^T^,rkt;^IOC?,,*'  «>«VICfine  jewelry*,  antiques.  New  York  .  TOURNEAU  |EWEURS  New  York  i 
MICHAEl  DElMONTC|EWEURS  Long  Island  •  WIUIAM  BARTHMAN  |EWEIERS  New  York  •  CEIUNI  fine  jewelry.  New  York 


CONNOISSEUR 


DARK  PA 


It  the  world  were  a  mansion,  France  would  he  the  bedroom, 
of  course,  Spain,  the  sun  porch,  and  Siberia,  the  subcase- 
ment.  Greece  would  be  the  sculpture  garden  by  the  pool. 
And  Belgium  would  be  the  pantry.  Not  the  everyday  pan- 
try, mind  you,  but  a  secret  one  cunningly  fitted  behind  the 
false  wall  next  to  the  dumbwaiter. 

The  visitor  who  doesn't  expect  much  in  the  way  of  food  here 
besides  waffles  is  soon  educated  in  the  flavors  and  aromas  of  a 
culture  that  has  known  hundreds  of  years  of  Flemish,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  French  influence.  The  mountains  of  the  Ardennes, 
to  the  south,  and  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  yield  generous  har- 
vests. Market  day  in  Brussels,  especially  in  early  fall,  is  a  lavish 
affair.  Even  tourists  come  to  gawk  at  the  mountains  ot  leeks  and 

J.-C.  Suures,  who  regularly  samples  the  world's  best,  is  an  author  of  the 
forthcoming  Roadside  Food  (Stewart,  T abort  &  Chang). 


asparagus  and  to  watch  trucks  unload  bursting  crates  of  newly 
caught  salmon,  crayfish,  oysters,  gray  shrimp,  eels,  scallops,  and 
the  fish  the  English  call  John  Dory  and  the  French  know  as  St. 
Pierre.  The  Belgians  have  no  doubts  that,  dish  for  dish,  they  can 
outcook  the  French. 

Nothing,  however,  will  fill  your  average  Belgian  with  more 
consuming  pride  than  the  fact  that  Belgium  produces  the  best 
chocolates  in  the  world.  Seventeen  thousand  Belgians,  or  one 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  labor  force,  make  their  living  either 
making,  delivering,  or  promoting  chocolates.  The  country's  total 
output  approaches  1 50,000  tons  per  year.  About  half  is  tor  domes- 
tic consumption.  Of  the  half  that  is  for  export,  9  percent  goes  to 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Australia. 

Above:  Neuhaus,  one  of  Belgium's  classic  chocolatiers,  made  up  this 
assortment  of  pralines  to  celebrate  la  fete  des  Meres. 


BELGIAN  CHOCOLATE  IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,  BUT 
WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  BELGIAN  CHOCOLATIER? 


BY  J.-C.  SCARES 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRIAN  LEATART 


OCTOBER  1985 
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his  the  chocolate  makers  start  with  nunc  from 
ith  America.  The  price  fluctuates  around  $2,000 
(  Ibviously,  the  chocolates  from  different  factories 
are  not  all  the  same.  Each  lias  its  own  techniques  and  recipes. 
( lallcbaut,  who  supply  80  percent  of  all  raw  chocolate  to  Belgian 
manufacturers,  seem  to  have  set  new  world  standards.  Their 
chocolate  is  richer  and  smoother  than  anyone  else's  because  they 
go  to  the  extra  trouble  of  starting  from  dry  ingredients,  without 
admixtures  ot  cocoa  liqueur  or  lecithin. 

Belgium  produces  about  as  many  chocolate  bars  as  Switzerland 
does,  but  that  is  a  less  impressive  statement  than  you  might  sup- 
pose. In  this  respect,  both  countries  trail  way  behind  West  Ger- 
many. Belgium's  special  achievement  is  its  tour  hundred  kinds  ot 
pralines  (pronounced  prah-lee-nay),  the  chocolate  candies  that 
made  Belgium  famous  tor  chocolate  in  the  first  place  and  turned 
(  iodiva  and  Wittamer  into  household  names.  Pralmes,  whether 
made  by  hand  in  small  boutiques  throughout  the  country  or  spit 
out  by  metallic  contraptions  onto  ever-advancing  conveyor  belts, 
always  consist  ot  a  chocolate  shell  (the  eoiavrture)  and  a  rilling — 
a  fluffy  creme  fraiche,  perhaps,  whipped  with  sugar,  tresh  truit, 
coffee,  chocolate,  or  liqueur;  the  tradition.il,  crisp  blend  ot 
roasted  almonds  and  sugar  called  nougatine;  or  the  tine  paste  of 
dark  chocolate,  pure  butter,  and  sugar  called  ganache. 

Very  tew  people  outside  Belgium  have 
ever  tasted  the  true  Belgian  praline,  and 
Belgians  would  therefore  say  that  these 
people  have  never  tasted  a  true  praline  at 
all.  That  point  is  at  least  debatable:  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  truffle  that  no  Swiss 
would  agree.  At  any  rate,  the  Belgian  prali- 
ne is  ill-suited  to  travel.  For  one  thing,  a 
creme  fraiche  center  will  keep  tor  a  maxi- 
mum ot  only  ten  days.  Another  problem 

(for  American  chocoholics)  is  that  the  alcohol  content  ot  many 
pralines  far  exceeds  the  percentage  deemed  acceptable  by  the 
United  States  Food  and  Drug  Administration — in  tact,  the 
F.  D.  A.  will  tolerate  no  more  alcohol  in  a  candy  than  is  present  in 
a  tlavor  extract.  Thus,  any  liqueur  filling  is,  in  strict  terms,  unlaw- 
ful. A  favorite  horror  story  among  Belgian  chocolate  artisans  con- 
cerns a  Cincinnati  importer  who  reportedly  was  forced  to  burn  his 
alcohol-tilled  chocolates  in  a  public  incinerator  in  1982.  For  bar- 
barity, Belgians  rank  this  act  right  up  there  with  the  looting  of  the 
Qing  emperor's  Summer  Palace  or  the  burning  ot  the  library  in 
Alexandria. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  ancient  history,  though,  they  prefer  to 
ponder  the  question  whose  chocolates  are  the  finest  of  all.  That's 
one  I'd  like  an  answer  to  myself,  and  I  can  think  ot  no  better  way 
to  settle  it  than  to  take  a  held  trip  to  the  source. 

RUSSELS — I've  been  here  tor  three  days  ot  total  de- 
bauchery, and  there  is  no  end  in  sight.  Everybody  has 
samples  to  give  me — dark  ones,  light  ones,  square 
ones  tilled  with  pistachio  nuts,  oval  ones  tilled  with 
Scotch  whisky  (poured  straight  from  a  bottle  of  Black 
and  White — I've  seen  them  do  it),  round  ones  filled  with  lemon 
rinds.  I  don't  eat  food  anymore.  1  just  wash  the  chocolate  down 
with  mineral  water  and  coffee.  This  morning,  1  came  within  an 
inch  ot  a  real  sugar  fit.  Thar  is  what  i  appens  when  you  consume  a 
lot  of  sugar  on  a  empty  stomach.  1  felt  ecstatic  at  first  and  suddenly 
fell  into  a  state  ot  woozy  catatonia.  My  light  gray  pants  and  my 
purple  Valentino  tie  are  covered  with  chocolate  stains  from  walk- 
ing around  the  Callebaut  factory  yesterday.  Next  rime  I'll  have  to 
remember  to  wear  brown. 

Since  I  need  a  regular  meal,  I've  decided  to  have  lunch  at  the 
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"CHOCOLATE 
DOESN'T  MAKE 

YOU  FAT! 
SUGAR  DOES!" 


♦> 


airy,  simple  restaurant  called  Trente,  Rue  de  la  Faille,  which 
means  Thirty,  Street  of  Straw,  but  more  to  the  point  convenient- 
ly happens  to  be  its  address.  The  linen  is  bright;  daffodils  gladden 
white  vases;  the  brick  fireplace  has  been  converted  into  a  wine 
rack.  1  take  nourishment  in  the  form  ot  excellent  Belgian  nou- 
velle,  made  from  the  produce  and  seafood  you  see  at  that  sump- 
tuous market.  Then  I  cave  in  to  temptation.  Against  what  ought 
to  be  my  better  judgment,  I  order  the  dessert  specialty,  the  terrine 
de  chocnlai  noir  el  Wane,  a  wonderful  concoction  that  consists  ot 
equal  amounts  ot  black  and  white  chocolate.  The  calories  in  a 
single  serving  would  keep  you  warm  through  the  long,  gelid  win- 
ter one  hundred  miles  north  ot  Vladivostok. 

I've  hardly  recovered  from  lunch  when  it's  time  for  my  appoint- 
ment with  Manon.  Many  Belgian  chocolatiers  turn  out  candies 
called  Marions,  but  Manon  is  also  the  name  o\  a  company  that 
produces  thirty-six  tons  of  handmade  chocolates  per  vear.  (That 
ma\  s(  iund  like  a  lot  but  is  less  than  one  percent  ot  the  production 
of  the  nearbv,  huge  Cote  d'Or  factory,  which  makes  its  chocolates 
by  machine.  Some  people  suppose  that  machines  inevitably  make 
second-best  chocolate,  but  it  there  is  any  qualitative  reason  for 
preferring  handmade  pralines,  even  the  experts  can't  tell  you  what 
it  is.  Many  people  find  their  more-textured  surfaces  prettier  to 
look  at,  though  snobbishness  probably  also  plays  its  part.) 

Manon  is  famous  in  Belgium  for  their 
champagne-cork-shape  Bouchnn  and 
snail-shape  Escargol  Noir  pralines,  which 
are  sold  in  shops  throughout  Europe,  as 
well  as  at  Manon's  own  new  store  on  Madi- 
son Avenue,  in  New  York  City.  The  firm 
is  owned  by  Alphonse  Vanderkerken  and 
his  two  sons,  Michele  and  Christian. 
Alphonse,  who  is  in  his  late  fifties,  spent 
fifteen  years  as  an  agriculture  expert  in 
Zaire  when  it  was  die  Belgian  Congo.  He  wears  a  permanent  smile 
and  a  houndstooth  suit  with  peaked  lapels  and  a  dark  blue  tie. 
Ra\  ico,  his  export  concern,  deals  in  Jelly  Crocodiles  and  Reese 
cocktail  party  shells,  among  other  things,  hut  chocolate  is  its  top 
commodity. 

Christian  and  Alphonse  bring  out  a  tray  covered  with  a  variety 
of  chocolates  for  me  and  my  driver  to  sample.  After  a  dozen  or  so 
of  wonderful,  rich,  handmade  beauties  he  spies  my  reluctance  to 
continue  but  has  some  reassuring  words.  "Everybody  says  that 
chocolate  makes  you  tat,  but  it  doesn't!  Only  sugar  does!"  To 
prove  it  he  points  at  his  son  Michele,  a  mere  rail  of  a  man  in  a 
white  smock.  "Look  at  him!  He  eats  a  pound  ot  chocolate  every 
day  ,md  he  is  >nll  skinny!" 

Alphonse  soon  brings  out  another  tray,  this  time  of  light  brown 
chocolates.  "This  is  our  newest  specialty,"  he  beams.  "It's  called 
the  Tyrolienne.  It's  made  ot  creme  fraiche,  butter,  nuts,  and  a 
secret  ingredient."  Like  many  other  manufacturers,  he  is  wary 
about  industrial  espionage.  Who  knows.1  The  Japanese  might  put 
them  our  of  business  someday.  And  it  that  seems  on  the  face  of  it 
to  be  a  dubious  paranoid  fantasy,  just  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  the  Swiss  watchmakers. 

Alphonse  plies  me  with  creamy,  coffee-scented  Mokatines, 
with  orange-laced  Spoetniks  (an  especially  complex  bonbon  to 
produce,  Alphonse's  own  invention),  with  Gin  Fizzes  (a  confec- 
tioner's elaboration  ot  the  cocktail,  with  an  unusual  shell  of 
mixed  light  and  dark  chocolate  and  a  tilling  ot  almonds,  lemon, 
and,  yes,  gin).  Yesterday's  sugar  tit  is  becoming  a  possibility 
again,  and  I've  decided  to  stop  eating  chocolates  and  just  drink 
water  for  the  rest  ot  the  day,  but  Alphonse  has  brought  out  a 
bottle  ot  Mandarin  liqueur  and  is  setting  up  a  row  of  small  glasses. 
He  offers  a  toast  and  I  swallow  the  stuff,  mainly  to  be  polite.  I  also 
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(to  be  polite)  <  i  impliment  him  on  it. 
(  H  istrophe.  Before  I  know  it,  we  are  on 
the  third  toast  and  popping  chocolate  aftei 
chocolate  tilled  with  the  same  liqueur. 
Alphonse  insists  that  the}  be  eaten  in  one 
bite.  You  have  to  savor  the  lull  taste,  he 
vi\  v  "It  you  onh,  want  to  taste  chocolate, 
go  buy  a  bai . " 

By  the  time  my  dri\  ei  and  I  are  back  out 
side,  we  are  thoroughly  buzzed.  I  le  doesn't 
think  he  can  drive,  but  im  next  appoint- 
ment is  in  twelve  minutes,  at  the  famous  Wittamei  store  in  the 
center  o(  town.  We  are  going  to  have  to  make  tracks.  As  we  pull 
out,  the  car  emits  an  alarming  howl.  "It  won't  go  into  third  gear," 
announces  the  drivei  as  he  steps  on  the  gas.  We  arc  going  sixty 
links  ,in  hout  in  sec  ond  gear  on  the  Petite  ( leinture,  the  highway 
that  rings  Brussels,  and  the  howl  is  turning  into  a  death  .shuck.  At 
I  eMans  speed,  with  terrible  grinding  noises,  the  driver  finally 
manages  third.  Suddenly  everything  goes  pitch  black.  I  panic.  I 
covei  im  eyes  and  scream,  "I've  been  blinded  by  tho.se  damn 
Mandarin  c  andies!"  I  he  driver  assures  me  that  we  are  only  going 
through  a  tunnel,  but  1  sober  up  in  a  hum 

Wittamer  (12-1 5  Place  du  Grand  Sablon)  has  a  pan  of  large 
boutiques  connected  by  a  hundred-foot- long  corridor,  which 
contains  workshops,   shipping  facilities,   offices,   and  storage 


space.  I  he  stores  are  filled  with  a  constant 
flow  oi  customers.  Some  are  lining  up  to 
buy  one  or  two  dozen  flavors  ol  i<  e  <  roams 
and  sorbets  at  thirt\  Belgian  francs  (about 
fifty  cents)  per  scoop.  Others  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  tojrnakejjoo 
at  a  magnificent   display  oi   preserv* 

X  cakes,  honeys,  canapes,  tarts,  marzipan, 
and  forty  different  kinds  oi  chocolates, 
I  including  the  subtle  masterpiece  Trianon. 
Its  ke\  flavor  notes  are  those  ol  nougatine 
ana  ganache,  and  its  texture  is  that  of  a  Nestle  (  Irunch  bar  that  has 
died  and  gone  to  heaven. 

vnam  Wittamer,  the  granddaughter  of  Henri 
Wittamer,  who  founded  the  store  in  llMO,  is  tall, 
slim,  and  very  freckled.  She  works  in  a  large, 
quiet  room  above  one  of  the  stores.  They  have 
recently  moved  their  operation  into  a  new  com- 
plex, which  replaced  the  existing  structures.  It  also  features  more 
products,  including produits  sales-  salted  foods  like  pizza,  quiche, 
tourte  au\  legumes,  poulet  en  gelee.  Of  course,  it  is  still  the  sweets 
that  are  the  mainstay  of  Wittamer's  reputation.  Just  r his  morning, 
an  African  ambassador  called  the  shop  to  order  dessert  for  three 
hundred,  to  he  airlifted  to  his  country  today  for  a  surprise  birthday 


Above:  Alphonse  Vanderkerken  (left)  and  his  son  Christian  in  front  oj  their  shop.  Below.  In  the  back  room,  the  chocolate  that  goes  into 
Manon  candies  is  processed  in  vats.  The  actum  oj  the  rotating  wheel  maintains  ideal  temperature. 
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party  for  the  president.  Myriam  has  mobilized  a  dozen  cooks  and 
artisans,  who  have  already  prepared  huge  nougatine  cornucopias 
filled  with  ice  creams  and  sherbets. 

As  Myriam  supervises  the  packing  of  the  cornucopias  in  dry  ice 
for  their  flight  to  another  continent,  1  ask  Kathy,  one  of  the  sales- 
people, to  advise  us  about  the  best  pralines.  She  picks  a  Bouchon 
filled  with  creme  frafche,  chocolate,  and  Grand  Marnier.  It  is 
now  between  the  Bouchon  and  the  Trianon  for  the  best-of-store 
prize.  Then  Myriam  reappears  and  enters  her  own  favorite:  Arle- 
quin,  filled  with  light  and  dark  varieties  of  the  hazelnut  chocolate 
gianduia,  and  certainly  a  work  of  art.  The  winner.7  It  is  definitely  a 
triple  finish. 

Again  feeling  slightly  ecstatic,  I  proceed  to  the  arcaded  Galer- 
iesSt.  Hubert,  that  glass-domed  architectural  wonder  designed  in 
1847  by  J. P.  Cluysenaer  to  house  the  most  elegant  stores  in  the 
kingdom.  Here,  my  sights  are  set  on  Neuhaus,  the  city's  oldest 
chocolatier  (founded  in  1857),  in  the  Galerie  de  la  Reine,  and  on 
Corne  de  la  Toison  d'Or,  a  hundred  yards  off  in  the  Galerie  du 
Roi.  Both  boutiques  are  part  of  large  chains  supplied  by  central 
factories  of  medium  size  where  chocolates  are  made  by  hand  and 
by  machine.  Neuhaus's  window  is  a  symphony  in  lavender  today. 
There  are  lavender  boxes,  lavender  eggs,  lavender  flowers  ind 
for  heaven's  sake,  lavender  candies.  The  store  also  stocks  porce- 
lain mugs,  tureens,  and  serving  dishes. 

Ginette  Moonaert,  a  pleasant  lady  with  bright  red 
hair,  has  been  manager  of  the  store  lor  fourteen 
years.  She  is  used  to  dealing  with  a  largely  foreign 
crowd  with  peculiar  demands.  "The  Americans  are 
very  spontanes,"  she  says.  "They  always  ask  for 
creme  fratche  candies  and  for  candies  without  alcohol  The 
French  ask  tor  darker,  more  bitter  chocolates.  The  Germans  like 
white  chocolate.  The  Dutch  like  milk  chocolate.  The  Japanese 
wil  hang  around  tor  half  an  hour  and  buy  nothing  or  bin  one  ot 
each  of  everything." 

Neuhaus's  special  pralines  include  the  Manon,    with  creme 
fraiche,  coffee,  and  nuts;  the  Manor.  Chocolat  Blanc,  with  creme 


The  Wittamers—Paul,   in  door- 
way (above),  andhisfather,  Hen- 
ri, in  the  sugar  workshop  (b 
Right:  Truffles  in  the  making. 
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tr.iii.lu-,  coffee,  vanilla,  and  walnut  puree 
topped  with  .1  coffee  bean;  and  two  pyra 
mid  shape  items,  Caprice  and  Tentation, 
filled  with  vanilla  butter  and  coffee  cream. 
The  last  two  are  also  the  most  expensive, 
s.i\n  Madame  Moonaert,  because  they  are 
entirely  made  In  hand.  At  eighty  fi\  e  Bel- 
gian  francs  $1.75 — tor  five,  that  makes 
ea(  h  one  cheaper  than  a  Snk  kers  bar  back 
in  New  York. 

The  (.  lorne  de  la  I  oison  d'Or  boutique  is  part  of  .1  family  run 
mini  empire  that  includes  nine  stores  in  Brussels,  fifteen  fran- 
chises and  thirty  foui  concessions  elsewhere  in  Belgium,  not  to 
mention  stores  in  Monaco,  1  ondon,  and  New  York.  The  stores 
are  supplied  b\  .1  factory  in  Brussels,  where  .1  hundred  employees 
make,  pack,  and  ship  forty-nine  kinds  ol  pralines  .md  fort}  two 
other  prodiu  ts  including  >.  hocolate  spread,  Easter  eggs,  and  Val- 
entine's l\i\  hearts.  Joseph  Girardi,  eighty-four,  who  created  the 
enterprise  in  19  J6,  still  goes  to  work  every  d.\\.  1  le  opened  stores 
in  New  York,  he  says,  to  cater  to  "a  refined  cosmopolitan  clien- 
tele that  appreciates  our  products."  He  proudly  insists  that  his 
recipes  are  "top  secret" — although,  he  hastens  to  add,  "the  for- 
mulas are  simple;  it's  the  art  that's  difficult." 

01  ne  de  la  Toison  d'Or  is  one  of  the  last  six  manufac- 
turers ol  raw  chocolate  in  Belgium.  They  produce  a 
unique  chocolate  that  is  particularly  rich  and  soft, 
from  choice  \  enezuela,  Ghana,  and  Ecuador  beans. 

1  heir  output  is  smaller  than  their  five  competitors'. 
"The  recipe  is  top  secret,"  Monsieur  Girardi  reminds  me. 

I've  fallen  in  love  with  his  Manon  rendition,  which  seems  laced 
with  some  kind  of  alcoholic  liquid  and  has  a  velvety  coffee  after- 
taste. 1  know  it's  a  lost  cause,  but  1  venture  a  try  at  the  recipe, 
anyway.  Hoping  to  catch  him  off-guard,  I  ask,  "What's  in  this, 
coffee  liqueur.'"  but  the  old  man  iswa^  ahead  of  me.  "Top  secret," 
he  says.  As  it  1  didn't  know. 

The  Cote  d'Or  factory  (40  Rue  Bara)  is  a  vast,  modern  structure 
where o\  er  a  thousand  employees  produce  40,000  tons  per  year  ot 
top-quality  chocolate  bars,  praline's,  and  other  chocolate  prod- 
ucts, siuh  as  chocolate  spreads.  A  store  downstairs  stocks  most  ot 
the  factory's  products,  and  the  entire  place  smells  like  the  inside 
ot  a  giant  cup  of  hot  chocolate.  Our  guide  is  Albert  Laurent,  the 
laboratory  manager,  a  scholarly-looking  man  with  big,  sad  eyes.  It 
seems  there  is  nothing  about  chocolate  he 
does  nor  know,  from  its  chemical  composi- 
tion and  properties  to  the  intricacies  ot 
international  cocoa-bean  finances.  (With 
factories  in  France  and  Spain,  and  affil- 
iates in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  United  States,  (  ore 
d'Or  has  international  finance  very  much 
on  its  corporate  mind.) 

Here  I  taste  my  first  raw  cocoa  bean.  It  is 
dry  and  bitter;  chewing  it  is  like  chewing 
on  brown  sand.  Monsieur  Laurent  takes 
me  from  one  floor  of  the  factory  to  another 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  bean  into  a  chocolate  bar.  It  is  a  long, 
tedious  process,  and  the  place  is  very 
noisy.  One  entire  floor  is  peopled  by 
white-clad  workers  who  remove  millions 


"I'VE  BEEN 

BLINDED  BY 

THOSE  DAMNED 

PRALINES!" 


The  iMmhertys,  of  Mary.  Jean  carves  a  choc- 
olate violin  (left).  Fanny  minds  the  store. 


ot  little  brown  things  from  churning  con- 
veyor  belts.    They   are    in   fact    packing 
machine-made  praline's  into  boxes  ot  ten, 
titt\,  and  ,1  hundred.  Amid  the  noise  and 
the  ac  tivity  I've  discovered  a  bin  full  of  bits 
and  pieces  ot  very  dark  chocolate.   It  is 
among  the  best  I've  ever  tasted.  Monsieur 
Laurent  is  delighted.  It  happens  to  be  the 
one  with  the  highest  percentage  ot  cocoa 
butter,  around  55  percent — the  same  con- 
centration found  m  a  raw  <,  o(  o,\  Lean.  And  it  is  truly  a  revelation: 
nothing  can  replace  the  true  taste  ot  rich,  high-quality  cocoa  but- 
ter. I've  become  a  connoisseur  ot  chocolate  tor  lite. 

Mary  (ISO  Rue  Royale)  is  the  last  stop  before  1  head  home.  1 
have  a  lot  ot  chocolate  packed  in  different  boxes  and  don't  expect 
any  more  surprises.  Mar\  turns  out  to  be  .in  elegant  boutique  with 
a  glass  chandelier  and  gilt  Louis  XV  tables  and  chairs,  owned  by 
Jean  and  Fanny  Lamberty,  who  are  in  their  early  thirties.  Jean 
worked  tor  Wittamer  before  he  bought  the  store  from  its  original 
owner,  who  founded  the  business  in  1 9 1 9.  Mary  is  the  only  ehoeo- 
Litiei  in  Belgium  th.it  can  boast  the  "by  appointment  to  the  Bel- 
gian court"  label.  In  tact,  one  ot  the  specialties  is  the  understated- 
ly  classic  Astrid  (ot  milk  chocolate  and  coffee  cream),  named  tor 
King  Baudouin's  mother.  The  Lambertys  keep  a  little  cardboard 
box  on  the  cash  register  for  donations  to  a  nearby  orphanage. 
"Cest  pour  les  en/ants  pauvres,"  says  Fanny.  Some  people,  it 
seems,  need  money  more  than  they  need  chocolate. 

Mary's  is  the  smallest  workshop  I  have  been  to.  There  are  only 
three  people  making  pralines,  in  a  large  basement  room  that  Jean 
calls  I'atelier,  equipped  with  two  marble  tables,  a  stove,  a  brass 
scale,  and  a  small  refrigerator.  The  total  output  at  Mary  is  one  and 
a  halt  tons  per  month,  one-third  of  which  is  shipped  by  air  to 
Honolulu.  Why  Honolulu'  "A  man  just  walked  in  one  day  and 
gave  us  a  monthly  order  tor  halt  a  ton,"  says  Jean. 

Two  men  work  in  silence,  filling  plastic  molds  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  very  dark  chocolates.  Jean  introduces  one  of  them.  "Mon- 
sieur Jean  Rosiers  has  been  making  chocolates  longer  than  any- 
one else  in  Belgium,"  he  says.  "Nearly  forty-five  years."  The  man 
looks  up  and  corrects  him,  "Forty-eight  years,  Monsieur  Lamber- 
ty. Forty-eight  years  this  month." 

When  Monsieur  Lamberty  asks  what  kind  of  chocolates  I  like 
best,  I  answer, "The  darker,  the  better. "So, he  pulls  out  a  tray  of 
Rcjeane  Amer,  the  darkest  ot  all.  They  are  heavenly,  and  I'm  ter- 
ribly pleased  at  having  at  last  found  my 
ultimate  favorites.  (They  also  turn  out  to 
be  the  most  expensive. ) 

Later,  on  the  way  to  the  airport,  I  try  to 
pack  a  box  ot  Mary  chocolates,  but  I'll  just 
have  to  buy  .mother  bag  at  the  airport.  The 
next  problem  will  be  the  United  States 
customs,  and  I'm  already  going  through  all 
kinds  ot  scenarios:  "I'm  a  very  sick  man 
and  my  doctor  has  ordered  me  to  consume 
three  pounds  of  chocolates  per  day."  Or: 
"My  grandmother  is  dying  and  has  begged 
me  to  bring  her  twenty  pounds  of  Belgian 
chocolates."  Better  yet,  a  firmer  stance: 
"Look,  man,  this  is  research.  I'm  doing  a 
piece  about  Belgian  chocolates  and  I  have 
to  taste  them  all.  You  didn't  expect  that  I'd 
make  a  pig  ot  myself  in  front  ot  a  bunch  ot 
foreigners,  did  you?" 

Oh,  no.  Never.  That  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  □ 
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The  Ma's  Philippe  de  MontebeUo  says  of  his  chief  rival,  "We've  fought  a  bit  about  exhibit 
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ART  FOR  THE  MILLIONS-AND  MILLIONS  FOR  THE  MUSEUMS-COURTESY 
OF  J.  CARTER  BROWN  AND  PHILIPPE  DE  MONTEBELLO 
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They  resemble  each  other  in  many 
ways.  Philippe  de  Montebello  is 
tall,  slender,  and  good-looking.  So 
is  J.  Carter  Brown.  Brown  is  fifty- 
one  years  old;  de  Montebello  is  forty-nine. 
Both  are  aristocrats,  one  in  the  European 
sense,  the  other  in  the  American.  The 
original  de  Montebello,  a  French  petit 
bourgeois  turned  soldier,  was  so  intrepid 
that  Napoleon  made  him  a  marshal, 
declaring,  "I  found  him  a  pygmy  and  left  a 
giant."  J.  Carter  Brown  is  the  descendant 
and  namesake  of  the  founder  of  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Americana  known  as 
the  J.  Carter  Brown  Library  at — where 
else? — Brown  University. 

Brown  and  de  Montebello  are  equally 
well-bred — unusually  polite,  unusually 
charming.  Each  has  a  quick  intelligence. 
Neither  is  a  great  scholar.  De  Montebello 
speaks  four  languages,  which  gives  him  an 
edge  in  dealing  with  the  directors  of  Euro- 
pean museums.  Carter  Brown  also  claims 
four  languages,  but  he  is  much  better 
known  for  his  connections  at  the  State 
Department.  And  as  if  to  lay  to  rest  any 
doubts  ofhis  diplomatic  skills,  he  managed 
to  divorce  Paul  Mellon's  cousin  without 
contaminating  his  relationship  with  Paul 
Mellon.  They  are,  in  short,  evenly 
matched. 
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Philippe  de  Montebello  is  the  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in 
New  York,  the  largest  art  museum  in  the 
United  States. 

J.  Carter  Brown  is  the  director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  which  joins  the 
Met  in  dominating  the  art  world  in  this 
country — at  least  until  the  Getty  decides  it 
wants  to  become  a  serious  competitor. 

Each  man  is  the  other's  chief  rival. 
Each,  if  the  gossip  and  the  rumors  are  cor- 
rect, would  like  to  be  number  one  and  keep 
the  other  in  second  place. 

Some  people  think  that  it  has  already 
happened — that  de  Montebello,  with  the 
great  coup  of  the  Vatican  show,  the  gift  of 
the  large  and  consistently  superb  Jack  and 
Belle  Linsky  collection,  and  the  continued 
physical  growth  of  the  Metropolitan,  has 
won  and  should  receive  the  crown.  Others 
see  the  battle  as  continuing. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  in  the  long  run 
either  man  can  win  a  permanent  victory. 
The  institutions  they  direct  have  immense 
resources,  enormous  power,  and  a  mo- 
mentum and  a  range  of  influence  that  the 
mistakes  or  failures  of  one  man  could  not 
more  than  temporarily  damage.  In  the 
competition  for  major  exhibitions,  major 
donors,  and  major  growth,  furthermore, 
neither  director  is  throwing  in  the  towel. 


Both  men  love  what  they  do;  they  are 
ambitious  to  a  fault;  they  are  aggressive. 
Did  de  Montebello  ace  out  Carter  Brown 
and  get  to  the  Vatican  treasures  first.7  This 
fall,  Brown  is  showing  an  abundance  of 
treasures  from  the  great  houses  of  England 
and  pulling  in  tourists  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

Neither  man  has  come  up  with  a  knock- 
out punch.  The  match  goes  on.  It  is  won- 
derful theater.  And  we,  the  viewers,  are 
the  ultimate  winners.  It  is  we  who  come  by 
the  millions  to  see  the  Rembrandtsand  the 
Manets,  "Van  Gogh  in  Aries,"  the  Wat- 
teaus  from  around  the  world,  and  the 
Diirers  from  the  Albertina.  It  is  we  who  get 
to  stare  in  awe  and  wonder  at  the  world's 
great  masterpieces. 

Paradoxically,  these  rivals  vie  because  big 
art  museums  are  stuck  on  a  merry-go- 
round  that  their  own  directors  set  spin- 
ning. Many  years  ago,  before  there  were 
blockbusters  (de  Montebello  prefers  to  call 
them  mega-exhibitions),  museums  used  to 
be  quiet,  serene  places  that  art  lovers 
visited  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  look  at 

Anthony  Brandt  often  untes  about  the  arts; 
he  assessed  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  our  May  1 983  issue. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE  OF  THE  BLOCKBUSTER  SHOWS 
IS  A  KEY  MEASURE  OF  THE  MUSEUM  DIRECTOR'S  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE. 


their  favorite  works  oi  art.  Admission  was 
free,  paintings  did  not  cost  $10or$l  5  mil- 
lion, and  you  did  nor  go  to  a  museum  to  do 
your  Christmas  shopping. 

Art  started  to  draw  crowds  when  James 
Rorimer,  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
from  1955  to  1966,  paid  $2.}  million  in 
1961  tor  Rembrandt's  Aristotle  with  a  Bust 
of  Homer,  and  when  in  1963  the  French 
government  (coaxed  by  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy) decided  to  lend  the  Mona  Lisa  to  the 
United  States.  Each  painting  attracted 
huge  and  unprecedented  numbers  of  view- 
ers; people  stood  in  line,  tor  the  first  time 
in  living  memory,  to  look  at  a  work  of  art. 
Then,  in  1967,  the  Metropolitan  appoint- 
ed Thomas  Hoving  as  James  Rorimer's  suc- 
cessor. Hoving,  faced  with  growing  mu- 
seum deficits  and  blessed  with  a  flair  tor  the 
dramatic  then  rare  in  museum  circles,  did 
two  things  in  rapid  order.  He  invented  the 
blockbuster  exhibition,  and  he  started 
charging  voluntary  admission  fees. 

Hoving's  blockbusters  are  what  we 
recall;  but  it  was  the  combination 
of  the  blockbusters,  the  Met  park- 
ing garage,  the  admission  fees,  and 
such  things  as  profits  from  the  sale  of  books 
and  reproductions — what  we  might  call, 
in  sum,  the  popularization  of  art — that 
saved  the  museum.  By  1973  the  Metropol- 
itan's deficit,  which  had  totaled  $4-4  mil- 
lion over  the  previous  five  years,  had  been 
cut  to  $69,000.  By  1975  the  Metropolitan 
was  in  the  black.  Admissions  income  in 
1975  amounted  to  more  than  $1  million. 
Profits  from  bookstore  sales  amounted  to 
nearly  $2  million.  And  this  reversal  of  the 
museum's  declining  fortunes  came  at  a 
time  when  New  York  City's  finances  were 
falling  apart  and  the  city's  contribution  to 
the  Metropolitan  was  dropping. 

Money  is  not,  of  course,  the  whole  sto- 
ry. The  National  Gallery  does  not  charge 
admission;  most  of  its  540  million  operat- 
ing budget  comes  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Yet  J.  Carter  Brown,  who  became 
director  of  the  National  Gallery  in  1969, 
was  quick  to  launch  his  own  series  of  Met- 
style  blockbuster  shows.  Soon  it  became 
clear  that  running  a  big-league  museum 
required  more  than  a  talent  tor  persu;  ding 
collectors  to  share  their  treasures.  Now  it 
was  also  imperative  for  one  to  be  an  impre- 
sario who  could  stage  incredible  shows 
that  pulled  in  three  or  tour  million  people  a 
year.  Suddenly,  art  was  not  only  exciting 
news  tor  the  tew  but  spectacular  news  tor 


the  many — a  new  form  of  mass  entertain- 
ment in  America.  The  merry-go-round 
had  been  set  in  motion.  It  you  were  run- 
ning a  museum  and  you  didn't  go  tor  the 
brass  ring,  you  were  going  to  find  yourself 
out  of  a  job. 

Philippe  de  Montebello  leans  back  in  the 
large  leather  chair  behind  his  cluttered 
Louis  XV  desk  and  says,  with  the  slight 
French  accent  that  charms  visitors  listen- 
ing to  the  Metropolitan's  Acoustiguides, 
"I  like  Carter.  I  especially  like  his  wife. 
Glorious,  wonderful  woman."  Carter 
Brown's  wife,  his  second,  is  the  former 
Pamela  Prexel  Braga;  she  loves  horses  and 
is  said  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  Paul 
Mellon,  who  also  loves  horses.  De  Monte- 
bello is  clearly  feeling  pleased  and  expan- 
sive. He  has  just  visited  one  of  the 
museum's  storerooms  with  a  wealthy  cou- 
ple who  collect  Impressionist  paintings. 
He  she  wed  them  Chinese  bronzes  from  the 
third  and  second  millennia  B.C.  "They 
love  objects,"  he  tells  me,  "and  1  brought 
them  into  the  storeroom  and  told  them, 
'Take  them  in  your  hands,  feci  them.' 
They  had  taken  them  into  their  hands,  telt 
them,  fallen  in  love  with  them,  and  prom- 
ised de  Montebello  that  they  would  spend 
52  million  on  Chinese  bronzes  over  the 
next  few  years  and  donate  them  to  the  mu- 
seum. The  Metropolitan's  Chinese  bronz- 
es are  not  as  strong  as  its  Chinese  paint- 
ings; now  they  may  catch  up.  De  Monte- 
bello has  done  it  again.  He  has  a  right  to 
feel  magnanimous  toward  his  chief  rival. 

For  all  the  resemblances  between  them, 
de  Montebello  and  Brown  have  very  dif- 
ferent personal  styles.  Brown  smiles  a  good 
deal,  but  behind  the  smiles  he  is  cool  and 
controlled.  Talk  to  Brown,  and  he  gives 
very  little  away.  De  Montebello  is  much 
less  controlled,  much  more  accessible. 
When  he  was  younger,  people  thought 
him  arrogant  and  somewhat  unapproach- 
able; now  he  seems  merely  self-confident, 
and  he  obviously  enjoys  expounding  upon 
himself,  his  work,  and  whatever  else  is  on 
his  mind. 

It  is  mostly  exhibitions  that  are  on  his 
mind  these  days.  De  Montebello  has 
doubts  about  the  value  of  special  exhibi- 
tions and  the  competition  they  engender 
among  museums.  He  has  written  about  the 
subject  and  spoken  about  it  in  forums;  he 
speaks  about  it  now  to  me.  "\\  e  in 
museums  have  been  able  year  after  year  to 
pull   off   one   fabulous   exhibition   after 


another — 'The  Horses  of  San  Marco'  here; 
'Cezanne'  and  'Picasso'  ar  the  Museum  ot 
Modern  Art;  Carter's  exhibitions;  Chica- 
go; now  Philadelphia's  in  the  game;  Bos- 
ton once  in  a  while.  We  are  all  getting  no 
good  at  it  that  the  pressures  on  us  to  repli- 
cate our  early  performance  may  lead  to  a 
certain  superficiality  and  artificiality." 

He  claims  he  has  not  personally  felt 
these  pressures,  simply  because  he  has 
been  so  consistently  successful.  "The 
board  has  not  had  a  chance  to  ask  me,  'Mr. 
de  Montebello,  in  1987,  how  are  we  going 
to  balance  the  budget.1'  I've  managed, 
once  in  the  spring,  once  in  the  fall,  to  have 
exhibitions  that  also  captivate  the  pub- 
lic." Then  he  adds,  "Sometimes  I  wish  I 
hadn't  been  as  successful.  I'm  hurting 
myself,  the  way  Roger  Mandle  in  Toledo 
probably  hurt  himself  terribly  when  he  did 
El  Greco,  because  I'm  sure  his  public  is  say- 
ing. 'Roger,  what's  next.''  In  Toledo, 
Ohio.1  Very  tough."  De  Montebello  does, 
in  fact,  know  of  cases  where  directors  of 
small  regional  museums  like  Toledo's  have 
been  fired  because  they  could  not  produce, 
or  reproduce,  a  stunning  show  like  "El 
Greco  of  Toledo." 

Not  all  the  directors  of  smaller  regional 
museums  agree  with  de  Montebello's  char- 
acterization of  their  problems.  "He  is 
speaking  as  a  sort  of  imperialist  when  he 
makes  that  statement,"  says  Edmund  P. 
Pillsbury,  director  of  the  Kimbell  Art  Mu- 
seum, in  Fort  Worth.  Pillsbury  admits, 
nevertheless,  that  it  is  harder  to  get  corpo- 
rations ro  sponsor  major  shows  it  your 
museum  is  not  in  a  major  market  like  those 
of  the  East  or  West  coasts  or  Chicago.  The 
Kimbell,  however,  has  a  cushion:  one  of 
the  handsomest  museum  endowments  in 
the  art  world.  It  it  wants  to  do  a  show  and 
cannot  find  a  corporate  or  government 
sponsor,  it  has  the  means  to  finance  the 
show  itself.  It  also  has  a  marvelous  collec- 
tion. Most  regional  museums  lack  such 
resources. 

Are  the  smaller  museums  in  trouble, 
then.'  De  Montebello  definitely 
thinks  so.  He  also  points  out  that 
the  competition  tor  exhibitions  is 
bound  to  grow  as  they  travel  less.  Gone  are 
the  days  when  an  exhibition  might  spend  a 
\ear,  or  possibly  two,  circling  the  United 
States.  Now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  con- 
fine exhibitions,  especially  large  ones,  to 
one  or  two  cities.  He  points  to  the  sched- 
ule of   upcoming   exhibitions,    leaning 
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J.  Carter  Browri  feels  that  the  war  between  his  museum  and  the  Met  is  "just  like  the  free-enterprise  system.  The  consumer  benefits.  " 


against  the  wall  in  his  office:  "Jim  Wood,  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  he  runs  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  we  looked  over  my  schedule 
tor  next  year  the  other  evening  and  he 
said,  'Well,  are  any  of  those  available  for 
Chicago.''  and  I  said  no.  Not  a  single 
one.  .  .  .  We  tend  to  get  our  partners 
where  the  pictures  are.  Now,  you  see  on 
there,  there's  Goya,  where  my  partner  is 
the  Prado.  Madrid,  New  York — they  can't 
go  anywhere  else." 

De  Montehello  has  other  reservations 


about  exhibitions.  He  says  they  "ruin" 
curators,  for  example,  taking  up  so  much 
time  that  a  curator  cannot  keep  up  with 
scholarship  in  his  field,  much  less  produce 
it.  Even  so,  he  loves  the  exhibition  game: 
"More  than  half  of  the  big  shows  here  are 
not  only  generated  but  invented  by  me. 
Some  of  the  time  1  have  to  impose  them  >  in 
a  curatorial  staff  who  would  rather  be  deal- 
ing with  their  collections,  publishing  their 
books,  and  so  forth." 

De  Montehello  serves  as  his  own  chief 


curator,  and  he  likes  to  do  his  own  nego- 
tiating, picking  out  things  he  wants  in  a 
show,  trading  with  loans  from  the  Metro- 
politan, wheeling  and  dealing  like  J.  R.  at 
his  best.  Do  you  enjoy  it.?  I  ask  him.  "Yes," 
he  says  emphatically.  "I  enjoy  the  chase 
more  than  the  capture,  far  more.  With  a 
few  exceptions.  Some  exhibitions  I  derive 
more  pleasure  from  than  others."  He  has 
been  known,  in  fact,  to  haunt  his  own 
exhibitions:  "Manet,  I  must  admit — I 
spent  my  life  in  that  exhibition." 
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He  is  not  so  proud,  in  tact,  that  he 
won't,  if  he  wants  to  see  the  pictures,  take 
leavings  from  one  ol  Carter  Brown's  exhi- 
bitions. He  did  that  recently  with  the 
Watteau  exhibition  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery. There  were  seventeen  (.lays  between 
the  closing  of  the  Watteau  show  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  tune  the  paintings  had  to 
leave  for  Paris.  De  Montebello  called 
Brown  and  asked  if  he  would  mind  if  he 
called  Berlin  and  borrowed  the  two  paint- 
ings in  the  show  from  Schloss  Charlotten- 
burg  for  that  period  ot  time.  "Carter  said 
'No,'  and  so  we  had  them  here  for  seven- 
teen days.  I  must  admit  I  did  it  as  a  very 
selfish  act,  for  me  to  spend  fifteen  minutes 
a  day  and  go  look  at  those  sublime  poems 
in  paint,  and  then  John  Russell  said  some- 
thing in  the  papers  and  I  had  four  thousand 
people  a  day  joining  me.  People  would 
come  up  to  me  and  thank  me.  That's  a 
great  reward.  These  are  people  who  came 
just  for  the  Watteaus." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  de  Monte- 
bello and  Brown  have  cooperated, 
and  it  won't  be  the  last.  De  Monte- 
bello is  in  the  midst  of  planning  a 
Rembrandt  exhibition.  The  National 
Gallery  and  the  Metropolitan  each  have 
about  twenty  Rembrandts,  and  neither 
could  do  a  decent  Rembrandt  show  with- 
out the  other.  "The  iron  filings  are  in  con- 
stant motion,"  as  Carter  Brown  puts  it. 
"We  do  an  ad  hoc  alliance  every  time  we 
do  a  show  with  other  museums,  and  for 
that  moment  we  are  a  sodality,  fighting 
tne  battles  of  getting  lenders  to  lend  to  us, 
trying  to  raise  the  money,  and  we  get  very 
close;  and  then  we  are  off  on  some  other 
construct,  and  the  same  players  are  with 
others." 

J.  Carter  Brown  (no  one  calls  him  John) 
occupies  an  office  in  the  East  Building, 
I.  M.  Pei's  addition.  The  office  faces  the 
Capitol  and  is  neat  and  spare,  unlike  de 
Montebello's,  which  is  crowded  with  fur- 
niture. The  furniture  in  Brown's  office  is 
modern.  He  works  at  a  large,  bare  walnut 
table  looking  across  at  a  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Flemish  painting  of  Saint  Peter,  "after 
Rubens,"  that  stands  on  an  easel.  In  the 
summer  of  1984  his  car  was  hit  by  another 
car  on  the  long  drive  that  leads  to  Castle 
Howard  in  England;  he  broke  some  bones 
and  spent  the  autumn  in  a  motorized 
wheelchair.  People  say  he  was  something 
of  a  terror  zipping  around  the  galleries. 

Partly,  perhaps,  because  ot  his  accident, 
Brown  has  a  gaunt  look.  While  de  Monte- 
bello is  elegant  and  European,  Brown  is 
the  classic  WASP.  He  speaks  quietly;  you 
have  to  lean  forward  to  hear  him.  He  is 


circumspect,  even  cautious;  there  is  little 
air  of  spontaneity  about  him.  He  tends  to 
arouse  violently  contradictory  reactions. 

One  acquaintance  calls  him  "one  of  the 
good  guys."  Another  calls  him  a  "pira- 
nha." 

Brown  is  openly  competitive  about  ex- 
hibitions: "It's  just  like  the  free-enterprise 
system.  The  consumer  benefits.  It  can  be 
friendly.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  behind  the 
scenes  or  under  the  table.  But  I  think  it's 
very  exciting  to  be  a  competitor." 

Friendly  or  not,  open  or  not,  he  and  de 
Montebello  have  indeed,  as  the  latter  put 
it,  "fought  a  bit  about  a  couple  of  exhibi- 
tions." "The  Splendors  of  Dresden"  is  per- 
haps the  best-known  instance.  There  are 
two  versions  of  what  happened.  Brown's  is 
that  he  got  the  idea  tor  a  Dresden  show 
before  anybody  else  but  waited  to  call  the 
State  Department  on  the  day  when  East 
Germany  and  the  United  States  opened 
diplomatic  relations.  A  year  passed,  and 
the  State  Department  asked  him  to  go  slow 
for  another  six  months,  which  he  did. 
After  five  months,  however,  he  heard  that 
the  Metropolitan  was  already  organizing  a 
Dresden  show  with  the  East  Germans.  He 
then  did  some  high-level  diplomatic  shut- 
tling to  New  York,  persuading  the  Met's 
trustees  to  consider  the  national  interest 
and  proposing  to  use  the  Met's  show  to 
open  Pei's  East  Building,  then  under  con- 
struction. Brown  naturally  did  not  under- 
play his  State  Department  connections 
and  the  fact  that,  as  he  puts  it,  lending 
countries  often  "like  to  make  a  statement 
with  their  exhibitions.  The  people  they 
most  want  to  impress  are  right  here  on  the 
Hill,  or  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the 
White  House." 

The  Dresden  show  eventually  went  to 
New  York  as  well  as  to  Washington,  but 
the  National  Gallery  had  it  first.  De  Mon- 
tebello's version  of  this  story  is,  as  one  can 
imagine,  quite  different. 

Having  an  exhibition  first  is  generally 
what  the  competition  is  all  about.  It  is  the 
National  Gallery's  policy  not  to  take  an 
exhibition  from  abroad  unless  it  comes  to 
the  National  Gallery  before  it  goes  to  any 
other  U.S.  museum.  This  has  frequently 
been  a  sore  point  not  just  with  the  Metro- 
politan but  with  other,  smaller  museums. 
Their  directors  or  curators  may  originate 
the  idea  tor  an  exhibition  but  do  not  gain 
the  prestige  or  have  the  pleasure  ot  open- 
ing it,  it  they  include  the  National  Gallery 
on  the  exhibition's  itinerary. 

Brown  insists  that  the  National  Gal- 
lery's policy  works  to  the  advantage  of 
smaller  museums  and  uses  the  "El  Greco  of 
Toledo"  show  as  a  case  in  point.  "Roger 
Mandle  ot    the  Toledo,   Ohio,   museum 


asked  it  we  would  share  the  show,  if  we 
would  open  it.  I  think  he  believes  that  this 
helped  him  in  Toledo,  the  fact  that  this 
show  came  from  the  National  Gallery,  and 
that  he  had  the  borrowing  leverage  of  our 
great  El  Greco  collection  to  help  him  in 
getting  the  loans  from  abroad.  Another 
advantage  for  small  museums  is  that  our 
policy  helps  start  the  publicity  mill,  which 
needs  to  build  momentum." 

Carter  Brown  is  far  more  sanguine  on 
the  subject  of  exhibitions  generally  than 
Philippe  de  Montebello  is.  He  has  few 
reservations  about  them  and  thinks  that 
they  give  a  shape  and  structure  to  the  expe- 
rience of  art  that  the  permanent  collection 
often  tails  to  do.  "It  is  a  way  of  getting 
people  to  focus,"  he  says,  "and  I  also  think 
that,  as  an  experience,  a  special  exhibition 
is  marvelous  because  it  does  have  a  shape. 
It's  like  a  Bach  suite:  it  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  I  feel  that  a  sophisti- 
cated visitor  will  manage  a  visit  to  the  per- 
manent collection  that  way — warm  up  on 
something,  reach  a  certain  high,  and  quit 
while  he's  ahead.  But  you  can't  legislate 
that,  and  many  people  have  to  learn  the 
hard  way  that  they  can  sometimes  see  too 
much.  Temporary  shows  at  least  give  that 
sense  ot  structure  to  a  visit  and  can  be  an 
indelible  experience." 

Brown  also  believes  (unlike  de  Mon- 
tebello) that  special  exhibitions  in- 
spire people  to  come  back  and  see 
the  permanent  collection.  He  likes 
the  showmanship  involved  in  producing 
them;  one  of  his  colleagues  says  that  "he 
would  have  been  a  music  director  it  he 
hadn't  become  a  museum  director.  He 
thrives  in  the  glamorous  setting  of  the  big 
shows."  Another  colleague  says  that  he  is 
turning  over  more  and  more  of  the  schol- 
arly responsibilities  of  his  job  to  the  Amer- 
ican art  historian  John  Wilmerding,  his 
deputy  director,  and  to  the  chief  curator, 
Sydney  J.  Freedberg,  whom  Brown  hired 
away  from  Harvard  to  oversee  the  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Gallery's  catalogue  of 
its  collections,  which  will  fill  twenty-sev- 
en volumes.  This  will  leave  Brown  free  to 
concentrate  on  the  exhibitions  and  the 
glamour.  And  on  the  competition  with  de 
Montebello. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  exag- 
gerate the  rivalry  between  these  two  men. 
Each  has  many  other  things  on  his  mind 
besides  who  gets  which  exhibition  first,  or 
whose  exhibitions  attract  more  visitors. 
Brown  now  faces  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
placing the  seventy-eight-year-old  Paul 
Mellon  as  the  National  Gallery's  principal 
benefactor.  Mellon  retired  as  chairman  of 
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THE  MAN  WITH  $100  MILLION  A  YEAR  TO  SPEND- 
TOO  RICH  TO  COMPETE? 


If  the  rivalry  between  Philippe  de  Mon 
tebello  and  J.  Carter  Brown  wore  a 
horse  rac  e,  some  people  would  say  tli.it 
anothei  contender,  |ohn  Walsh,  was 
coming  up  on  the  outside. 

John  Walsh  is  the  directoi  of  the  |.  Paul 
Gett^  Museum,  in  Malibu,  California, 
which,  since  I.  Paul  Getty  left  it  most  of 
his  estate  in  1976,  has  become  the  richest 
.irt  museum  in  the  work).  It-  resources  fai 
outstrip  those  of  either  the  Metropolitan 
or  the  National  Gallery,  rheoretically, 
the  l '«.  n\  Museum,  with  it-  enormous  en- 
dow menl  ol  over  $2. 5  hi  I  lion,  could  spend 
$100  million  ,i  year  on  the  acquisition  of 
art.  1  hai  compares  to  the  $3.8  million  the 
National  Gallery  -pent  last  year  on  acqui- 
sitions, or  the  Metropolitan's  $7  million. 
The  figures  havee\  eryone  who  must  com 
pete  with  the  l  Jetty  in  the  art  market  con- 
cerned, it  not  seriously  alarmed. 

J.  Carter  Brown,  typically  circumspect, 
-a\s,  "I  think  they've  acted  very  responsi- 
bly. But  that's  not  to  sa\  that,  it  there's 
something  they  realh  want,  with  the  mon- 
ey they  can  produce,  they  can't  go  out  and 
get  it."  Philippe  de  Montebello  is,  as 
usual,  more  outspoken.  He  calls  the  Get- 
ty's  wealth  "astounding"  and  says,  "Some 
dealers  now  offer  things  first  to  the  Getty.  I 
think  that's  a  great  loss  to  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  National  Gallery,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  which 


really  ought  to  have  a  chance  at  first  refus- 
al, since  dealers  can  always  have  the  Getty 
as  the  ultimate  purchaser." 

Phe  (Jetty  has  so  much  money,  howev- 
er, that  ir  has  no  plans  to  compete  with  the 
Metropolitan  or  the  National  Gallery  in 
any  area  except  rhe  art  market.  The  Getty 
does  not  need  to  generate  large  crowds  of 
paying  visitors  in  order  to  balance  its  hud- 
yet.  It  does  not  charge  admission.  The  new 
Getty  Museum  being  built  in  the  hills 
behind  UCLA  will  he  relatively  small  and 
uncrowded.  "There's  no  plan  to  make  it  a 
big  general  art  museum,"  says  Walsh.  "Los 
Angeles  already  has  a  big  general  art 
museum.  We  don't  think  it  needs  another. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  needs  another  place 


that  is  a  showplace  tor  attractions  th.it 
draw  a  big  general  audience."  In  other 
words,  no  blockbusters:  Walsh  will  do 
exhibitions,  but  only  small,  scholarly 
one-.  "Temporary  exhibitions  come  at  a 
price,"  he  points  out,  "and  1  don't  mean 
money.  They  consume  an  inordinate 
amount  ot  staff  time  and  effort,  which  they 
rarely  repay  fully  in  terms  ot  the  careers  ot 
the  people  involved." 

John  Walsh,  in  short,  isn't  going  to  join 
this  hor^e  race.  He  doesn't  have  to.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  in  his  temperament  to 
compete  in  this  fashion.  Like  the  other 
two  men,  Walsh  is  tall,  slender,  and  good- 
looking,  hut  there  the  resemblance  ends. 
He  does  not  emanate  a  sense  ot  powet  so 
much  as  a  sense  ot  responsibility.  He  wants 
the  Getty  to  be  a  serene  museum,  a 
museum  tor  scholars  and  connoisseurs. 
"Since  we  don't  need  the  public  support," 
he  says,  "we  think  it's  our  place  to  do 
something  a  little  different,  to  focus  on  a 
permanent  collection  that  really  is  deep 
and  serious,  albeit  somewhat  restricted  in 
scope.  We  will  focus  on  scholarship,  on 
display  that  is  ample,  quiet,  tasteful,  and 
aimed  at  inducing  a  kind  ot  contemplative 
frame  of  mind  in  the  visitor — all  ot  which 
works  against  having  a  huge  place  and  a 
crowded  one."  Or  a  competitive  one. 
Brown  and  de  Montebello  can  relax.  The 
exhibition  power  will  stay  in  the  East. 


the  board  in  May.  Although  he  is  still  buy- 
ing art,  it  is  "not  like  the  old  days,"  says 
Brown.  The  well  is  drying  up.  Brown  has 
to  dig  new  ones.  To  that  end  he  recently 
created  a  Trustees'  Council  as  a  kind  of 
appendix  to  his  small  Board  ot  Trustees, 
whose  membership  is  limited  by  statute  to 
five  privare  citizens.  The  Trustees'  Coun- 
cil is  tilled  with  private  citizens,  most  of 
whom  happen  to  he  collectors.  They 
include  Edward  W.  Carter,  Arthur  M. 
Sackler,  Ian  Woodner,  and  Baron  Thys- 
sen-Bornemis:a,  who  is  also  on  the  board 
of  the  Metropolitan. 

De  Montebello,  tor  his  part,  has  seen 
Douglas  Dillon  retire  as  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan's  hoard — Dillon  was  a  major 
force  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  a 
great  giver  of  gifts — and  he  has  also  had  to 
learn  how  to  live  with  a  paid  president, 
nominally  his  equal.  De  Montebello  has 


not  been  entirely  happy  with  this  arrange- 
ment, largely  because  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible tor  the  president  to  relieve  him  ot  the 
burdens  it  was  originally  hoped  he  would. 
The  current  president,  William  B.  Ma- 
comber,  who  is  resigning  this  year,  has 
taken  things  like  labor  negotiations  and 
lobbying  activities  off  de  Montebello's 
shoulders,  but  "it  isn't  quite  what  they  all 
thought  it  would  be."  People  giving  mon- 
ey or  art  to  the  Metropolitan  want  to  "hear 
it  from  the  source,  and  with  conviction 
and  passion.  If  the  press  wants  something, 
they  call  me — which  is,  after  all,  natural. 
It  somebody  wants  a  lecture  or  a  speech  at 
an  opening,  1  give  it.  I  think  in  talking  to 
Carter  Brown  and  de  Montebello,  you're 
talking  to  two  very  strong  personalities, 
and  so  like  moths  to  the  light  bulb,  people 
tend  to  come  to  us." 

"Two  very  strong  personalities":   it   is 


hard  to  see  either  one  ot  them  giving  up 
power,  to  the  other  or  to  anyone  else.  So, 
the  giant  shows,  the  mega-exhibitions, 
the  blockbusters  will  continue.  They  have 
bec<  line  what  Edmund  Pillshurv  refers  to  as 
"profit  centers."  The  success  or  failure  of 
these  shows  has  become  a  key  measure  ot  a 
museum  director's  success  or  failure.  What 
prevents  all  this  from  becoming  absurd  is 
that  we,  the  spectators  who  flock  to  look  at 
art,  benefit  from  the  museum  directors' 
competition.  It  is  indeed,  as  C  "arter  Brown 
said,  "an  indelible  experience"  to  see  all 
those  Watteaus,  all  those  Manets  in  one 
place  at  one  time.  And  the  two  tall, 
impeccably  dressed  patricians  one  some- 
times notices  amid  the  crowds  staring  at 
the  paintings  may  very  well  be  the  men 
responsible  tor  our  collective  delight.  Each 
of  them  loves  art  as  well  as  power,  and  that 
is  their  saving  grace.  □ 
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mimed  by  asm  m  k  akira 


For  well  over  a  decade,  Akira  Kurosawa — one  of  cinema's  finest 
directors — had  wanted  to  make  Ran,  a  massive  historical  specta- 
cle based  upon  one  of  his  favorite  works  of  literature:  Shake- 
speare's King  Lear.  Although  the  script  was  long  completed,  the 
sets  and  costumes  designed  hy  the  director  himself,  no  money  was 
forthcoming.  !n  the  meantime,  Kurosawa  finished  another  film, 
Kagemusha,  which  he  saw  as  practice  (it  is  the  same  period,  same 
style,  same  kind  of  narrative  pattern)  tor  the  picture  that  he 
wanted  most  to  make. 

That  the  wotld-famous  director  of  Rashomon,  Ikiru,  and  Seven 
Samurai  could  not  get  funding  in  his  own  country  says  something 
about  Japan:  its  movie  industry  avoids  risk;  its  audiences  seem  to 
prefer  program  pictures.  Still,  to  he  fair,  Kurosawa  is  known  to  he 
a  perfectionist  who  is  very  difficult  indeed  until  he  gets  his  way. 
Even  so,  his  attitude  is  perhaps  the  only  one  possible  for  a-director 
who  wants  to  make  fine  films. 

Thus  it  was  that  Kurosawa — a  director  on  a  level  with  the  best: 
Bergman,   Bresson,   the  late  Buriuel — found  himself  unable  to 


Left:  Kurosawa  used  over  200  horses  and  1 ,000  extras  jor  his  epic 
battle  scenes,  whieh  he  often  sketehed  m  advanee  (ab 
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In  Ran,  warring  sons  raise  armies  against  each  other  (bottom  left 

and  right)  and  their  father,  the  Lear-like  Hidetora,  who  in  the  end 

wanders  half-crazed  through  the  fields  (near  right). 


make  a  film  lie  considered  his  most  important.  He  stated  that 
when  he  finished  Kan,  he  could,  it  necessary,  end  hjs  cinematic 
career.  He  also  saul  that  Ran,  which  is  literally  translated  as  "dis- 
order" or  "chaos,"  represented  a  kind  of  final  statement. 

1  le  did  not  explain  further,  hut  one  can  trace  his  reasons.  A 
major  theme  of  Kurosawa's  work  hasheen  power  and  its  misuse.  It 
informed  another  Shakespeare-inspired  film,  Throne  of  Blood 
( 1  c)57) ,  based  upon  Macbeth,  as  well  as  many  of  his  other  pictures. 
Ran  concludes  the  investigations. 

Another  reason  tor  Kurosawa's  so  cherishing  this  new  film  is 
that  it  is,  to  an  extent,  autobiographical.  In  his  other  works,  the 
Japanese  director  has  not  directly  involved  reference  to  his  life.  In 
Ran,  however,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  identifying  himself 
with  the  plot  and  characterization. 

One  sees  the  connection  most  clearly  in  the  parallel  between 
the  later  years  of  Kurosawa  and  those  of  the  warlord  Hidetora 
Ichimonji,  the  Leardike  hero  of  Ran.  Both  men  have  been,  in  a 
sense,  dispossessed.  Hidetora  can  find  no  home,  no  castle  to  take 
him  in.  Kurosawa  could  find  no  studio,  no  funding  for  his  films. 
He  was  spurned  by  his  former  studio,  Toho  (Lear's  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Goneril,  in  this  parallel),  and  ignored  by  the  othets.  So,  he 
was,  like  Lear  himself,  forced  to  wander. 

After  completing  Red  Beard,  Kurosawa  roamed  about  raising 
money  for  the  independently  produced  Dodeskaden  and  then 

wandered  from  the  steppes  of  Russia 
(Dersu  Uzala)  to  the  plains  of  Amer- 
ica (Kagemusha)  in  an  effort  to  find 
someone  (Mosfilm  in  the  Soviet 
I  Union,  George  Lucas  and  Francis 
Coppola  in  the  United  States)  who 
would  take  him  in,  believe  in  him, 
and  allow  him  to  make  the  films  he 
wanted.  For  Ran,  Kurosawa  finally 
found  his  Cordelia  in  France's  Serge  Silberman,  producer  of  the 
latet  films  of  Luis  Bunuel,  and  primarily  because  of  his  backing 
was  able  to  interest  other  investors. 

The  causes  tor  the  neglect  of  Kurosawa  and  his  wandering  on 
the  heath  are  also  a  bit  Lear-like.  Like  the  monarch,  the  director 
has  long  had  a  reputation  tor  being  dictatorial.  In  fact,  he  has 
been  called  Emperor  (Tenno)  Kurosawa — a  role  he  had  to  assume 
in  order  to  make  his  kind  of  films.  In  conformist  Japan,  he  who 
does  not  accommodate  is  singled  out  for  dispraise. 

Also,  like  Lear,  Kurosawa  does  not  hesitate  to  spend  what  he- 
wants,  even  it,  tor  him,  this  involves  running  over  both  schedule 
and  budget.  He  needs  a  large  staff  and  large  casts  for  historical 
pictures  like  Ran.  When  the  studios  complain,  they  are  thus 
echoing  Lear's  middle  daughter,  Regan — all  those  people,  all  this 
expense! 

Run,  indeed,  is  the  most  expensive  Japanese  film  ever  made  (a 
record  formerly  held  by  Kurosawa's  Kagemusha).  The  final  bill 
will  come  to  over  twelve  million  dollars — not  much  by  Star  Wars 
standards,  but  a  lot  for  moviemaking  in  Japan. 

That  Kurosawa  and  the  Lear-like  Hidetora  are  very  close 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  thn  ughout  the  film;  and  when, 
toward  the  end,  the  deposed  but  still-fighting  hero  says  that  he  is 
just  seventy-five  years  old,  one  realizes  the  rightness  ot  the  re- 
mark. Kurosawa  is  himself  this  year  just  seventy-five  years  old. 
One,  final  reason  tor  Kurosawa's  clinging  to  Ran  is  that,  as  he 
has  said,  he  wanted  to  make  a  really  grand  action  film.  Of  course, 
he  had  already  done  so  several  times:  think,  tor  example,  oi  the 
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Ran  cost  ovei  $12  million-   a  record  for  Japanese  films    much  of  u 

spenl  on  intru  ^K1  battle  v  enes  ( L/t)  and  lavish  sixteenths  entury 

sets,  such  as  the  massive  castle  in  ( lotenha  (centei ). 


wonderful  final  reel  ot  Seven  Nammai,  with  its  galloping  horses, 
racing  soldiers,  and  sword  fights.  Latei  films,  however,  did  noi 
allow  the  sheer  bravura  oi  movement  rh.u  he  loves  or  the  propul- 
sivelv  dynamic  editing  that  is  perhaps  his  greatest  talent  oi  all. 

I  [ere,  in  the  finished  Ran,  which  will  open  in  New  York  this 
December,  Kurosawa  outdoes  even  himself.  The  action  is  itself 
extraordinary:  the  battles  with  seemingly  thousands  of  men  and 
horses;  the  rout  of  the  panicked  army,  decimated  by  the  hidden 
enemy;  the  massacre  oi  those  in  the  pillaged  castle;  the  burning  of 
the  castle  keep  and  all  those  within  it — these  are  epic  scenes, 
tilled  with  wonder  and  unforgettable. 

And  they  are  linked  to  themes  sober  enough  to  carry  their  great 
weight,  the  very  themes  of  Lear:  power  and  inhumanity.  The 
three  daughters  are  now  three  sons;  the  fool  is  the  kyogen  actor 
who  accompanies  the  deposed  lord;  and  the  young,  Gloucester- 
like character  does  indeed  have  Ins  eyes  put  out.  The  moot  has 
become  the  mountainous  inner  ranges  of  Kyushu;  the  castles  arc- 
all  in  the  late  Sengoku  (sixteenth-century)  style;  and,  as  in  Lear, 
the  emotions  that  rage  along  with  the  elements  are  universal. 

In  contrast  to  all  ot  this  visual  excitement,  the  human  charac- 
ters are  kept  purposely  flat,  undifferentiated.  As  in  a  Japanese 
genre  screen  in  which  the  people  are  all  types,  so  in  this  film, 
characterization  is,  in  its  psychological  sense,  deliberately 
uncomplicated.  Kurosawa  keeps  our  empathy  at  a  minimum.  The 
attributes  of  those  we  see  are,  once 
stated,  never  varied.  Taro  (Goneril) 
and  Jiro  (Regan)  are  plain  bad, 
Saburo  (Cordelia)  is  plain  good. 
The  kyogen  actor  is  daft,  but  not  so 
much  st)  that  he  cannot  sec  his  lord's 
insanity.  And  Hidetora  himself 
makes  hut  a  single  psychological 
movement — from  pride  to  pathos. 


In  Kan,  character  is  truly  destiny,  and  the  camera  views  this 
immobility  from  afar.  There  are  few  close-ups.  Our  hopes  and 
tears  are  never  solicited.  The  combination  of  detailed  action  and 
flat  characterization  is  one  often  seen  in  Japanese  art.  Our  senses 
are  intimately  involved,  but  our  emotions  are  ignored  if  not  re- 
jected.  The  result  is  at  once  acerbic  and  intellectually  stimulating. 

This  is  the  tone,  the  style  that  Kurosawa  needed  tor  Ran,  his 
finest  film  since  Red  Beard,  twenty  years  earlier.  It  evokes  an  ele- 
giac atmosphere,  suggesting  the  end  of  things,  the  disorder  into 
which  we  have  fallen,  with  little  hope  of  recovery.  Men  in  the 
j^rip  of  rheir  environment:  Kurosawa  wanted  us  to  witness  them 
with  detachment  and  undisturbed  by  emotion.  Only  in  that  way 
can  the  fate  of  one  group  ot  people  be  seen  as  the  fate  of  us  all. 

Ran  is  not  only  an  allegory  ot  Kurosawa's  own  lite  but  a  parable 
of  all  ot  our  lives.  From  a  sometimes  sentimental  humanism  (the 
baby  in  Rashomon,  for  example),  Kurosawa  has  moved  closer  to  a 
more  precise  and  honest  statement  concerning  humanity  and  its 
predicament.  That  is  what  Shakespeare  did  as  well  and,  in  Lear, 
left  us  a  tragedy  with  little  hope  but  much  understanding. 

In  Ran,  Kurosawa — :in  Shakespeare-like  fashion — has  shown 
lis  the  tragedy  of  the  human  dilemma.  He  has  done  it  with  great 
honesty  and  so  thrills  our  senses  that  we  can  never  torget  his  les- 
son. To  make  this  statement  was  perhaps  the  director's  most 
important  reason  tor  creating  this  extraordinary  film.  D 

Donald  Richie,  the  foremost  Western  expert  on  Japanese  cinema,  is 
the  author  of  The  Films  of  Akira  Kurosawa. 
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Goodness  only  knows  why  God 
made  the  rhinoceros.  And  from 
our  vantage,  the  Almighty  must 
have  had  indigestion  when  turning  out  the 
wildebeest,  and  an  oft  day  when  inventing 
the  alligator.  By  contrast,  we  must  agree 
that  one  of  the  best  things  He  put  together 
is  the  Labrador  retriever.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent, hardworking,  well-balanced,  playful 
animal!  God  gave  this  dog  the  drive  of  a 
stallion,  the  heart  of  a  lion,  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  baby-sitter,  an  intelligence  rated 
at  the  top  of  the  animal  kingdom's.  No 
question  about  it,  he's  one  of  the  finest 
hunting  dogs  that  ever  existed.  The  Lab 
has  worked  for  man  for  five  hundred  years; 
we  don't  know  what  he  was  doing  before 
that,  but  you  can  bet  your  hoarded  Milk- 
Bones  that  he  was  happily  helping  man 
somehow. 

Today,  the  Labrador  is  the  third-most- 
popular  breed  in  America.  That,  paradox- 
ically, spells  trouble — or  worse.  Already, 
the  dog  is  being  overbred  not  for  hunting 
but  for  the  show  and  pet  markets.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Lab  is  also  one  of  our  leading 
conservationists,  which  just  may  be  the 
salvation  of  the  line.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,800,000  work  in  the  duck  and  goose 
blinds  in  this  country.  Their  job  is  to 
retrieve  downed  game.  They  have  an 
understanding  for  their  work  that  is  almost 
human  and  perform  so  well  as  a  team  with 
the  hunter  that  the  dog  work  is  a  major 
part  of  the  sport.  Many  hunters  will  justify 
waterfowl  hunting  for  the  pleasures  of 
working  with  the  dog. 

Waterfowl  hunting?  I  for  one  am  a  late 
sleeper  and  enjoy  lolling  in  bed,  except 

A  hunter  shouts  the  news:  the  geese  are  on 
the  wing  over  Chesapeake  Bay. 


during  goose  season.  Even  then  it's  a  tough 
business  tor  me  to  get  up  before  dawn.  I 
know  I  must  noiselessly  stumble  around  a 
frigid  bedroom  while  I  don  $100  silk  long 
Johns,  $30  worth  of  silk  booties  and  two 
pair  of  wool  stockings,  $90  half-inch-thick 
wool  pants,  a  worthless  work  shirt,  a  $37 
flannel  overshirt,  a  $75  sweater,  and  a 
down  vest — no  cost;  it  was  a  gift.  Sneaking 
downstairs  so  as  not  to  awaken  the  family, 
I  fumble  for  my  $190  insulated  waders, 
$200  camouflage  parka,  $1.95  wool  hat, 
and  $17  Thinsulate  lined  gloves  and  fill 
my  $37.50  steel  Thermos  with  coffee.  In 
the  garage,  already  atop  my  four-wheel- 
drive  Bronco  II,  are  my  hunting  canoe  and 
outboard;  inside  the  vehicle  are  my  shells, 
shotguns,  and  full  rip  of  decoys  (list  prices 
not  given  tor  fear  my  wife  will  read  this). 

Dog  and  hunter  are  now  ready  to  pro- 
vide, on  a  good  day,  twenty  dollars'  worth 
of  meat  for  the  table. 

How  exhilarating  it  is  in  the  dark, 
launching  the  boat  in  a  northeast  gale, 
loading  it  by  flashlight,  trying  to  start  the 
bitter-cold  outboard  engine,  and  finally 
paddling  to  the  goose  blind.  Wh.it  could 
be  more  exciting  than  breaking  the  ice  and 
wading  hip  deep  to  set  out  the  decoys 
before  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  appear.7  And 
all  the  time,  Tar,  my  black  Lab,  is  frolick- 
ing in  the  water  as  you  and  I  would  do  in  a 
hot  Jacuzzi.  This  is  such  fun!  Suddenly  the 
dog  freezes,  head  high;  then  I  too  hear  the 
whistle  of  wings.  We  both  scramble  for 
shore  and  the  blind. 

Excitement!  That's  when  the  heart 
heats  the  brain.  As  ducks  fly  by  they 
announce  God's  wish  "There  shall  he 
light."  Again,  after  I  have  a  coffee  to  let 
things  settle,  Tar's  head  jerks  skyward, 
alert.  The  geese  are  coming  in!  We  both 
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crouch.  Four;  no,  it's  five,  a 
straggler.  I  stand,  and  a  goose  is 
downed  in  the  decoys;  a  second 
is  winged  and  flies  on  tor  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  and 
dumps  in,  wounded.  Tar.  in 
the  blind  with  me,  could  nor 
sec  the  tails. 

The  Lab,  with  the  excite- 
ment ot  a  child,  follows  my 
hand  signals.  He  is  told  by 
hand  not  to  take  the  dead  goose 
close  by,  in  the  decoys,  but 
instead  to  go  way  out  tor  the 
wounded  one  first.  With  a  run- 
ning dive,  he  hits  the  water  like  a  truck 
and  swims  with  great  ease,  passing  the 
dead  goose  off  to  his  left  by  only  fifteen 
yards.  He  looks  over,  ignores  it,  and  swims 
on  the  line  given  by  hand  signal,  through 
the  decoys  and  out  beyond  them  by  a  good 
seventy  yards. 

Swimming  efficiently,  low  in  the  water, 
he  can't  see  the  swimming  wounded  goose. 
I  can.  A  blast  from  my  whistle  stops  the 
dog.  Treading  water,  he  turns  to  me  for 
instructions.  My  arm  signal  shows  him  his 
new  direction,  an  angle  back  to  the  left. 
Now  on  the  right  course,  he  turns  to  do  his 
job.  Another  correction  is  needed  in 
direction.  I  stop  him,  and  my  second  hand 
signal  sends  him  straight  back.  You  can 
tell  the  moment  he  spots  the  bird.  His  own 
swimming  speed  lifts  him  in  the  water,  and 
his  head  comes  high.  As  he  gets  to  the 
goose,  it  dives.  Tar  paddles  excitedly  in  a 
ci  cle,  looking  frantically  in  all  directions. 
Around  he  goes  like  a  top.  Up  comes  the 
goose  for  air  some  twenty-five  feet  away. 


The  dog  thrusts  in;  the  goose  dives;  Tar 
dives.  They  come  up  together,  with  the 
dog  in  charge.  Returning  to  me  proudly 
carrying  the  goose,  Tar  comes  ashore  head 
high,  tail  wagging,  and  delivers  his  charge 
to  hand.  Without  shaking  or  being  told, 
he  runs  back  to  the  water  and  lunges  in  to 
make  the  simple  retrieval  ot  the  other  bird, 
lying  in  the  decovs. 

The  dead  bird  was  definitely  in  the 
bag.  With  a  good  Labrador,  so  is 
the  wounded  bird,  who  could  have 
gotten  away.  If  a  hunter  does  not  retrieve  a 
wounded  bird  he  has  a  right  to  shoot 
another;  with  a  working  retriever,  there  is 
no  waste.  That  is  the  kind  ot  conservation 
work  the  hunter  needs,  and  when  the  work 
is  well  done,  it  brings  tears  ot  joy  to  a  hunt- 
er's eyes. 

Where  did  this  paragon  ot  dogs  come 
from.'  It  took  me  two  years  and  20,000 
miles  ot  travel  to  find  the  answer  isee  pages 
1 15-16),  for  the  Labrador  retriever  was  a 


complete  enigma.  Even  his 
name  remains  a  riddle.  The 
dog  never  set  toot  in  Labrador 
until  the  twentieth  century. 

America  was  not  readv  tor 
the  Labrador  until  the  roaring 
twenties,  when  men  ot  wealth 
discovered  and  indulged  in  the 
shooting  sports  with  the  aristo- 
crats of  England  and  Scotland. 
Scottish  grouse  shooting  in 
particular,  with  its  pomp  and 
ceremony,  color  and  dress,  had 
a  special  social  and  sporting 
elegance.  In  true  Gatsbv  style, 
the  Americans  imported  the  whole  sport: 
British  tweeds,  fine  guns,  even  the  game- 
keeper and  his  hardworking  Labrador. 
That  is  how  the  dog  got  here. 

The  Lab  added  color  to  the  Scottish- 
style  weekend  shoots  that  became  the 
vogue.  The  events  had  as  much  razzle-daz- 
zle as  the  most  lavish  of  Hollywood  pro- 
ductions. Since  the  natural  environment 
o{  the  Scottish  moors  was  lacking,  every- 
thing had  to  be  staged,  even  the  flying 
birds.  There  were  elaborate  lunches  on  the 
lawn  and  formal,  chic  dinner  parties  after 
the  shoot.  But  it  was  all  built  on  money, 
and  when  money  dried  up  in  the  Great 
Depression,  the  posh  extravaganzas  that 
simulated  British  driven  shoots  ended. 

The  relatively  tew  Labs  in  this  country 
at  that  time  seemed  doomed.  A  dog  that 
did  not  point  and  retrieved  only  upland 
birds  had  no  place  in  our  hunter's  kennel. 
Then,  American  ingenuity  saved  the  day. 
In  the  early  1930s,  the  dog  was  tried  on 
waterfowl  hunting,  where  his  great  skill 


Above:  Floyd  Price,  of Kennedyville,  Maryland,  prepares  for  the  hunt.  Bclou-.  Playtime  at  the  Southland  Kennel,  in  Stafford,  Virginia. 
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BREEDING  FOR  THE  SHOW  RING  DOOMS  TH 


made  him  an  instani  sue  c  ess.  In  titts  years, 
the  Labrador  became  the  most  populai  ol 
all  the  hunting  dogs  in  America,  upland  or 
waterfowl.  Bui  soon  another  kind  ol  prob 
lem  appeared. 

The  dog  was  the  favorite  of  royalty.  In 
I  ngland,  the  stewards  ol  the  breed  were 
earls,  dukes,  and  even  kings  and  queens. 
In  America,  our  bluebloods  those  in  the 
social  registei  and  families  of  fortune — 
sponsored  the  dog,  lending  him  an  aura  oi 
i  lass.  When  his  grand  disposition  became 
known,  the  I  ab  became  the  darling  ol  the 
general  pet  market.  It  became  stylish  to 
have  the  Lab  in  station  wagons  .ill  ovei 
America,  and,  from  there,  his  popularity 
grew  and  grew . 

When  the  dog  appears  on  the  best-seller 
list,  the  dollar  signs  also  appear,  and  th<i 
breed  is  headed  tor  trouble.  Unfortunate-  ■ 
ly,  the  very  organization  whose  chartered 
purpose  is  to  oversee  and  protect  the  future 
ot  our  dogs — the  American  Kennel  Club 
—  is  the  very  one  whose  polit  ies  and  prac- 
tices are  destroying  our  hunting  dogs.  ./ 

The  ARC  runs  the  bit;  dog  sliowsTThe 
purpose  ot  the  show  ring  for  hunting  dogs 
should  be  to  judge  a  dog  on  his  conforma- 
tion, which  in  turn  i^  based  on  the  kind  of 
work  the  dog  is  supposed  to  do.  You  want 
to  end  up  with  a  dog  that  looks  good  and 
works  well,  whatever  his  job.  Well,  that 
makes  for  fine  preambles  to  official  show- 
ring  standards,  rules,  and  regulations,  but 
things  do  not  work  that  way.  Too  many, 
practically  all,  of  the  people  in  the  show 
and  breeding  game  who  handle  Labradors 
do  not  hunt.  How  can  they  formulate  and 
write  the  physical  standard  for  our  hunting 
dogs  and  oversee  those  standards  if  they 
don't  know  the  dogs'  job?  Instead,  the 
show  ring  has  become  the  place  for  devel- 
oping fads  in  dogs,  tor  selling  the  fad  in  the 
pet  marketplace  and  neglecting  the  dogs' 
real  purpose. 

Case  in  point:  Our  most  popular  dog  is 
the  American  cocker  spaniel.  Early  prints 
of  New  England  landscapes  commonly 
show  the  hunter  walking  in  the  woods 
with  a  pair  of  "sweet"  cockers  bounding 
before  him.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  cocker 
was  a  great  hunter;  today  that  little  fellow 
could  not  hunt  his  way  to  the  meat  counter 
in  a  supermarket.  His  hunting  instinct  is 
gone,  his  hunting  coat  has  been  ruined, 
his  disposition  turned  uncertain — all  be- 
cause he  was  overbred. 

Next  case:  Dog  number  two  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  the  poodle.  He  comes  in  all 
sizes,  from  royal  down  to  toy.  Originally, 
his  purpose  was  to  be  with  the  hunters  in 


the  duck  marsh.  Now,  the  show  people 
"dress"  him  with  pompoms  and  ribbons 
and  sit  him  among  the  ladies  .h  .1  cafe.  The 
change  from  the  field  to  the  boudoir  has 
been  so  complete  that  although  lie  sin 
vives  well  as  .1  magnificent  friend,  he  is  lost 
as  a  hunter:  the  instinct  was  bred  out  and 
replaced  with  pompoms. 

Case  number  three:  The  Irish  setter 
tod.n  has  .1  silk\  coat  that  flows  almost  to 
the  ground.  What  a  mess  he  would  be  in 
the  woods!  I  le's  as  high-strung  as  a  drunk-/ 
en  allc\  cat,  ~\nd  even  it  he  could  ge 
through  the  cover  ot  the  hunting  field,  h 

Tar  (L/t)  and  Pitch  in  training  session. 


A  GLIMMER  OF  HOPE 


Anew  organization  called  the 
North  American  Hunting 
Retriever  Association 
(NAHRA)  has  come  into  being  to  save 
the  hunting  retrievers.  It  conducts  the 
largest  testing  program  for  hunting  re- 
trievers, and  clubs  have  been  formed 
from  coast  to  coast  and  in  Canada.  A 
working  standard  has  been  written,  and 
field  tests  are  being  run  against  this 
standard.  Unlike  in  field  trials,  these 
dogs  are  run  to  find  dogs  that  can  pass 
the  hunting  standard.  Dogs  are  tested 
on  three  levels:  as  "started"  dogs,  as 
intermediate  hunters,  and  as  senior 
hunters.  As  dogs  win  their  titles,  by 
passing  the  standard,  they  are  recorded. 
The  aims  of  the  organization  are  to 
improve  the  trainingof  the  hunting  dog 
and  to  produce  a  trustworthy  stud  hook 
for  long-term  breeding  purposes.  For 
further  information,  write:  NAHRA, 
Box  154,  Swanton,  Vermont  05488. 


no  longer  has  a  hunting  nose.  It's  been 
bred  out.  Popularity  through  the  show  ring 
and  breeding  by  the  nonhunter  tor  sales  to 
the  pet  market  ruined  this  dog.  1  he  list  ot 
ruined  hunting  breeds  is  long. 

Breeding  tor  the  field  takes  ,1  concen- 
trated ettort  where  only  the  best  hunting 
stock  should  be  used.  Breeding  tor  the 
show  ring  dooms  the  hunting  dog  because 
held  skills  are  ignored.  The  problem  is  that 
the  AKC  is  the  only  big-league  dog  game 
in  town.  Few  dare  to  criticize  it — the  dog 
writers  in  America  tear  its  monopoly  posi- 
tion, and  so  do  most  of  the  publications  in 
which  their  writings  appear. 

As  .1  result,  no  one  takes  the  responsibil- 
ity for  a  ruined  hunting  breed.  Do  those 
who  should  be  concerned  think  that  cock- 
er pups  or  Irish  setter  pups  or  any  of  the 
other  breeds  that  have  been  ruined  for 
hunting  in  the  AKC  show  ring  were  just 
born  one  day  not  able  to  hunt.7  It  takes 
years  of  "work"  to  breed  the  hunting 
instinct  out  of  a  species.  It  wasn't  just  one, 
unfortunate  mistake;  it  took  generations  of 
mistakes  to  get  the  end  product — a  hunt- 
ing dog  that  can't  hunt. 

There  is  not  one  modern-day  kennel 
club  on  the  continent  of  Europe  (that 
excludes  England)  that  does  not  control  its 
member  clubs.  If  something  starts  to  go 
wrong  with  a  dog,  the  national  club  tells 
the  breed  club  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
hoard  and  get  their  act  together.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  a  national  club.  Yet  the 
American  Kennel  Club,  our  governing 
body,  simply  stands  by  and  watches  a  dog 
lose  his  real  purpose. 

The  harm  at  home  is  compounded  by 
doings  in  the  English  show  ring.  The  Lab  is 
England's  second-most-popular  dog,  hut 
there  are  two  distinct  British  Labs.  The 
sportsmen  have  their  dogs,  relatively  few, 
and  the  show  people  have  theirs,  the  vast 
majority.  Although  anyone  can  hunt  in 
the  United  States  if  he  can  pay  the  state 
license  fee,  in  Great  Britain  the  sport  is  for 
the  aristocratic  few.  Thus,  over  90  percent 
ot  the  British  retrievers  never  see  feathers 
in  their  whole  life,  except  on  the  hats  of 
the  ladies  of  the  show  ring. 

What  makes  the  situation  in  Britain  so 
harmful  to  us  is  that  the  AKC  show  people 
feel  that  if  they  import  English  judges  for 
their  show  ring,  the  judges  bring  a  piece  of 
the  queen  with  them.  As  any  show  person 
will  tell  you,  British  judges  ot  dog  breeds 
originating  in  Great  Britain  draw  twice  the 
entries;  we  are  enamored  ot  them.  This 
may  be  great  for  the  AKC  gate  but  it  is  di- 
saster for  the  AKC  dog.    British   show 
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judges,  like  "in  AiiR'iu  an  show  judges,  are 
not  hunters,  yei  thc\  advise  oui  breeders 
on  how  to  develop  "better"  Labradors. 
Ask  a  British  judge  what  it  takes  to  \\  in  in 
the  show  ring  and  he  will  sell  you  some 
thing  with  "bone"  out  of  his  English  ken- 
nel and  ship  it  over  here.  That  English 
shew  I  ah,  whk  h  has  not  hunted  foi  fifteen 
generations,  is  a  retrievei  in  name  only. 
We  are  importing  useless  bloodlines  foi 
.mr  best  remaining  hunting  dog — and  the 
Aki. '  smiles  its  approval. 

The  show  ring  is  a  beauty  pageant  where 
disposition,  work,  and  brains  do  not  mat 
ter.  Beauty  involvesfads.  1  ook  at  thedog's 
color.  Tho  original  Lab  was  black.  The 
yellow  coloi  was  recessive  and  appeared 
onh,  \  ei\  oc<  asionally.  But  yellow  became 
a  fad,  and  yellow  1  abs  were  pupp\  milled 
at  such  a  rate  that  you  can  hardly  rind  a 
black  I  ab  in  England,  ex<  ept  for  the  hunt- 
ing dogs.  The  same  thing  seems  to  be  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States.  When  you 
breed  for  color  and  neglect  the  work  and 
brains,  you  get  a  different  dog.  Now  choc- 
olate— a  narrower  slice  ot  the  recessive 
yellow  is  the  current  fad,  and  dark  brown 
I  abs  bring  a  higher  price  in  the  market- 
place. There  is  another  price,  too.  Ask  the 
hunter;  he'll  tell  you  that  most  chocolates 
as  hunting  dogs  are  not  worth  the  dot;  food 
they  eat. 

It's  all  well  and  <:ood  to  surest  that  the 
hunter  not  buy  show  dogs,  but  no  one — 
the  average  duck  hunter  included — can 
tell  by  looking  at  a  pup  what  he  is  getting; 
they  all  look  the  same.  That  is  why  people 
believe  that  the  AKC  stamp  of  approval 
protects  them  and  ensures  that  they  are 
getting  pure-bred  dogs.  They  are  pure,  all 
right — pure  nonhunting. 

It  is  true  that  a  major  activity  of  the 
AKC  is  the  held  trial  tor  retrievers.  Re- 
triever field  trials  began  some  fifty  years 
ago  in  America  as  held  tests  to  simulate 
hunting  situations  in  order  to  identify  the 
best  hunters  tor  breeding,  but  with  ineffec- 
tual governing  direction  by  the  AKC,  the 
field  trial  today  is  not  what  it  was  once  or 
what  it  should  he.  It  has  become  a  game 
unto  itself  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
hunting,  a  sort  of  expensive 
obedience  test  that  is  useless  to 
the  hunter.  Through  lax  man- 
agement, the  AKC  allowed  to 
happen  in  the  field  trial  what 
happened  in  the  show  ring:  the 
development  of  a  separate  dog. 
The  AKC  field-trial  dog  does 
not  have  the  conformation 
needed  to  win  in  the  AKC 

Left:  A  Lab  joyfully  plunges  to 
work  amid  duck  decoys. 
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In  a  blind,  the  dog  hears  wing  beats. 

show  ring,  and  their  show  dog  is  an  idiot  in 
the  hunting  field.  Yet  both  become  AKC 
champions! 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  AKC  regis- 
tered 6,500  Labrador  pups  a  year.  Today 
the  figure  is  well  over  70,000,  of  which 
about  96  percent  come  from  pet  or  show 
lines.  The  remaining  4  percent — the 
hunting  Labrador — is  clearly  in  danger.  It 
is  time  to  demand  change.  Why  should  our 
magnificent  Lab  go  the  way  of  the  cocker, 
the  Irish  setter,  the  hunting  beagle,  and 
the  poodle? 


THE  ORIGIN 
OF  THE  SPECIES 


The  first  mention  of  the  dog  in 
shooting  literature  was  in  1814. 
Col.  Peter  Hawker,  in  his  book 
Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen,  which  has 
been  in  almost  continual  print  to  this  day, 
describes  the  great  hunting  abilities  ot  the 
short-coated,  medium-size  dog  from  New- 
foundland. Hawker  continues,  "Poole 
[Harbour,  in  England]  was,  till  of  late 
years,  the  best  place  to  buy  Newfoundland 
dogs  [Labs),  but  now  they  are  becoming 
much  more  scarce,  owing,  the  sailors 
observed,  to  the  strictness  of  those... tax 


gatherers."  The  nineteenth-century  dog 
writers,  who  knew  more  about  dogs  than 
the\  did  about  history,  already  knew  that 
the  big  Newfoundland  dog  had  been 
brought  to  England  around  1760.  Over- 
looking the  fa<  ts  thai  it  did  not  hunt  and, 
indeed,  shared  only  two  traits  with  the 
smaller  dog  a  friendly  disposition  and  a 
phenomenal  ability  to  swim — the  writers 
assumed  that  the  new,  smaller  dog  was  an 
offshoot  ot  the  big  dog.  They  took  Hawker 
at  face  value  and  called  the  dog — which 
became  scarce  because  ot  an  import  duty — 
a  lesser  Newfoundland.  Subsequently,  it 
was  widely  accepted  that  the  big  dog  was 
the  original  dog. 

This  conventional  wisdom  was  mistak- 
en: some  research  would  have  shown  that 
the  smaller  dog  was  the  original  and  that 
the  big  dray  animal  was  bred  up  from  it. 
More  research  would  have  revealed  that 
only  aristocratic  hunters  were  buying  the 
smaller  dog  and  that  this  group  would 
hardly  have  objected  so  strongly  to  a  small 
tax  that  the  dog  would  become  scarce. 
What  really  happened  in  Poole  Harbour 
about  1800  to  make  the  dog  hard  to  come 
by? 

Some  earlier  history  provides  the  an- 
swer. After  his  voyage  in  1497  to  New- 
foundland, the  explorer  John  Cabot  re- 
ported that  there  were  so  many  fish  off  the 
Grand  Banks  that  you  could  lower  a  buck- 
et with  a  rock  in  it  and  pull  it  up  full  offish. 
The  next  year,  the  English  fishing  fleet 
started  to  exploit  the  resource.  Poole  Har- 
bour, the  world's  largest  natural  port, 
became  the  staging  grounds  each  year  for 
the  10,000-man  fishing  fleet  and,  in 
effect,  its  home  base. 

By  1504,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese were  fishing  the  Grand  Banks; 
each  staked  out  their  own  area;  there  was 
enough  for  all.  Only  the  English  con- 
ducted shore  fishing;  the  other  nations 
lived  on  and  fished  directly  from  their 
boats.  Shore  fishing,  I  discovered  in  the 
archives  at  Poole  Harbour,  was  done  in 
teams  ot  four.  Two  worked  in  the  cleaning 
and  drying  sheds  near  what  is  now  Avalon , 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  Newfoundland, 
and  two  worked  from  a  small 
dory,  fishing  with  long  lines  for 
cod.  (The  lines,  hundreds  of 
feet  long,  have  a  baited  hook 
every  foot  and  a  half. )  The  two 
in  the  boat  always  took  along  a 
dog.  Why  a  dog,  and  what 
dog? 

Historians  of  the  big  New- 
foundland dog  have   tried  to 

Left:  The  dog  keeps  an  alert  eye 
on  an  already  downed  goose. 
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show  that  the  original  dog  was  indigenous 
to  the  island  and  that  the  Indians  were 
using  it.  But  the  Dorset  Indians,  who  lived 
in  the  northern  section  and  died  out  200 
years  before  Cabot  "arrived,"  had  neither 
boats  nor  dogs.  As  for  their  successors,  the 
Beothuk  Indians,  their  life-style  was  so 
sad,  reported  the  historians  the  Cartwright 
brothers  in  the  early  1700s,  that  they 
"weren't  even  comforted  by  God  with  a 
dog."  So,  what  dog  did  the  fishermen  use? 
In  those  days,  Newfoundland  was  not  a 
colony;  it  was  a  fishing  station.  By  a  law 
promulgated  by  King  James  I,  no  one  could 
settle  on  the  island.  No  house  could  be 
built  with  a  chimney — meaning  that  no 
one  could  live  there  through  the  long,  cold 
winter.  The  reasoning  was  that  if  people 
were  allowed  to  settle,  they  would  take 
over  the  fishing  business  and  thus  cut  the 
absentee  financial  backers  of  London, 
Bristol,  and  Poole  out  of  the  picture.  In 
addition,  if  the  government  prevented 
colonization,  then  a  big  fishing  fleet  would 
necessarily  cross  the  ocean  each  year.  That 
worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  During 
any  emergency,  such  as  war,  when  the 
British  navy  needed  manpower,  the  fish- 
ing fleet  could  supply  a  built-in  trained 
source  of  seamen  immediately. 

ut  each  fall,  after  the  fishing  fleet 
left,  its  ships  loaded,  somebody 
had  to  repair  the  sheds,  wharves, 
dories,  winter  damage,  and  so  on  and  get 
the  place  ready  for  the  resumption  of  fish- 
ing in  the  spring.  Since  the  winters  were 
harsh,  this  had  to  be  a  job  for  the  most 
skilled  woodsmen  and  hunters  of  six- 
teenth-century England — the  men  of 
Devon.  Rectuitedforthejob,  they  became 
known  as  the  work  crews  and  were  sent  to 
Newfoundland  each  autumn.  Since  they 
had  to  work  and  also  feed  themselves,  they 
got  their  food  the  same  way  they  did  at 
home:  they  took  a  hunting  dog.  What  dog 
did  they  have  and  what  dog  did  they 
take? 

In  the  Booke  of  Hunting,  written  in  1575 
and  now  in  the  rare-books  section  oi  the 
Princeton  University  Library,  the  author 
George  Turberville  discusses  the  hunting 
dogs  of  western  England.  The  St.  Huberts 
hound,  which  is  pictured  in  a  woodcut 
print  and  described  in  the  Elizabethan 
text,  is  clearly  the  ancestot  of  today's 
Labrador.  This  French  dog,  having  en- 
tered England  in  the  1 500s  and  beer,  used 
by  the  men  of  Devon,  was  just  another  one 
of  the  "tools"  they  took  with  them  to  New- 
foundland. The  dog  was  bred  out  of  exis- 


This  daguerreotype  (circa  1851),  ararefind, 
shows  the sternthirdearlofMalmesbury and 

— for  the  first  tune — a  Labrador  retriever. 

Right:  The  author  andTarretumhome  at 

the  end  of  an  absolutely  perfect  day 

tence  in  England,  but  on  the  island  it 
stayed  pute. 

Ren  ember,  pets  in  such  a  poor  society 
must  earn  their  keep.  The  breed  was  estab- 
lished on  the  island  and  worked  not  only  as 
a  hunter  for  the  work  crews  in  the  winter 
but  also  as  a  helper  for  the  fishermen  in  the 
more  moderate  seasons.  According  to  doc- 
uments in  the  Poole  archives,  the  dog  was 
used  to  dive  overboard  and  catch  the  cod- 
fish that  thrashed  off  the  hook  as  the  long 
lines  were  brought  up  from  the  ocean 
floor.  The  documents  also  provide  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  smaller  dog  w  as  the 
original  dog — not  the  bigger  Newfound- 
land dog  that  was  bred  up  from  the  Lab 
much  later  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  a  dray  animal  was  needed  to  drag 
firewood  to  the  first  settlement. 

Now,  why  had  the  dogs  become  scarce 
in  Poole  in  1814?  The  political  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  Newfoundland  was 
changed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  under  which  the  French  were  kicked 
off  the  island  and  moved  to  the  Canadian 
mainland.  As  a  result,  the  British  navy 
eventually  relaxed  its  vigilance.  That  al- 
lowed ship  jumpers  slowly  to  establish  set- 
tlements on  Newfoundland,  the  first  of 
which  was  St.  John's.  By  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century,  settlers  had  taken  over  the 
fishing  industry  there.  When  the  money 
interests  in  England  saw  their  old  deal 
crumble,  they  converted  the  cod-fishing 
fleet  oi  Newfoundland  to  seal  hunting  in 
Labrador.  That  meant  that  ships  were  not 


trading  with  Newfoundland,  which  in 
turn  explains  why  the  small  Newfound- 
land hunting  dogs  were  hard  to  come  by  in 
Poole.  England. 

The  change  was  gradual,  and  before  the 
fishing  fleet  quit  its  annual  trip  to  New- 
foundland, a  tew  hunting  dogs  entered 
England.  The  first  recorded  date  was  1 809, 
five  years  before  Hawker's  book.  That  date 
appears  in  Lord  Malmesburys  family  game 
book,  a  record  of  his  forty  years  as  a  sports- 
man. The  second  earl  of  Malmeshurv  lived 
at  Heron  Court,  four  miles  from  Poole 
Harbour.  He  bought  dogs  from  the  return- 
ing sea  captains  and  maintained  a  full 
hunting  kennel  of  the  black  working  dog 
that  Col.  Peter  Hayvker  wrote  about.  He 
was  not  the  only  one  to  import  the  dog  but 
was  unique  in  keeping  the  line  pute.  In 
1841 ,  when  the  earl  died,  his  son  the  third 
earl  kept  the  line  of  dogs  going;  he  did  not 
breed  them  to  other  hunting  dogs  in  order 
to  improve  the  other  lines. 

Meantime,  in  Scotland,  the  fifth  duke 
of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbury  in  about 
1835  had  bought  from  a  seaman  returning 
from  Newfoundland  to  Greenock  Harbour 
the  same  black  dog  that  had  appeared  in 
Poole  earlier;  he  called  it,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  "Labrador  retriever."  He  started  a 
hunting  kennel  with  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Lord  Home,  ancestor  o(  Sir  Alec 
Douglas-Home.  This  kennel  thrived  until 
sometime  in  the  late  1870s  or  early  eight- 
ies, when  disease  or  some  other  sort  of 
trouble  wiped  it  out. 

ot  much  later,  two  earls,  the  sixth 
duke  oi  Buccleuch  and  the 
twelfth  earl  of  Home,  went  to  the 
south  coast  of  England  on  the  pretext  of 
visiting  Home's  sick  aunt  in  Bourne- 
mouth. Their  real  reason  was  to  go  duck 
shooting,  which  was  there  the  best  in  Eng- 
land. Bournemouth  is  next  to  Poole.  By 
chance,  they  met  the  third  earl  of  Malmes- 
hurv, now  an  old  man,  who  invited  the 
younger  men  to  hunt  on  his  estate.  When 
they  saw  Malmesbury's  dogs,  they  told  the 
old  earl  of  their  dogs  at  home  and  the 
plight  of  their  kennel.  The  old  man  gave 
them  six  dogs  to  take  back  to  Scotland  to 
start  their  family  kennel  again.  A  few  years 
later,  the  earl  of  Malmesbury  died  and  his 
kennel  disappeared,  but  the  pure  line  that 
he  had  preserved  continued  at  the  Buc- 
cleuch kennels.  All  Labradors  today  have 
lines  that  go  back  to  those  six  dogs.  □ 

Richard  A.  Wolters  is  the  author  of  The 
Labrador  Retriever. 
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Visitors  to  Butterfield  and  Butterfield 
will  nonce  something  unexpected 
this  month:  set  prices.  No,  the  venerable 
San  Francisco  auction  house  has  not 
thrown  in  the  hammer.  The  break  with 
tradition  comes  about  as  the  result  ot 
more-momentous  changes  on  the  tar  side 
ot  the  Pacific.  The  Chinese  government 
has  decided  to  part  with  some  of  the  coun- 
try's cultural  heritage,  and  BckB  is  where 
they  have  decided  to  unload  it. 

As  collectors  ot  Chinese  antiques  have 
long  been  aware,  the  People's  Republic 
owns  whole  warehouses  ot  furniture,  rugs, 
and  art  objects  of  all  kinds,  amassed  during 
the  midcenfury  revolutionary  upheavals. 
For  the  last  four  or  five  years,  dealers  from 
abroad  have  been  given  limited  access  to 
these  stores  but  in  general  been  allowed  to 
export  only  twentieth-century  reproduc- 
tions— bright,  gaudy  merchandise  ot  the 
second  rank.  Now,  the  government  itself, 
acting  as  its  own  agent,  is  shipping 
antiques  ot  museum  quality,  or  just  below, 
tor  sale  abroad.  Having  been  called  in  to 
advise  on  the  selection,  Butterfield  and 
Butterfield  ottered  its  ample,  inviting 
showrooms  as  sales  space,  at  no  charge. 
The  offer  was  too  good  to  turn  down. 

The  Chinese  are  bringing  a  shipload  ot 
about  300  examples  from  the  economical- 
ly stable,  highly  refined  Qianlong  and 
Jiaqing  periods  (1736-1821).  There  will 
be  fine  jades  and  textiles,  but  the  prizes  are 
the  two  dozen-odd  superb  pieces  ot  furni- 
ture, like  the  cabinets  shown  here.  As 
Dessa   Bucksbaum,    the   head  ot   BckB's 

A  lacquer  cabinet  as  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
as  for  its  pristine  condition. 
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SHIPMENT 


CHINA  ALLOWS  SOME  TREASURES 
TO  COME  ON  THE  MARKET 


Oriental  division,  says,  "We're  used  to 
seeing  imitations  and  reproductions — or 
later  work  that  inanv  people  find  too  con- 
voluteu  and  ornate.  The  subtlety  and 
superb  craftsmanship  ot  the  rare  lacquer- 
ware  screens,  cabinets,  and  tables  ot  this 
month's  show  will  quite  simply  blow 
people's  minds." 

The  Chinese  shipment  will  be  divided 
up  tor  two  shows  ot  very  different  types. 
The  first,  from  October  1 3  to  October  2  1 , 
is  to  be  held  at  the  China  Art  Center,  in 
Chicago,  and  is  open  by  invitation  only. 
The  guest  list,  prepared  in  China,  includes 
chiefly  dealers  and  collectors  with  whom 
the  Chinese  have  had  prior  dealings.  Then 
comes  BckB's  turn,  from  October  28  to 
November  8.  For  a  while,  it  looked  as  it  the 
San  Francisco  show  would  be  as  closed  as 
Chicago's,  but  at  Bcs.B's  urging  the 
government  tinallv  decided  to  open  it  up 
to  the  general  public  tor  "educational  and 
promotional  purposes. " 

1  o  a  clientele  used  to  shopping  for  Euro- 
pean and  American  antiques,  the  Chinese 
consignment  may  seem  inexpensive.  Last 
year  at  Bcs.B  a  Queen  Anne  secretary  and 
bookcase  fetched  $  1  37  A00.  Nothing  in 
the  current  show  will  be  ticketed  that 
high,  not  even  the  best  examples  of  furni- 
ture from  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  reason  is 
that  the  market  tor  Chinese  antiques  is 
still  relativ  ely  unexplored.  Given  the  Chi- 
nese objects'  scarcity  and  quality,  the  situ- 
ation may  confidently  be  expected  to 
change  in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  don't  expect  any  steals. 
Says  Bucksbaum,  "The  Peking  people  are 
learning  to  do  good  business,  and  they're 
also  vers  honest.  Bargains?  No,  1  don't 
think  so.  The  prices  will  be  fair." 


Contemplation  pieces.  Above:  Serene  vistas 

teeming  with  life.  Right:  Dragons 

chasing  the  flaming  pearls  of  immortality. 

The  special  exhibition  oj  selected  antiques 
and  u< vrks  i >/  art  by  the  China  National  Arts 
and  Crafts  Import  and  Export  Corporation 
runs  fri mi  I  Vt< >/vr  28  to  November  8  and  will 
be  hell  at  Butterfield  and  Butterfield's  show- 
room, at  660  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Collectors  should  also  note  an  event  oj  related 
interest  during  the  house's  major  jail  auctions 
at  us  other  location,  on  Suiter  Street,  from 
\ "( >i  ember  6  through  November  8.  Important 
Oriental  lots  goon  the  bl  >ck  i  m  November  7  at 
10  a.m.  — M.G. 
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'Wavy  check"  choker,  m  subtle  shides  of  coral  mLiid  in  eighteen-karat  yellow  gold. 


NATURAL 

AFFINITIES 


ANGELA  CUMMINGS-THE  ARTIST  OF  FEMALE  ADORNMENT 

BY  CAROLINE  SEEBOHM 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KENRO IZU 
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"Spotted"  choker  and  earrings,  of  eighteen-karat  gold  inlaid  with  black  jade  and  hematite. 


Chains  of  diamond-and-pearl  daisies,  bouquets  of  mother- 
of-pearl  orchids,  sprays  of  multicolored  sapphires,  waves  of 
black  jade  and  opal,  clusters  of  gold  and  silver  stars — this  is 
the  signature  work  of  the  designer  Angela  Cummings.  What  it 
most  evokes  are  the  movement,  traceries,  textures,  and  light  and 
shade  of  nature. 

Cummings  makes  no  secret  of  her  inspiration.  "When  I'm  not 
designing  jewelry,  I'm  gardening,"  she  says.  "Plants  and  flowers 
are  very  important  to  me."  Living  and  working  in  a  Connecticut 
cottage  (with  an  ample  garden  behind  it),  she  can  indulge  her 
interest  in  the  way  things  grow.  One  of  her  favorite  books  is  On 
Growth  and  Form,  by  D'Arcy  Thompson,  a  study  of  the  biology  of 
forms — the  shape  of  horns,  buds,  seeds,  spiderwebs;  the  ripples 
made  by  the  splash  of  a  pebble  in  a  pond.  On  the  worktable  in  her 
studio  is  a  microscope,  which  she  uses  frequently:  "I  find  some- 
thing in  the  garden  and  bring  it  in  to  analyze  it.  I  was  very  close  to 
becoming  a  biologist." 

That  interest  is  instantly  traceable  from  her  earliest  work.  But- 
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terfly  wings,  wood  grain,  leaf  patterns  are  persistent  themes  in 
Angela  Cummings's  delicately  wrought  necklaces,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, pendants,  and  rings.  "How  does  a  butterfly  wing  work?"  she 
asks  herself.  "How  can  this  shape  hold  up  and  look  wonderful? 
How  can  I  turn  this  form  into  a  clasp?"  The  most  dramatic  expres- 
sion of  this  fascination  is  perhaps  demonstrated  in  her  "snake- 
skin"  series  (see  "Hex  Stone,"  Connoisseur,  January  1985):  opals 
or  mother-of-pearl  inlaid  in  a  gold  network  reminiscent  of  a 
snake's  "enameled  skin, "  as  Shakespeare  put  it.  "I  don't  ever  want 
to  make  a  flower  or  otherwise  duplicate  nature,  because  you 
can't,"  she  cautions.  "I  am  inspired  by  natural  forms,  but  the 
shape  that  I  finally  create  is  not  really  natural." 

In  her  latest  collection,  out  this  autumn,  Cummins  uses  the 
snakeskin  motif  in  a  new  and  quite  beguiling  color  range  of  coral 
and  jade,  two  of  her  favorite  colors.  "I  love  a  palette  in  inlay,"  she 
says.  "I  love  two  shades  of  jade  in  a  bracelet.  They  balance  per- 
fectly. Stones  within  the  same  family  always  harmonize.  You  can- 
not clash  corals — the  various  hues  always  work  together.  But  put 
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'Butterfly  wing"  choker,  of  pastel  jades  inlaid  in  eighteen-karat  yellow  gold. 


two  different  families  together — coral  and  rhodochrosite,  tor 
instance — and  you  risk  everything." 

She  works  in  the  light-rilled  studio  that  was  once  the  garage  of 
the  house  she  shares  with  her  hushand,  Bruce,  seven  cats,  and  a 
woolly  chow  named  Bear.  The  couple  will  soon  have  to  make 
room  and  time  for  a  baby — their  first — which  they  are  expecting 
sometime  this  month.  The  house  is  tull  of  Cummings  touches, 
with  patterns  everywhere,  in  kilim  rugs  and  wall  tiles,  even  in  the 
geometric  wood-inlaid  coffee  table  in  front  of  the  tire.  In  her  stu- 
dio are  books  on  ceramics,  orchids,  snuff  bottles,  bamboo. 
wrought  iron,  fossils,  textiles,  watches — the  basic  ingredients  of  a 
designer's  world.  She  collects  white  seashells,  unornamented 
Chinese  bowls,  but  no  jewelry:  "It  I  did  collect  jewelry,  it  would 
be  old  pieces.  No  one  has  ever  surpassed  the  Egyptians." 

On  the  tloor  in  one  corner  of  the  studio  is  an  elaborately  woven 
basket  that  served  as  the  model  tor  a  new  necklace  design,  an 
entwined  vine  woven  in  gold  made  by  the  skilled  goldsmith 
whom  she  found  in  Germany.  In  another  corner  of  the  room  lies  a 


bundle  ot  fishing  net,  brought  back  from  Anguilla,  which  was  the 
inspiration  tor  her  latest  venture — plates  and  flatware. 

As  such  products  manifest,  this  prettv,  seemingly  fragile  art- 
ist ot  female  adornment  is  also  the  driving  force  behind  a 
complex  and  expanding  business  that  is  about  to  carry  her 
name  tar  beyond  the  reaches  ot  the  boutiques  where  her  jewelry  is 
currently  sold.  Including  an  office  ot  ten  in  New  York,  Angela 
Cummings,  Inc.,  employs  at  least  fifty  craftsmen  worldwide  to 
reproduce  her  designs,  the  New  York  headquarters  manufactur- 
ing many  ot  the  more  popular  gold  and  diamond  lines:  not  bad  for 
an  erstyvhile  Tiffany  protegee,  who  started  her  own  company  only 
a  little  over  one  vear  ago. 

Born  Angela  Baeumker  in  1944  in  Austria,  Mrs.  Cummings 
came  to  the  United  States  with  her  parents  after  the  war  and  grew- 
up  in  Ohio  and  Maryland.  She  returned  to  Europe  to  study  at  the 
art  academy  in  Terugia  and  later  at  the  Staatliche  Zeichenakade- 
mie  in  Hanau,  West  Germany,  where  she  learned  gemology, 
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Four  pairs  of  earrings  that  artfully  marry  semiprecious  stones  with  eighteen-karat  yellow  gold. 


goldsmithing,  and  jewelry  design.  "I  had  always  wanted  to  be  a 
jeweler,"  she  says.  "As  a  child,  I  would  make  elaborate  necklaces 
tor  my  dolls  and  weave  beads  in  their  hair." 

With  a  gritty  ambition  that  her  delicate  good  looks  belie,  she 
went  straight  from  Germany  in  1967  to  Tiffany,  in  New  York.  On 
the  strength  of  her  modest  portfolio,  and  perhaps  also  her  charm, 
Tiffany's  chairman,  Walter  Hoving,  a  man  of  calculated  impulse, 
took  her  on.  Cummings  became  assistant  to  the  store's  leading 
designer,  the  late  Donald  Claflin.  She  remembers  those  early  days 
with  pleasure.  "It  was  wonderful  working  there,"  she  recalls. 
Romantic,  too.  In  1970,  she  married  Bruce  Cummings,  a  Tiffany 
gemologist  and  senior  executive  of  the  store. 

In  1973,  Tiffany  introduced  her  first  collection,  most  of  it 
Maya  inspired,  with  oxidized  silver  and  gold  overlays,  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  expanded  her  line.  Soon  afterward,  Hoving 
brought  in  Elsa  Peretti  and,  in  1980,  Paloma  Picasso,  and  turned 
all  three  designers  into  Tiffany  celebrities.  This  was  no  small 
revolution  in  the  jewelry  business.  Previously,  it  was  the  rare 
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designer  who  became  known  by  name:  David  Webb  and  Jean 
Schlumberger  come  to  mind.  Hoving's  innovation  was  to  publi- 
cize his  female  stars  until  they  became  as  well  known  for  jewelry  as 
Saint  Laurent  was  for  dressmaking. 

In  1979,  the  honeymoon  ended.  Avon  Products  bought  the 
store,  and  a  year  later  Hoving  retired.  Morale  among  the  old 
guard  plummeted  as  Avon's  plans  for  the  great  American  institu- 
tion began  to  take  effect.  Angela  Cummings's  mentor,  Donald 
Claflin,  had  already  gone  to  Bulgari.  Meanwhile,  friction 
increased  among  Peretti,  Picasso,  and  Cummings,  all  oi  whom 
had  territory  and  talent  to  protect.  Hoving  had  somehow  been 
able  to  control  these  volatile  personalities;  the  Avon  people 
found  them,  well,  a  handful.  "Imagine  having  Bill  Blass,  Calvin 
Klein,  and  Ralph  Lauren  all  working  under  one  roof,"  wailed  Tif- 
fany's senior  vice-president  and  design  director,  John  Loring, 
much  later. 

Discouraged  by  the  changed  atmosphere  at  Tiffany,  Bruce 
Cummings  resigned  in  1982  and  took  a  management  course.  A 
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"Melted  link"  necklace  and  earrings,  oj  eigbxeen-karal  gold  inlaid  uuh  mother'of'pearl. 


year  later,  his  wife  also  resigned,  simultaneously  announcing  her 
commitment  to  an  exclusive  contract  with  Bergdorf Goodman  in 
New  York;  Marshall  Field  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  and  Houston;  and 
Macy's  in  San  Francisco. 

Behind  her  resignation  was  a  bitter  dispute  over  who  had  con- 
trol or  the  making,  selling,  and  promoting  of  her  jewelry.  Angela 
Cummings  also  faced  an  insuperable  artistic  barrier:  she  was  not 
allowed  to  sign  pieces  in  silver,  because  Peretti's  contract  gave  her 
exclusive  use  of  that  metal.  "1  was  already  doing  things  in  sih  er," 
Cummings  says,  "but  they  could  not  be  sold  at  Tiffany  w  ith  my 
name  on  them." 

Cummings  was  as  ice-cold  as  me  of  her  diamonds  when  it  came 
to  a  question  other  own  work.  S  le  ruthlessly  jettisoned  old  loyal- 
ties and  sixteen  years  of  career  security.  In  their  place,  she  and 
Bruce  garnered  new  jewelry  contracts,  found  a  New  York  office, 
and  started  to  produce  enough  pieces  to  fulfill  her  obligations 
to  her  new  distributors.  The  first  Angela  Cummings  boutique 
opened  at  Bergdorf  Goodman  on  \  alentine's  Day,  1984 — four 


months  attet  her  departure  from  Tiffany.  She  is  still  astonished  at 
the  accomplishment.  "It  was  difficult  to  leave  the  protection  of  a 
large  corporation."  she  admits,  "but  I  realized  we  were  well 
equipped  to  make  the  move.  Once  we  started,  it  was  like  a  tidal 
wave." 

Thev  were  indeed  well  equipped.  Bruce  Cummings  had 
senior-management  experience  as  well  as  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  jewelry  market.  Together  thev  cleverly  exploited  the  restive 
mood  of  many  of  their  colleagues  under  the  new  Tiffany  manage- 
ment. Nine  out  of  the  ten  employees  of  Angela  Cummings,  Inc., 
are  Tiffany  alumni  lor  "Tirfalums").  Resentments  still  simmer 
there  over  these  detections.  Unsolved  business  problems,  involv- 
ing ownership  of  designs  that  Angela  produced  while  at  Tiffany, 
fuel  the  hostilities,  which  often  find  expression  in  sarcastic  com- 
parisons. "We  manufactured  our  opening  line  in  three  months," 
says  Bruce  Cummings  triumphantly.  "Across  the  street  it  would 
have  taken  six." 

Bruce  may  know  how  to  tune  up  the  management  techniques, 
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"Bittersweet  vine"  neckLice  and  matching  ring,  made  of  eighteen-karat  yellow  gold. 


but  Angela  is  no  second  riddle  when  it  comes  to  decision  making. 
Far  from  being  an  impractical,  unworldly  artist,  Angela  Cum- 
mings  has  a  sound  sense  of  what  her  things  should  cost — and  they 
cost  plenty.  Her  famous  orchid  necklace  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  for  instance,  retails  for  $30,000;  simple  diamond  pave  ea/-\ 
rings  in  the  shape  of  stars  are  $4,000;  and  her  silver  swtrl  warcj(es 
go  for  $600.  She  can  also  anticipate  what  will  sell,  and  gear  pro- 
duction acc<  irdingly.  "Angela  is  a  natural  manager,"  says  her  hus- 
band. "She  has  an  incredible  market  sense. "  He  speaks  of  her  with 
an  intensity  of  admiration  that  is  refreshing  in  a  man  now  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  marriage. 

Their  teamwork  is  impressive.  Many  of  Angela  Cummings's 
ideas  spring  from  the  stones  or  materials  themselves,  about 
which  Bruce  is  an  expert.  He  and  his  team  of  gem  dealers 
travel  all  over  the  world  in  search  of  beautiful  stones — rubies  from 
Burma  or  Thailand,  sapphires  from  Ceylon,  amethysts  from  Bra- 
zil, cut  emeralds  from  India,  mother-of-pearl  from  the  South 
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Pacific.  "Bruce  will  describe  a  stone  to  me  and  I  will  say,  'Let's  get 
it,'  "  she  explains.  "Each  stone  is  judged  on  its  individual  merit.  I 
often  do  not  know  how  I  will  use  it  until  it  is  brought  home  to  my 
studio  and  I  see  it." 

She  has  powerful  opinions  about  these  precious  raw  materials. 
"I  like  big  malachite,  not  little.  I  don't  like  Mexican  fire  opals. 
They  look  like  Halo  shampoo  from  the  fifties.  There  is  something 
almost  poisonous  about  them,  isn't  there?  I'm  not  crazy  about  the 
brown  range — citrines,  for  instance.  I  used  not  to  like  diamonds, 
but  they  represent  pure  light,  and  that  makes  them  irresistible.  If  I 
could  work  with  only  one  gemstone,  I'd  probably  choose  a  perfect 
sapphire.  Or  perhaps  a  ruby."  She  laughs.  "It  does  not  matter  in 
the  end.  A  good  stone  will  always  inspire  me." 

Cummings  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  availability  of  the 
materials  she  has  selected  in  her  mind's  eye.  In  her  new  snakeskin 
necklaces,  for  instance,  the  pieces  of  coral  she  wants  range  from 
palest  pink  to  deep  red:  "But  we  may  not  find  that  range  in  such 
large  coral.  Then  I  must  compromise  and  make  the  pieces  small- 
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eighteen~karat  gold,  platinum,  and  diamonds,  set  with  a  blue  sapphire. 


er."  Similarly,  her  design  tor  jade  calls  tor  the  most  subtle  color 
range,  including  lavender.  But  when  the  time  comes,  will  laven- 
der jade  be  available.7 

These  are  the  questions  she  must  ask  her  jeweler  in  Hong  Kong . 
a  Chinese  craftsman  from  Shanghai  with  whom  she  has  worked 
for  ten  years.  (She  will  not  reveal  her  precious  craftsmen's 
names. )  He  is  the  only  man  she  entrusts  with  her  immensely  intri- 
cate inlay  work.  Every  February,  she  travels  to  Hong  Kong  with 
her  new  designs,  exquisitely  hand  colored  on  gray  art  paper,  and 
for  several  days  discusses  with  him  the  making  of  the  piece-  and 
availability  of  stones.  The  illustrations  themselves  have  a  qualm 
and  elegance  that  Erte  might  have  sighed  over,  but  the\  arc 
quickly  analyzed,  numbered,  diagramed,  and  written  on  until 
nearly  nothing  is  left.  Instead,  almost  as  with  nature  irselt,  the 
original  form  is  shed  and  a  new  one  emerges — that  oj  the  neck- 
laces, earrings,  pins,  and  rings  that  will  one  day  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  gratetul  woman's  toilette. 

A  prototype  of  each  desigi  i  is  sent  to  Mrs.  Cummings  about  two 


months  atter  her  first  visit.  She  then  returns  to  Hong  Kong  to  see 
the  final  versions  before  releasing  them  tor  shipment  in  Septem- 
ber. From  the  start,  there  is  doubt,  uncertainty,  expectation. 
"Sometimes  1  have  a  feeling  something  will  be  good,  but  I  never 
know  until  it  is  made,"  she  says.  "It  it's  a  dog,  1  guess  I  get  to  keep 
it!  That's  the  risk  1  have  to  take." 

Some  designs  are  so  complex  that  they  require  a  wax  model  in 
order  to  be  adequately  realized  in  three-dimensional  form. 
At  times  a  design  will  first  be  made  in  a  less  costly  material 
than  the  final  version,  or  produced  in  gold,  which  may  be  melted 
down  it  the  designer  i>  doubtful  about  its  success.  "There  may  be  a 
cap  between  my  idea  and  the  finished  object,"  she  says.  "And  it 
can  turn  into  an  expensive  mistake." 

One  feels,  however,  that  tew  mistakes  are  made  in  this  organi- 
zation. A  perfectionist,  Cummings  took  months,  tor  instance,  to 
rind  precisely  the  right  porcelain  maker  (Japanese)  to  produce  her 
translucent  plates  decorated  with  a  gold  and  blue  fishnet  pattern, 
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and  the  right  silversmiths  (Spanish)  to  shape  the  elegant  flatware 
edged  w  ith  shell  motifs  that  she  first  started  working  on  while  still 
.it  I  iffany.  "I  tried  Ameri<  an<  raftsmen  first,"  she  says,  "but,  sad 
I  v.  they  won't  take  risks.  Europeans  are  easier  to  work  with 
Another  new  direction  is  the  designing  of  scarves,  which  \\\,w 
emerge  at  the  rate  ol  one  .1  year. 

While  Angela  Cummings,  Inc.,  is  expanding,  both  husband 
and  wife  areeaget  to  maintain  a  small,  "family"  image  ol  the  com- 
pany, as  one  devoted  solely  to  bringing  the  finest-quality  designs 
to  the  public.  I  lu'\  are  thus  rather  tight  lipped  as  to  the  prec  ise 
nature  of  their  manufac  turing  operations  here  and  abroad.  Nor  do 
the>  want  to  make  the  error  ol  the  dress  designer  who  moved  so  far 
out  ol  his  field  as  to  create  .1  lineol  chocolates  under  his  own  label. 
"We  would  nevei  do  anything  that  is  not  product  related," 
declares  Bruce  Cummings. 

Meanwhile,  Angela  continues  to  understand  what  women 
want  in  then  jewelry  .  She  has  just  produced  yet  another  winner — 
a  line  of  necklaces,  brooches,  pins,  .md  earrings  in  the  shape  ot 
hows,  made  our  ot  heavy  silver 01  gold.  1  he  sue  cessol  this  hue  has 
surprised  even  its  makers.  And  while  critics  might  question  her 
inspiration  in  this  case  (.uc  not  bows  more  suited  to  little  girls  or 
poodles?),  the  skilltul  contrast  between  the  sinuous,  ribbonlike 
shapes  and  solid,  mat  textured  metal  -a Cummings  trademark — 
has  e\  idently  once  again  struck  a  resonant  chord. 

It  is  perhaps  rhis  feminine  sensibility,  shot  through  with  a 
streak  ol  toughness,  that  is  the  clue  ro  Angela  Cummings's  talent, 
as  a  designer  and  as  .1  businesswoman.  She  uses  the  black  and 

Angela  i.  'lmimni^s  at  home,  with  two  oj  seven  cats  and  her  "orchid" 
necklace,  oj  eighteen-karat  gold  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 


metallic  range     hematite,  mothei  ol  pearl,  black  jadi 
suous  gold  wrappings.  She  surrounds  a  chilh,  diamond  in 
pearls.  She  folds  eighteen  karat  yellow  gold  into  cloth,  v 
I  Is. 1  Peretti  produces  sculprural,  organic  forms  in  what  1 
Petei  Carlsen  describes  as  "boogie-woogie  lines"  and  Paloma 
Picasso  turns  out  theatrical,  assertive,  chunky  piece 
Cummings  designs  soft  c  entered  gems  that  are,  perhaps,  easier  for 
main  women  to  identify  with. 

Customers  come  into  the  boutique  at  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
according  to  us  manager,  Colleen  Caslin,  and  exclaim  at  the 
"museum  quality"  of  the  collection.  "They  respond  to  the  wide 
range  ol  colors,"  she  says,  "and  the  variety  of  textures.  And  yet  all 
the  pieces,  from  the  inlay  necklaces  to  the  silver  bracelets,  are 
totally  wearable." 

Unlike  many  other  jewelry  designers,  whose  names  are 
unknown  or  who  work  in  much  smaller,  more  private  ways,  ( Cum- 
mings benefits  from  a  well-publicized  name  and  the  experieni  e  t<  1 
support  it.  Perhaps  her  peers  should  have  the  last  word.  The 
jewelry  business  is  intensely  competitive  and,  in  spite  of  its  elite 
nature,  arouses  the  basest  jealousy.  Yet  even  her  fiercest  rivals 
concede  that,  along  with  Elsa  Peretti  and  her  revolutionary 
organic  work,  Angela  Cummings  has  contributed  significantly  to 
today's  jewelry  making.  "As  much  as  I've  tried  not  to  like  her 
work,"  confesses  the  jewelry  designer  Christopher  Walling,  "and 
despite  the  design  overlap  of  all  our  efforts,  Angela  Cummings 
gets  more  beautiful  jewelry  out  into  the  public  eye  than  any  of  her 
contemporaries."  □ 

Caroline  Seebohm,  who  writes  frequently  about  style  and  the  decora- 
tive arts,  is  at  work,  on  a  book  about  the  English  country  look. 
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A  CONTEMPORARY  VIEW  OF  PIERRE  AUGUSTE  RENOIR 

(1841-1919) 


Renoir  .  .  .  The  very  name 
seems  like  a  soft  sigh  of  plea- 
sure. Was  there  ever  a  painter 
who  sat  hack  and  ogled  what  is 
beautiful  in  the  world  with 
greater  relish? — particularly  if  the  object 
ot  his  attention  was  female,  about  five  foot 
three,  with  big  thighs  and  small  breasts 
and  those  coal  black  eyes  he  favored. 

Look  at  a  woman  painted  by  Renoir  and 
you  can  hear  the  smacking  of  the  painter's 
lips.  You  sense  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  not  so 
much  undressing  the  model — you  can  be 
sure  he  will  already  have  done  that  by  per- 
suading her  to  pose  as  a  bather,  a  nymph, 
Venus — but  rather  running  across  her 
contours,  her  breasts,  her  back,  her  hair. 
"I  make  love  with  my  brush,"  said  the  old 
lecher  in  a  polite  mood.  "I  paint  with  my 
prick,"  he  boasted  when  he  wasn't  feeling 
so  polite.  Renoir  .  .  .  Was  there  ever  a 
painter  who  showed  fewer  signs  of  having 
an  inner  life.7 

The  Renoir  exhibition  that  has  traveled 
from  London  to  Paris  and  now  arrives  in 
Boston,  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
(October  9-January  5),  has,  I  think,  three 

Left:  The  Swing,  J  876:  time  is  the  enemy. 
Above:  Renoir.  Can  you  forgive  him? 
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recognizable  ambitions.  The  first  is  to  give 
a  more  complete  picture  of  the  painter's 
career  and  to  show  that  he  was  much  more 
than  an  Impressionist.  "Renoir,"  said  De- 
gas, "can  do  anything."  His  talent  was 
prodigious  and  natural.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  was  already  working  successfully  as 
a  painter  in  a  porcelain  factory.  While 
Monet  worked  hard  to  become  an  Impres- 
sionist, and  Pissarro  thought  hard,  Renoir 
arrived  at  his  greatness  with  little  apparent 
effort.  As  a  colorist  he  was  instinctively 
brave  and  occasionally  outrageous.  As  a 
painter  of  sunlight,  he  was  unmatched  in 
his  own  time  or  any  other. 

The  exhibition's  second  ambition  is  to 
rehabilitate  his  late  work,  those  fleshy, 
corn-fed  bathers  who  sit  around  the  end  of 
the  show  like  turkeys  waiting  for  the  oven, 
and  who  have  never  before  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  critics.  Its  third  is  to  reveal 
that  in  Renoir  the  inner  and  the  outer  self, 
the  spirit  and  the  senses,  became  one. 

This  is  art  that  sets  out  to  gobble  up  and 
convey  all  the  joys  that  the  painter  be- 
lieved life  could  provide,  its  nudes  and  its 
sunshine,  its  afternoons  spent  boating  on 
the  Seine  and  its  early-evening  dancing  at 
the  outdoor  cafe  in  Bougival.  Renoir's 
people  are  young,  beautiful,  and  happy. 


Their  lives  are  evidently  untroubled  and 
uncomplicated.  Their  only  real  enemy  is 
time.  Will  the  young  man  in  the  straw  cha- 
peau  we  see  flirting  in  The  Swing  succeed  in 
capturing  the  heart  of  the  girl  in  white 
before  the  sun  cools?  How  much  longer 
will  mademoiselle  be  able  to  fit  into  that 
ridiculous  dress? 

Not  for  Renoir  the  social  anxiety  and 
political  curiosity  that  darken  the  horizons 
of  Pissarro  with  smoke  from  a  nearby  fac- 
tory. Not  for  him  to  comment  upon  the 
seediness  and  squalor  of  the  modern  city 
which  his  friend  and  fellow  Impressionist 
Raffaelli  noticed  with  such  bitterness. 
"There  are  no  poor  in  painting,"  said 
Renoir.  And  so  he  averted  his  eyes  from 
the  He  de  Chatou,  where  his  mother  lived 
in  drab  poverty,  and  stared  instead  at  the 
bourgeois  having  fun  on  the  Seine. 

"When  Pissarro  painted  views  of  ; 
he  always  put  in  a  funeral,"  complained 
Renoir.  "I  would  have  put  in  a  wedding." 
Like  Dufy,  hisone-dimensiopa!  successor, 
Renoir  tried  to  paint  himself  a  paradise. 
This  view  of  life  as  one  long  summer  wed- 
ding was,  of  course,  i*  dream,  the  rather 

Waldemar  Januszczak  is  the  art  cntic  of  the 
Guardian  newspaper  of  London. 
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Ball  at  rhe  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  1876:  as  a  painter  of  sunlight,  he  was  unmatched.  Below:  Bather  with  Long  Hair,  ca.  1895. 


desperate  dream  of  a  working-class  boy, 
the  son  of  a  tailor,  who  had  sampled  the 
good  life  and  was  determined  never  to 
allow  anything  that  was  stern  or  dark  or 
awkward  or  depressing  to  break  into  his 
paradise.  Not  since  Rubens  had  a  painter 
surrounded  himself  with  so  much  flesh. 
Not  since  Boucher  had  the  flesh  been  soft- 
er, plumper,  less  realistic.  Hedonism  was 
the  official  religion  of  the  paradise.  There 
is  no  morality  in  Renoir.  Not  a  trace  of  it. 
There  is  no  reining  in  of  lust,  and  precious 
little  shame.  He  thinks  nothing  of  asking  a 
gypsy  girl,  who  cannot  be  more  than 
twelve,  to  let  her  shoulder  strap  hang 
down  and  reveal  her  burgeoning  bosom. 

Most  of  the  harem  with  which  he  sur- 
rounded himself  is  colored  a  yellowish- 
pink.  A  tub  ol  vanilla  ice  cream  has  been 
mixed  with  i  bucket  of  peaches,  and  out  of 
this  wet  tie  substitute  you  can  almost 
hear  the  old  ras<  .1  slapping  and  smoothing 
his  two  large  t  lers,  resting  on  a  river 
bank,  into  some  rt  of  shape,  molding 
those  giant  hips  ru  referred,  cupping  his 
hands  to  form  their  \  breasts,  suggesting 
their  dumb  expressio  ■  ith  what  amounts 
to  a  carrot  tor  a  nose  ai  vo  bits  of  coal  tor 
their  flashing  black  eyes  enoir  isas  much 
interested  in  true  chanu  'u  nation  as  a  ho\ 
building  a  snowman. 


Nevertheless,  when  you  stare  into  these 
faces,  any  of  his  women's  faces,  yousensea 

slow,  dreamy  sadness.  The  black  eves  are 
trained  on  infinity.  All  his  women  have 
this  sadness  in  their  eves  as  it  they  too 
know  they  are  living  in  a  dream.  And  like 
the  lovers  in  a  Watteau  picture,  they  also 
know  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  dream  disintegrates.  Only  it  you  rec  >  >g 
nize  this  hopelessness,  the  sadness  beneath 
the   happy  surfaces  of  Renoir,   can   you 


understand  and  tolerate  and  forgive  the 
old  man  his  endless  drooling. 

In  its  first  ambition,  to  show  that  he  was 
much  more  than  an  Impressionist,  the 
exhibition  succeeds  admirably,  but  at  the 
cost  of  magnifying  his  weaknesses  and  sup- 
pressing his  strengths.  Renoir  the  Impres- 
sionist has  been  all  but  written  out  of  the 
story.  He  is  represented  here  by  no  more 
than  a  handful  of  landscapes,  a  few  scenes 
at  Argenteuil,  a  rocky  ravine  at  L'Estaque 
— an  almost  derisory  account  of  what  must 
still  be  seen  as  the  summit  of  his  long  and 
uneven  career. 

The  show  spends  much  of  its  time 
indoors,  so  that  Renoir  is  viewed  not  as  a 
rebellious  painter  who  taught  French  art  a 
new  way  of  seeing,  and  therefore  changed 
its  course,  bur  as  a  quintessentially  French 
artist  who  belonged  firmly  in  the  main- 
stream, a  direct  descendant  of  Fragonard 
and  Boucher,  of  Delacroix  and  Monticelli, 
and,  in  his  less  praiseworthy  moments,  of 
Greuze  and  Vigee-Lebrun. 

The  favorite  subjects  of  this  Renoir  were 
the  French  rococo's  favorite  subjects — 
lovers  having  fun  around  a  swing  or  flirting 
in  the  park;  big,  pink  nudes  sponging  up 
the  water;  wide-eyed  children  touting 
shamelessly  tor  your  pity;  informal  interi- 
ors in  which  young  girls  sit  interminably 
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LUST  UNCHECKED  AND  PRECIOUS  LITTLE  SHAME. 


learning  the  pi. mo,  flowei  pictures;  and 
the  occasional  lands<  ape  to  remind  you  oi 
the  joys  ol  the  great  outdoors. 

This  is  the  Renoir  who  said,  "It  is  in  the 
museum  that  one  learns  to  paint,  "a  man  ol 
the  salons,  not  .1  revolutionary  .it  .ill  but  a 
traditionalist,  suspicious  ol  change,  always 
keen  to  pamper  the  tastes  ol  lus  bourgeois 
patrons.  1  his  is  the  Renoir  who  joined  in 
on  the  side  ol  the  gout^  generals  and  die- 
hard Catholic  clergy  in  proclaiming  the 
guilt  ol  Dreyfus;  Renoir  the  anti  Semite, 
who  refused  to  contribute  to  an  exhibition 
organized  ty  Pissarroin  1882  because  "the 
public  doesn't  like  what  smells  ol  politics, 
and  .it  nn  age  1  don't  want  to  be  a  revolu- 
tionary. r"o  remain  with  the  Jew  Pissarrois 
to  join  the  revolution." 

This  is  the  Renoir  whom,  I  am  afraid,  I 
cannot  bring  mysell  to  admire.  Certainly 
not  wholeheartedly  and  spontaneously  in 
thcw.u  I  admire  the  other  Renoir,  theone 
who.  on  the  evidence  of  this  exhibition, 
hardh  existed  at  all:  Renoir  the  revolu- 
tionary Impressionist  drunk  on  sunshine, 
drunk  on  the  outdoors,  drunk  on  the  liber- 
ty ol  a  new  wa\  ol  life. 

It  is  as  a  sensualist  that  he  achieves  his 
greatest  triumphs.  It  is  ,,s  .1  sensualist  that 
he  commits  his  most  offensive  acts  of 
painterly  indecency.  Throughout  his  ca- 
reer, which  begins  with  a  series  of  unchar- 
acteristically dark  portraits  and  nudes  in 
the  manner  of  Courbet,  he  was  capable  of 
mixing  moments  of  virtuoso  painting  with 
the  most  dreadful  technical  ineptitude, 
often  within  the  same  picture. 

A  young  girl  sits  tinkering  with  the 
piano  keys,  her  thoughts  tar  away.  Renoir 
has  clearly  enjoyed  painting  her  dress  of 
shimmering  blue  and  positively  wallows  in 
the  color,  so  much  so  that  he  has  largely 
lost  sight  ot  the  female  body  underneath. 
Her  back  follows  an  impossible  line,  and 
the  hem  of  the  dress  has  no  real  floor  to  rest 
upon.  In  this  case  sensuality  triumphs,  glo- 
riously, over  common  sense.  But  this  is  the 
Renoir  about  whom  Manet  once  leaned 
over  to  Monet  and  whispered,  "That  boy 
has  no  talent.  You're  his  friend;  tell  him  to 
give  up  painting!" 

Excess,  the  critic  Dore  Ashton's  "two- 
faced  bitch  goddess,"  is  the  creature  that 
goads  Renoir.  His  sunshine  doesn't  twin- 
kle through  the  trees  or  settle  softly  on  the 
side  ot  a  young  woman's  face;  that  is 
English  sunshine,  as  weak  as  a  second  pot 

Dance  at  Bougival,  1882-83:  art  that  set 
out  to  gobble  up  ami  convey  all  the  joys  life 
could  provide. 
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Above:  The  Bathers,  1918-19:  a  tub  of  ice  cream  and  peaches.  Opposite:  Lady  at  the  Piano,  1875:  sensuality  before  common  sense 


oi  tea.  Renoir's  light  floods  into  the  pic- 
ture with  such  raw  French  force  rh.it  it 
bleaches  one  poor  nude,  sitting  dreaming 
h  the  side  of  a  river,  to  the  color  of  an 
uncooked  sausage. 

If,  as  Cezanne  famously  claimed,  Monet 
was  just  an  eye — "hut  what  an  eye!"- 
Renoirwas,  I  often  feel,  .1  mouth.  Not  only 
was  his  appetite  for  women  and  sunshine 
and  silk  and  tame  a  ravenous  one,  but  the 
surfaces  of  his  paintings  can  seem  ludi- 
crously edible.  I  am  not  the  only  one  to 
have  noticed  this.  He  himself  said  that  his 
women  were  "like  beautiful  fruit."  And 
the  reviewer  for  Figaro  who  saw  the  late 
nudes  in  a  show  in  1933  complained  of 
"pneumatic  Pomonas  swollen  and  covered 
with  a  sort  oi  reddish  oil,  lying  as  if  ripen- 
ing  in  orchards,  and  resigned  to  becoming 
monsters  before  being  eaten." 

In  Renoir  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous 
squabble  over  the  same  stretch  of  paradise. 
He  is  at  his  best  working  on  the  smaller 
scale,  giving  his  brushstrokes  their  head  in 
a  confined  space,  in  the  dazzling  Impres- 
sionist landscapes  and  tremulous  flower 
studies.  His  bouquets  are  not  the  careful 
arrangements  of  irises  and  carnations  that 
we  encounter  so  often  in  the  salons  of 
French  art,  but  real  bunches  of  flowers, 
thirty  chrysanthemums  at  a  time,  rolled  up 
loosely  in  brown  paper  and  thrust  into  the 
hands  of  a  passing  mademoiselle. 


Dance  at  Bougival  swirls  with  color, 
music,  and  pleasure.  The  young  couple 
have  slipped  into  an  impromptu  polka  at  a 
small  outdoor  cafe.  His  straw  hat  seems  to 
be  made  of  pure  sunshine,  and  the  rim 
hides  his  eyes,  which  are  surely  staring 
adoringly  into  her  face.  But  she  .  .  .  ah, 
she  is  a  typical  Renoir  girl,  and  so  instead 
of  throwing  herself  into  the  dance  with 
abandon,  she  gazes  into  infinity.  Eyes  that 


Portrait  of  Madame  Renoir,  1910.  No 
longer  a  mule  model:  human  at  last. 


should  be  gay  are  full  of  thought.  (In  real 
life  she  was  Marie-Clementine  Valadon, 
later  to  become  the  painter  Suzanne  Val- 
adon, whose  infamous  son  Maurice  Utrillo 
may  have  been  fathered  by  Renoir, 
"amongst  others.") 

The  charming  mademoiselles  of  the 
younger  Renoir  soon  give  way  to  washer- 
women, plump,  nude,  and  subservient, 
doing  his  shirts  for  him  in  the  river  or  graz- 
ing on  the  bank,  looking  lazy  and  unintel- 
ligent, like  fat  human  herons.  These  are 
disgracefully  decadent  pictures,  an  old 
man's  morose  view  of  a  golden  age,  blurred 
around  the  edges,  with  pink  and  white 
marzipan  on  the  inside.  By  the  time  he 
painted  them  he  was  growing  arthritic  and 
could  hardly  hold  a  brush. 

These  late  mythologies  are  surely  not 
about  sex  but  about  an  after-image  of  lite, 
plump  nudes  molded  out  of  a  thick  mixture 
of  longing  and  regret.  Among  the  late  por- 
traits— which  are  in  fact  the  most  contem- 
plative  and   least  sentimental   he   ever 
painted — is  one  of  Madame  Renoir.  We 
have  seen  her  before  in  the  show,  pert  and 
podgy,  the  nude  embodiment  of  the  kind 
I  of  woman  he  admired.   It  was  she  who 
:•   organized  his  affairs,  she  who  arranged  the 
I   flowers  for  his  still  lifes.  And  now  she  final- 
*   ly  appears  in  his  art  as  a  human  being,  tat 
|   and  weary,  as  comfortable-looking  as  an 
S   old  sofa.  □ 
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THEIR  DRAWINGS  TELL  ALL,  SOMETIMES  BEAUTIFULLY 

WTCHING 
ARCHITECTS  THINK 


Erich  Mendelsohn's  boldsquiggle  (above),  drawn  in  1920,  represents  his  Einstein  observatory  tower  in  Potsdam,  East  Germany  (below). 

BY  WALTER  McQUADE      PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JAMES  McGOON 


Most  architects,  approached  by  a  potential  client,  concentrate  on 
the  aims  of  the  nineteenth-century  designer  H.  H.  Richardson: 
"One,  to  get  the  job;  two,  to  get  the  job;  three,  to  get  the  job." 
Usually,  getting  the  job  means  persuading  with  words.  After- 
ward, however,  the  architect  can  retreat  to 
the  profession        iditional  medium:  drawing. 
Sitting  down  alone,  soft  pencil  in  hand,  he 
conjures  with  the  set  conditions  of  the  site, 
the  requirements  >         ce,  the  client's  prefer- 
ences and  prejudices.  Sometimes  the  pencil 
races  toward  an  inspii   d solution,  so  sudden  it 
may  be  scrawled  on  an  envelope  or  a  table- 


cloth. More  often,  the  problem  occupies  hours  of  work  on  tracing 
paper  at  a  drawing  hoard,  one  idea  evolving  from  another  as  the 
outlines  ot  a  satisfying  structure  gradually  emerge. 

Only  recently  have  some  architects  begun  to  hang  on  to  these 
rough  drafts  in  response  to  the  demand  of  col- 
lectors who  specialize  in  architectural  draw- 
ings. One  such  collector  is  Kenneth  Walker 
ot  New  York,  among  whose  prizes  is  a  tiny 
sketch  by  the  great  German  architect  Erich 
i  Mendelsohn.  The  building  he  drew  is  now 
T»  Btt  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  hut  its  moment  ot 

:    inspired  conception  lives  on  in  the  drawing. 
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Detail  ofGaleron's  twelve'foot'long  drawing  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  competition  of  1874-  (hie  won  third  prize. ) 


There  are  other  scribbles  with  a  similar  creative  energy  that 
Walker  would  like  to  own,  but  none  is  likely  to  come  on  the 
market:  Alvar  Aalto's  scrawl  foreshadowing  his  handsome  audi- 
torium at  the  Polytechnic  University  at  Otaniemi,  in  Finland; 
Richardson's  great  Romanesque  wholesale  store  built  for  Mar- 
shall Field  in  Chicago  in  1887,  now  demolished;  and  a  little  car- 
toon  from  the  hand  of  Robert  Venturi,  exhibiting  the  austere 
quaintness  of  a  house  designed  by  his  Philadelphia  office. 

Rough  sketches  are  far  from  being  the  only  architectural  draw- 
ings stalked  by  collectors.  Walker's  Mendelsohn  squiggle  shares 
wall  space  with  a  florid  rendering  by  Albert  Galeron  for  the  Prix 
de  Rome  competition  of  1874,  done  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
in  Paris,  in  line  and  watercolor  with  ground  Chinese  ink  washes. 
The  idea  was  to  show  the  client — or  the  design  jury — how  mag- 


nificent the  projected  building  would  look  by  presenting  him  with 
drawings  that  sometimes  covered  more  than  thirty  square  feet. 

The  purpose  of  perspective  drawings  is  similar.  An  example 
Walker  owns  is  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  drawing  in  tempera  on  illus- 
tration board,  done  in  1911,  for  the  largest  of  his  prairie-style 
structures,  the  hotel  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  Having  created 
this  eloquent  building  style  for  the  Middle  West,  Wright  per- 
fected a  romantic  way  of  portraying  it  in  perspective.  His  drafts- 
men were  taught  to  emulate  this,  and  one  of  them,  Marion  Maho- 
ny  Griffin,  may  have  been  even  better  at  it  than  her  boss.  Such 
work  is  rare  today,  for  most  architects  prefer  to  use  detailed  scale 
models. 

Finally,  a  few  collectors  have  begun  buying  up  the  esotenca  of 
architectural  draftsmanship:  floor  plans,  cross-sectional  draw- 
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ings,  even  details  of  construction  it  they  are  finely  drawn.  These 
works  are  thoroughly  technical  in  function,  yet  the  hest  of  them 
carry  a  strong  subjective  charge,  particularly  those  from  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  when  precise  hand 
draftsmanship  was  a  supreme  art. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  attentions,  architectural  drawings  are 
now  commanding  high  prices.  Since  1983,  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Foundation  has  appropriated  a  hundred  works  by  the  mas- 
ter, which  have  been  sold  by  the  Protetch  Gallery  in  New  York  tor 
between  $10,000  and  $250,000  apiece. 

How  does  an  aspiring  collector  sharpen  his  eye  before  plunging 
in'  First,  by  visiting  exhibitions  of  architectural  drawings  in 
museums,  galleries,  and  other  institutions.  Contemporary  work 
has  less  to  teach  the  novice  than  the  finished  drawings  of  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Tempted 
by  a  drawing  whose  ink  is  hardly  dry,  he  must  ask  himself  how  it 
will  look  fifty  years  from  now.  Paul  Rudolph,  the  New  York  archi- 
tect, is  rightly  known  tor  his  draftsmanship,  and  some  drawings 
from  the  offices  of  Charles  Moore  are  excellent.  Though  the 
buildings  of  Stanley  Tigerman  of  Chicago  win  prizes,  his  drawings 
are  slovenly,  and  those  of  Michael  Graves  of  Princeton  unduly 
prim.  Deborah  Nevins  and  Robert  Stern  have  published  a  valu- 
able book  about  architectural  drawing,  The  Architect's  FJv,  in 
which  Stern  deprecates  his  own  talents  as  a  draftsman.  Among 
the  celebrity  architects  of  our  time,  Philip  Johnson  talks  marvel- 


ously  but  cannot  draw,  while  such  stars  as  1.  M.  Pei,  with  a  vast 
practice  in  big  buildings,  do  not  have  the  time  to  draw,  though 
they  emplov  draftsmen  who  can. 

Architectural  drawings  today  are  increasingly  produced  by 
computer,  and  though  these  works  are  almost  magically  precise, 
they  are  lifeless  and  of  little  interest  to  a  collector.  Another  mark 
against  computer  drawings  tor  a  collector  is  that  their  theoretical 

Baltard's  design  (  I  SI  7)  fur  a  building  oj  so  me  or  cast  mm. 


WHERE  THE  DRAWINGS  ARE 


The  greatest  collection  ot  all  is  at  the 
Royal  Institute  ot  British  Architects,  in 
London,  a  treasury  ot  more  than  200,000 
drawings  from  many  countries.  A  splendid 
selection  ot  its  holdings  traveled  in  the 
United  States  two  years  ago.  The  Avery 
Library  at  Columbia  LJniversity  has  a  fine 
collection,  including  works  by  Louis  Sulli- 
van, while  the  Houghton  Library  at  Har- 
vard has  a  trove  ot  H.  H.  Richardson 
drawings,  not  on  public  view.  Most  ot  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  drawings  are  in 
its  New  York  branch,  the  Cooper-Hewitt 


Museum.  The  Canadian  Center  tor  Archi- 
tecture lias  strong  resources  and  guidance. 
The  Chicago  Historical  Society,  too,  is  a 
gold  mine. 

The  following  galleries  regularly  carry 
architectural  drawings: 
The  Artis  Group  Ltd. ,  ^2  bast  76th  Street. 

New  York  10021  (212  772  2323) 
Max   Protetch  Gallery.    57   West    S 7th 

Street.    New    York    10019    (212   -;- 

7436) 
Facade  Gallery.    1C44  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  10021  (212-744-4997) 


Lucien  Goldschmidt,  1117  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  10028  (212-879-0070) 

Prakapas  Gallery,  19  East  7 1st  Street,  New 
York  10021  (212-737-6066) 

Philippe  Bonnafont,  946A  Greenwich 
Street,  San  Francisco  941  33  (415-441- 
4182) 

Fischer  Fine  Art  Ltd.,  30  King  Street, 
London  S.W.  1  (01-839-39-42) 

Paul  Proute Galerie,  74  Rue  de  Seine,  Par- 
is 75006  (01-326-89-80) 

Daniel  Greiner,  14  Galerie  Verot  Dodat, 
Paris  75001  (01-233-43-30) 
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Frank  /  loyd  Wrigfit's  perspe<  tive  oj  Hotel  Lake  Geneva  (1911). 

value  in  dollars  is  virtually  nil,  since  they  are  infinitely  reproduc- 
ible from  computer  memory.  This  problem  has,  ot  course,  worried 
collectors  ot  photographs  too,  except  when  the  original  negative 
has  disappeared. 

Kenneth  Walker  began  buying  drawings  during  a  summer  in 
Europe  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  Today  he  is  one  of  the  most 
persistent  and  discerning  of  private  collectors.  An  architect  him- 
self, he  admits  with  a  rueful  smile  that  he  can't  draw  and  is  "in  awe 
of  architects  who  can."  lie  now  owns  over  150  architectural 
drawings  and  rotates  them  tor  display  when  they  are  not  out  on 
loan.  On  his  walls  now,  besides  the  Mendelsohn  and  Wright,  are 
a  perspective  by  Le  Corbusier,  a  Stanford  White  travel  sketch, 
and  an  extraordinary  suite  of  drawings  done  in  1817  hy  Louis- 
Pierre  Baltard,  father  of  the  designer  of  Les  Halles.  It  shows  a 
building  as  constructed  either  in  masonry  or  in  a  material  then 
new,  cast  iron.  Walker  calls  this  one  "the  Rosetta  Stone  of 
iron  architecture." 

His  sentimental  favorite  is  the  twelve-foot-long  Beaux-Arts 
rendering  by  Galeron.  Having  purchased  this  extravaganza  from  a 
dealer  in  Paris  in  1981,  Walker  kept  his  eye  out  for  the  accom- 
panying elevation,  which  he  assumed 
must  also  have  been  drawn  for  the  same 
Prix  de  Rome  submission.  Sure  enough, 
two  years  later  he  came  across  it  at  Sothe- 
by's in  London,  but  he  had  the  bad  luck  to 
be  bidding  against  Phyllis  Lambert,  leader 
of  the  Canadian  Center  for  Architecture 
and  a  Seagram  heiress.  She  wanted  it  for 


Montreal.  Walker  got  his 
drawing  but  paid  fifteen 

t  lines  .is  much  as  he  would 

ha\  e  w  ithout  the  compe- 
tition. 1  lowever,  he  says, 

"li.i\  ing  both  together  in- 
(  lease-    tbeii    value    ten 
fold." 

1  lis  collection  is  broad, 

including  not  only  draw- 
ings by  great  draftsmen  of 

the  past  but  also  carefully 
-elected  work  from  con- 
temporaries. One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  by 
John  1  lejduk,  head  of  the 
design  school  at  Cooper 
Union — a  rather  mysteri- 
i  his  set  of  nine  drawings  in 
pencil  and  pastels  of  the 
Bye  house,  designed  in 
1970  but  still  unbuilt. 
"This  is  a  seminal  draw- 
ing," says  Walker,  "not  a 
perspective,  but  almost  iconographic.  Really  it  is  an  exploration 
of  another  way  of  drawing.  It  can  he  said  to  have  liberated  archi- 
tectural draftsmanship."  In  the  last  three  years,  however,  Walker 
has  purchased  fewer  contemporaries,  putting  most  of  his  collec- 
tor's passion  into  Italian  architectural  drawings  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  On  the  top  of  his  list  of  wants, 
he  says,  are  "the  right  sketches  by  Juvarra,  Sant'Elia,  and  the 
early-twentieth-century  Spanish  visionary  Antoni  Gaudf." 

He  doesn't  just  buy;  he  does  a  lot  of  trading  back  and  forth 
within  the  small  circle  of  collectors  like  himself.  He  aims  to  build 
"a  teaching  collection,"  one  that  will  he  composed  entirely  of 
masterpieces.  He  would  he  satisfied  if  he  eventually  ends  up  with 
fifty  drawings  covering  the  last  four  centuries,  "each  one  signifi- 
cant," he  says,  "of  a  change  in  drawing  technique  or  in  architec- 
ture itself:  a  summation,  spanning  the  entire  era  of  architectural 
drawing."  That  era  will  soon  he  a  part  of  history,  hut  the  wider 
public  appreciation  of  architectural  drawing — a  very  special  and 
significant  art  form — is  still  in  its  early  days.  □ 

Walter  McQuade's  latest  book  is  Architecture  in  the  Real  World. 


Kenneth  Walker  amid  his  colleetum 


Below.  Aalto's  technical  university  in  Otanie- 
mi,  Fin/and.  Right:  His  drawing. 
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Left  to  right:   The'  oak  armoire  from  1 
Bridgeford  Furniture  Industries'  Riche-  Wk 
lieu  collection  is  made  in  France,  the  1 
old-fashioned  way,  with  a  bright  wall-  1 
paper  lining  for  showing  off.  •  \\  ah  the  1 
hand-screened  floral  fabric  "Amherst  1 
Place,  "  Cowtan  &  Tout  re-create  one  1 
of  their  own  famed  hand-blocked  1 
prints.  •  The  hand-wiped  glaze  edge  on  1 
the  VigneUi  Associates'  black  stone-  1 
ware  for  Sasaki  Crystal  lends  a  table  a  1 
note  of  rough  elegance. 

Once  again,  China  Seas  looks  to  Indo- 
nesian batiks  for  inspiration.    "Bata- 
via,"  a  fresh,   new  floral,   comes  in 
glowing  apricot,  indigo,  scarlet,  rasp- 
berry, arid  royal  blue.  •  Karges  brings 
us   Hcppkwhue -style  painted  chairs, 
with  their  chic  look  of  lovingly  preserved 
antiques.   •  Subdued  elegance:   the 
Clarence  House  fabric  "La  Feuille  du 
Dwuind, ' '  from  a  pattern  by  one  of  the 
designers  ofartdeco's  lost  flagship,  the 
incomparable  Normandie. 

A  COLLECTOR'S  GUIDE 
TO  THE  HOME-FURNISHINGS  MARKET 

PRODUCED  BY  NANCY  HOV1NG 

1 

M      s  everyone  who  has  decorated  one  knows  all  too  well,  tur- 
^k     bishing  a  home  involves  a  long  process  ot  rejecting,  refin- 
11    ing,  revamping — not  to  mention  seeking.  Right  now,  the 
^^^  abundance  ot  fine  things  on  the  market  can  make  your 
A   A  head  spin.  Trends.7  Cotton  is  back  as  the  new  miracle  fab- 
ric. Silver  is  for  everyday  use;  stainless,  for  elegance.  Architects 
are  creating  tomorrow's  household  heirlooms.   The  dominant 
style?  Eclectic. 

Here  is  Connoisseur 's  selection  ot  the  very  best  from  the  home- 
furnishings  market — all  o\  it  strikingly  well  designed,  and  well 
made,  too.  One  immediately  senses  quality  in  the  turniture  and 
decorative  pieces,  the  sheets  and  the  tabrics.  These  items  are  made 
not  only  to  please  but  to  last. 

For  Swid  Pi  well,  the  eminent  architect 
Richard  Meier  has  taken  time  out  to 
design  tableware,  including  the  "Pro- 
fessor"  wine  goblet  and  champagne 
glass.  •  Cannon's  lovely  "Vicomte" 
line  of  embroidered  bed  linens  main- 
tains a  tradition  of  wulerstated  luxury. 
•  Capped  by  a  curlicued  lid  so  exuber- 
ant tluit  it  all  but  jumps  off  the  bowl,  this 
amply  proportioned  hard-paste  porce- 
lain tureen  is  Mottahedeh's  newest  neo- 
rococo  extravaganza. 

CONNOISSEUR 

CLASSIC  OR 
CONTEMPORARY- 
WHATEVER  STYLE  YOU 

WANT  TO  LIVE 

WITH-THERE  IS  NO 

NEED  TO  SETTLE 

FOR  ANYTHING  BUT 

THE  BEST. 


Clockwise  from  above:  A  green  tear- 
drop blown  into  the  stem  enhances  the 
latest  champagne  glass  from  Orrefors.  • 
Distinctive  art  deco-inspired  upholstery 
fabrics  from  Yves  Gonnet.  "Tennin- 
us"  (in  beige  velours  boucli)  I  >oks  up- 
to-the-minute — though  in  fact  u  comes 
from  a  1935  design  document.  Slick, 
satiny  "Montparnasse"  (black  and 
brown),  in  lacquered  cire  print,  should 
be  tomorrow's  classic.  •  All  done  up  in 
buttons  and  bows,  this  tufted  slipper 
chair  from  Karges  is  made  extra-special 
by  a  prim  by  Manuel  Canovas. 
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Ciockifi.se  from  above:  No  mere  period 
piece,  Brunschwig  et  Fils's  jazzy  art 
deco  "Epernay"  comes  in  sturdy  cut 
velvet.  •  The  rich  patina  and  strong 
design  of  this  Palladian  desk  by  Baker 
deserve  star  billing  in  any  setting.  • 
From  Jack  Lenor  Lar sen's  Terra  Nova 
collection,  honoring  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  design,  comes  a  new  classic: 
a  chintz  called  "Pinion."  •  J<ry  Yang's 
jlecks  of  color  give  these  bedclothes 
for  Springmaid  a  crisp,  tailored  look. 
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Clockwise  /ram  /otter  le/t:  More  Su'/ti 
Powell  tableware  from  the  drawing 
boards  oj  architects:  Gwathmey  Sie- 
gels  "Tuxedo,  "  jor  that  black-tie  din- 
ner (bottom);  Robert  Venturi's 
"Grandmother,"  an  ethereal  efflores- 
cence of  pastel  roses  sensibly  tacked 
down  to  earth  (middle);  Stanley  Tiger- 
man's  "Sunshine,"  with  its  playful 
cherub  cavorting  in  the  clouds  (top).  • 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen s  "Mayan"  throw, 
forMartex,  is  the  ultimate  terry  wrap.  • 
The  whimsy  of  Lee  J  of  a' s  "Bird  Song" 
chintz — not  to  mention  the  melodious 
color  scheme — is  simply  irresistible. 
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fockwise  from  bottom  left:  The  weave 
id  embroiders  oj  W  amsutta' sail-cot- 
m  "Gail  de  Lune"  are  so  fine,  you 
i.ould  sweai  they  were  antique.  •  B) 
"King"  Richard  Meier /or  Swid  ?ow- 
11:  the  regal  "King  Richard"  candle- 
tick,  in  silverplate  •  The  new  interna- 
ionaUsm,  exemplified  by  Bernard  Ne- 
•il/\  "English  Gardens"  fabric,  set  on 
3&mese  red  and  printed  by  Boussai  in 
Fiance  for  American  homes.  •  The 
Queen  Anne  Salem  highboy,  scrupu 
busty  reproduced  by  Sutton  in  lustrous 
Honduras  mahogany. 


Below,  from  top:  Baker's  generously 
upholstered  couch,  sumptuously  cov- 
ered in  the  bottle  green  and  peaeh 
( 'Lirence  House  Italian  moire  damask. 
•  Perfect  for  two,  orevenone,  theLouis 
XVI  settee,  re-created  by  Kay  Lyn, 
Inc.  •  Right,  from  top:  Ralph  Lauren 
brings  his  marketing  genius  to  home  fur- 
nishings. The  "Astor"  pattern — avail- 
able in  wallpaper  (shown)  as  well  as 
fabric — gives  off  a  lived-in  Victorian 
air.  •].  P.  Stevens' s  all-cotton  Utica 
line,  with  colors  and  stripes  to  match 
any  mood.  •  DiErras  features  this  tri- 
umphant '  'Art  Nouveau  Tree  Lamp, 
hand  carved  in  birch  and  topped  with  a 
cast-brass  "tree"  finial. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 

HAS  STAGED  A 

TRIUMPHANT 

COMEBACK  IN  AN 

AGE  OF  MASS 

PRODUCTION.  TODAY'S 

BEST  STANDS  UP 

TO  THE  HEIRLOOMS  OF 

YESTERYEAR. 


ZSbockunse  fromabove:  The  browm-tor- 
oisc  lacquer  look  is  ordyoneoj  twenty- 
'our  exotic  new  finishes  from  Lj  Barge. 
»  Larry  Laslo's  lavish  and  whimsical 
totution  to  chilling  the  party  bubbly  is  a 
gigantic  silverplate  bucket  made  in  In- 
§a/oi  Vowle.  •  Cinched withabraidoj 
:he  same  material  a  shea)  of  natural 
Philippine  palasan  rattan  (the  world's 
best)  forms  the  base  for  McGuire's 
handsome  party  table.  •  Royal  Copen- 
hagen has  the  List  word  in  ship's  lan- 
terns mill  this  stainless-stee!  beauty  by 
Stelton's  Eric  Magnussen. 


SEOUL 
SOPRANO 

HEI-KYUNG  HONG.  REMEMBER  THE  NAME. 


BY  MATTHEW  GUREWITSCH 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  GEORGE  LANGE 


To  walk  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Juilliard  School  oi  Music  to  the 
stage  Joors  of  Manhattan's  Lin- 
coln Center  takes  mayhe  two 
minutes.  To  go  from  the  students' 
practice  rooms  onto  the  stage  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  or  Avery  Fisher  Hall 
means  climhing  from  youthful  promise  to 
the  pinnacle  of  the  musical  profession. 
That  takes  longer. 

Hei-Kyung  Hong,  a  twenty-eight-year- 
old  Korean  soprano,  has  made  it  all  look 
easy.  In  1982,  before  graduating  from  Juil- 
liard, she  was  a  finalist  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  national  auditions.  The  trust  her 
Italian-trained  Korean  voice  teacher  had 
placed  in  her,  sending  the  girl  halfway 
around  the  world  at  age  fifteen  to  further 
her  studies  in  the  West,  was  amply  repaid. 
If  the  celebratory  final  concert,  broadcast 
live  from  the  Metropolitan  stage,  had  been 
competitive,  as  it  used  to  be,  Hong's  rendi- 
tions of  music  by  Bellini,  Charpentier, 
Bizet,  and  Puccini  surely  would  have 
gained  her  first  prize. 

As  it  was,  they  brought  her  offers — 
more  than  she  could  handle.  By  now  she 
knew  that  opera  was  her  metier.  At  Juil- 
liard productions,  her  masterly  musician- 
ship and  unaffected  acting  had  already  dis- 
armed stern  critics,  but  she  was  in  no  hur- 
ry. Last  November,  she  made  an  unher- 
alded Met  debut,  as  Servilia  in  Mozart's  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito.  In  high  eighteenth-cen- 
tury style,  dressed  in  pearly  silks  and  mov- 
ing with  pensive  grace,  Hong  was  a  Wat- 
teau  beauty  come  to  life;  her  singing,  pure 


enchantment:  delicate  yet  full-bodied, 
fluent,  sensuous.  In  moments,  the  radiant 
newcomer's  warmly  blended  tone  and 
poised  phrasing  had  a  packed  house  under 
her  spell.  "The  stage  is  so  big,"  she  says 
now,  her  eyes  bright  with  the  memory  of 
that  sterling  matinee,  "but  when  you  sing, 
you're  closer  to  the  audience  than  their 
own  TV."  That  surprising  theory  holds 
true  only  for  an  exceptional  artist. 

This  month,  the  soprani)  from  Seoul 
bows  as  soloist  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  in  the  Ameri- 
can premiere  of  a  suite  from  Giuseppe 
Sinopoli's  highly  praised  opera  Lou  Sa- 
lome, to  be  led  by  the  flamboyant  compos- 
er himself.  Next  month,  she  goes  to  the 
Washington  Opera,  in  the  capital,  to 
sing — in  Russian — the  glorious  part  of  Ta- 
tiana,  in  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegm 
(she  is  seen  studying  it  here).  Her  con- 
tracts for  future  seasons  with  the  Met  call 
for  leads  in  Cosi  Fan  Tutte  and  La  Boheme. 
Her  only  appearances  there  this  season 
will  be  in  the  cameo  tole  of  a  Virgin  in 
Handel's  Samson,  which  she  has  chosen 
over  more  glamorous  engagements  else- 
where. New  York  dates  have  a  special 
appeal:  they  do  not  disrupt  family  life  with 
her  husband,  a  New  York  lawyer  (with  no 
great  ear  for  music),  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters. "You  must  be  good  to  yourself  in  your 
career.  You  must  be  reasonable.  You  can't 
do  everything.  Besides,"  she  reflects, 
"there  is  no  better  place  to  sing  than  the 
Met.  Even  if  the  role  is  small,  it's  still  the 
Met.  Nobody  can  laugh  at  that."  □ 


THE  ART 
OF  GIVING 


AND  VICE  VERSA. 
(WHO  SAYS  IT'S  JUST  THE  THOUGHT  THAT  COUNTS?) 


BY  STUART  E.  JACOBSON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JESSE  GERSTEIN 


Two  years  ago,  Stuart  E.  Jacobson,  a  young  actor  and 
fashion  model  given  to  wearing  gray  flannel  suits, 
burnished  cordovans,  and  an  infectious  grin,  set  out 
to  publish  the  book  of  his  dreams.  Its  subject:  sensa- 
tional gifts  exchanged  among  the  renowned.  Having 
secured,  from  the  likes  of  Ambassador  Walter  Annenberg,  the 
mail-order  king  Roger  Horchow,  and  Letitia  Baldrige  (the  White 
House  chief  of  staff  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy),  references  and  intro- 
ductions to  the  toniest  households  in  the  nation,  he  crisscrossed 
the  map  with  no  baggage  to  speak  of  but  his  tape  recorder,  shoe 
polish,  and  traveling  iron.  Hosts  of  illustrati  opened  their  doors, 
reminiscing  at  his  request  about  the  most  remarkable  gifts  they 
had  ever  received — and  the  personal  circumstances  that  made 
them  so  special.  The  conversations  clanged  with  names  of  the 
grandest  resonance:  Noel  Coward,  Winston  Churchill,  Gary 
Cooper,  Alfred  Lunt,  Ann  Getty,  Irene  Dunne,  Loretta  Young, 
Happy  Rockefeller,  Lillian  Gish,  Bill  Blass,  Mary  Martin,  Mae 
West,  to  list  just  a  few.  Jacobson  was  in  raptures. 

From  his  copious  tapes,  the  writer  and  researcher  Jill  Spalding 
developed  a  series  of  brief  texts,  often  in  the  speakers'  own  words. 


Then  the  photographer  Jesse  Gerstein,  who  began  his  career  as  an 
apprentice  to  Richard  Avedon,  got  down  to  work.  The  result  ot 
this  collaboration  is  the  sumptuous  coffee-table  book  Only  the 
Best:  A  Celebration  of  Gift  Giving  in  America  (distributed  by  Harry 
N.  Abrams,  Inc. ).  It  is  itselt  a  gift  suitable  tor  anyone  who  wants 
to  know  what  the  rich  and  famous  most  appreciate. 

Obviously,  a  cherished  gift  does  not  have  to  have  cost  a  king's 
ransom,  though,  alas,  it  usually  does.  What  separates  the  gift  of 
gifts  from  a  mere  present  is  sentiment  and  forethought,  sometimes 
spiked  with  a  touch  ot  malice.  (That  malice  can  come  from 
onlookers.  Diana  Vreeland,  tor  instance,  had  this  to  say  of  Isa- 
dora Duncan:  "She  was  given  everything:  her  living,  her  food, 
her  champagne,  her  children.") 

On  the  following  pages,  we  offer  six  examples  from  Jacobson 's 
book,  each  involving  a  work  ot  tine  art.  It  your  tastes  run  to  some- 
thing homier,  you  may  take  inspiration  from  the  actress  Mary 
Martin.  Over  the  years,  she  has  presented  the  people  she  holds 
dearest  with  pillows  covered  in  her  own  needlepoint.  Their  val- 
ue, in  her  own  estimation,  is  not  in  the  pillows  themselves,  but  in 
"my  thoughts  as  I  worked  on  them." 


VERONIOUE  PECK  TO  GREGORY  PECK 


Gregory  Peck  recalls:  "In 
1966,  when  we  had 
been  married  tor  ten 
years,  Veronique  surprised  me 
with  the  first  of  a  series  ot  anni- 
versary presents  (to  be  given 
every  fifth  year,  although  I  did 
not  know  that  at  the  time). 
The  first  was  a  Picasso  color 
lithograph,  The  Woman  wtth 
Green  Hair.  I  had  admired  it  tor 
years,  especially  since  the  lady. 
except  for  the  green  hair,  could 
be  Veronique. 


"On  our  fifteenth  anniversa- 
ry,  a  noble  bronze  horse  ap- 
peared. It  is  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Italian,  and  again  it  was  a 
complete  surprise.  Veronique 
had  started  a  family  tradition. 

"My  twentieth-anniversary 
gift  turned  out  to  be  an  abstract 
kinetic  sculpture  Venus,  by 
Yaaco\  Agam.  It  is  of  brass, 
gold-plated.  The  sculptor  en- 
courages people  to  touch  and 
manipulate  his  works.  This  \  re- 
nus  is  particularly  interesting; 


one  can  spin  the  three  golden 
disks,  representing  head, 
heart,  and  womb,  in  the  same 
direction,  or  create  different 
rhythms  by  spinning  them  in 
different  directions  at  different 
speeds. 

"The  twenty-fifth-anniver- 
sary present  stunned  me.  It  is  a 
bronze  figure  by  Maillol,  lie  de 
France.  The  original,  five  feet 
high,  stands  in  the  gardens  oi 
the  Louvre*  Ours  is  one  of  an 
edition  ot  only  six — forty-one 


inches  high,  finished  and  pol- 
ished by  Maillol  himselt. 

"We  both  enjoy  living  with 
these  beautiful  objects,  but 
what  I  truly  appreciate  is  that 
each  gift  has  been  so  carefully 
chosen  and  then  somehow 
transported  into  our  house  in 
total  secrecy. 

"I  don't  know  how  many 
husbands  today  are  so  agree- 
ably spoiled  by  their  wives  in 
this  way,  but  I  can't  recom- 
mend it  too  highly." 
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WINSTON  CHURCHILL  TO 
LEWIS  DOUGLAS 


It  was  at  a  farewell  dinner 
given  b\  Winston  Chur- 
chill tor  America's  retiring 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  Lewis  Douglas,  that 
the  ambassador  received  his 
most  cherished  present.  Some 
\cars  earlier,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, a  paintei  of  some  talent. 


had  sent  out  Christmas  cards 
made  up  from  his  painting  ot 
circus  elephants.  Douglas 
loved  the  card,  asked  his  illus- 
trious friend  to  sign  one,  and 
had  it  framed. 

Toward  the  end  ot  dinner, 
the  host  clapped  his  hands. 
Two  footmen  appeared  at  the 


end  of  the  room,  where  the 
curtains  were  drawn.  The 
lights  dimmed.  Churchill 
clapped  again.  The  footmen 
pulled  open  the  curtains. 
There,  in  a  spotlight,  was  the 
original  oil  ot  The  Circus,  re- 
served by  Britain's  leader  as  a 
farewell  to  his  friend. 
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GEORGE 

GROSZ 

TO 

BERNARD 

REIS 

When  docs  a  gift  cer- 
tificate become  a 
gift?  When  it  is  a 
painting  done  by  a  famous  art- 
ist tor  a  close  friend. 

The  artist  George  Grosz 
greatly  appreciated  the  patron- 
age of  the  art  collector  Bernard 
Reis  and  wanted  to  give  him  a 
watercolor  tor  Christmas  in 
1942.  However,  he  did  not 
want  to  make  any  assumptions 
about  which  of  his  paintings 
his  friend  would  like.  The  an- 
swer to  the  dilemma  was  this 
painted  gift  certificate,  which 
Reis  could  exchange  tor  the 
painting  of  his  choice. 

No  one  seems  to  remember 
whether  Reis  cashed  in  the  cer- 
tificate or  not;  if  he  did,  Grosz 
was  kind  enough  to  let  him 
keep  it  anyway.  It  now  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  the  home  of 
Reis's  daughter,  Barbara. 


ROGER  DE  GARATE  TO  BYRON  JANIS 


Byron  Jams,  the  ac- 
claimed concert  pia- 
nist, tells  ibis  story: 
"When  1  succeeded  Roger  de 
Garate  as  president  of  the 
Friends  of  Chopin  in  France, 
founded  by  htm,  he  gave  me 
various  things  in  his  posses 
sion.  lie  greatly  admired  the 
way  1  played  Chopin  and  par- 
ticularly wanted  me  to  have 
this  death  mask  of  the  compos- 
er, which  was  made  by  I.  ieorge 


Sand's  son-in-law,  the  French 
sculptor  Auguste  ( llesinger. 

"In  those  days,  when  some- 
one died,  especially  someone 
of  renown,  it  was  very  much  in 
vogue  to  take  an  impression  of 
the  face  in  wax  and  (hen  cast  it 
in  plaster.  This  mask  of  Cho- 
pin is  one  of  the  only  two  origi- 
nals. It  was  in  George  Sand's 
house  at  Nohant,  where  she 
and  Chopin  lived  together  for 
some  eight  years  and  where  the 


composer  wrote  so  m. my  of  his 
greatest  works. 

"The  strange  thing  is  that 
twenty-five  years  before,  I  had 

visited  Nohant,  where  1  acci- 
dentally met  and  spent  an  en- 
tire day  with  Aurore,  George 
Sand's  granddaughter.  This 
mask  of  Chopin  had  been  giv 
en  as  a  gift  to  Roger  by  Aurore. 
So  you  can  imagine  the  ex- 
traordinary meaning  this  gift 
had  tor  me." 
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WILLIAM  BENTON  TO  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 


Bill  Benton  was  an 
achiever.  At  eighteen 
he  went  to  Yale  on  a 
scholarship.  At  forty-three  he 
became  the  publisher  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and 
at  forty-five  he  was  made  assi 
tant  secretary  of  state.  Benton 
described  himself  as  "a  tactless 
and  not  too  likable  fellow,  a 
shy  man  who  conceals  his  shy- 
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ness  with  a  display  of  fervent 
purpose  and  alarming  sales- 
manship"— qualities  that  did 

not  immediately  endear  him  to 
his  classmate  Henry  Luce,  the 
publisher  of  Time  Inc.,  or  to 
Luce's  wife,  Clare  Boothe, 
when  Benton  looked  them  up 
in  later  years.  In  time,  though, 
Benton's  high  ethical  stan- 
dards, warmth,  and  dedication 


to  know  ledge  won  them  over. 
Mrs.  Luce  treasures  this  jew- 
eled elephant  from  Benton's 
Indian  collection,  a  symbol  of 
rheir  friendship.  It  stands  in 
front  of  Magritte's  vision  of  her 
as  a  rose  with  a  dagger,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  diplomatic  skill  and 
the  femininity  of  our  former 
ambassador  to  Italy — and  to 
the  flower  that  is  her  emblem. 


AIME 
MAEGHT 

TO 
STANLEY 
MARCUS 

When  the  distin- 
guished  French  art 
dealer  A  i  m  e 
Maeght  visited  Texas  in  1977, 
Stanley  Marcus,  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  Neiman-Mar- 
cus  Company,  was  honored  to 
give  a  dinner  partv  for  him. 
Maeght  seemed  especially 
pleased  with  the  simple  Ameri- 
can fare  his  host  chose  for  the 
evening,  as  well  as  with  the 
superlative  wine  and  the  culti- 
vated company. 

After  dinner,  Marcus 
showed  the  art  dealer  his  min- 
iature books.  Maeght  was  de- 
lighted with  the  extensive  col- 
lection. He  invited  Marcus  to 
visit  him  on  his  next  trip  to 
France  and  promised  that  he 
would  show  him  his  only 
miniature  book,  which  in- 
cluded an  original  drawing  by 
Joan  Miro. 

A  few  months  later,  Maeght 
returned  Marcus's  hospitality 
by  giving  an  elegant  luncheon 
in  Paris.  Wondering  how  the 
final  course  could  compete 
with  the  culinary  delights  he 
had  already  sampled,  Marcus 
waited  tor  the  dome  to  be 
lifted  from  his  dessert  plate. 

There,  instead  of  a  confec- 
tion, Marcus  found  the  Miro 
book — a  greater  treat  than  he 
could  ever  have  imagined. 


Phillips 
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Louis  Valtat.  French  (1869-1952).  "Les  Baigneurs."  oil  on  canvas,  32'/i"  x  39Vs" 


IMPRESSIONIST  &  MODERN 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 

&  SCULPTURE 


Auctii  >n 

Monday,  1 1  November,  at  6:00  p.m. 

Admission  by  ticket  only 

Exhibition  Opens: 

Wednesday,  6  November 

Illustrated  Catalogue: 

$10  at  the  galleries,  $12  by  mail  within  the  U.S., 

$14  bv  overseas  mail 


WORKS  OF  ART  FROM  THE 
CIRCLE  OF  MONTPARNASSE 

including  works  by:  Modigliani,  Chagall,  Pascin, 
Soutine,Lipchitz,  Zadkine,  Marcoussis,  Kisling,  etc. 

Auction 

Friday,  15  November,  at  2:00  p.m. 


Exhibition  Opens: 

Saturday,  9  November 

Illustrated  Catalogue: 

$10  at  the  galleries,  $12  by  mail  within  the  U.S.. 
$N  by  overseas  mail 


Inquiries: 
Joachim  Pissarro  at  (212)  570-  4667  or  Selina  Shirley  (212)  5'70--i82S. 


406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021  (212)  570-4830 
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ARCHITECTURAL  HERITAGE  of  Cheltenham 

Dept  WP 

Boddington  Manor,  Boddington, 

Nr.  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire.  England.  GL51  OTJ 

Telephone:  International  England  phis  Area  Code  (242)  68741 


A  fine  quality  white  statuary  marble  chimney 
piece  supported  by  draped  handmaidens  - 
Circa  1810  Height  4  feet  Width  5  feet  6  inches 
Opening  Heigh*  3  feet  Width  3  feet  3  inches 

Original  Antique  Fire  Surrounds  m  Marble, 
Mahogany,  Stone.  Oak  and  Pine 


An  impressive  hand  carved  limestone  semi  circular  garden  seat 

with  gryphon  end  supports.  Overall  Width  13  feet  Height  3  feet  2 

inches 

Original    Antique   Garden   Statuary     Marble.    Stone   and   Lead 

Statues,    Seats    in    Cast    Iron    and    Stone.    Armorial    Plaques. 

Fountains,  Urns  in  Marble,  Stone  and  Terra  Cotta 


An  early  19th  Century  French  Rouge  Marble 
Fire  Surround  with  shaped  mantel  and  carved 
centrepiece  Height  3  feet  7  inches  Width  5 
feet  7  inches  Aperture  height  2  feet  6  inches 
Width  3  feet  4  inches 


19th  Century  Oak  Panelling 
Height  7  feel  6  inches  Overall 
Length    130    feet    including    six 

doors 

Original        Antique        Panelled 

Rooms      in       Pine      (  >ak       and 

Mahogany 


Ornately  carved  Victorian  Oak  Fire 
Surround  with  Overmantel  having 
lion  masks  carved  below  the 
mantelshelf.  Overall  height  8  feet  6 
inches  Width  5  feet  2  inches  opening 
3  feet  9  inches  Width  3  feet  8  ins 


A  16th  Century  Lmenfold  Panelled 
Room  in  fine  condition.  Overall  Height  8 
feet  approximately  47  feet  in  length 
including  1  No:  Door  and  Panelled  Fire 
Surround 


An  exceptional  quality 
stained  and  leaded  glass 
feature  window  depicting 
"Little  Bo  Peep"  Height  6 
feet  7  inches  Width  3  feet  3 

niche-.  Circa  1870 
Original  Antique  Stained 
(."■lass  Large  feature  panels  in 
pauited  and  leaded  glass, 
fired  glass  panels  as 
individuals  or  in  sets, 
complete  ceilings  etc 


A  magnificent  garniture 

of  8  antique  late  ISth  icnturx   white 

statu ar-,  marble  urns  on  plinths    3  feet 

diameter,    overall   height    2   feci    7   im  hes 

Removed  from  a  historic  English  mansion 


t 


Brochure  and  Video  Catalogue  service  available. 

When  requesting  literature  please  indicate 

any  specific  requirements  so  that  appropriate  information  can  be  forwarded. 
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Blenstock  House 

FINE  VICTORIAN  PAINTINGS 

Tuesday  19  November  at  11  am 


Frederick  Goodall  RA,  "Davids  promise  to  Bathsheba,"  signed  and  dated  1888,  oil  on  canvas,  153  cm.  x  214  cm. 
Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  1888.  Commissioned  by  Sir  Joseph  Sebag  Montefiore. 


Viewing:  Four  days  prior.  Illustrated  Catalogue:  £6  by  post. 
Enquiries:  Marcus  Halliwell,  tel:  01-629  6602,  ext.  211. 


7  Blenheim  Street  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 


LONDON    PARIS    NEW  YORK    GENEVA    BRUSSELS 

Fifteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 


19th  Century  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

from  the 

Van  Zandt-Macaluso  Collectii 


Auction:  Tuesday,  October  1.  1985 

at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

219  East  67th  Street,  New  York 

View  ing:  September  27.  28  and  September  30. 

Catalogues:  (718)  784-1480 

Inquiries:  Jean-Marie  Van  Isacker  (Furniture) 

and  Ellen  Jenkins  (Decorations)  at  (212)  606-0525 

One  of  a  pair  of  massive  Napoleon  III  gilt  bronze 
chenets.  late  19th  Century.  Heieht:  29  inches. 
Estimate:  S8.000-S10.000. 


CHRISTIE'S 


Gregory 
Hawthorne 

Exhibition  ooens 
Saturday,  October  5th. 

Gregory  Hawthorne 
gives  birth  to  his  visions 
with  brilliant  wit  and 
technical  dexterity. 
Using  multi-levels  and 
mixed  media,  the  artist 
is  fresh,  imaginative 
and  provocative. 

Reception  3  to  6  PM 

S¥/eu£j<-  clcuejues 

P.O.  Box  7358 
Dolores  &  6th 
Carmel,  Ca.  93921 
408  624  1900 


Indian  Masquerade  ^  :  x55" 


This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  thai  says  it  all. . . 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 

Today's  leading  international  magazine  about  all  tilings  tiiat 

heighten  the  joy  of  being  alive.  A  Connoisseur  gift  subscription  is  the 

best  way  to  say  happy  holiday  to  a  deserving  friend  or  relative.  For  further 

information  on  how  to  plaee  your  gift  orders,  please  write  to: 

(  a  innoisseur 

250  W  55th  Street 

Xew  York,  Xew  York  10019 

Room  1113 
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A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  ofThe  Hearst  Corporation. 
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PAUL  REVERE,  SILVERSMITH 

His  midnight  ride  upped  the  value  of  his  silver; 
it  has  even  further  to  go. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


The  "Sons  of  Liberty"  bowl,  commemorating  an  act  of  defiance  against  the  crown  in  1768. 


Silver  by  Paul  Revere  and  other  leading 
makers  of  his  time  sounds,  on  the  tace  of  it, 
like  a  good  investment.  Yet  our  index  of 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
American  silver  is  showing  a  rise  of  just  85 
percent  since  1975,  and  though  pieces  by 
Paul  Revere  are  vastly  more  expensive 
than  those  by  equally  good  makers  of  his 
period,  they  have  climbed  no  taster  than 
the  rest.  What  went  wrong? 

There  has  been  no  real  upswing  of  inter- 
est in  silver  over  the  last  ten  years — not,  at 
least,  on  the  scale  seen  in  other  fields  oi 
collecting.  The  reasons  are  not  tar  to  seek. 
Collectors  are  more  tearful  than  ever  of 
theft — though  it  isn't  clear  why  they 
should  think  silver  more  vulnerable  than 
paintings  or  ceramics.  Many  found  insur- 
ance premiums  too  high  and  decided  to 
cash  in  unused  or  unwanted  pieces  in 
around  1979-80  when  Nelson  Bunker 
Hunt  and  his  associates  drove  the  price  of 
bullion  silver  to  forty  dollars  an  ounce. 

Robin  Duthy  is  editor  oj  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 
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Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
silver  clean.  "Long  life"  polishes  don't 
work  very  well,  and  many  people  nowa- 
days seem  to  regard  time  spent  cleaning  sil- 
ver as  time  wasted.  Even  so,  even  hostess 
cares  about  her  dinner  table  and  like-  to 
see  silver  gleaming  in  the  candlelight.  For 
that  reason,  pieces  of  silver  that  enhance  a 
table  are  in  greater  demand  than  such  less 
serviceable  items  as  nutmeg  graters  and- 
ewers.  People  are  still  willing  to  keep 
candlesticks,  coasters,  cutlery,  sabers, 
and  coffeepots  clean,  but  the  list  doesn't 
go  tar  beyond  that. 

The  formal  tea  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  i>  all  but  extinct,  and  that  i>  why  the 
market  tor  tea  service-  and  tea  urns  has 
been  flat  tor  years.  The  price  of  an  attrac- 
tive set  made  in  the  1820s  stand.-  at  only 
150  percent  or  so  above  melt  value  (cur- 
rently at  six  dollars  an  ounce),  while  clum- 
sy set-  -ell  tor  even  less.  Nobody  foresees  a 
comeback  tor  the  tea  party,  so  prices  can 
hardly  do  more  than  tise  and  tall  with  the  ) 
bullion  price. 

The  heyday  of  silver  collecting  in  the 


United  States  lasted  from  1920  to  1950.  It 
w  a-  then  that  the  nation's  silversmirhs 
were  arranged  in  an  appropriate  pecking 
order  that  holds  good  to  this  day.  Since  no 
unsung  masters  are  waiting  to  be  discov- 
ered, no  sudden  reratings  are  in  prospect. 

B\  tar  the  most  desirable  American  sil- 
ver has  always  been  considered  to  be  that 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  the  two  or 
three  major  silver  sales  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's  hold  every  year  include  no  more 
than  twenty  pieces  of  that  period.  Prices 
tor  such  material  have  always  been  strong, 
with  plenty  of  museum  interest,  but  there 
isn't  enough  of  it  around  to  keep  collectors 
satisfied.  Rare  and  beautiful  things  will 
always  be  in  demand,  yet,  paradoxically, 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury American  silver  discourages  collec- 
tors, driving  them  into  other  fields. 

A  steep  drop  in  price  and  quality  sepa- 
rates the  top  flight  of  American  silver  from 
the  ^reat  range  of  nineteenth-century 
wares,  which  have  a  mechanical  sameness 

Coffeepot  with  the  Flynt  arms,  1 755-60. 
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WEEK  OF  SPECIAL  AUCTIONS 

November  6,  7  and  8,  1985 

ENGLISH,  AMERICAN  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
ANTIQUE  AND  FINE  JEWELRY      •     ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 
AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 


Pair  oj  Art  Deco  diamond,  ruby  and  emerald  Griffin  brooches. 


Very  rare  and  important  copper  urn,  designed  by 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Hi:   ig". 


EXHIBITION: 

November  1  through  November  4. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Available. 

For  further  information  call  (415)  673-1  362. 


A  PREMIER  CHINESE  EXHIBITION 

of  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art  by  China  National  Arts  am 

(rafts  Import  and  Export  Company,  Beijing  Branch 

to  be  held  at  660  Third  Street,  San  Francisco 

October  28  through  November  8,   le>85 
For  further  information  contact  Dessa  Goddard 

at  (415)67  3-!  362. 


Milton  Avery, "Musicians,"  oil  on  canvas,  iH"  x  24' 


BlITTERFIELI)  ^BuTTERFIELD 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  Since  1865 
1244  Sutter  Street  •  San  Francisco,  California  94109 
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that  puts  off  collectors.  A  few 
important  makers  were  still  at 
work  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, among  them  William 
(i.  Forbes  of  New  York  and 
Samuel  Kirk  of  Baltimore, 
whose  style  was  influential 
for  a  generation.  Paul  Revere 
himself  became  involved 
with  other  business  ventures 
early  in  the  century  and  more 
or  less  ceased  to  work  in  sil- 
ver. 

Experts,  however,  do  not 
rare  Revere  as  the  top  Ameri- 
can maker.  That  distinction 
goes  to  Myer  Myers  of  New 
York,  whos^Twrrrlrtias  a  more 
exciting  quality.  Had  Myers 
rather  than  Revere  made  the 
midnight  ride  from  Charles- 
town  to  Lexington,  his  work 
would  surely  be  worth  more 
than  Revere's  today.  As  it  is,  a  tankard  by 
Revere  will  fetch  $40,000  to  $50,000  at 
auction,  as  against  $20,000  to  $25,000  for 
one  by  Myers  and  $7,500  to  $10,000  for 
the  work  of  a  run-of-the-mill  silversmith  of 
the  same  period.  A  porringer  by  Paul  Re- 
vere could  go  for  $15,000,  while  another 
by  an  accomplished  but  less  celebrated 
craftsman  makes  just  $2,000.  Even  a 
spoon  by  Paul  Revere  can  be  worth 
$2,000,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  price  of 
one  by  an  ordinary  maker. 

Within  the  index,  metal-intensive 
pieces  like  tea  sets  have  done  least  well. 
Condition  has  a  bearing  on  performance: 
anything  in  its  pristine  state  will  not  only 
be  more  valuable;  it  should  also  rise  taster. 
For  example,  tew  tankards  came  through 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
unscathed.  This  was  when  the  temperance 
movement  was  at  its  highest  pitch  and 
when  tankards,  so  flagrantly  associated 
with  alcohol,  were  given  a  spout  as  a  kind 
of  fig  leaf  and  put  into  service  as  water 
pitchers.  Many  have  been  changed  back 
again,  but  their  owners'  demarche  into 
teetotalism  has  cost  them  dear.  A  mid- 
eighteenth-century  tankard  in  its  original 
condition  can  be  worth  $10,000;  when  it 
is  alteted  tor  use  as  a  pitcher,  its  value  is 
$2,500. 

Eighteenth-century  silver  si  >uld  con- 
tinue to  outperform  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  only  a  pre-Revolutionary 
piece  is  likely  i^>  do  better  than  average.  It 
must  be  by  a  known  maker  and  marked 
accordingly.  Not  only  must  it  be  genuine; 
its  authenticity  must  be  undisputed.  In- 
deed,  the  value  of  an  item  pronounced 


A  salver  (originally  a  tray  for  presenting  things  to  the  kinsj),  i/61 


genuine  by  two  experts  will  be  reduced  it  it 
is  doubted  by  a  third.  It  should  be  well  doc- 
umented— that  is,  listed  in  inventories  or 
the  maker's  daybooks,  or,  better  still,  pub- 
lished in  a  respected  antiques  book  or  peri- 
odical. Last,  it  should,  like  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  dinner  table,  be  readily  usable. 
From  the  time  silverware  was  rirst  made 
in  Boston,  around  1650.  until  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  the  silversmith's  craft  was 
highly  regarded.  The  special  skills  it  de- 
manded seemed  to  justify  the  high  cost  of 
the  product,  while  the  close  link  between 
money   and   the   metal   itself  helped   to 

The  great  value  of 

Paul  Revere's  silver  makes  it 
a  natural  for  the  taker. 

create  an  image  of  luxury.  Whereas  silver 
had  traditionally  been  forged  by  the  ham- 
mering of  ingots,  after  the  Revolution, 
mills  began  to  roll  it  out  mechanically  in 
thin  sheets.  Instead  of  being  hammered 
from  a  single  ingot,  hollowware  was  often 
made  from  pieces  of  silver  cut  our  and 
seamed  together.  Such  shoddy  work  does 
not  make  tor  a  sound  investment.  By  the 
carh  nineteenth  century,  machines  were 
in  full  swing  stamping  out  bands  of  orna- 
ment and  cur-out  decoration  that  could  be 
soldered  on  in  next  to  no  rime.  Bv  1801, 
machines  were  producing  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons  at  the  rate  of  180  an  hour. 

The  great  value  of  silver  by  Paul  Revere 
and  other  leading  makers  sets  it  up  as  a  nat- 
ural tor  the  taker,  and  his  task  is  made  t  is 
icr  bv  the  absence  of  hallmarks.  Under  the 


Engli-h  system,  tour  marks — 
certifying  the  year  of  manu- 
facture, the  name  of  the  mak- 
er, the  purity  of  the  silver, 
and  the  town  where  the  piece 
was  assayed — have  protected 
buvers  tor  centuries.  In  the 
L  nited  States,  the  only  usual 
mark  on  silver  is  the  maker's. 
Fakers  of  both  English  and 
American  silver  try  to  imitate 
the  form  and  decoration  of  a 
fine  antique  down  to  the  last 
detail.  Though  you  might  ex- 
|  peer  anv  self-respecting  taker 
I  to  stick  closely  to  his  model, 
§  many  pieces  give  themselves 
1  awav  by  uncharacteristic  or- 
is namenr.  When  form  and 
§  decoration  appear  about 
z  right,  the  expert  then  looks 
inside.  A  piece  purporting  to 
date  from  the  eighteenth 
century  whose  body  consists  of  parts  sol- 
dered Together  is  probably  a  forgery.  Fakers 
of  English  silver  must  also  make  punches 
with  which  to  stamp  the  take  hallmarks 
and,  hardest  of  all,  simulate  the  wear  pro- 
duced by  centuries  of  polishing. 

A  simple  kind  of  fraud  enables  some 
rogues  to  cash  in  on  the  premium  paid  tor 
American  over  English  silver.  Among 
eighteenth-century  English  silversmiths, 
several  had  the  initials  P.R.  or  M.M.  By 
erasing  three  hallmarks  and  leaving  the 
maker's  monogram,  takers  can  persuade 
inexpert  collectors  that  the  initials  stand 
tor  Taiil  Revere  or  Myer  Myers. 

Though  early  American  makers  sold  sil- 
ver that  still  bore  the  marks  of  their  tools, 
today's  takers  give  themselves  away  by 
exaggerating  the  roughness.  Though  some 
of  the  early  Virginia  and  Connecticut  sil- 
versmiths turned  out  crude  pieces,  these 
were  never  so  crude  as  the  modern  efforts 
at  duplication. 

AMERICA'S  TOP  TEN 
SILVERSMITHS,  1750-1800 

Paul  Revere  (1735-1818)  Boston 

Myer  Myers  (1723-95)  New  York 

Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Richardson 

(working  ca.  1771-91)  Philadelphia 
Christian  Wiltberger 

(1766-1851)  Philadelphia 

Richard  Humphreys 

(working  1771-%)  Philadelphia 

lohn  David  (1736-98)  Philadelphia 

Benjamin  Burt  ( 1  729-1805)  Boston 

Zachariah  Brigden  ( 1 7  34-87)  Boston 

John  Cobum  ( 1 725-1803)  Boston 
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LYNN  LUPETTI 

GALLERY  OPENING  CELEBRATION  and  LYNN  LUPETTI  SHOW 

Reception,  Saturday,  October  19,  5-9  p.m. 

Brochure  Available  Upon  Request 

Come  celebrate  the  opening  of  Carmel's  most  magical  gallery.  Meet  featured  artists  Bob  Boomer, 
Lesley  Harrison,  Frank  Loudin,  John  Soderberg  and  honored  artist  Lynn  Lupetti. 


SIXTH  BETWEEN  DOLORES  &  LINCOLN  •  POST  OFFICE  BOX  5776,  CARMEL,  CALIFORNIA  9392 1  (408)  624  0622 
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DEALERS  IN  FINE  OLD  IEWELLERY 
AND  SILVER  •  ESTablished  1912 
40  CONDI  'IT  STREET  LONDON  Wl 
ENGLAND  TEL  011-441  629  5060 

(phone  by  10  am  Wot  Coast:  lpm  East  (  J  lasi  I 


Pair  ruby  and  diamond  floral  cluster 

earstuds  mounted  in  platinum, 

$3,800 

Magnificent  Victorian  Burni)  ruby 

and  diamond  pendant/brooch, 

$30,000 

Victorian  ruby  and  diamond  cluster 

ring  with  diamond  shoulders  in 

18ct  yellow  gold  ring,  $3,750 

Shoum  actual  size:  air-post,  packing, 
insurance  and  US  Customs  dui\  included: 
credit  card  charge  at 

Send  $2  for  our  new- 
colour  brochure 


IMPORTANT 
AUCTION 

Galerie  Pierre- Yves  Gabus  SA. 

HOTEL  DES  BERGUES 

GENEVA 

from  18  to  28  November  1985 


INVESTOR'S  FILE 


Jean  van  Kessel  (1626-1679) 

"Nature  Morte" 

Oil  on  Wooden  Panel  50  x  33cm 

Formerly  of  the  collection  of  Staal 

Formerly  of  the  collection  of  Dr  U'etzlar 


Important  Oil  Paintings 

Barthel  Breyn,  Ecole  de  Boticelli 
Abel  Grimmer,  Cornells  de  Heem  etc. 

Modern  Paintings: 

(More  than  S00  works) 

Anker,  Barraud,  Bonnard,  Bosshardt, 

Calder,  Dominguez,  Ernst,  Fautrier, 

Gruber,  Herbin,  Picasso,  Poliakotf,  Reth, 

Segonzac,  Tereckowitch,  Vallotton, 

\  almier,  Vlaminck,  \  uillard  etc. 

Antique  Furniture,  Porcelain,  Clocks 

From  the  estates  ot  an  Italian  Palace  and  a 
Swiss  Chateau. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Art 

Experts:  MM.  Michel  Beurdelev  and  Guv 
Raindre  of  Pans 

Books 
Experts:  M  Christian  Galantaris  of  Paris 


Galerie  Arts  Anciens 

6  rue  de  Li  Fontaine 

2022  Bevaix 

Tel.  038/46-16-10  or  46-16-09 

Catalogue  on  request 
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Left:  Caster  for  spices,   sugar,   or  mustard 
( 1 767) ;  right:  mustard  caster  ( 1 768). 

Auction  rooms  nowadays  turn  away 
more  take  Revere  pieces  than  they  can  rind 
genuine  ones  to  sell.  Since  so  much  of 
Revere's  work  is  in  museums  or  destined 
for  them,  prices  for  what  remains  on  the 
market  are  certain  to  keep  rising,  for  even 
it  as  a  silversmith  Revere  is  outshone  by 
Myers,  his  place  in  American  history 
makes  up  tor  the  gap. 

Paul  Revere  was  a  colorful  and  versatile 
man.  During  the  depression  of  the  mid- 
1760s,  when  one  Boston  business  after 
another  was  closing  and  silver  was  hard  to 
sell,  he  turned  his  hand  to  dentistry.  His 
first  advertisement,  in  the  Boston  Gazette, 
offered  to  clean  teeth  or  replace  "Fore- 
Teeth"  with  artificial  ones.  The  state  of 
the  art  may  have  been  primitive,  but  at 
least  there  was  no  shortage  of  patients. 
Women  often  lost  half  their  teeth  by  the 
age  of  twenty.  Revere  probably  made  the 
new  teeth  from  walrus  tusks  or  refashioned 
sheep's  teeth  and  wired  them  on  to  what- 
ever natural  teeth  were  left.  He  claimed 
they  would  look  "as  well  as  the  Natural" 
but  offered  no  guarantees  as  to  chewing. 

The  same  year  he  ran  the  advertisement 
tor  false  teeth,  he  made  his  best-known 
piece,  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  bowl,  com- 
missioned to  celebrate  a  memorable  act  of 
defiance  to  George  III.  In  1768,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  oi  Representatives  pro- 
tested against  taxes  levied  on  tea,  glass, 
paper,  and  the  like.  Although  they  had 
pressed  tor  "no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation" tor  years,  this  time  the  representa- 
tives  sent  letters  to  the  other  American 
colonies  asking  for  official  support.  This 
drew  from  London  a  royal  order  that  the 
letter  be  rescinded,  but  it  was  defied  by  92 
of  the  109  representatives.  Toasts  were 
drunk  at  all  patriotic  gatherings  to  the  "il- 
lustrious ninety-two,"  and  Revere  pub- 
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From  Mainland  China  —  a  rare  collecting  opportunity 
Classic  bronze  in  a  2000-year-old  tradition. 


The  Imperial  Horse  of  Xian 

by  Yao  You-Xin,  "Renowned  Artist  of  China" 


Working  in  the  ancient  tradition  of  Chinese  bronzes,  Yao  You-Xin  ap- 
proaches his  art  in  the  classic  manner.  He  believes  that  a  sculpture,  like  a 
poem,  should  capture  the  essence  of  its  subject  with  utter  simplicity.  His 
work  has  received  international  acclaim,  and  he  has  achieved  his  nation's 
highest  honor  in  the  arts,  being  named  "Renowned  Artist  of  China." 

Now,  he  has  created  an  edition  of  bronzes  under  special  commission 
to  The  Franklin  Mint.  "The  Imperial  Horse  of  Xian"  portrays  one  of  the 
noble  steeds  from  the  royal  stables  of  that  Han  Dynasty  capital.  It  will  be 
hand  cast  in  China  and  is  available  only  by  direct  application.  This  edition 
of  bronzes  marks  the  first  opportunity  for  collectors  in  the  United  States 
to  acquire  an  original  bronze  sculpture  by  the  artist.  The  price  is  $90, 
payable  in  three  equal  monthly  installments.  To  order,  complete  and  return 
the  accompanying  form  by  October  31st. 


p OKI)  IK    Al'PI  K   A  I  ION 

The  Imperial  Horse  of  Xian 

Please  mail  by  October  J/,  1985. 

The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  (.enter,  Pennsylvania  19091 
1  wish  to  acquire  "The  Imperial  Horse  of 
Xian"  by  Yao  You-Xin,  to  be  hand  cast  for  me 
in  Mainland  China.  A  Certificate  of  Authen- 
ticity, bearing  the  chop  (signature  mark)  of 
the  artist,  will  be  issued  with  the  work 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  be 
billed  in  three  monthly  installments  of  $30.* 
each,  beginning  when  my  bronze  is  reach 

to  be  sent  ,_,  ,     ,  , 

'Plus  my  state  sulcs  tax  and 

a  total  of  S,i  for  shipping  and  handling 


Signature 

»«  ALI 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


TO    ACCEPTANCE 


Address- 


City 


State,  Zip_ 
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An  oasis  of  tranquility  in  the  heart  of  Waikiki. 


H 


.alekulani  is  serenity  itselt 
Here,  a  cattleya  orchid  gracefully  accents  the  swimming  pool, 
while  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Diamond  Head  form  a  stunning  backdrop. 
Halekulani.  Far  and  awav  Honolulu's  most  elegant  resort  hotel. 


ONTHEBEATHAT  vYMKIKI 

2199  Krilia  Road.  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815   U.S.A.  toll  tree  800-367-2343  or  Halekulani  808-923-231 1 

one  of  'Thf^Jeadtn^Hotels  ofthtWorid ' 

Call  your  travel  agent,  or  U.S.  A   toll  free  800-223-6800  or  212-838-31 10  collect 


"La  Montagne  de  San  Carlos' 
by  Kaiko  Moti 
Oil  on  canvas  1983 


OJficJhlHin 


FINE       ART       PORTF 


L    I    O 


Fine  paintings  and  original  graphics  by  inter     onally 

acclaimed  artists  represented  exclusively 
Lublin  are  illustrated  in  our  beautiful  full  color  c  alog. 

The  Lublin  Collection 

95  East  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich  CI  06830 


INVESTOR'S  FILE 


lished  a  print  lampt.x>ning  the  seventeen 
who  had  cravenlv  voted  to  rescind.  Also 
commemorated  on  the  bowl  was  John 
Wilkes,  the  English  reformer  and  agitator, 
whose  spirited  attacks  on  George  III  for  his 
policy  of  suppressing  colonial  self-govern- 
ment had  made  him  a  hero  in  all  thirteen 
colonies.  The  Liberty  Cap  and  other  sym- 
bols ot  freedom — such  as  the  flags  bearing 
the  word>  "Manna  Charta"  and  "Bill  of 
Rights" — tend  to  clutter  the  surface  of  the 

Since  tea  parries 

are  extinct,  the  market  for 

tea  services  is  now  tlat. 

howl,  vet  for  all  that  it  remains  a  masterly 
achievement. 

Reveres  big  moment  came  seven  years 
later.  Warned  that  the  English  were  plan- 
ning an  expedition  to  Lexington  to  arrest 
the  rebel  leaders  Adams  and  Hancock, 
and  to  Concord  to  seize  the  rebels'  stock  of 
arms.  Revere  set  out  by  night  to  alert 
them.  Longfellow's  famous  poem  "Paul 
Revere's  Ride"  is  more  romantic  but  less 
eventful  than  Revere's  own  account. 
Longfellow  ignored  what  must  have  been 
the  exciting  moments — when,  on  a  nar- 
row road,  Revere  was  chased  by  mounted 
redcoats  but  shook  them  off,  thanks  to  his 
lighter  and  faster  horse.  Nor  does  Longfel- 
low mention  the  moment  when  Revere 
rode  past  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  a 
slave  named  Mark  had  been  hanging  for 
twenty  years  in  an  iron  cage  suspended 
from  a  gibbet  as  a  warning  to  anyone  plan- 
ning insurrection  against  his  master. 

Poetic  license  has  Revere  arriving  in 
Concord  at  2:00  A.M.  to  warn  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  he  was  in  tact  arrested  by 
English  officers  two  miles  short  oi  his  des- 
tination. Such  details  hardly  mattered: 

The  fate  oi  a  nation  was  riding  that 
night; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed, 
in  his  flight. 

Kindled  the  land  into  flames  with  its 
heat. 

While  consolidating  Revere's  reputa- 
tion as  a  national  hero,  the  poem  trans- 
formed the  value  of  his  silver.  It  is  aston- 
ishing that  the  price  for  his  work,  already 
at  so  high  a  level,  has  done  no  better  than 
run  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  market  for 
ten  years.  While  the  prospects  for  nine- 
teenth-century silver  are  not  very  excit- 
ing, fine  eighteenth-century  pieces,  and 
Paul  Revere's  work  in  particular,  have 
been  moving  too  slowly.  They  look  set  for 
a  steeper  climb.  □ 
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GALERIE  CHEVALIER 

Le  decor  autlientique 
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Isia',  a  fine  18  tb  century 
Brussels  tapestry,  circa  1750 

from  the  series 
"the  Four  Continents"  - 
9fi.2(H)xllft.4(W) 


Dominique 

et  Pierre  Chevalier, 

Experts 

ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 

EUROPEAN  AND 

ENTAL  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

,  Quai  Voltaire  75007  PARIS 
(I)  260  72  68 

157 East  64 th  Street, 

NEW  YORK,  N  Y.  1002 1 

(212)  249  V)  22 


EXHIBITING  AT 
CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL 
ANTIQUES  SHOW 
16-21  OCTOBER  1985 


Chateau  de  Raray,  circa  1600  I 
60810  BARBERY  (France)  I 


Down 
Comforters 

&  DOWN  PILLOWS 


MANUFACTURER  DIRECT 


Destined  for  heirloom  status!  If  you  take 
pleasure  in  fine  attention  to  detail,  the  hand- 
crafted Square  Stitch  Down  Comforter  is  a 
first  class  choice.  Each  hand-stitched,  hand- 
sewn  8"  square  is  carefidly  constructed  to 
allow  maximum  down  loft.  Our  finely  woven, 
wrinkle  resistant  down  proof  poly/cotton 
fabric  surrounds  the  finest  European  down. 
W  e  IX'  America's  largest  retailer  of  down 
comforters  and  down  pillows,  manufacturing 
premier  quality  down  products  in  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin  since  1911.  By  selling  directly  to 
you,  we  eliminate  the  middleman  and  retail 
markup,  saving  you  50%  and  more  off 
normal  retail.  Our  Guarantee:  If  for  any 
reason  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with 
your  purchase,  please  return  it  for  a  full 
refund.  Delivery:  We  ship  within  24  to  48  hrs. 

STO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  H503, 

or  use  the  coupon  below.  Or,  call  or  write 
for  your  free  catalog  featuring  20  down 
comforter  styles,  down  pillows,  designer 
down  coats,  100%  Merino  wool  mattress 
pads  and  many  other  natural  products 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  life. 


Square  Stitch 
Down  Comforters 


Stvle  #103 


□  Twin  (60"  x  86")  s95 

□  Queen/Full  (&V  x  Sp  I  s125 

□  King  (102"  x  8o">  s155 

Reversible  Square  Stitch 
Down  Comforters     Style  #110 
:    Twin  (60"  x  86")  5105 
Queen  Full  (86"  x  86")  s135 

□  King  (102    x  bV  I  ^165 


Color 

□  Light  Blue 
I    Beige 

Dusty  Rose 
/Teach 
□White 
Colors: 

□  Lt.  Blue 
Slate  Blue 


Caramel 
Teach  White 


Down  Pillows 


Standard  (20    x  26  I  '35 


□  Queen  (20"  x  30  I  s45 


Style  #701  C 

Lt. 


Blue 
Beige 

□  King  (20    x  3o">  *55  White 

S  ORDER  BY  PHONE,  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  hso3. 

Use  your  credit  card   OR  ORDER  Bi  MAIL: 

□  M.C.          HV1SA             Am.Exp.          □Check 
Acct.#_  Exp.Dt._ 


PRICE 

_xS =S_ 

_xS =s_ 

s_ 


Send  Free  QTY 

Catalog 

pet  comforter 

XT   pillow  — S_ 

'We  Mp  UPS  ground  air=S 

service  unless  you  request  TOTAL=S 

otherwise   UPS  2>ui  day  ail  add  -- 

Name 

Address   

Cit)  State.Zip 

Send  to:  The  Company  Store.  Dept.  H503, 
500  Company  Store  Road,  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin  54601 
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begins  on 


page 
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Famous 
Faces 
And  Their 
Spa 
Secrets. 

You  know  them  The  glamorous  heroine  of 
your  favorite  daytime  soap.  The  bewitching 
Senators  wife  The  bouncy,  radiant  sports  star. 
The  fresh-faced  Broadway  ingenue.  Their  glow- 
ing, natural  beauty  never  seems  to  fade,  season 
after  season,  year  after  year.  The  secret  of  many  of 
these  lastingly-lovely  beauties  is  a  rare  collection 
of  beauty  enhancement  products;  spa-developed, 
spa-tested,  and  spa-proven  at  the  world-famous 
La  Costa  spa.  This  precious  collection  of  skin 
care,  beauty  treatment,  and  fitness  products 
for  men  and  women,  has  been  formulated  and 
blended  with  the  finest  cosmetically-punfied 
beauty  rejuvenators  and  enhancers  available 
anywhere,  at  any  price.  Nothing  less  would  do 
for  the  leading  television,  motion  picture,  sports, 
political,  business,  and  social  personages  who 
depend  upon  these  products  for  their  outstand- 
ing but  natural  good  looks.  The  La  Costa  Spa 
Collection  is  simply  one  of  the  finest  beautifica- 
rion  systems  available  anywhere  in  the  world 
Information  about  the  complete  collection  and 
its  availability  to  your  home  by  mail  is  included 
in  the  new  La  Costa  Spa  Collection  Catalogue. 

To  receiv  e  your  personal  one  year  subscrip- 
tion, plus  a  special  container  of  a  noted  La  Costa 
Spa  Collection  product  for  only  $5.00,  merely 
telephone  or  send  in  the  coupon  and  the  secrets 
of  some  of  the  world's  most  famous  faces  can 
be  yours,  as  well. 

CALL:  l-800-LA  COSTA.  EXT  1211.  In  California: 
1-800-772-5665,  Ext.  1211. 


^  COSTA  SPA  COLLECTION.  Dept  1211 
2251  Las  Palmas  Drive.  Carlsbad.  CA.  92008 

Enclosed  is  Ss  00(checkot  moru-\  order)  Please  forward  mv  personal 
copy  ol  the  1  ,j  Costa  Sp-i  Collection  catalogue  plus  .1  special  container 
ol  3  noted  La  Costa  sp.i  Collection  product 


Name 

Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


La  Costa  to  go. 
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"ANTIQUAIRES 

A  PARIS  " 
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DIDIER  AARON  &  CIE 

32,  av.  Raymond-Poincare  -  Paris  16e  -  Tel.  (1)  727.17.79 


AVELINE  &  CIE 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  (1)  266.60.29 


ETIENNE  LEVY  S.A. 

178,  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  (1)  562.33.47 
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MICHEL  MEYER 

24,  av.  Matignon  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  (1)  266.62.95 


JACQUES  PERRIN 

3,  quai  Voltaire  -  Paris  7e  -  Tel.  (1)  260.27.20 


MAURICE  SEGOURA 

20,  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  (1)  265.11.03 


BERNARD  STEINITZ 

4,  rue  Drouot  -  Paris  9e  -  Tel.  (1)  246.98.98 


>"TX> 


Association  of  seven  famous  antique  dealers  who  are  top  specialists  in 
French  17th  and  18th  century  Furniture,  Works  of  Art  and  Old  Master 
Paintings.  Their  skilled  knowledge  and  professional  reputation  offer 
collectors  a  guarantee  of     QUALITY  and  AUTHENTICITY 


WINE 


TO  DRINK  WITH  GAME 

Venison,  boar,  and  wildfowl  call  tor  very  special  wines. 
By  Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr. 
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The'  good  <>U  days:  a  sampling  oj  game  and  wine  to  drink  irirh  it.  as  seen  in  a  painting  by  )an  Brueghel  the  \  ounger. 


The  coming  of  cool  tall  weather  and  the 
beginning  of  the  hunting  season  bring 
with  them  the  season  for  the  drinking  of 
rich,  robust,  full-bodied  red  wines.  They 
immensely  enhance  the  flavor  of  game  and 
indeed  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  cool  weath- 
er, for  they  are  too  big  and  rich  to  be 
relished  during  rhe  sultry  summer  months. 
While  the  effort  to  match  the  right  wine  to 
food  has  sometimes  gone  too  tar,  to  the 


detriment  of  simply  enjoying  wine,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  great  culi- 
nary and  gustatory  matchups  is  a  great  big, 
spic^ .  intensely  flavored  Rhone  wine  from 
France  or  a  Piedmontese  wine  from  Italy 
with  venison  or  boar.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  marriages  of  food  and  wine  I  have 
ever  known  was  a  W61  Hermitage  "La 
Chapelle"  from  the  house  of  Paul  Jaboulet 
Aine  with  a  tender  fillet  of  venison  at  the 


three-star  restaurant  Pic,  in  Valence.  This 
magnificently  rich  and  complex  wine 
would  have  overwhelmed  a  leg  of  lamb,  a 
pheasant,  or  a  rabbit,  but  with  the  intense, 
deep  flavors  of  the  venison  it  offered  a  sub- 
lime experience. 

Perhaps  this  magical  combination,  un- 

Robert  M.  Parker,  jr. .  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher oj  The  Wine  Advocate. 
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,  a  travel  agent  is  not  mandatory. 
~  1st  ,wine  shop  in  you 
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Porto  Wine 


Out  of  a  place  unique  is  born 
contemplative  grace  and 
dignity:  Porto.  With  it,  a 
grandeur  and  ceremony  that 
have  stood  time. 

Photographed  at  Palacio  da  Bolsa 
Library.  Oporto 
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"To  Battle"  watercolor  on  silk   46  x  36 

RECENT  PAINTINGS 
OCTOBER  27-  NOVEMBER  9,  1985 
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Main  Street,   Oldwick  NJ  08858    (201)439-3717 
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Cloisonne  Wall  Vase 
Qianlong  Mark  &  Period 
1736-1795  A.D. 
Height:  8'/»" 

Dulany's  Gallery 
offers  a  fine 
collection  of 
oriental  works 
of  art  including 
early  Chinese 
furniture  and 
carpets. 

Dulanv's  Gallerv 
183  Oakland 
Birmineham,  MI  48009 

313  645  2233 

M                           *—            --,^ .•*£■ 

r^r     -  -      ■ 

V 

Gallery  publications: 
Carpets  oj  China  and 
lis  Border  Regions,  $95; 
Han  Dynastv  Impressions 
206  BC-  221  AD,  $22. 50. 

Dulany's 

WINE 

fortunately  enjoyed  just  once  (I  have  nev- 
er seen  another  bottle  ot  JabouleG  ^tun- 
ninsj  1961  "La  Chapelle."  and  Pic  has  nev- 
er since  prepared  such  miraculously  e 
venison),  has  made  the  robust,  rich, 
intense,  sometimes  gamey-scented  wines 
ot  France's  northern  Rhone  Valley  my 
number-one  choice  to  serve  with  venison 
and  boar. 

There  is  no  need  to  look  beyond  these 
three  wines:  Hermitage,  Cote  Rotie.  or 
Cornas,  each  ot  which  has  the  intense  fla- 
vor that  goes  perfectly  with  the  taste  of 
venison  and  boar.  The  older  the  wine,  the 
better,  but  it  you  have  no  stocks  ot  older 
Hermitage,  Cote  Rotie,  or  Cornas,  then 
look  tor  vintages  that  produce  supple  and 
precocious  wines  rather  than  the  great 
ones  that  require  cellaring  for  ten  to  fifteen 
years  before  their  full  majestv  is  revealed. 
Recently,  the  vintages  that  rendered  sup- 
ple, less  aggressive  and  tannic  wines  have 
been  1982,  1980,  and  1979.  Both  1983  and 
1978  are  great  vintages,  but  both  require  at 
least  a  decade  ot  cellaring. 

In  buying  Hermitage,  look  tor  these  pro- 
One  ot  the  great  matchups  is 
a  big,  spicy  Rhone  wine  drunk 
with  venison  or  hoar. 

ducers,  who  consistently  produce  the  best 

wine  from  this  small  appellation: 

Jaboulet's  "La  Chapelle"  is  by  most  ac- 
counts the  rinest.  but  in  many  vintages 
Gerard  Jaboulet's  good  friend  and  rival 
Gerard  Chave  can  make  a  Hermitage  just 
as  grand.  Lesser,  but  still  very  fine,  are  the 
Hermitage  wines  produced  by  the  firm  of 
E.  Guigal.  The  price  ot  wines  from  these 
three  producers  ranges  from  $13  to  $18. 

For  Cote  Rotie,  a  slightly  less  assertive 
wine  than  Hermitage,  but  still  rich,  per- 
fumed, and  almost  always  a  pertect  match 
tor  venison  or  boar,  not  to  mention  beet, 
look  tor  the  wines  ot  E.  Guigal,  Robert  Jas- 
min, Gentaz-Dervieux,  Rene  Rostaing, 
Paul  Jaboulet,  and  M.  Chapoutier.  These 
six  producers  are  consistently  among  the 
best  in  Cote  Rotie.  Expect  to  pay  between 
>12  and  516  tor  most  recent  vintages.  As 
with  Hermitage,  both  1983  and  1978  are 
the  vintages  to  buy  it  you  plan  to  cellar  the 
wine  tor  ten  to  fifteen  years,  bur  1982, 
980,  and  1979  are  the  vintages  to  buy  for 
drinking  over  the  next  ten  years.  They  will 
provide  charm  and  pleasure  tor  those  who 
lack  the  patience  to  wait  tor  the  great  vin- 
tages to  mature  properly. 

The  third  Rhone  wine  to  drink  with 
venison  or  boar  is  the  savage,    tannic, 
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Presents  in  an  Exclusive  Limited  Edition 

The  Schaef  er  Bull  Elephant 

A  magnificent,  original,  Investment  quality  bronze  sculpture 
noted  wildlife  sculptor,  David  Schaefer. 


hown  smaller  than  actual  size  of  approximately  7Ve"  high  x  12"  length  (including  walnut  base) 

Individually  hot  cast  in  true  bronze  and  hand  finished  to  a  lustrous  patina 
i  First  in  a  series  of  bookshelf  size  African  wildlife  sculptures  by  David  Schaefer 

•  Individually  serially  numbered,  hall-marked  and  registered 

•  Certificate  of  authenticity 

•  Personal  letter  hand  signed  by  David  Schaefer 

•  All  Things  Creative  "No  Questions  Asked" 
Full  Guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction 

•  Exclusively  issued  in  a  single  limited  first  edition  of  6500  serially  numbered  sculptures 

This  is  a  true  David  Schaefer  bronze  sculpture  at  a  fraction  of  the  investment  of 
other  Schaefer  sculptures.  This  new  bookshelf  size  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant  has  all  of 
the  detail  and  striking  sense  of  purpose  that  have  contributed  to  the  rapidly  acceler- 
ating value  of  Schaefer's  larger  sculptures.  The  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  limited  edition  bookshelf  size  African  wildlife  sculptures  by  David  Schaefer. 

This  original  and  new  masterpiece  is  the  perfect  size  to  showcase  in  home  or  office. 
Powerful,  proud,  magnificent!  Adorning  a  bookcase,  desk,  or  table,  this  bronze 
elephant  will  draw  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 

Each  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant  is  individually  hand  cast  in  hot  bronze  using  the 
ancient  and  time  honored  "lost-wax"  method.  It  is  only  this  superior  type  of  authentic 
bronze  sculpture  which  achieves  great  appreciation.  Each  sculpture  is  individually 
serially  numbered,  hallmarked,  and  registered  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
authenticity  and  a  personal  letter  hand  signed  by  the  sculptor,  David  Schaefer. 

We  are  absolutely  certain  you  will  be  thrilled  with  your  Schaefer  Bull  Elephant. 
Each  sculpture  is  backed  by  fill  Things  Creotive's  "No  Questions  Asked"  full  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  If  for  any  reason  you  wish  to  return  your  sculpture,  just  do  so  within  30 
days  and  receive  a  full  refund. 

To  order  your  "Schaefer  Bull  Elephant"  at  only  $395.00  simply  return  the  application 
with  payment  by  check  or  charge  it  to  your  credit  card. 


^_£  ^^_ 


fill  Things  Creative,  Inc. 
-_-     1 1 5-B  Harveu  West  Blvd.  Dept.C-10 
RTC     Sonto  Cruz,  Co.  95060 


Please   accept   my   order   for   "The   Schaefer 
Bull  Elephant"  at  $395.00  plus  $4.00  for 
shipping  and  handling* 
□  Payment  by  check  enclosed  $   


Charge  my     □  VISA       D  MASTERCARD 

Credit  card  number 

Expiration  date 

Signature 

NAME    

ADDRESS  

CITY  

STATE 


.ZIP 


California  residents  add  6%  for  state  sales  tax. 
®  PHONE  ORDERS  1-408-425-0152 

Please  allow  4-8  weeks  for  delivery. 
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FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

We  arc  pleased  to  announce  our  5th 
annual  catalogue.  For  the  last  12  months 
we  have  searched  the  collections  of  the 
world  to  bring  to  you  in  our  colour 
catalogue  the  finest  silver  for  gracious 
living  and  entertaining.  All  the 
excitement  of  museum  quality  pieces 
from  London,  the  world's  primary 
source  of  antique  silver,  brought  right  to 
your  mailbox,  giving  you  a  head  start  on 
other  collectors.  Order  now  for  delivery 
by  return  mail. 

$5.00. 

All  items  available  in  time  for  Christmas. 


Please  send  me  my  copy  of  the  1985 
A.D.C.  Heritage  cr  lour  catalogue  for  $5.00. 

Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


MaUto:  A.D.C  HERITAGE  LTD 

2  OLD  BOND  ST,  LONDON  W1X  3TD 
ENGLAND. 


"Monumental  tours 
of  Greece!' 


'At  prices 


Havefine 


See  Greece  at  its  affordable  best  with  a 
Traveline  tour.  Fly  there  on  KLM,  the 
airline  voted  best  in  passenger  service. 
Mail  this  coupon,  then  call  your 
travel  agent. 

Traveline  Inc. 
635  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  NY.  10022 

Please  send  me  your  color  brochure 

Name  

Address 

City  ••**• 

KLIV1 

The  Reliable  Airline  ot  the  World. 


WINE 

black-ruby-colored  wine  of  Comas.  Cor- 
nas  is  the  poor  man's  Hermitage:  intense, 
almost  violent  in  its  youth,  yet  capable  of 
rendering  a  majestic  perfume  of  wildflow- 
ers,  earthy  truffle  scents,  leather,  and 
blackberries  when  it  is  eight  to  ten  years 
tiled.  Far  and  away  the  best  producer  of  this 
rustic  wine  is  Auguste  Clape,  followed  by  a 
bevy  of  small  growers — Guv  de  Rarjac, 
Marcel  Juge,  Noel  Verset,  Robert  Michel. 
None  of  their  wines  costs  more  than  510  to 

With  wild  ducks,  geese, 
grouse,  or  pheasant,  a  rich 
red  wine  is  best. 

$14,  and  all,  regardless  of  vintage,  need 
five  or  six  years  to  shed  their  tough  tannins 
and  reveal  a  velvety  richness. 

These  three  are  my  top  choices  tor  veni- 
son and  hoar,  hut  they  are  not  the  only 
ones.  A  good  Chateauneuf-du-Pape  from 
such  topnotch  producers  as  Beaucastel, 
Vieux  Telegraphe,  Rayas,  Fortia,  or  La 
Nertt  is  also  highly  recommended.  These 
wines,  suppler  and  easier  to  understand, 
can  be  drunk  much  younger  than  the 
Rhone  wines  from  farther  north  in  the  val- 
ley. From  Italy,  my  favorite  with  venison 
or  hoar  would  he  a  Barharesco  from  the 
likes  of  such  exceptional  producers  as  An- 
gelo  Gaja  or  Bruno  Giacosa,  both  of  whom 
turn  out  deeplv  scented,  luxuriantly  rich 
wines.  Spain's  greatest  red  wine,  the 
super-expensive  Vega  Sicilia,  is  also  excel- 
lent with  venison  or  hoar. 

On  the  home  front,  several  domestic 
wines  would  fill  the  bill.  The  rich,  robust, 
spicy,  berry-scented  zinfandel  produced  by 
the  Joseph  Phelps  Vineyards  from  grapes 
grown  in  the  Alexander  Valley  as  well  as 
the  various  Sonoma  County  zinfandels 
made  by  the  Ravenswood  winery  or  the 
elegant,  well-crafted  Ridge  zinfandels  are 
all  worthy  companions  tor  venison  and 
hoar.  With  the  exception  of  the  Spanish 
Vega  Sicilia  wine,  which  sells  tor  a  stagger- 
ing $30  to  540.  and  the  Barbarescos  from 
Gaja  and  Giacosa,  which  sell  tor  around 
$20,  all  the  Chateauneuf-du-Papes  and 
zinfandels  retail  at  between  58  and  514  a 
bottle,  making  them  a  good  bet  it  you 
spent  too  much  money  latching  onto  youi 
freshly  killed  wild  pig  or  deer. 

Because  rabbit  and  various  species  of 
wildfowl  are  less  intensely  flavored,  they 
require  less  assertively  rich  and  full-bodied 
wines  than  the  likes  of  a  Hermitage,  Cote 
Rotie,  or  Comas.  With  wild  duck,  geese, 
grouse,  or  pheasant,  a  rather  big,  rich  red 
wine  is  still  best,  although  with  game  birds 
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To  qualify 

for  tnis  offer, 

you  have  to  be 

serious 

about  tea. 

We've  prepared  a  special  Twinings 
Sampling  Kit  just  for  you. 

.And  we'll  send  it  to  you  -fret  -just  for 
the  asking. 

This  Twinings  Sampling  Kit  includes: 

f  a  I  Tin  for  two:  with  two  tea  bags  of 
Twinings  renowned  Earl  Grey  (typical  of 
the  except*  »nal  quality  you'll  find  in  all 
Twinings  blends  i. 

(b)  in  uard:  modest  but  well- 
intentioned,  it's  a  25c  savings  coupon  you 
can  use  when  you  buy  Twinings  Tea. 

(c )  I  seful  insigh  ts:  with  your  own 
copyofThe  Twinings  Tea  Guide  fleam 
more  about  tea,  how  to  prepare  it,  how  to 
select  the  blends  that  please  you  most ). 

Our  purpose:  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  quality  of  Twinings  ( the  best-selling 
English  teas  in  America). . .  with  the 
varieties  ( some  20  distinctive  blends). . . 
with  our  remarkable  history  I  since  1 71 16 1. 

To  show  how  serious  you  are  about  tea, 
write  for  vour  free  Sampling  Kit  -  today. 

TWININGS 

^=  SUITE  802  BOXW  BIDDEFORD.  ME  04005=5^ 


In  ancient  Egypt  the  Sacred  Ibis  symbol- 
ized Thoth.  god  of  wisdom.  Sculptured 
over  4.000  years  ago.  the  original  is 
a  treasure  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 
Artisans  Guild  now  offers  a  museum 
quality  4"  replica  in  solid  cold  cast  bronze 
plus  a  catalog  of  outstanding  historical 
collectibles  for  $25.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  full  refund. 
Toll  free  Visa,  MasterCard  phone  orders: 
U.S.  &  Hawaii  1-800-231-4921 
California        1-800-231-6334 

"artisans"cu~ld "nternational" "  "" " 

1005  S.  Santa  Fe  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  CA  90021 
I      I  Sacred  Ibis        |      |  Catalog  only.  $5.00 


$25.00 


□ 


(apply  to  first  order) 


Name . 


•  ate.  Zip. 
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Auction  12th  -  19th  November  1985 


Anders  Zorn:  Interior  with  Mrs  Weguelin  and  son,  signed  1889,  oil  on  canvas,  130  x  88  cm. 


Furniture,  Paintings,  Silver,  Jewelry,  Carpets,  Ceramics,  Glass,  Sculpture, 
Drawings  and  Watercolors,  (12th  -  17th  Nov.)  Old  and  Modern  Prints, 
(18th  -  19th  Nov.) 


r 


Catalogues  are  available  by  written  order. 
Please  state  which  catalogue  you  wish  to  have. 


'MlKTlOl  WHJI£I 
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AB  STOCKHOLMS  AUKTIONSVERK 

Oldest  in  the  world.  Established  1674. 

Jakobsgatan  10,  PO  BOX  162  56,  S-103  25  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN 

PHONE  08-14  24  40. 


WINE 

one  has  considerably  more  flexibility  than 
with  venison  and  boar. 

Chateauneuf-du-Pape  would  again  be 
an  excellent  choice;  so  would  Gigondas, 
sometimes  called  the  poor  man's  Chateau- 
neuf-du-Pape. For  either  of  these  wines, 
the  198 Is  and  1983s  are  the  two  best 
recent  vintages.  In  buying  Gigondas  I 
would  look  for  the  wines  of  Raspail-Ay, 
Les  Pallieres,  E.  Guigal,  and  Paul  Jabou- 
ler,  all  of  them  rich  and  savory  and  priced 
at  no  more  than  5  1 C  a  bottle. 

Certain  Bordeaux  wines,  always  the 
perfect  choice  tor  lamb  and  beef,  can  also 
make  very  suitable  matchups  for  wildfowl. 
The  best  oi  these  are  the  fleshy,  supple, 

Gewurztraminer  and 

Tokay  d1  Alsace  are  sublime 
with  goose  and  duck. 

and  chewy  wines  that  come  from  Saint- 
Emilion  and  Pomerol,  among  them  three 
undervalued  vet  rich,  lush,  supple  Saint- 
Emilions.  Look  tor  La  Dominique,  L'Ar- 
rosee,  or  La  Grave-Figeac  in  any  of  the  last 
three  vintages— 1983,  1982,  1981— and 
you  will  be  in  tor  a  special  treat  at  a  price 
well  under  $15  a  bottle. 

For  those  who  can  afford  an  expensive 
Burgundy,  a  wine  that  goes  exceptionally 
well  with  wildfowl  or  rabbit  is  a  Gevrey- 
Chambertin.  The  wines  produced  in  this 
region  ot  Burgundy  are  the  biggest,  spic- 
iest, and  most  robust.  Reliable  producers 
include  Philippe  and  Rene  Leclerc,  the 
Domaine  des  Varoilles,  Faiveley,  Armand 
Rousseau,  and,  since  1980,  Clair  Daii. 
Speaking  of  1980,  this  is  a  vintage  to  buy, 
because  it  was  badly  underrated  by  the 
wine  writets  and  is  drinking  especially  well 
at  the  moment.  This  vintage  can  represent 
very  good  values  for  Burgundy  wines. 

The  surprise  choice  for  wildfowl,  partic- 
ularly a  fat  goose  or  duck,  is  not  a  ted  wine 
at  all  but  rather  two  spicy,  full-bodied,  rich 
yet  dry  and  intense  wines  from  Alsace. 
One  taste  of  a  rich,  dry,  full-flavored 
Tokay  d' Alsace  or  a  fragrant,  intensely  fla- 
vored, almost  exotic  Gewurztraminer 
from  a  top  producer  like  Hugel,  Lorentz, 
W'einbach,  Schlumberger,  or  Trimbach 
would  make  anyone  not  only  a  fanatic  for 
Alsatian  wine  but  a  devotee  ot  ducks  and 
geese.  Though  especially  sublime  with 
goose  and  duck,  these  two  wines  are  splen- 
did with  any  wildtowl,  as  well  as  with  pates 
made  from  wildfowl.  For  Alsace,  1983  is  a 
great  vintage,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  look 
beyond  it  to  experience  this  magical  com- 
bination of  food  and  wine.  D 
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G.  H.  Rothe 

The  Master 


In  southern  France 
the  body  of  the  earth,  and  its  color 

lead  to  (lie  sk\ 


I8W  x  Un  inchi 


Lavender  Mountain 


Mezzotint,  ink  is  the  international  distributor  of  works  by  G.  H.  Rothe. 
Information  about  the  artist  is  available  from  fine  galleries. 


Mezzotint,  ink 


San  Francisco,  C A  94121    •   415-386-7237    •    Outside  CA   1-800- 


The  'First  Editions'  of  Art  History 
and  why  you  should  collect  them. 


Your  first 
selection. 


J.  he  official  catalog  of  a  major  museum  or  gallery 
show  is  hy  way  of  heing  a  first  edition  and  often 
becomes  the  catalog  raisonne   for  a  particular  artist 

Take  "Renoir"  for  example 

In  October,  the  first  major  retrospective  Renoir 
exhibit  in  decades  opens  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art  in 
Boston  after  triumphs  in  London  and  Paris.  Both  the 
show  and  catalog  were  enthusiastically  acclaimed  by 
critics  and  the  public,  setting  attendance  and  sales 
records 

This  is  your  chance  to  acquire  the  official  catalog 
in  advance.  It  is  hardbound  and  sumptuous  in  format 
—  8V8"xll",  324  pages,  with  140  plates  in  full  color 
and  210  in  black  and  white,  with  commentary  by 
three  of  the  world's  leading  Renoir  scholars. 

This  magnificent  Renoir  catalog  is  our  way  of  introducing  you  to  Museum  Editions  International  —  a  new  art 
publishing  program  which  will  offer  a  catalog  of  a  major  museum  or  gallery  exhibition  somewhere  in  the  worjd 
appro  :ima.dy  every  two  months.  It  is  the  perfect  way  to  build  a  library  of  art  history  firsts  and  a  record  for  years  to 
come,  even  if  you  are  unable  to  attend  the  shows  themselves 

The  publisher's  price  for  "Renoir"  is  S30.  Your  price  is  only  S2-1.95  plus  SI  for  postage  and  handling  when  you 
subscribe  to  Museum  Editions  International.  To  receive  your  "Renoir"  and  full  details  on  forthcoming  selections 
merely  send  your  check  or  Amex,  Diners  Club  or  Mastercharge  number  (and  expiration  date)  to: 

Dept.  103 

Museum  Editions  International 

124  Charlotte  Avenue  C.S.  1809.  Hicksville.  New   York  11801 
(New  York  residents  add  sales  tax) 


i|  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jjjfl.  FALL  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

(  )ctobei  31-Ni  member  3 

Fori  \t  Pier  Three 

Thursday-Saturday.  II  a  m 

SPECIAL  LOAN  EXHIBIT 

■ 
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■  r.AIL  RECEPTION 
AND  PREVIEW" 

VCfednesday,  October  50,  6-9  p.m. 
Tickets  5100  per  person 

LECTURE  SERIES 

.  ting/or  Museums" 

Mrv  Lisa  Taylor 

Thursday,  October  51,  10a.m. 

"British  and  Irish 

The  Hon  Desmond  Guinness 
Thursday,  October  31,  J  p.m. 

"Collecting  m 

entury  Paris" 

Sir  Fr.in^i^  Watson 

yember  I,  10 a  m. 

.  ■  iih  Antiques" 

k    K.ilcl  Al.it, >n 
icRae,  Moder 

m.  .in,i 
Saturday.  November  2 

A  Ri",  -       entun  Dress' 

Bennett 
Saturday,  November  2. 


SIS  per  la 

per  person. 


For  information 
SAN  FRAN<  IS 
FALL  -   IOW, 

SanFr:  )21-1411 


The  American  Stanhope 

The  American  Stanhope  Hotel  stands  at 

the  foot  of  Museum  Mile  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Each  newly  redecorated  room  is 
furnished  with  original  19th  Century  art 
and  antiques.  Saratoga  (the  restaurant); 

Red  Jacket  (the  bar);  The  Furnished 
Room  (for  tea);  and  The  Terrace— New 
York's  first  outdoor  cafe.  Also  are  Santa 
Fe,  Topeka,  Atchison  and  Wichita  for 
private  parties  and  meetings. 
Complimentary  mid-town  limousine  ser- 
vice weekdays  from  7:30-10:30  a.m. 
Corporate  and  private  leases  available 
monthly  or  yearly. 


995  Fifth  Avenue,  across  from  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art.  New  York.  N.Y.  10028,  212-288-5800 

Cable  Address:  HOPESTAND  •  Telex:  224244 

Outside  N.Y.  State  dial:  800-847-8483 

a  Judson  hotel 


SG331 62-10  San  Francisco  Fall  Antiques  Show 


This  Holiday,  Give  An  Heirloom 


Salvador  Dali  $399 

A  Very  Special  Purchase.  For  a  very  limited  time  $399  each,  3  for  $999,  any  10  for  $2,999. 
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Desert  Orchestra 


Exploding  Madonna 


Without  a  doubt,  this  is  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  on  works  by  world-class  artist  Salvador  Dali.  Through  extra- 
ordinary international  trading  and  purchasing,  Austin  Galleries  was  able  to  acquire  original  signed  and  numbered 
works  at  substantial  savings.  These  large,  beautiful  lithographs  listing  for  $900  to  $2000  unframed,  can  now  be  offered  to 
our  collectors  at  a  small  percentage  of  their  true  value.  All  works  include  certificates  of  authenticity  and  five  year  exchange 
privileges.  Free  shipping  and  insurance  for  toll  free  out  of  town  orders. 

Due  to  limited  inventory  and  the  artist's  health  and  age,  prices  and  availabilities  are  subject  to  change. 
TOLL  FREE  OUT  OF  TOWN  ORDERS  FOR  SALVADOR  DALIS  ACCEPTED  BY  DIALING  800-4-AUSTIN. 


Austin  Galleries 


America's  Leading  Art  Resource  Since  1966 


Corporate  Offices  344  W.  Colfax  Palatine.  IL  60067  312-358-8750 

Toll  free  order  by  phone  800- 4 -Austin 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fisherman's  Wharf 
78 1  Beach  Street 

415-775-7444 

And  Soon  Pier  39' 


DETROIT  AREA 


Southfield  Plaza 

313-557-2480 

Trapper's  Alley 

313-961-0575 

Fairlane 

313-593-4225 


CHICAGO  AREA 


677  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

312-943-3730 

Woodfield  Mall 

312-882-0030 

Finley  Sq.,  Downers  Grove 

312-629-1177 

Courtyard,  Villa  Park 

312-834-8950 
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TAKE-HAUTE 

In  San  Francisco,  take-haute  is  hot. 
Mrs.  Louise  K.  Davies,  a  noted  party 
giver,  recently  had  a  party.  Instead  of 
hiring  a  caterer,  she  ordered  out  from 
Eichelhaum  &.  Co.  This  purveyor  of  epi- 
curean takeout  is  known  tor  ballotine  of 
chicken  stuffed  with  wild  rice  and  walnuts, 
served  in  a  port-wine  sauce,  and  also  does 
hox  lunches  featuring  a  mortadclla  and 
Monterey-cheese  sandwich  with  pesto. 
Others  whetting  the  city's  new  appetite  tor 
gastronomy-to-go  are  Oppenheimer  and 
Vivande  Porta  Via.  Chef  Eric  Oppen- 
heimer cooks  up  mesquite-gnlled  baby- 
back  ribs  in  ginger  sauce,  tried  eggplant 
with  prosciutto  and  sesame  seeds,  and  gin- 
ger-braised black  tuna.  At  Vivande  Porta 
Via,  Carlo  and  Lisa  Middione  have  their 
own  smoker  and  use  only  extra-virgin 
olive  oil  and  fresh  stocks.  Popular  pickups 
are  chicken  Mattone  and  torta  Milanese. 

CATERING  NEWS  FROM  ALL  OVER 

No  one  wants  to  cook  anymore,  but  eating 
at  home  sounds  better  all  the  time.  We 
decided  to  get  an  advance  look  at  what  the 
smart,  inventive  caterers  are  serving  this 
tall.  At  risk  ot  spoiling  the  fun  by  mention- 
ing prices,  we  note  their  range  for  com- 
plete service  is  from  $25  to  $150  per  guest. 

Chicago  —  "Forget  junky  hors 
d'oeuvres,"  says  George  Jewell,  of  George 
L.  Jewell  Catering  Services  (312-935- 
6316).  "We'll  start  a  hunt  supper  with  wild 
boar  with  rosemary,  sauerkraut  with  ju- 
lienne of  leek  and  caraway  seeds,  and  car- 
rot threads.  Have  you  seen  the  machine 
that  makes  them?  Carrot  threads  are  a  very 
exciting  situation."  Jewell  follows  with  a 
salad  course  including  pomegranates  or 
lady  apples  filled  with  cheese,  and  ends 
with  fruit  or  the  various  spicy  meat-and- 
vegetable  pies  called  savories.  He's  keen  to 
bring  back  savories. 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio — Susan  Heller, 
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of  Susan  Heller  Catering  (216-932-4155), 
intends  to  grill  through  the  tall  and  into 
the  winter.  To  get  to  her  outdoor  grill,  "I 
put  on  my  boots  and  go  into  the  Cleveland 
snow,"  she  says.  She's  grilling  oysters  and 
adding  a  Chardonnay  cream  sauce,  and 
she's  grilling  Norwegian  salmon  and  serv- 
ing it  with  two  sauces,  tomato  beurre  blanc 
and  fennel  sauce;  the  vegetable  accom- 
paniment is  jalapeno  corn  fritters  and  car- 
rots with  Cointreau.  Dessert  is  a  pastry- 
wrapped  apple  stuffed  with  walnuts  and 
raisins  and  served  with  homemade  vanilla- 
bean  ice  cream.  The  apple  is  not  grilled; 
it's  baked. 

Houston — Jackson  Hicks,  of  Jackson  & 
Company  Caterers  (713-523-5780),  goes 
for  flat-out  expensive  elegance:  cream  ot 
artichoke  and  lemon  soup;  a  putf-pastry 
tart  with  cfievre  and  dried  tomatoes  gar- 
nished with  basil;  medallions  of  grilled 
venison  with  bulgur  wheat,  pine  nuts,  and 
miniature  squash  ("not  because  it's  cute 
but  because  it  doesn't  have  big  seeds");  a 
salad  of  limestone  lettuce  and  watercress 
dressed  with  lime  juice  and  cracked  Mada- 
gascar pepper  (he  otters  no  excuse  for  the 
pepper);  and  mincemeat  and  green-apple 
crepes  with  bourbon  sauce. 

Atlanta — Kay  Goldstein,  of  Proof  of 
the  Pudding  (404-892-2  359),  starts  with 
pasta  with  dried  wild  mushrooms  in  a  sauce 
of  crab  and  fresh  tomatoes  and  goes  on  to 
grilled  breast  ot  duck  with  cognac  glaze 
and  tried  baby  artichokes,  a  salad  of  water- 
cress and  romaine  with  warm  goat  cheese 
and  toasted  walnut  vinaigrette,  and  apple 
tarts  with  creme  fratche. 

Los  Angeles — Judith  Jeanson,  of  Jean- 
son's  (213-474-151  5),  says  she  wants  her 
menus  to  be  "elegant  but  schmaltzy."  Her 
fall  edition  is  composed  of  jumbo  shrimp 
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with  a  reduction  ot  Irish  whiskey,  water- 
cress, and  cream,  served  with  tiny  butter- 
milk-chive biscuits;  lamb  noisettes  in  a 
soubise  ot  garlic  and  onion  with  spokes  ot 
baby  carrots;  a  "bright  green  package," 
which  means  an  artichoke  bottom  stuffed 
with  wild  mushrooms  and  wrapped  in  fresh 
spinach;  a  salad  of  Boston  lettuce  and 
grated  celery  root  in  a  walnut-lemon  vinai- 
grette; and  (this  is  her  idea  ot  schmaltzy) 
warm  apple  spice  cake  with  Calvados  cus- 
tard sauce. 

New  York — Gay  Jordan,  ot  Bespoke 
Food  (212-794-2248),  is  seeing  red,  and 
plenty  of  it.  She  will  serve  a  bavarois  of 
Scotch  salmon  (a  mold  lined  with  salmon 
and  filled  with  red  caviar  and  cream  and 
chilled  until  it  sets)  in  a  tomato  sauce  with 
mint  and  chives,  or  loin  of  veal  with  wild- 
mushroom  sauce.  Following  the  main 
course  there  will  also  be  a  julienne  ot  red 
and  yellow  peppers,  radicchio  and  arugula 
salad,  and  a  molded  strawberry  dessert 
with  framboise  and  shreds  of  white  choco- 
late, served  with  raspberry  sauce.  Jordan 
was  an  actress  ("I  haven't  acted  profession- 
ally tor  seven  years,  but  1  still  think  ot 
myself  as  one")  and  clearly  doesn't  want  to 
give  up  theatrics. 

Finally,  Carole  Powers  Gordon,  of  CPG 
Productions,  also  in  New  York  (212-362- 
0108),  follows  her  "more  is  more"  theory 
ot  party  food  by  ottering  three  main 
courses — all  on  the  same  plate  ("People 
are  sick  of  teeny  airplane  portions").  She 
expects  everyone  to  have  room  tor  duck- 
and-currant  crescents  and  acorn-squash 
madeleines;  lobster  and  scallops  in  phyllo; 
chicken  with  morels,  shiitake,  and  oyster 
mushrooms  in  Marsala  sauce;  and  mari- 
nated rack  ot  lamb  with  scalloped  potatoes 
and  turnips.  Wait;  it  isn't  over.  A  salad  of 
arugula,  radicchio,  bibb  lettuce,  and 
toasted  pignoli  nuts  is  followed  by  a  choco- 
late-truffle cake  in  the  shape  ot  a  grape- 
vine, served  with  zabaglione  and  fresh  ber- 
ries ("You'll  dance  it  away  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening"). 
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ALVAR 

Austin  Galleries  presents 
Alvar's  "Allegories  Of  The 
Arts."  Just  in  time  for  holiday 
gift-giving,  this  classical  four- 
piece  suite  of  original  lithographs 
with  embossment  was  introduced 
at  the  New  York  Art  Expo  where 
it  received  world-wide  recogni- 
tion and  was  immediately  sold- 
out  by  publisher  Edmond 
Newman. 

Being  America's  leading  Alvar 
dealer,  Austin  Galleries  has 
reserved  20  suites  from  this  hand 
signed  edition  of  295,  to  be 
offered  at  the  special  Art  Expo 
pre-publication  price  of  $3,200. 

To  order  these  magnificent 
works,  visit  our  nearest  gallery  or 
call  toll  free  800-4-Austin.  Austin 
Galleries  also  has  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Alvar  watercolors  and  oils 
priced  from  $3,500  to  $25,000. 


Toll  Free  Out-Of-Town  Orders 
Dial  800-4-Austin 
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"Music"  263/4*x20'/2' 


"Architecture"  2OV2"  x  26%' 


'Painting  And  Sculpture"  26%  "  x  20 ft " 


£*  1—1   A  C^m  A  I    I  Original  Limited  Edition  Litho 


"Dance  And  Literature' 
20Vi "  x  26Vi" 


A  V&up  Efxeclal  PuAckcUe, 

Imagine,  for  only  $995  each, 
being  able  to  add  original,  num- 
bered, limited  edition,  Chagall 
plate  signed  lithographs  to  your 
collection.  These  works  have  sold 
for  as  much  as  $3,500  each. 
Chagall's  celebration  of  color, 
emotion  and  energy  distinguishes 
these  two  great  lithographs  as 
true  collector  works  of  heirloom 
quality. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  the 
finest  value  ever  offered  on 
works  by  this  world  class  artist.     y* 

The  edition  size  is  500,  the        MMMA 
paper  size  is  24"  x  34".  Amer 


THE  AUSTIN 
ADVANTAGES 

•  5-Year  Exchange 
Privileges 

•  Certificates  of 
Authenticity 

»  Free  800  Phone 
Order  Service 

•  Free  Shipping  and 
Insurance  on  Toll 
Free  Orders  , 

NOTICE:  Due  to  limited 
inventory  all  sales  subject 
to  availability 


Lover's  Bouquet 


Paris  Donkey 


Austin  Galleries 

America's  Leading  Art  Resource  Since  1966 

Corporate  Offices  344  W,  Colfox,  Palatine,  II  60067  312-356-8750 

Toll  Free  Out-Of-Town  Orders  Dial  800-4-Austin 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT 

Fisherman's  Wharf  Southfield 

78 1  Beach  Street  (313)  557-2480 

415-775-7444  Trapper's  Alley 


415-775-7444  Trapper's  Alley 

And  Soon 'Pier  39'       (313)961-0575 


Southfield  '677  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

(313)557-2480  :  ,  (312)  943-3730 

Trapper's  Alley  Woodfield  Mall 

(313)961-0575  (312)882-0030 

Fairlane  Town  Center      Finley  Sq.  Powners  Grove 


(313)593-4225 


{31 2)  629- 11 77 ■' 
Courtyard  Villa  Park 
{3 12} 834-8950 


Merino  WoOl 

Mattress  Pad 


MANUFACTURER  DIRECT 


Soft  100%  Merino  Wool  cushions  and 
cradles  your  body  for  a  deeper,  more  restful 
night's  sleep.  Even  the  best  mattress  creates 
pressure  points  on  the  shoulders,  hips  and 
back.  Soft,  thick  Merino  Wool  conforms  to 
the  contours  of  your  body,  relieving  pressure 
points.  Many  people  report  they  fall  asleep 
faster  and  enjoy  a  more  restful  sleep. 
In  an  independent  study  of  our  wool  pad 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
83%  of  the  participants  reported  a  better 
night's  sleep,  94%  stated  their  muscles  and 
joints  felt  better  the  next  day. 
\\  Ool  is  a  natural  insulator.  In  winter,  the 
pad  retains  body  heat  to  keep  you 
warm.  In  summer,  the  pad  keeps  you  cool  by 
absorbing  moisture  and  carrying  it  away  from 
your  body.  As  an  exclusive  and  superior 
design  innovation,  we  have  eliminated  the 
standard  elastic  straps  and  have  desigtxed  the 
pad  like  a  fitted  bottom  sheet  to  hold  the 
wool  more  firmly  in  place.  Machine 
Washable.  N on- Allergenic. 
If  you  don't  enjoy  the  best  night's  sleep 
you've  ever  had,  simply  return  the  pad  for  a 
complete  refund.  Delivery:  We  ship  within  24 
to  48  hrs. 

STO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  H502, 

or  use  the  coupon  below.  Or,  call  or  write  for 
your  free  catalog  featuring  20  down  comforter 
styles,  down  pillows,  designer  down  coats, 
and  many  other  natural  products  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  your  life. 


100%  Merino  Wool  Mattress  Pad        Style  #511 
OCrib  (28"  x  52")  $39    □Queen  (60"  x  80")  s109 

□  Twin  (39"  x  75")  $69  DKing  (76"  x  80")  s139 

□  Full  (54"  x  75")  $89         Color;  Natural 
tKf%  ORDER  BY  PHONE  TOLL-FREE 

W 1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  H502. 

Use  your  credit  card.  OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 

□  M.C.       DVISA       DAm.  Exp       DC-heck 

Acct.  No 

Exp.  Dt._ 


Send  ht'.- 
Catalog 


QTY 


PRICE 


Ship.,  Hdlg.  &  Insurance  -$5  =$ 
*UPS  2nd  day  air  =$_ 
Total  =$_ 


□  *We  ship  UPS  ground  service  unless  you  request 
otherwise  here.  UPS  2nd  day  air  add  *8.50  to  your  order. 

Name 

Address  

City/State/Zip  

send  to:  The  company  Store,  Dept.  H502, 
50C  company  store  Road,  La  Crosse,  wi  54601. 


Frederic 

Remington 

Bronze 


"The  Old  Dragoons" 
Ht:  25% ";  L:  42V*";  Depth:  17V2 

Cast  Full  Size  From  an  Original 
Unbeatable  Prices 

All  Dealers  Welcome 
1,000s  other  fine  recasts  available 

JEWELRY 

AUCTION,  INC. 

21  S.  Hwy.  17-92 

Casselberry,  FL  32707 

(305)339-9103 
Toll  Free  800-521-3179 

Call  or  write  for  free  catalog. 
Largest  bronze  supplier  in  the  world. 
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THE  COCHON  D'OR  CURE 

Feeling  contrary,  we  decided  ro  rind  the 
best  respire  from  nouvelle  cuisine  in  Paris. 
And  there  it  was,  in  all  its  Falstatfian 
splendor:  an  old-style  beef-and-game  es- 
tablishment  called  the  Cochon  d'Or. 
You'll  find  it  near  the  Porte  de  la  Villette 
on  Avenue  Jean-Jaures,  where  the  old 
slaughterhouses  used  to  be.  Cochon  d'Or 
has  retained  .1  joy.  >us  Belle  Epoque  attitude 
about  splendid  red  meat,  crackling  fine 
fowl,  and  rich  game,  all  prepared  in  a  style 
that  confidently  walks  the  tightrope  be- 
tween gourmet  and  gourmand.  The  first- 
time  visitor  will  be  surprised  ro  hear  spon- 
taneous applause  when  diners  get  the  first 
tastes  of  their  orders. 

The  decor  depends  on  lots  of  muted 
beige  and  dark  wood  trim,  along  with 
crisp,  gleaming  white  napery  and  the 
bright  warmth  of  a  hospitable  staff.  Enter 
determined  to  stuff  yourself  at  an  old-fash- 
ioned, four-hour  lunch,  preferably  on 
Sunday.  A  one-day  fast  prior  to  your  com- 
ing will  work  in  your  favor. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  on  the  menu 
that  is  not  glorious,  but  it  you  miss  one  of 
the  following  selections,  you  will  be  mak- 
ing a  gaffe.  For  a  cold  hors  d'oeuvre,  try 
emince  de  foie  gras  et  ses  petites  salades, 
which  will  be  rather  like  tasting  Mother 
Earth.  Among  the  hot  hors  d'oeuvres,  try 
poached  marrow  served  on  celery  hearts. 

Among  entrees,  stick  with  either  the 
magret  de  canard  with  raisins  or  the  grilled 
canard  with  an  emince  de  ruuvts,  or  the 
viandes.  Here  there  is  much  to  think  about: 
the  wild  boar  grand  veneur,  accompanied 
by  a  sweet  and  delicate  puree  de  marron, 
and  the  huge  and  heavenly  cote  de  boeuf 
grillec  for  two,  with  a  legend-inspiring  mar- 
row sauce.  The  prime  specialty  of  the 
house  is  also  for  two:  the  majestic  grilled 
beet  speciale  Cochon  d'Or,  with  marrow 
sauce  and  a  bunch  of  airy  pommes  soufjlees. 
LVsserts  are  lavish,  and  one  must  ask  for  a 
special  menu  of  desserts  chauds  when  one 
starts  ordering. 

The  wine  list  is  energetic  and  diverse 
and  offers  many  of  those  "game"  wines  rec- 
ommended this  month  by  Robert  M.  Par- 
ker, Jr.  (see  page  170).  Champagne  at  the 
outset  and  one  of  a  dozen  liqueurs  along 
with  the  smashing  cafe  fikre  at  the  end  are 
almost  mandatory.  Then  you  can  go  into 
hibernation  for  a  few  weeks. 

Contributors:  Thomas  Having,  Corby  R'um- 
mer,  Liz  Lufkm 
Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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Each  print  reproduced  on 

canvas,  serially  numbered, 

limited  editions  (750)  from 

the  world  renown  Scottish 

Collection  of  Hugh 

McPhail  McCaig. 


IIYTERIWIONAL 
COLLECTIBLES 


Horatio  McCulloch,  1805-1867,  was  born  in  Glas- 
gow. Recognized  as  probably  the  greatest  land- 
scape artist  in  Scotland,  his  work  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  and  still  is  in  great  demand.  His 
landscapes,  rich  in  color  and  atmosphere, 
represent  a  catalogue  of  beautiful  settings 
and  famous  views  in  Scotland.  This  painting 
was  exhibited  in  1853  at  the  A.R.S.A.  where 
he  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1834.  $185.00. 


This  painting  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in 
1904,  was  McGeorge's  finest  exam- 
ple of  his  favorite  theme  "children 
at  play  in  a  richly  tinted  wood." 
Although  he  lived  and  painted  in 
Kircudbright  coming  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hormel,  he  still  main- 
tained his  personal  touch.  He  was 
born  1861  in  Castle  Douglas  and 
died  there  in  1931.  $225.00. 


This  beautiful  hardwood,  hand- 
carved  duck,  8"x5'/2  "x3'/4,"  is 
painted  by  hand  in  multi-colors. 
Very  authentic  looking.  $45.00. 


These  personable  sweaters 

are  made  of  100%  Cashmere 

Wool  from  China. They  are 

available  in  Maroon,  Charcoal 

Gray  and  navy  Blue.  Men's  and 

women's  sizes  are:  32,  34,  36, 

38,  40,  42,  44,  46.  $95.00 


•Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
•Allow  10  Weeks  for  Delivery 
•MasterCard  and  Visa  Accepted 
•UPS  Delivery  Included 


Special  Selections 


Suite  227,  30559  Pinetree 

Pepper  Pike,  Ohio  44124 

1-800-826-9026 

(In  Ohio)  1-800-826-9027 


Elegance 
speaks  soft 


The  Rape  of  t 
by 

Giambologna 

Giovanni  da  Bologna  placed  the 
original  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  in 
Florence  where  it  still  stands.  You 
may  place  this  magnificent  repro- 
duction in  your  own  home  or 
garden.  Its  oxolyte  composition 
(similar  to  Carrara  marble  in 
weight,  feel,  and  appearance)  is 
suitable  for  interior  or  exterior. 
Marble  bases. 

26V2"  .  .  .$497.50  plus  $14.50 shipping 
19" $197.20  plus  $  8.00  shipping 

Check,  Visa,  MC.  Unconditional 
guarantee.  Color  catalogue  of 
200  sculptural  masterpieces  $3. 


Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  *910 

Seattle,  WA  98199  •  (206)  283-0609 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Jose  Azel/Contact 
Press  Images.  Page  5:  (top  left)  Pierre  Auguste 
Renoir,  Luncheon  of  the  Boating,  Party  (detail),  1881; 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  129.5  cm  x  172.7  cm; 
(top  right)  fabric,  "Montparnasse,"  courtesy  Yves 
Gonnet,  Inc.;  (middle  left)  photo  by  James  McGoon 
of  Hejdulc's  drawing  of  Bye  house  (detail),  courtesy 
Kenneth  Walker  Collection;  (bottom  left)  Gerard 
Rancinan/Sygma.  Page  30:  (top)  Courtesy  Departe- 
mentdes  Manuscrits,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris; 
(bottom  right)  courtesy  Byrd  Hoffman  Foundation, 
Inc.  Page  55:  Courtesy  Bamphoto,  Brooklyn  Acade- 
my of  Music.  Page  36:  Stylist,  Halo  Duncan.  Page 
38:  Photo  by  James  Welling  of  Nitzchke's  elevation 
of  Publicity  Building  project,  Pans,  1935;  medium, 
pencil,  colored  pencil,  ink,  gouache,  and  collage  on 
paper,  size,  71 . 1  cm  x  52. 1  cm.  Page  40:  (top  left) 
Courtesy  Musee  Rath,  Geneva,  (top  right)  courtesy 
lame  C.  Lee  Master  Drawings,  New  York;  medium, 
pencil  on  paper;  size,  13"s"  x  9"2".  Page  44: 
Courtesy  Hudepohl  Brewing  Company,  Cincinnati. 
Page  46:  (center)  Photo,  courtesy  Oil  &  Steel  Gal- 
lery, New  York,  height.  52';  weight,  24  tons,  (bot- 
tom right)  courtesy  Christie's  New  York.  Page  48:  '- 
Sotheby's,  1985  (3).  Page  100:  Sculpture,  Perseus, 
1804-06,  Canova,  Roman;  medium,  marble; 
height,  86'  s".  Page  103:  Sculpture  left,  Eagie,  Ital- 
ian, sixteenth  century;  medium,  marble,  Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection,  1952.  Sculpture  right,  Empire  Tri- 
umphant over  Avarice,  ca.  1560-27  (dated  1610), 
Adnaen  de  Vnes,  Dutch-Florentine,  medium,  bro- 
nze; Widener  Collection,  1942.  Pages  110-17:  Jose 
Azel/Cor.tact  Press  Images.  Page  116:  Courtesy 
Richard  Wolters  Collection.  Page  128:  Request  of 
Gustave  I  laillebotte,  1894;  medium,  oil  on  canvas; 
size,  '2  cm  X  73  cm.  Page  130:  (top)  Photo, 
R.M.N.,  Pans;  Bequest  of  Gustave  Caillebotte, 
1894;  size,  131  cm  x  175  cm;  (bottom)  photo, 
Giraudon/Art  Resource;  Collection  Walter-Guil- 
laume;  size,  82  cm  x  65  cm.  Page  131:  Purchase, 
Picture  Fund,  1937;size,  182  cm  x  98cm.  Page  132: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  A.  Ryerson Collection;  size,  93 
cm  x  74  em.  Page  133:  (top)  Photo,  R.M.N  ,  Paris; 
gift  of  the  artist's  sons,  I923;size,  110cm  X  160cm, 
(bottom)  The  Ella  Gallup  Sumnet  and  Mary  Catlin 
Sumner  Collection;  size,  81  cm  X  65  cm.  Page  1 34: 
Erich  Mendelsohn,  final  sketch  for  Einstein  tower 
1920,  medium,  ink  on  tracing  paper,  size,  3"  X 
65  »".  Page  1  35:  Paul  Louis  Albert  Galeron,  Beaux- 
Arts  drawing  I  !n  Palais  des  Facultes  de  Theologie  des 
Lettrcs  el  des  Sciences  (detail);  medium,  ink,  pencil, 
and  colored  wash  on  paper.  Page  1  56:  (top)  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  perspective  of  Hotel  Lake  Geneva, 
191  I;  medium,  tempera  on  illustration  board,  size, 
137's"  *  51"2";  (bottom)  Louis  Pierre  Baltard, 
plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  Marche  aux  Char- 
bons,  1817;  medium,  ink  and  watercolor;  size, 
43"2"  -  51"  (one  of  two  drawings).  Page  137:  (top 
right)  Above,  LeCorbusier,  east  elevation  of  Firmi- 
ny  Church,  October  1962;  medium,  colored  pencil, 
yellow  tracing  papei,  size,  21"  X  27";  below, 
Michael  ( Sraves,  south  elevation  of  Fargo  Moot  head 
Cultural  Center  Bridge,  1978,  medium,  pencil  and 
prisma  color  on  tracing  paper;  size,  45"2"  *  19 
Page  1  39:  (top  right)  Photo,  Luca  Yignelli.  (center) 
photo,  Paul  Dodge.  Page  141:  (top  right)  Photo, 
David  Arky.  Page  144:  (bottom  left)  Photo,  Norling 
Studios,  Inc.  Page  145:  (top  right  and  bottom  left) 
Photos,  David  Hamsley  (2);  lamp,  courtesy  Georg 
Jensen,  New  York.  Page  160:  (top)  Gift  by  subscrip- 
tion and  Franc i-  Bartlett  Fund,  height,  5:  .".diame- 
ter of  base,  5'  '  ;> •".  diameter  of  lip.  11";  (bottom) 
gift  of  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson;  height,  10"  ".diam- 
eter of  foot  415  u'  ■  Tage  162:  Gift  of  Hctm  Davis 
Sleeper  in  memory  of  his  mother.  Maria  WestCOte 
Sleeper;  height,  I "s",  diameter,  13'  it,".  Tage  164: 
Bequest  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Revere  Thayer;  height, 
51- .".  Page  170  Ian  Brueghel  the  Younger.  The 
Taste,  Prado,  Madrid.  September  1985  issue:  Page 
150:  (top)  Photo  credit  correction,  lohn  Roca/ 
LGI. 


BIT  STERLING  AND  CHINA 
AT  HANDSOME  SWINGS  FROM 

ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  MOST 
PRESTIGIOUS  JEWELERS  (1856) 


SILMR   -i-piece  place 

v ::    .:- 

CHINA  5-piece  place  settings 

GORHAM  Strasbourg 

Chantillv 

ROVAL  DOUT0N 

Fairfax.  King  Edward. 

Diana 

$*i  95 

Buttercup.  Newport  Scroll    $"895 

Real  Old  Willow 

$35  95 

WALLACE 

Sarabande 

$5295 

Grand  Baroque 

$10"  95 

Hariow 

$73.95 

Rose  Point, 

Carlyle 

Grand  Colonial 

$"8  95 

MINT0N 

RLED  &  BARTON  Burgundy 

Belle  Meade.  Penrose 

$58  95 

1 8th  Genturv 

$86  95 

Jasmine.  Grasmere 

P7.95 

Francis  1 

$86  95 

Consort 

$%95 

English  Chippendale 

$109  95 

SFDGWOOD 

Tara 

$86  95 

Media 

$68.95 

INTERNATIOVU 

Palaua.  Cavendjsh 

$69  95 

Joan  of  .Arc,  Prelude 

F7&95 

Kulani  Crane 

$5195 

LINT 

Osborne 

$89  95 

White  Dolohins 

$99  95 

Bel  Chateau 

59295 

Runnvmede 

$109  95 

Eloquence 

SIH  95 

COALPORT 

HRKSTTFJF 

Country  ^are 

M4.95 

Old  \lar\land  Engraved  H13.95 

Hong  Kong 

$281  25 

Repousse 

$91  95 

williinishurg  Shell, 
Golden  Winslou 

SIT  95 

We  also  cam  Waterford, 
Baccarat.  Ceralene  and 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 

other  companies. 

Pnces  subiect  to  change  without 
notice  due  to  bullion  prices 


We  accept  all  maior  credit  cards 
No  sales  tax  outside  Rhode  Island. 


Call  toll-free  1-800-848-7237 
1-800-THl-RBER 

Tilden  Thurber 

292  Westminster  Mall,  Providence.  RI  02903  Dept  CIO 
A  fine  tradition  in  silver  since  18S6. 


Discover  the  Ultimate 
Travel  Guide  to  France 

LA  BELLE  FRANCE 

Perfect  for  discriminating  travelers 
to  France,  the  best  of  France,  every 
month,  in  a  brilliant  newsletter  — 
written  in  English.  Discover  its  greatest 
restaurants,  hotels,  nightspots,  regional 
wines,  historic  sights,  travel  itineraries, 
its  most  luxurious  chateau-hotels  and 
much  more!  Paris  included! 

"Each  month  its  team  of  Paris 
correspondents  and  US-based  staff 
fills  eight  elegant  cream-colored 
pages  with  a  wealth  of  intelligent 
observations  on  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  shopping." 

—  Travel  &  Leisure 

Let  La  Belle  France  be  your  guide  on 
your  next  trip  to  France.  Just  $39  for 
twelve  fact-filled  monthly  issues. 
Subscribe  now  with  check,  VISA  or 
MasterCard  number  and  expiration 
date  to: 


LA  BELLE  FRANCE 


THE  SOPHISTICATED 


GUIDE  TO  FRANCE 


Suite  400,  1835  University  Circle, 
Charlottesville,  VA  22903 
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JAMES  FETHEROLF 

A  Legend  in  Contemporary  Landscape  Painting 


Colorado  Mi/// 


30"  x  40"        Oil  on  Canvas 


Tiie  Waning  Day 


24"  x  20"        Oil  on  Canvas 


Surf  at  Big  Sur 


24"  x  36"        Oil  on  Canvas 


This  Month  In  Carmel   

One-Man-Show 
Mr.  Fetherolf  zvill  be  present 

— Champagne  Reception — 

Saturday,  October  26,  5-9  pm 

Call  for  your  personal  invitation 


Complimentary  color  brochures  available 
upon  request 


•  Honored  with  the  Gold  Medal  from  the  Franklin  Mint  of  American  Art 

•  In  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  R.W.  Norton  Museum,  Shreveport,  LA 


Eugene  Garin,  fames  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski 

Wendell  Brown,  Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson,  Mirich, 

Chapelet,  David  Tfiimgan,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes,  Blanchard 

Valere,  Ribout,  Dyf,  de  Korte,  Gravina,  Andre  Balyon, 

Paid  Moon,  William  Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne,  Richard  Danskin, 

James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood,  Roberto  Lupetti,  Stanley  Maxwell  Brice, 

Richard  Zolan,  Neil  Boyle,  Sikorski,  Philip  WJtite,  Sande,  Babinski, 

Fritz  Goosen,  Martha  Gilman,  John  Haskins,  Maxfield  Parrish 


Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen,  After  Frederic  Remington, 

Charles  Russell,  Cyrus  Dallin,  fules  Moigniez, 

Charles  Sykes,  Emmanuele  Villanis,  James  Earle  Fraser 

Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00 
(64  Pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 


§B  Simic  Galleries 

For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 


West  coast's  largest — Representing  over  70  renowned  artists 

CARMEL— in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  &  Sixth  •  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-By-The-Sea,  CA  93921 

(408)  624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

SEATTLE— 1514  5th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98101  •  (208)  622-6644,  WA  Only  1-800-622-ARTS,  National  1-8Q0-248-ARTS 


UERY 


What  do  you  do  to  stay  in 

top  form  in  your  area 

of  connoisseurship? 


y  CHRISTO,  whose  vast  art- 

♦  works  involve  as  much 
energy  as  imagination  to 
mount,  was  in  France  working 
on  plans  tor  his  wrapping  of 
the  Pont-Neuf,  hut  his  wife, 
Jeanne-Claude,  answered 
readily:  "In  order  to  he  in 
shape  to  do  his  art?  Christo 
tries  to  sleep  tour  or  rive  hours 
a  night.  All  the  rest  is  for 
working.  As  tor  physical  con- 
ditioning, we  have  a  private 
club  at  home  that  consists  ot 
living  on  the  titth  tloor  tor  the  last  twenty- 
one  years  with  no  elevator,  and  carrying 
everything  including  frames  and  materials 
up  and  down  ahout  ten  times  a  day." 

y  JOHN  PARTRIDGE,  the  famous  Lon- 
<»  don  dealer  in  fine  turniture  and  works 
ot  art,  trains  his  eye  constantly:  "I  go  to  the 
museums  at  least  once  a  week  to  look  at  the 
best.  Otherwise  your  eye  can  deviate,  and 
you  think  things  are  very  good  when 
actually  they're  not.  For  French  turniture, 
I  may  go  to  the  Wallace  Collection.  For 
English,  you  can't  do  better  than  the 
V  ck  A,  or,  tor  mahogany,  Nostell  Priory, 
in  Yorkshire,  which  has  the  best  collection 
ot  English  turniture  in  the  world.  You  must 
always  make  comparisons;  it's  the  only  way 
to  be  certain  that  the  piece  you're  going  to 
buy  is  ot  the  quality  you  think  it  is." 
y  Does  MICHAEL  KORDA,   author  and 

♦  editor  in  chief  at  Simon  &.  Schuster, 
practice  speed  reading?  "An  contraire. 
Editing  is  like  sex  and  riding  a  bicycle." 
We  asked  tor  no  elaboration,  but  he  added 
that,  on  vacation,  "1  let  myself  go  totally 
to  seed.  My  mind  can  take  care  ot  itself." 

y  At  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 

♦  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  the  physicist 
MICHAEL  CROMAR,  now  working  on  a  ma- 
chine, called  SQUID  (Superconducting 
Quantum  Interference  Device),  that  will 
allow  doctors  to  probe  brain  activities, 
responded,  "I  don't  need  to  practice  a 
mental  skill  every  day,  but  1  do  go  back 
every  year  and  redo  some  types  ot  calcula- 
tions. Right  now,  I  am  going  over  some 
work  in  a  Russian  paper,  and  that  requires 
analytical  calculations  and  computer 
simulations.  Since  most  of  this  has  already 
been  done,  I  do  it  only  to  keep  myself 


^ 


up-to-date  on  the  essential  techniques." 
y  CESAR  PELLI,  the  Argentine-born  ar- 
«  chitect  who  designed  the  recently- 
expanded  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York,  believes  that  "training  is  one  of  the 
things  that  separate  the  men  from  the  boys 
in  architecture.  The  difficulty  is  that  there 
are  no  obvious  prescribed  systems  of  train- 
ing tor  architects.  You  cannot  do  yoga  or 
push-ups.  You  can  teach,  though,  and  it's 
no  coincidence  that  most  of  the  notable 
architects  teach.  Every  day,  too,  I  rethink 
something,  or  many  things,  that  have  to 
do  with  design.  You  must  force  yourself  to 
creative  exertion." 

y  SUSAN  ROTHENBERG,   whose   horse, 

♦  head,  and  hand  paintings  hang  in  the 
collections  of  New  York's  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  and  the  Walker  Art  Center, 
in  Minneapolis,  has  a  more  relaxed  ap- 
proach. To  keep  her  creative  powers  lim- 
ber, she  says,  "1  daydream  about  Jacques 
C  )ousteau  and  his  good  ship  I  'cdypso." 

y  At  Lutece,  New  York's  top  restau- 

♦  rant,  ANDRE SOLTNER,  the  chef-own- 
er, knows  how  to  perfect  his  technique: 
"You  simply  have  to  cook  a  little  every  sin- 
gle day.  Sure,  it  may  take  a  while  to  learn 
how  to  chop  onions  quickly.  Once  1 
learned,  I  could  go  three,  tour  months 
without  chopping,  and  then  I  could  still  go 
back  and  chop  onions  very  fast.  It  I  stopped 
for  a  year,  then  I  might  get  scared." 

y  The  realist  painter  WAYNE  THIEBAUD 

♦  (Connoisseur,  September  1985)  in- 
sists, "1  work  every  day — Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, holidays — doing  some  drawing  or 
some  manipulative  skill.  Art  has  so  much 
to  do  with  physical  gesticulation.  There's 
no  guarantee   you'll  get   the  stroke  you 


want,  but  without  the  skill  to 
make  that  direct  encounter, 
you  won't  ever  get  it  at  all." 
y  We  assumed  that  Seat- 
♦  tie's  MARK  MORRIS,  oi  the 
Mark  Morris  Dance  Group, 
where  the  repertoire  careens 
from  Brahms  waltzes  to  Thai 
pop,    indulges   in   a  grueling 
workout  even  when  not  re- 
hearsing.  No,  he  confessed, 
I    "you  don't  get  the  kind  ot 
g  |    exercise  up  here  that  you  get 
I    walking  in  New  York.  I  just  go 
from  the  front  door  to  the  car  door." 
y  The  gallery  owner  LEOCASTELLI,  for 

♦  years  the  eminence  grise  of  the  van- 
guard in  American  painting  and  sculpture, 
told  us  that  the  only  way  he  can  exercise 
his  mind  and  eve  is  to  avoid  art  altogether 
"and  just  read.  The  past  is  so  important.  I 
like  going  back  to  it,  back  to  Madame  Bo- 
vary.  Each  time  is  even  more  fantastic." 

y  To  DAVID  HALBERSTAM,  the  thought 

♦  ot  practicing  his  writing  has  never 
occurred:  "Writing  is  like  a  propelled 
spacecraft  in  orbital  thrust.  By  the  time 
you're  my  age  and  you're  launched,  you 
have  formed  your  work  habits  and  you  just 
travel  along  in  orbit,  always  writing,  work- 
ing, and  thinking.  It's  nothing  you  can 
turn  on  or  off  in  practice.  Thurber  tells  a 
story  in  his  memoirs  that  whenever  he  sat 
there  silent  tor  too  long,  his  wife  yelled, 
'Thurber!  Stop  writing!' 

y  IVAN  CHERMAYEFF,   the  graphic  de- 

♦  signer  and  illustrator  who  has  trans- 
lated into  a  single,  brilliant  symbol  the 
essence  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
Mobil,  and  the  PBS  series  on  arctic 
explorers,  thinks  that  "righting  with  your 
clients"  sometimes  provides  a  pretty  good 
mental  workout. 

1  The  soprano  HILDEGARD  BEHRENS, 

♦  rehearsing  in  Bayreuth,  made  us  feel 
slightly  abashed:  "Since  1  cannot  say  I  do 
twenty  minutes  of  this  or  that,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say.  It's  too  complex;  the 
question  is  too  superficial."  Then  she 
added  what  must  be  the  final  truth  about 
the  exercises  of  all  artists:  "Singing  is  my 
life  and  I'm  never  really  away  from  it."  □ 

B\  Julie  V.  lovine 
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Summer  Bliss,  detail  of  40"  x  30"  oil  on  canvas  by  Eva  Makk. 
Summer's  lush  growth  at  its  peak  fuses  in  the  pulsation  of  blooms  cascading  in  soft  abandon.  Light 
is  felt  in  its  intensity  through  application  of  strong  greens,  softened  by  sunshine.  Technique  used 
re-creates  the  essence  of  summer  at  its  zenith. 

EVA  MAKK 

In  addition  to  being  the  world's  foremost  modern  impressionist,  Eva  Makk  is  also  an  internationally 
acclaimed  Portrait  Master  whose  recent  portrait  of  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  hangs  in  the  White 
House.      j 

%ahainaGalleqiecsMaui:Toll  fqee  1-800-367-8047 


EXTENSION  108 


Lahaina  Gallery,  117  Lahainaluna  Road,  Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 
Kapalua  Gallery,  123  Bay  Drive,  Kapaliw,  Hawaii  96761  •  Gallery  Kaanapali,  Whaler's  Village,  Kaanapali,  Hawaii  96761 
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yfaffmarA  of  Oxceffence  in  Gon/emporary  l/ine  C71r/ .  .  .  DCowin  Our  16/n  year. 


presents 


THE  FOUNTAIN 


GISSON 


Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  Gallery  Americana  has  become  a  hallmark  of  excellence  in  the 
presentation  of  contemporary  fine  art  to  a  national  and  international  clientele.  Collectively 
our  roster  of  over  sixty  artists  represents  a  wide  spectrum  of  most  exquisite  impressionist  and 
realist  works  in  romantic,  narrative  and  social  comment  modes.  Our  price  structure  not  only 
accomodates  the  new  collector  with  sound  fine  art,  but  ranges  on  up  to  the  most 
sophisticated  contemporary  fine  art  available.  Artists  include  Rosemary  Miner,  Jack  Laycox, 
Maurice  Harvey,  Edward  Szmyd,  Gisson,  Ray  Swanson,  Gary  Swanson,  Helen  Caswell,  Pati 
Bannister,  Andre  Andreoli,  Jose  Trinidad,  Francois  Cloutier,  Sam  Racina,  Robert  Krantz, 
B.R.  Garvin,  Juan  Archuleta,  Douglas  Remleyand  many  others. ..Write  or  call  for  brochures 
on  artists  listed  or  other  areas  of  interest. 


Stissori  One  Mian  SAow  Opens  <bep/en?6er  2/,  1985 


Tel.  408-624-5071 
Lincoln  and  Sixth 


y  Americana 


carmel-by-the-sea 


Post  Office  Box  6146 
Carmel,  CA  93921 
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ZANTMAN 
ART  GALLERIES 

SINCE  1959 

26  Years  of  Excellence 

representing 

selected  artists  from 

U.S.A.,  France,  Spain, 

China  and  Holland 

Impressionists  and  Realists. 

Sculpture  from  small  to  life- 
size  in  bronze,  steel  or  stone 

Opening  in  Carmel 

October  12 
A  Special  Show  For 

DUANE  ALT 

Celebrating  resorts,  gardens 

and  seacoasts  of  the  South  of 

France  and  Northern  Italy 

Write  or  call  for 
our  color  brochure 


1 

)ESERT» 

CALIFORNIA 

El  Paseo  < 

» (619) 346-0161 

3:30-5:30  < 

»  Closed  Sunday 

■gas 


ZANTMAN 

cMQSm 


C  A  R  M  E  L?B  Y-^HErB&ti*  C  A  LI  FO  R  N I A 

-.'.'.  '.:'■';•:.        ,VSfxtft^ve>»  P.Q.  Box  5818 

;  Datly.,10-5  •  (408)  624-8314 
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Charlestown,  Rhode  Island 
SHINGLl  S  i  V'LE  RESIDENCE:  Located  near  a 
tidal  pond  on  over  3  acres  in  a  private  association. 
this  residence  features  11  rooms  with  6  bedrooms 
and  several  porches.  Built  in  1912,  the  residence  is 
noted  in  the  "Rhode  Island  Historical  Preservation 
Register." 
$475,000  Brochure  #C  1 3-2 1 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 

BROOKL1NE  ESTATE:  Built  in  1917,  this  Colo- 
nial Re  ival  residence  is  situated  on  %  of  an  acre  of 
landscaped  lawns  overlooking  the  reservoir.  14 
rooms;  handsome  woodwork  throughout;  numer- 
ous fireplaces;  ballroom  wing  added  in  the  late 
1920s.  2 -car  garage. 
$850,000  Brochure  #C5- 1 43 


South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 

BAYSIDE  RETREAT:  An  11 -room  Shingle-style 
residence  with  screened  porch  boasting  outstand- 
ing view's  of  Buzzards  Bay  and  situated  on  34  acres 
of  woodlands,  fields  and  well-maintained  grounds 
with  a  pond.  Guest  house;  2-car  garage:  4-stall 
horse  barn;  greenhouse;  tool  shed. 
$1,400,000  Brochure  #C5- 142 


Palm  Beach,  Florida 

TRANQUIL  PALM  BEACH  ESTATE:  Bordered 
bv  both  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  I.ake  Worth,  this 
12 -room  French  Palladian  residence,  built  in  1938 
and  renovated  in  1984-85,  is  situated  on  almost  2 
landscaped  acres.  Loggia:  pool;  guest  house; 
garage:  covered  cabana. 

15,500,000  (unfurnished)  Brochure  #C3-107 

$6,250,000  (furnished) 


Ridgewood,  New 
GRACIOUS  GEORGIAN-STYLE  RESID1 
Set  on  9.49  secluded  and  landscaped  acrd 
reached  bv  a  long,  private  drive,  this  12-roc 
dence  features  fine  detailing  throughout.  Pc 
nis  court:  greenhouse;  garage.  Just  15  mile 
New  York  City. 
$2,900,000    '  Brochure^ 


East  Barnard,  Vi 
390-ACRE  RETREAT:  The  former  reside] 
Baron  and  Baroness  Louis  de  Rothschi 
exceptional  farm  dates  back  to  1785  and  fi 
an  8-room  residence,  barn  with  library,  gree: 
with  apartment,  guest  house,  pond,  garde 
lovely  Green  Mountain  views. 
$750,000  Brochure  #( 


Brewster,  Massachusetts 

CAPE  COD  CONTEMPORARY:  Situated  on  2 1 .6 
secluded,  mostly  wooded  acres  with  frontage  ">n  2 
ponds,  this  retreat  offers  over  2,700  square  feel  ol 
living  space  and  boasts  a  plexiglass  roof,  central 
atrium  with  interior  garden,  skylights  and 
$435,000  Brochure  §     5-138 


Redding,  Connecticut 
CONTEMPORARY  CONVERTED  BARN:  This 
3-story,  1 1  -room  residence  boasts  outstanding  inte- 
rior design  including  a  waterfall  and  pool  in 
garden/living  room,  windowed  wall  and  skylights 
Situa'?d  on  7.5  acres  with  pond.  Pool:  barn;  3-car 
garage;  greenhouse. 
$675,000  Brochure  #C4- 1 23 
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West  Windsor,  Vc 

COUNTRY  ESTATE:  Situated  on  1 18  acres 
lure  and  woodland,  with  4  ponds  and  stone 
this  10-room,  3-level  Contemporary  boasts 
ficent  views  of  the  Green  Mountains.  At 
2-car  garage;  studio  building;  barn. 
$650,000  Brochure  #( 


1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  100L  1 
Telephone:  (212)  606-7070 


New  York  City 
Washington,  D.C. 
Beverly  Hills 
San  Francisco 


Palm 
Bostoi 
Atlant 
Denve 


lovember 


IER  1985  $3.00  £2.95UK 
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BURLINUAME 

OCT  2  4  19b:. 

UBRARY 


.  and  a  Piaget  is  very  accurate,' said  he.  "You'iv  so  practical','  1  mused,  ogling  lXkgold.  black  onyx  and  34  diamonds. 
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KALFH  M.  IHA11  IMLLlKIL 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


WORKS  OF  ART  — CHINESE  ART 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10022,  U.S.A. 


TELEPHONE  212  758-0937 


CABLES      RALIMA"  NEW  YORK 
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A  272-page  catalogue 

illustrating  each  item 

in  the  collection  is  available  $65. 

(plus  postage  and  applicable  sales  tax). 

Slipcased.  Written  by  John  D.  Kernan. 


Extremely  Rare  Warwick  Vase 
with  gold-washed  interior  and  traces 
of  gilding  on  finial. 
Weight:  68  ounces.  Height:  8  inches. 
Engraved  on  base  Juliette  H.  Dana 
from  her  Husband. 
Maker:  KHC  and  pseudo  hallmarks 
on  the  plinth. 

Late  China  Trade  Period,  1840-1880, 
for  the  American  market. 


U(2!!lt:') 


We  are  pleased  to  present  Chinese  Export  Silver,  1785-1910 

An  Exhibition  and  Sale  in  honor  of  our  75th  Anniversary 
October  25th— November  16th  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  a.m.-5  p.m. 
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Twice  a  day. 


scruffing 
lotion  31/2 

CL1NIQUE 

SKIN  SUPPLIES 
FOR  MEN 


As  routine  as  brushing  your  teeth,  the  use  of  these  three  products  twice  a  day  improves  the  appearance, 
comfort  and  future  of  any  man's  skin.  Photographed  for  Clinique  by  Irving  Penn.  ©1985  Clinique  Labs.,  Inc. 
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YOUR  TIE  LINE 
TO  QUALITY:  ROLEX 

Like  12-meter  cordage,  Rolex" 
defies  breaking  strains,  redefines 
Grandprix  style,  insures  performance. 
The  Datejust  ■  chronometer  and  -  ;*^ 

companion  Lady-Date  are  self-winding  and 
pressure-proof  to  330  feet  with  the  seamless 
Oyster"  case.  Handcrafted  in  gold  and  stainless 
steel  with  matching  Jubilee  bracelet,  these  superb 
timepieces  are  links  to  excellence.  Classic  yet 
contemporary,  both  Rolex  watches  are  your  image 
passports  in  sport  as  in  life. 

Only  at  your  official  Rolex  jeweler. 


Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only. 

Pefo<±ii*Gorevic 

FINE  IEWELRY   V^<.  ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  1 0022  '(212)  832-9000 
Petochi,  23  Piazza  cli  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorevic,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  10022 

•  St  Maarten  c/o  La  Romana 
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COVER   Photograph  hy  Neal  Slavin 

45  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  A  dazzling 
Bleak  House;  anarchy  on  the  Via  Veneto; 
masterpieces  hy  Music;  guru  of  the  Gull- 
wing;  and  this  month's  choice  auctions 

0  VISION    The  state  of  skyscrapers 

8  QUERY    What's  really  out  of  fashion? 

6  THE  LIVELY  ARTS    A  hot  soprano 

107  A  SENSE  OF  PLACE  Valerian  Ryhar 
may  he  the  world's  most  exclusive  interior 
designer,  hy  Helen  Dudar 

1 14  TOMORROW'S  CIRCUS  Once  a  year, 
the  best  young  circus  performers  vie  for 
jobs  in  Paris,  by  Leon  Harris 


D  HATCHED  IN  FIRE    The  making  of  a 
masterpiece,  by  Caroline  Seebohm 

124  SILVER  FOR  A  SONG  The  last  frontier 
in  Chinese  art 

126  100,000  ROLLS-ROYCES  LATER  It 
looks  a  little  bland,  but  it  still  is  the  best 
motorcar  in  the  world,  by  J.-C.  Suares 

132  THE  CASE  OF  HERR  KLUMPP  A  first 
glimpse  at  Lyonel  Feininger's  stolen  paint- 
ings, by  Paul  Gardner 

SPRINGER  AND  SON    No  one  handles 
sable  better,  by  Valerie  Gladstone 

142  SIMPLY  SPLENDID  Seattle  epitomizes 
the  best  in  new  American  cooking,  by 
Schuyler  Ingle 


148  NO  DOUBT  ABOUT  REDOUTE  A  chal- 
lenge to  civic-minded  art  lovers,  by 
Thomas  Hoving 

1  50  ANCIENT  MAGIC  The  mysteries  o( 
Borobudur,  the  great  Buddhist  monu- 
ment, by  Suzanne  St.  Albans 

1  58  CARTEL  FOR  QUALITY  France's  fin- 
est merchants  of  luxury,  by  Nancy  Hoving 

174  INVESTOR'S  FILE  Mark  Rothko's  ups 
and  downs 

193  PRIVATE  LINE  Marilyn  Monroe  al- 
most slept  here;  buying  a  barony;  Boston's 
hotel  wars 

201  TRAVELINE  Riches  of  Aachen;  inns 
of  Brittany;  beds  in  Nairobi 
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BVLGARI    HOTEL  PIERRE.  2  EAST  61ST  STREET  NEW  YORK, TEL.  (212)  4860086 
ROMA  GENEVE  •  MONTE-CARLO  ■  PARIS 
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Neiman-Marcus 


Carrousel 

As  you  turn  Steuben's  solid  crystal  Carrousel  on  its  base,  the  merry-go-round  comes 
to  life.  Stallions  prance,  leap,  and  gallop;  light  dances  on  nine  cut  and  polished  panels.  Capped 

with  a  sterling  silver  pennant.  By  Peter  Aldridge  and  Jane  Osborn-Smith.  Height  Tli". 

Base  of  stainless  steel.  52,950.  Signed  Steuben.  Steuben  Glass,  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-sixth  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 1-212-752-1441.  (For  the  Steuben  Catalogue,  send  $5.00.) 

Steuben  is  part  of  Corning  Glass  Works  and  has  been  since  1°18. 


STEUBEN   CLASS 
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Colorplay 

Jean  Schlumberger's  winning  eighteen  karat  gold 
and  enameled  bracelets  are  available  exclusively  at  Tiffany's. 


TlFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  •  FIFTH  AVE.  &57TH  ST.  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  BOSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO  ORDER  CALL  800-526-0649  •  ©T&.  CO.  1985 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  NewYork  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


CRISTAL  LALIQUE 
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ROOSTER 
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SINCE    1861 

SAN    FRANCISCO     •     BEVERLY    HILLS     •     DALLAS'     H  jD'-'JJ  S ;T-  Q  N 
Fcm  descriDtive  brochure,  send  one  dollar  to  Lalique.  Dep'l  C.R.  22f>  Filth  Avenue.  Now  York.  N.Y.  10(110 


A  Dazzle  of  Bees 


Birds  of  a  Feather 


V 


This  Christmas, 

the  first  gift  she'll  open  is  the  one  from  Gump's. 

Gump's  14  and  18  karat  gold  pins  accented  with  rubies,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  diamonds,  onyx  and  pearls.  Shown  actual  size.  135.  to  1,500. 


Beasts  c 


TOLL-FREE:  1-800-334-8677 


Sea  Creatures    m 


Barnyard 
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SINCE    18  6  1 


San  Francisco 

982-1616 

Beverly  Hills 

278-3200 

Dallas 

392-0200 

Houston 

850-8600 


"Rubens  Peale  with  a  Geranium" 
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"Rubens  Peale  with  a  Geranium'.*  considered  to  be 
Rembrandt  Peale 's  most  important  work,  will  be  featured  in  an 
auction  of  Important  American  Paintings  on  Thursday, 
December  5. 

The  portrait,  signed  and  dated  1801.  is  oil  on  canvas  and 
measures  28  by  24  inches. 

For  catalogues  and  more  information,  please  contact  Peter 
Rathbone  at  (212)  606-7280.  Sotheby's.  1334  York  Avenue  at 
72nd  Street.  New  York.  New  York  10021. 

SOTHEBYS 

FOUNDED  1744 


OUR  CLASSIC  LUXURY  TOUR 

OF  PARIS. 


Live  like  an  aristocrat 
U^|  in  Paris,  at  a  surprisingly 
affordable  price.  Start  your 
weeklong  Paris  Aristocrat 
Tour  with  outstanding  cui- 
sine in  Air  France  Le  Club, 
Premiere  or  Concorde. 

In  Paris,  a  private  car 
will  whisk  you  to  your 
magnificent  hotel  —  the 
Crillon,  Meurice  or  Prince 
de  Galles.  We'll  include 
continental  breakfast  every 
day,  a  cruise  on  the  Seine,  a 
tour  of  historical  Paris, 
shopping  and  entertain- 
ment discounts,  and  even  a 
gourmet  meal. 

Paris  Aristocrat  is  just  one 
of  our  deluxe  tours.  For  all 
the  glorious  details,  call 
your  Travel  Specialist  or 
Air  France. 

For  a  free  video  cassette 
preview,  call  1-800-AF- 
PARIS.  In  New  York  City, 
212-247-0100. 


A  PARTNER  IN: 

UNITED'S  MILEAGE  PLUS  AND 

CONTINENTAL'S  TRAVELBANK. 


AIR  FRANCE  S//S 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU  OUR  FRANCE 
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1985  CHANEL.  INC        CHANEL'.  COCO»,  I  V  The  Classic  Bottle' 


loanna  Lalaounis,  the  fourth  daughter  of  llias  Lalaounis, 

wearing  a  necklace  and  earrings  created  by  her  father 

in  18  Kt  gold  and  rubies. 

Inspired  by  a  collar  worn  by  Richard  II  (1377-1399) 
in  a  portrait  of  the  period. 


ilias  LALAoUNIS 

4  WEST  57TH  STREET  AT  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10019 
TEL.  265-0600,  TELEX  710  581  3081 


ATHENS      LONDON       PARIS      GENEVA      ZURICH      TOKYO      HONGKONG 
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JEAN  PATOU 


PARIS 


The  costliest  perfume  in  the  world. 
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Model 


handcrafted  in  solid  18  ct  gold  and  paved  with  the  finest  diamonds 


Badiner 

Minneapolis,  MN  55402 

Brielle  Galleries 

Brielle,  NJ  08730 


Fred  H.  Straub 

Abington,  PA  19001 

O.  C.  Tanner 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  UT  84111 


For  further  information:  Wellendorff  Gold  Creations,  P.O.  Box  102,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  1904 


You  can  golf  on  the  course  of  Kings  at  St.  Andrews.  But  you 
can't  get  tennis  on  Davis  Cup-quality  courts.  Five-star  cuisine 
in  seven  intriguing  restaurants.  Nightly  entertainment.  Total 
pampering  in  a  lavish  spa.  Plus  36  holes  on  the  famous  Tour- 
nament of  Champions  golf  course.  But  you  can  at  La  Costa. 

La  Costa.  It's  not  St.  Andrews.  It's  a  whole  lot  more. 

For  information  and  reservations,  call  1-800-854-6564, 
in  California  1-800-542-6200,  or- utilize  a  fine  travel  agency. 

La  Costa.  One  of  the  worlds  three  great  resorts. 
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Auctions:  Thursday)  November  14 

at  10  a.m.  Books,  Illustrated  Works, 


Letters  and  Autographs 

Featuring  property  from  the  Estate  of  Nancy  Hamilton 
formerly  the  property  of  Katharine  Cornell. 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 
( lharcoal  sketch  of  Katharine  Cornel 

l~  \  1  i  inches,  titled  and  signed, 


at 2 p.m.  Fine  Old  Master, 

19th  and  20th  Century 

European  and  American  Prints 


For  further  information  regarding: 
Paintings ,  please  contact  Elaine  Banks; 
Prints,  Books.  Illustrated  Works.  Letters  and  Autographs,  please  contact  Mark  Leach. 


Sales  may  he  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


JACQUES  VILLON 
"(  omedie  de  Societe" 

Color  etching  and  aquatint, 
signed,  dated  and  numbered 


at! p.m.  Important 
19th  and  20th  Century 
European  Paintings 
and  Sculpture 

Including  works  by 

B.  Buffet.  A.  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac,  L.  Feininger, 

T.  Foujita.  M  Laurencin,  C.  von  Leemputten.  J.  Metzir 

P.  Picasso.  G.  Rouault,  J.J.  Spohler,  M.  Utrillo, 

E.  Verboeckhoven,  F.  Ziem 

LYONEL  FEININGER  (18-1-19S6) 

"The  Factory" 

Signed         Oil  on  canvas         1 S  x  28  inches 


175  East  8^th  Street  •  New  York.  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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Petochl,  23  Piazza  cli  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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Performing  the  art 
of  self  expression. 
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Petochi,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorcvlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  1 0022 
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Perform ing  the  art 
of  self  expression. 
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Top: 

Bronze  "Tartar  warrior  reigning  ir. 

horse,"  signed:  Antoine  Louis  Be 

French  1796-1875. 

Left: 

Bronze  "Theseus  combating  the 

Minotaur,"  signed:  Antoine  Lou 

Barye.  French  1 796- 1 875. 

Right: 

Bronze  "Lapith  and  Centaur," 

signed:  Antoine  Louis  Barye, 

French  1796-1875. 
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ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York,  New  York  10022  •  (2  I  2)  832-9000 
Petochi,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor,  Rome  •  Gorevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only. 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 


Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only. 
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635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  1 0022  •  (2  1 2)  832-9000 
Petochl,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only. 
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FINE  IEWELRY    V^W.  ANTIQUES 


ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  1 0022* (2 1 2)  832  9000, 
Petochl,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 


George  III  silver  gilt  dresser  Set,  large  mirror  and  set  of  five  boxes, 

London,  1 761 ,  by  Lewis  Heme  and  Francis  Butty. 
Matching  hand  mirror  and  hairbrush  by  Crichtons,  London,  1934. 


Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  10022  '(212)  832-9000 
Petochi,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  (0022 

•  St.  Maarten  c/o  La  Romana 


Performing  the  art 
of  self  Expression. 
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Unusual  Victorian  silver  gilt 
tankard.  London  1859 
by  A.  Mullord. 
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George  IV  silver  gilt  tankard. 
London  1820  by  Philip  Rundell. 
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George  III  silver  gilt  tankard. 
London  1 8 1 6  by  Wm.  Eley. 
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FINF  IFWFLRY    V^.  ANTIQUES 


ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  50th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  10022  '(I  I  2)  832  0000 
Petochl,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Corevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 


Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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PetochiiiGorevic 
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635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York,  New  York  1 0022  «(2 12)  832-9000 
Petochl,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna,  2nd  Floor,  Rome  •  Gorevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue, -New  York.  New  York  10022 

•  St.  Maarten  do  La  Romana 


Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 


Antique  Roman  micro-mosaic  plaque  representing  "Day"  by  Valenzi,  circa  1860 

From  original  design  of  Bertel  Thorvaldsen. 

(sold  as  pair) 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 


From  original  design  of  Bertel 
(sold  as  pair) 
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Petochi,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Corevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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RADO 

More  Swiss  buy  Rado  than 
any  olher  quality  Swiss  watch 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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RADO 

More  Swiss  buy  Rado  than 
any  other  quality  Swiss  watch 
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ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street),  New  York.  New  York  1 0022  '(212)  832-0000 
Petochl.  23  Piazza  cli  Spagna.  2nd  Floor,  Rome  •  Gorevic,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  fO022 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 


Fine  Baroque  style  Viennese  enamel  and  ebony  bureau  cabinet  on  stand,  circa  1865. 
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FINE  IEWELRY   V^<.  ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (comer  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  10022  -(2  I  2)  832-9000 
Petochl,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 

•  St.  Maarten  c/o  La  Romana 


Uniquely  Vistafjord: 

Ultra  Deluxe' 
European  Touring. 


On  Vistafjord— rated  "Ultra 
Deluxe"  by  the  respected 
Ocean  &  Cruise  News— you 
see  your  choice  of  Europe's 
most  picturesque  and  hard-to 
reach  destinations  in  supreme  com- 
fort and  security  And  in  1986 
Vistafjord  calls  on  more  exciting 
European  ports  than  any  other  ship. 
One  of  the  world's 
top-rated  ships. 
On  Vistafjord,  your  accommoda- 
tions are  spacious  and  well- 
appointed.  You  dine  magnificently 
at  an  unhurried  single  sitting.  Enjoy 
sparkling  entertainment,  stimu- 
lating activities  and  the  ultimate  in 
personalized  service.  Free  access  to 
the  famed  "Golden  Door  Spa  at 
Sea."®  And  the  on-board  excitement 
of  foods,  wines  and  entertainment 
from  the  regions  you  visit. 

All  the  best  destinations 
in  8  to  21  days! 
Between  April  and  November,  you 
have  a  choice  of  16  exciting  itiner- 
aries. Cruise  the  Aegean  from  Ven- 
ice, overnighting  in  Istanbul;  nine 
days,  eight  memorable  ports.  Or 


sail  the  Baltic  from  Hamburg,  over- 
nighting in  Leningrad,  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen;  14  days,  seven 
unforgettable  ports.  Or  spend  21 
days  exploring  the  splendors  of 
Greenland,  Iceland  and  Norway 
marveling  at  fjords  and  calling  on  15 
fascinating  ports. 

In  two-week  cruises  alone,  the 
variety  is  dazzling.  Visit  the  Medi- 
terranean, including  Haifa  and 
Alexandria,  from  Piraeus.  Cruise 
the  Black  Sea,  including  Yalta  and 
Odessa,  from  Venice.  Or  tour  the 
fabulous  North  Cape,  including 
Bergen,  from  Hamburg.  And  that's 
just  a  sample! 

Combine  cruises;  add  Concorde, 
land  tours! 

Money-saving  air/sea  packages 
allow  you  to  combine  transatlantic 
airfare  with  your  Vistafjord  book- 
ing. Or,  for  just  $795  extra,  fly  a 
specially  reserved  British  Airways' 


Concorde  one  way 
between  London 
and  New  York,  Miami 
or  Washington,  DC; 
for  little  more,  fly  on 
to  the  ship. 

Handsome  savings  of  $1,000  per 
person  result  when  you  combine 
two  or  more  Vistafjord  cruises. 
Before  or  after  your  cruise,  you  may 
add  an  intriguing  three-day  land 
tour  in  Venice,  Rome,  Athens, 
London  or  Hamburg. 

But  don't  delay;  choicest  accom- 
modations are  the  first  to  go.  Con- 
tact your  travel  agent  or  Cunard. 
Vistafjord  is  registered  in  the  Bahamas. 
Cunard/NAC  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the 
Concorde  program  without  prior  notice 


r 


Mr.  Rupert  Svkes,  Cunard  NAC 
Box  999,  Farmingdale,  NY  11737 
Rush  me  your  colorful  new  bro- 
chure, 'Ultra  Deluxe'  1986  Tours  of 
Europe  by  Sea.  (Q774) 
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Queen  Elizabeth  2  ■  Sagafjord  •  Vistafjord 


LouisViitton.Tke  art  of  travel. 


ver  the  in  of  travel  at  ::  n  North  America. 

New  York.  5~th  Street  and  at  Mac)  s  Hcr.ild  Square  •  Manhass<  I  enter  •  Short  Hills,  N.J.  •  Boston,  Copley  Place 

Washington  D.(   .  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NSC  •  Atlanta  Worth  Avenue  •  Bal  Harhour  Shops 

St.  Thom.is.  0  S   Virgin  Islands  •  Houston.  Galleria  II  •  Dallas,  Galli  ter  lower  Place  and  at  Marshall  Field's  State  Street 

Beverly  Hills   Rodeo  (  ollection  •  Palm  Springs,  The  Coum        •  ter  Street  and  at  I.  Magnin  Union  Square 

! :-  .     r  Mreet  \\. 


■ 
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Some  people  have  a  talent  for 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a  fine  art. 

These  true  connoisseurs  require  the  best.  It 
is  for  them  that  the  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen 
create  luggage  and  perpetuate  the  tradition  of 
custom-making  perfected  over  the  last  130 
years. 

These  skilled  artisans  ensure  that  each 
trunk,  suitcase  and  bag,  be  it  of  the  classic 


"Monogram"  line  or  the  new  "Challenge" 
line,  bears  the  Louis  Vuitton  stamp  of 
strength,  durability  and  refinement. 

They  meticulously  select  their  materials: 
traditional  leather  and  brass,  or  innovative 
space-age  fabrics  such  as  Kevlar *  and  authen- 
ticate their  work  with  the  renowned  initials. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  concept  of  luggage  is 
unique.  It  has  been  maintained  since  1854. 


In  Paris  and  the  major  cities  of  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAUETIE8APARIS 
MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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NEW  YORK 

ROBERGE  INC.,  SUITE  1102 

580,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NY  10036 

PHONE  (212)  8401377 

GENEVA. 
68.  RUE  DU  RHONE  -  PHONE  21  9391 
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JV1  X    \1>  \  12/  by  Thomas  Hoving 


TVat  Its  Best 

Iain  .1  greal  fan  of  the  writings  of  ( Iharles 
Dickens,  hut  not  especially  ot  the  mov- 
ies, plays,  or  television  shows  made 
after  his  works.  I've  never  seen  a  Dick 
ens  film  that  full)  captures  his  genius  as 
a  storyteller,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  ('m\u  Expectations.  To  me,  David  Cop- 
perfield  was  overstaged  and  overacted.  As 
tor  the  wretchedly  cute  Nicholas  Niclde 
f>;v — ugh! 

So,  when  1  heard  that  the  BBC"  had  con- 
cocted an  eight-hour  extravaganza  based 
upon  Bleak  House,  the  thunderously  vivid 
epic  about  the  tyranny  of  the  law,  I 
thought,  It  can  never  be  done! 
How  could  you  tit  into  only  eight 
episodes  so  many  twists  and  turns 
ot  the  deliciously  complex  plot.' 
And  how  could  mere  television 
capture  the  grandeur  and  the  hid- 
eousness  of  an  England  and  a  Lon- 
don in  the  unchecked  throes  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution?  How  to  re- 
create those  diverse  and  utterly 
real  characters — the  saintly  Esther 
Summerson,  the  tired,  worldly, 
good  John  Jarndyce,  the  evil  Tul- 
kinghorn,  the  hesitant  William 
Guppy?  How  can  the  camera  chart 
the  insanity  developing  almost  im- 
perceptibly in  young  Richard  Car- 
stone,  or  the  paranoia  of  the  chat- 
tering, wheezing  Krook,  or  the 
outward  serenity  of  the  inwardly 
driven  Lady  Dedlock.?  Quite  impossible. 

How  wrong  I  was!  Recently  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  viewing  all  eight  hours  of  Bleak 
House,  as  adapted  by  Arthur  Hopcraft  and 
directed  by  Ross  Devenish,  not  once  but 
twice — all  456  minutes  of  it.  I  found  it  an 
unequivocal  masterpiece,  equal  in  quality, 
power,  delicacy,  and  pure  dramatic  effect 
to  some  of  the  finest  films  ever  made.  The 
broadcast  of  Bleak  House — sure  to  be  the 
highlight  of  the  fifteenth-anniversary  sea- 
son of  the  Mobil-funded  PBS  series  "Mas- 
terpiece Theatre" — begins  on  the  first  of 
December.  That  Sunday  evening  and  for 
the  next  seven  in  a  row,  you'll  not  want  to 
be  far  from  your  set. 

The  reason  for  the  success  is,  I  think, 
basically   twofold.    First,    the   filmmakers 


took  Pickens  for  what  he  was,  .i  master  of 
realism.  Dickens  had  a  camera  eye,  and  so 
has  the  BBC's  Bleak  House.  Second,  the 
filmmakers  recognized  that  the  human  be- 
ings in  the  drama  could  have  lived  at  any 
time  and  anywhere  in  man's  history.  Bleak 
I  louse  therefore  has  a  remarkable  measure 
of  universality. 

Nearly  every  character  and  almost  every 
line  of  dialogue  is  vital.  Nothing  is  casual 
or  there  just  tor  the  "mood"  or  tlavorof  it. 
Bleak  House  is  as  compact — delightfully 
so — as  those  ancient  stars  that  have  col- 
lapsed in  upon  themselves  by  the  force  of 
their  own,  accelerated  gravity.  Look  care- 
fully at  the  images  in  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  each  episode:  for  example,  the  dull, 
gold  pendulum  of  the  clock  in  episode 


number  one,  or  Richard  Carstone's  voice 
crying  out  at  the  outset  o(  episode  tour, 
"It's  only  a  matter  of  time!"  They  are  all 
fraught  with  meaning. 

Watching  the  eight  episodes  is  like  vis- 
iting a  gallery  of  fabulous  paintings,  intri- 
cately linked  yet  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
as  individual  works  of  art  as  striking  as  the 
caricatures  of  Daumier. 

In  episode  one,  the  first  view  of  the 
musty,  paper-laden,  sweaty  "pit"  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  crowded  with  mock- 
ing, bewigged  solicitors,  is  riveting.  There 
we  hear  for  the  first  time  the  refrain  from 
the  evil  lord  chancellor  "Tuesday,  fort- 
night," signifying  that  a  minuscule  point 
of  law  in  a  case  that  has  been  inching  along 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  will  be  heard  no 


sooner   than    two  weeks   from  Tuesday. 

Sudden  visual  details  offer  deep  insights 
into  the  characters.  You  get  to  know  Tul- 
kinghom  better  by  how  his  polished  black 
shoes  make  their  punctilious  way  through 
the  manure  on  a  wet  London  street.  The 
split-second  view  of  the  shattered  glass  of 
an  oil  lamp  tells  us  volumes  about  the  dark 
side  of  even-tempered  John  Jarndyce,  in 
his  "Growlery,"  the  room  where  he  re- 
treats to  rail  at  the  world's  injustices. 

A  number  of  scenes  are  so  perfectly 
composed  that  you  want  to  clip  them  from 
the  film  and  frame  them.  One  is  William 
Guppy's  proposal  of  marriage  to  Esther 
Summerson — delivered  like  an  affidavit, 
"without  prejudice."  Another  is  the  mo- 
ment in  Sergeant  George's  shooting  gal- 
lery, where  the  sudden  flash  of  a 
naked  sword  blade  or  a  fusillade  of 
shots  offstage  punctuates  George's 
description  of  Tulkinghorn:  "He's 
a  slow-torturing  kind  of  man.  He 
has  about  as  much  flesh  and  blood 
as  a  rusty  old  carbine." 

Then  there  is  the  scene  when 
Gridley  sweeps  back  the  curtains  to 
reveal  the  bird  cages  in  Miss  Flite's 
sordid  room  at  Krook's.  She  will 
free  the  birds  when  the  case  is  com- 
plete, but,  she  explains,  the  crea- 
tures have  "died  over  and  over 
o  again. "  And  then  Gridley  points  to 
g  each  one  and  calls  out  their  names: 
|  "Hope,  joy,  youth,  peace,  rest, 
|  life,  dust,  ashes,  waste,  want,  ruin, 
a  despair,  madness,  death,  cunning, 
S  folly,  words,  wigs,  sheepskin, 
s  plunder  ..." 
The  settings  seem  to  engulf  you.  Even  in 
the  diminished  space  of  the  television 
screen,  you  feel  you  are  physically  present, 
whether  in  Krook's  tangled,  gloomy  ware- 
house or  in  the  gorgeous  countryside. 

As  the  drama  unfolds,  through  corrup- 
tion, triumph,  blackmail,  discovery,  mur- 
der, death,  birth,  the  pace  quickens  just 
so.  And  the  energy  of  the  acting,  superb 
throughout,  grows  just  so.  By  the  time  the 
denouement  arrives,  set  up  by  one  of  the 
deftest  flashbacks  I've  ever  seen,  you  will 
have  been  emotionally  drained  and  uplift- 
ed countless  times.  Right  down  to  the  end 
you  won't  know  which  will  win  out,  good 
or  evil.  And  when  the  scintillating  drama 
is  over,  I'll  bet  you  1  did,  "I  want 

to  see  it  again!"  □ 
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LIVE  AN 

ADVENTURE 

OF  PURE 

LLKLRY 


Revillon.  Since  1723  creating  a  legend  of 
rare,  natural  beauty.  Since  1723  offering  an  ad- 
venture of  pure  luxury.  Nearly  three  centuries  of 
French  fashion  and  the  finest  workmanship. 

The  tradition  of  Revillon  and  thrill  of  beauty 
continues  in  the  1985  collection  designed  by  Fer- 
nando Sanchez.  Fox,  chinchilla,  lynx,  sable, 
mink  and  of  course  many  others  from  the  furriers 
who  brought  fashion  to  furs.  Available  in  the 
United  States  exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 
Revillon.  From  a  bold  legend,  the  thrill  of 
beauty . 


%;A% 


^JRevillon 

Exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


Window  Director 

Fendi  turs  in  trash  cans!  A  chick 
hatching  from  the  toe  of  a  Delman 
shoe!  A  gang  of  juveniles  loitering 
on  a  painted  street  and  wearing  Jean- 
Paul  Gaultier!  This  is  the  world 
according  to  the  windows  of  Bergdorf 
Goodman. 

It's  an  amusing  world  and  an  ephemeral 
one,  as  well.  Shoppers  who  make  a  habit  of 
watching  the  windows  ot  the  department 
store,  in  midtown  Manhattan,  have  come 
to  expect  a  new  act  every  week.  Fhev  a 
not  disappointed,  because  ot  a  man  named 
Richard  Currier.  He  is  Bergdorf  ( 
man's  "window  director" — the  Francis 
Ford  Coppola  ot  the  showcase. 

The  forty-five-year-old  New  Yorker  is 
an  old  pro  in  a  business  that,  in  his  words, 
has  become  "its  own  art  form,"  at  least  in 
New  York  City.  Indeed,  a  measure  of  his 
success  at  Bergdort  Goodman  is  that  he 
follows  a  tough  act — the  exquisite  win- 
dows created  by  Gene  Moore  across  Fifth 


Avenue  at  Tiffany.  According  to  Currier, 
the  rules  ot  his  trade  are  simple:  "Make 
people  stop  and  smile.  Don't  repeat  any- 
thing. And  never  forget  what  Bergdorf 
Goodman  stands  tor:  style. "  The  rest  is  left 
to  the  imagination  ot  Currier;  his  boss, 
Angela  Patterson,  the  vice-president  or 
visual  presentation;  and  a  crew  oi  about 
eight  helpers  who — whether  they  be  art 
students,  dancers,  or  cooks — are  united  in 
the  belief  that  anything  goes. 

"There's  nor  a  single  thing  you  cannot 

use  creatively,  "says  Currier,  whohasalik- 

:  for  recycled  everyday  objects.  He  has 

>es  dipped  in  paint  and  pressed  to 

simulate  lace.  Rubber  bands, 

habit  o\  tinkering  impa- 

e  been  put  to  use  as 

'•  >m  a  Corinthian  cap- 

been  known  to 

nt  looking  for 

the  et  or  air- 

condii  ,unt  for 

ideas  -rid  loves 

us,"  s.u^  He 


The  art  m  commerce:  Galanos  at  Bergdorf. 

says  he  gets  about  a  do:en  calls  a  week  from 
artists  who  recognize  that  "a  lot  more 
people  look  in  our  windows  than  ever  go  to 
the  galleries." 

The  window  director's  first  responsibili- 
ty, according  to  Currier,  is  to  "identity  the 
essence  of  each  designer's  style"  and  then 
fill  the  windows  with  it.  Somehow,  hun- 
dreds of  bow  ties  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing say  Chanel;  and  a  jumble  of  piano  wire 
is  just  right  with  A::edine  Alaia's  leather 
coats.  It's  "essence"  turned  into  atmo- 
sphere, and  when  the  essence  is  deemed  to 
be  provocative,  watch  out.  Onedav,  black 
rubber  spiderwebs  appeared  on  the  faces  ot 
mannequins  wearing  Issev  Miyake;  some 
people  complained.  "I  was  thinking  of  spi- 
derwebs only  as  a  lovely  design  element," 
Currier  explains.  "Mannequins  aren't 
people;  they're  objects."  Controversy 
aside,  the  clothes  in  the  window  were  the 
first  to  be  sold,  as  always. 

Cuirier  has  been  working  his  window 
magic  at  Bergdorf  Goodman  tor  five  years 
now  and  says  he  still  loves  his  job.  "I'll  stay 
until  the  minute  I  get  bored,"  he  adds, 
which  means  that  he  will  probably  be 
around  tor  another  good  while.  He  hasn't 
done  his  dream  window  yet,  you  see:  June 
brides,  swinging  from  chandeliers. 

— Julie  V.  lovine 


Here  Comes  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies 

Composers  who  manage  to  be  both  popu- 
lar with  audiences  and  respected  by  the 
musical  intelligentsia  have  always  been 
rare.  Peter  Maxwell  Davies  is  one  of  the 
happy  few.  At  the  age  of  fifty-one,  this 
British  composer  must  surely  be  reckoned 
among  today's  major  creative  figures  in 
music,  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
work  as  well  as  for  his  ability  to  communi- 
cate a  contemporary  idiom  directly  but 
without  compromise.  Davies  now  has 
more  requests  for  new  scores  than  he  can 
possibly  handle.  The  varied  commissions 
he  has  accepted  show  the  unusually  wide 
range  of  his  interests  and  musical  sympa- 
thies: he  is  as  comfortable  writing  for  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  Ken  Russell  film,  or  a  group 
ot  English  schoolchildren  as  he  is  devising 
a  new  concerto  tor  Isaac  Stern,  a  sympho- 
ny for  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  or  an 
opera  for  Covent  Garden.  And  in  each 
case  the  score  is  usually  taken  up  soon  after 
its  premiere  and  performed  by  other  musi- 
cians in  countries  all  over  the  world. 
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The  One  Statement 

That  Transcends 

All  Others. 

From  Adler's 

And  Baume  &  Mercier. 


Cultured  pearl,  sapphire  and  diamond  neckiace     95,000. 

From  Baume  &  Mercier's  quartz  collection  of  !8K  gold 

bracelet  watches  ablaze  with  diamonds 

Left:  $14,800,    Center:  $8,200.    Right:  $6,200. 

722  Canal  Street  □  New  Orleans,  LA  70130  D  504-523-5292 
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SAINT- LOUIS 

CR1STALLIERDEPUIS1767 
FRANCE 


WHEN  THERE  IS  NO  ROOM 
i  FOR  COMPROMISE. 

Saint  Louis,  the  first  to  produce 
crystal  in  continental  Europe, 
continues  to  offer  the  finest 
collection  of  hand -cut  crystal  in  the 
world.  Crafted  by  the  hands  of 
masters,  each  individually  signed 


finest  heirlooms.  When  there  is  no 
room  for  compromise,  select 
Saint  Louis. 
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For  more  information,  write  Saint  Louis     r 
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This  fall,  Davies  and  the  Fires  of  Lon- 
don, the  instrumental  group  he  founded  in 
1970,  are  bringing  five  of  the  composer's 
most  provocative  theater  pieces  to  North 
America  (the  tour  opens  in  Toronto  on 
November  15,  will  shine  in  a  series  of  con- 
certs at  Alice  Tully  Hall  in  New  York  from 
November  29  to  December  1 ,  and  includes 
visits  to  St.  Louis,  Washington,  Boston, 
Providence,  Stamford,  Berkeley,  and  Los 
Angeles).  Anyone  lucky  enough  to  see  the 
Fires  perform  these  entertaining  and  stim- 
ulating scores  is  bound  to  come  away  feel- 
ing a  bit  better  about  contemporary  music 
and  its  capacity  to  make  powerful,  imme- 
diate, and  relevant  artistic  statements. 

Perhaps  the  most  arresting  feature  of 
Davies's  music  is  its  highly  individual  mix- 
ture of  poetry  and  drama,  a  craftily  devel- 


Davies:  serious  music  with  a  bang. 

oped  language  often  expressed  in  sudden, 
almost  violently  explosive  contrasts  of  tex- 
tures and  moods.  This  quality  is  especially 
pronounced  in  the  theater  scores — Eight 
Songs  for  a  Mad  King,  for  example,  aterrify- 
ing  character  study  of  the  demented  King 
George  III  and  a  tour  de  force  for  the  sing- 
er, who  must  take  his  voice  over  four 
octaves  as  he  howls,  coos,  shrieks,  and 
vocalizes  elaborate  coloratura  that  would 
probably  give  even  Joan  Sutherland  pause. 
The  bravura  instrumental  fabric  that  ac- 
companies this  fantastic  song  cycle  is 
equally  typical  of  Davies's  remarkable  in- 
ventive powers  as  well  as  of  his  ability  to 
absorb  a  multitude  of  stylistic  influences — 
from  Handel  through  Schonberg  to  pop 
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music — and  still  >ing  with  a  strong  voice  of 
his  own. 

Eight  Songs  for  a  Mad  King  dates  from 
1969,  and  since  then  Davies's  music  has 
become  somewhat  more  tranquil,  if  no  less 
challenging.  This  mellowing  process  must 
have  been  inspired  in  part  by  the  secluded 
environment  in  which  the  composer  has 
lived  and  worked  for  the  past  fifteen  years: 
the  tiny  island  of  Hoy,  in  the  Orkneys,  a 
wild  region  where  the  Atlantic  and  the 
North  Sea  meet.  Here,  in  1977,  Davies 
founded  the  annual  St.  Magnus  Festival 
— perhaps  the  most  remotely  located  arts 

His  sensual  sound 

images  rarely  fail  to  grip  the 

ear  on  a  first  hearing. 

festival  in  the  world,  featuring  music, 
dance,  poetry,  and  theater  events  ranging 
from  Bach  to  Davies  and  from  jazz  to  Afri- 
can dance.  The  composer's  festival  is  as 
eclectic  as  his  music. 

Many  oi  Davies's  most  recent  composi- 
tions reflect  the  natural  beauty  and  isola- 
tion of  this  wilderness.  His  opera  The 
Lighthouse,  which  the  Fires  of  London  will 
also  be  performing  in  New  York,  is  even 
based  on  a  local  real-lite  legend — a  spine- 
chilling  mystery  ot  three  Scottish  light- 
house keepers  who  vanished  without  a 
trace  in  1900.  That  is  a  serious  score  and 
shattering  in  its  dramatic  impact — in  con- 
trast to  another  recent  Orkney-inspired 
work,  The  Yellow  Cake  Revue,  which  shows 
Davies  contemplating  his  surroundings 
more  ironically  as  he  offers  "comments  in 
words  and  music  on  the  threat  of  uranium 
mining  in  Orkney." 

Running  beneath  every  Davies  work, 
no  matter  how  complexly  organized  or 
what  the  surface  mood  may  be,  is  a  shifting 
pattern  ot  sensual  sound  images  that  rarely 
tails  to  grip  the  ear  on  a  first  hearing.  His 
living  on  the  island  of  Hoy  seems  to  have 
sharpened  the  composer's  ear  as  he  pursues 
his  personal,  almost  mystical  aural  ideal. 
In  Image,  Reflection,  Shadow,  written  three 
years  ago  for  the  six  musicians  oi  the  Fires 
of  London,  Davies  may  have  come  closer 
than  ever  to  capturing  it.  This  hypnotic 
reverie  haunts  the  memory  long  after  it  is 
over,  a  musical  experience  most  eloquent- 
ly described  by  the  Charles  Senior  poem 
that  inspired  it: 

At  this  moment  of  the  changing  tide 
Mutations  of  light  and  movement 
On  plant,  stone  and  bird 
Initiate  their  mysterious  rhythms. 

— Peter  G.  Davis 
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THE 

ANGLO-INDIAN 

STYLE 

October  30- November  15 

A  distinguished  exhibition 

of  furniture,  silver, 

paintings,  prints, 

and  other  works  of  art 

made  lor  the  British  in  India 

from  1800  to  1870. 


IKentshire 

Kentshire  Galleries 
37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 


Little  Gems  From  Mark  Cross. 

n  be  called  up* 
c«*t  crystal  that^r        m 


Crafted  of  solid  brass  and 
rtchly-grained mahogany,  this 
authentic  reproduction  of  a 
Victorian  Postage  Scale  will 
weigh  beautifully  in  your  favor. 

$125 


Knowing  How  To  Live 
Is  The  Art  Of  Life. 

645  Fifth  Avenue  and  other  Mark  Cross  stores  nationwide 
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Anarchy  on  Via 
Venetq 

La  dolce  vita — everyone  knows  what 
that  means.  The  sweet  life,  unlike 
any  other  state  of  mind,  actually  has 
links  to  a  specific  piece  of  geography: 
Via  Veneto,  in  Rome.  During  the 
late  fifties,  this  broad,  curving,  cafe-lined 
thoroughfare  became  the  stamping  ground 
for  the  city's  celebrities.  Local  nobles  and 
notables  hobnobbed  with  foreign  starlets 
(blondes,  preferably,  like  Anita  Ekberg) 
and  up-and-coming  film  directors  from 
Cinecitta,  a.k.a.  Hollywood  on  the  Tiber. 
One  of  the  latter,  Federico  Fellini,  docu- 
mented the  Via's  dusk-to-dawn  carousings 
in  his  merciless  1960 classic,  LaDolceVita. 
By  then,  the  phrase — and  the  Via — had 
already  taken  on  an  ironic  taint,  and  in 
time  the  beautiful  people  dispersed  for  oth- 
er playgrounds.  Without  them,  Via  Vene- 
to became  a  cheerless  tourist  stop,  a  haunt 
tor  sunglasses  vendors. 

Now,  all  that  is  destined  for  change.  At 
the  invitation  of  a  Roman  municipal  plan- 
ning authority,  the  Assessorato  per  il  Cen- 
tra Storico,  twenty-one  of  Italy's  best  de- 
signers have  submitted  plans  for  a  top-to- 
bottom  refurbishing  of  Via  Veneto.  The 
guiding  idea  is  to  make  this  once  again  the 
sexiest  street  in  town,  and  chances  are  the 
dreams  will  come  true.  The  Rome  munici- 
pal council  has  already  agreed  to  the  gen- 
eral plan,  and  construction  is  tentatively 
scheduled  to  begin  next  spring. 

The  talents  involved  have  no  intention 
oi  turning  the  street  into  Memory  Lane. 
Designs  submitted  by  Ettore  Sottsass, 
Achille  Castiglioni  (the  grand  old  man  of 
Italian  design),  and  Mimmo  Rotunno 
(Fellini's  art  director  after  La  Dolce  Vita), 
among  others,  would  give  Via  Veneto  a 
slick  and  thoroughly  eclectic  new  look. 
Antonio  Simbolotti  and  Sandro  Giulia- 
nelli,  the  project  directors,  chose  to  let 
each  participant  design  his  part  of  the 
reconstruction  without  any  overall  stylis- 
tic coordination.  Combined,  the  proposed 
designs  should  make  Via  Veneto  one  of 
the  most  wondrously  anarchistic  urban 
environments  ever  planned.  "It's  an  exer- 
cise in  chaos  management,"  Simbolotti 
says  cheerfully  about  the  project. 

The  pedestrian  walkways  are  to  be  laid 
out  in  a  snappy  two-toned  basalt  and  trav- 
ertine pattern;  office  buildings  and  store- 
fronts will  be  cleared  of  unsightly  signals 
and  billboards;  even  the  lighting  of  Via 
Veneto  will  be  redesigned,  by  none  other 
than  the  association  of  Italian  movie  art 
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Via  Veneto,    Fellini 
style:  flash-la  ennui  and  movie  stars. 

directors  (Rotunno  among  them).  The 
sidewalks  and  cafes  will  he  illuminated  by  a 
soft,  diffuse  light,  while  a  cold,  bright  light 

is  to  shine  on  the  car  traffic.  Various 
enclosed  terraces  are  expected  to  trans- 
form existing  sidewalk  cafes,  such  as  those 


belonging  to  Harry's  Bar,  Rosati,  and  the 
Caffe  de  Paris,  into  fashionable,  yeai 
round  meeting  spots.  Ettore  Sottsass's 
project  tor  the  Wimpy  hamburger  joint 
combines  (  arrar.i  marble  and  enameled 
metal  in  an  array  of  tipsy  building  blocks. 
Hn:o  Man  is  paying  homage  to  a  great 
moment  in  the  annals  of  film  camp:  when 
Cleopatra,  played  by  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
makes  her  grand  entrance  into  Rome  on 
top  of  a  great  sphinx.  It  Mari  has  his  way, 
sidewalk  diners  at  the  Hotel  Imperiale  will 
be  seated  between  the  extended  paws  of  a 
similar  creature. 

Scruffy  street  furniture — taxi  signs,  bus 
stops,  benches — would  also  get  the  once- 
over. Paolo  Portoghesi's  tendril-topped 
tlower  stall  is  freely  drawn  after  a  seven- 
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Coming  soon:  the  new  Via,  starring,  above,  a  facade  for  Wimpy  by  Ettore  Sottsass;  top  right, 
Franco  Purini's  kiosk  for  mternatiorial  information;  and  below,  from  left,  Antonio  Simbolotti's 
bus  stop,  Paolo  Portoghesi's  budding  tempietto-like  flower  stall,  and  the  sphinxian  fantasy  at 
the  Hotel  Imperiale,  by  Enzo  Man. 


teenth-century 
tempietto.  Neon 
signs  will  be  rede- 
signed and  set  par- 
allel to  the  road- 
way, forming  a 
winking,  blink- 
ing gallery  of  ad- 
vertising. Even 
the  brown 
magnolia 
trees  that 
shade  p  a  s- 
sershy  are 
supposed  to 
be  re- 
placed by  palm 
trees.  Nightlife  is  scheduled  for 
revamping.  A  street-long  display  by  the 
club  decorator  Gepi  Mariani  will  entice 
pedestrians — with  rainbow  lasers  and  re- 
corded music  filtering  out  of  manholes — 
to  the  attractions  of  discos  and  dives, 
piano  bars  and  cabarets.  All  this,  intended 
to  usher  in  the  revival  of  the  leisurely  pas- 
seggiata  and  the  evening  aperitivo,  as  well  as 
to  make  Via  Veneto  once  again  the  site  of 
that  ancient  spectator  sport:  seeing  and 
being  seen,  with  and  by  the  right  people. 
— Patricia  Corbett 
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Ixcheus  Legacy 

Of  all  the  treasures  of  Latin  America, 
none  is  more  often  overlooked  than 
the  native  textiles.  Even  in  their 
homelands,  weavers  are  seldom  en- 
couraged, and  their  output  is  seldom 
preserved.  The  world  is  the  loser,  because 
at  their  best — notably,  the  textiles  of  Peru 
and  Guatemala — the  weavings  are  sub- 
lime. The  patterns  are  dazzling,  the  colors 
brilliant,  the  workmanship  fastidious. 
This  month,  visitors  to  the  gallery  at  the 
-    headquarters  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 

s    Detail  of  a  masterly  Guatemalan  riative  weav- 
I    ingfrom  the  Museo  Ixchel. 


ican  States,  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  will  get 
an  all-too-rare  glimpse  of  Guatemalan  tex- 
tiles. What  makes  the  exhibition  especial- 
ly interesting  is  that  most  of  the  weavings 
on  display  are  contemporary,  the  product 
of  women  working  in  the  mountainous 
region  of  central  Guatemala  around  the 
small  town  of  Comalapa.  To  the  users, 
each  shawl,  blouse,  skirt,  or  belt  is  filled 
with  popular  symbols  and  patterns.  View- 
ers in  this  country  will  doubtless  he  more 
fascinated  by  the  record  in  bright  thread  of 
an  extraordinarily  bold  visual  ima 
tion. 

The  exhibition  is  sponsored  by  a  grant 
from  Philip  Morns,  with  research  in  the 
field  funded  by  its  Guatemala  subsidiary; 
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but  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  should  go 
10  the  Museo  Ixchel  of  Indian  Dress,  in 
Guatemala  City.  It  began  when  members 
of  a  local  archaeological  organization  real- 
ized, in  1  c> 7 3 ,  that  the  native  textiles  were 
much  more  in  danger  ot  disappearing  than 
are  the  ancient  Mayan  ruins  that  dot  the 
nation.  By  1^77,  the  textiles  committee 
had  acquired  enough  i;re.it  weaving  (and 
records  ot  the  indigenous  art)  to  open  the 
museum.  Its  name  they  took  from  the 
Mayan  goddess  ot  weaving. 


Today,  the  collection  stands  at  5,000 
pieces.  Among  its  programs,  the  museum 
conserves  textiles  and  operates  a  fine  li- 
brary. The  Museo  l\i  hel  also  makes  high- 
quality  thread  available  to  the  weavers  and 
provides  them  with  a  retail  outlet  in  the 
museum's  shop.  In  other  words,  this  is  one 
museum  that  is  actively  helping  to  keep 
some  of  the  world's  last  great  weavers 
busy — and  so  to  keep  their  art  alive.  The 
OAS  exhibition  runs  until  late  Decern 
her.  — Xavier  Marshall 


Getting  Soaked  in  Las  Vegas 


It  doesn't  matter  from  what  direction  you 
approach  Las  Vegas.  By  day,  it  looks 
like  a  stain  on  linen,  a  gray  blemish 
smothered  in  brown  haze.  By  night,  the 
whole  city  is  a  dazzling  iridescence,  a 
gross  anomaly.  Either  way,  one  is  con- 
scious that  Las  Vegas  is  the  only  substan- 
tial man-made  form  tor  hundreds  of  miles 


in  any  direction.  If  a  town  could  turn 
introspective,  this  place  would  be  asking 
itself,  "Why  here?" 

Buzz  into  Vegas  and  get  onto  the  Strip, 
where  the  action  is.  Smack  in  the  middle 
of  the  tinsel  and  glitter,  filled  with  over 
two  million  gallons  of  municipal  water,  is  a 
high-tech  patch  of  play  called  Wet  'n 


Wild.  It's  on  the  Strip,  a<  rossfrom  Circus- 

C  ircus,  next  door  to  I  he  Sahara  I  lotel,  and 
is  partly  owned  by  1  toward  1  lughes  Proper- 
ties. I  think  Howard  might  have  liked  this 
place.  I  le  would  have  appreciated  the  iro- 
ny of  having  all  this  water  where  it  doesn't 
belong;  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  health 
aspects;  and  the  economics  would  have 
struck  a  true  note:  Wer  'n  Wild  cost  four- 
teen million  dollars  to  build.  It  charges 
eleven  dollars  tor  a  day's  worth  ot  whoopee 
and  is  planned  to  handle  five  thousand 
people  a  day.  Las  Vegas  is  about  money, 
about  getting  soaked — which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  /  liked  Wet  'n  Wild  so  much. 

Like  a  sponge,  I  applied  myself:  first,  to 
an  ersatz  toboggan  of  fiberglass  propelling 
bodies  by  water  and  gravity  on  a  twenty- 
second  run,  down  into  the  all-forgiving 
pool  of  water  at  the  bottom.  I  floated  in  a 
"river"  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  with  a  two- 
knot-an-hour,  clockwise  current.  I  wal- 
lowed in  a  football-field-size  pool  with  a 
wave-making  machine,  and  another  pool 
that  was  designed  for  low  diving.  There  is  a 
children's  water  playground  with  paddle 
wheelers  for  destroyers  and  powerful  squirt 
guns  for  cannons;  a  waterfall  you  can 
plunge  behind  and  beneath;  and,  for  dry- 
ing off  and  recovering,  an  Astroturf  lawn 
with  beach  umbrellas  and  lounge  chairs. 

I  went  for  it  all,  waiting  in  long  lines  for 
little  hursts  of  thrill  time.  Despite  my 
attempts  at  nonchalance,  I  was  getting 
gleeful  and  giddy:  just  giddy  enough  to  end 
up  at  "Der  Stuka,"  a  seventy-six-foot-tall 
fiberglass  flume,  angled  at  seventy  degrees 
to  the  earth.  The  shrill  of  a  thousand 
screams  was  like  the  chant  of  Ulysses'  Si- 
rens. I  sat  in  a  chair  and  studied  it.  Every- 
one emerged  without  injury,  so  I  decided 
to  give  it  a  try,  even  though  it  was  just 
about  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  really 
wanted  to  do.  Told  hy  a  lifeguard  atten- 
dant to  hold  on  tightly  to  myself,  I  was  lift- 
ed over  the  edge  and  fell  without  sup- 
port— a  free  fall — for  the  first  fifteen  feet. 
As  my  back  found  contact  with  the  declin- 
ing angle  of  the  slide,  I  was  sped  along  at 
thirty-odd  miles  an  hour  for  another  five 
seconds.  I  ended  in  a  pool  at  the  bottom, 
disoriented,  relieved,  and  thinking  too 
late  that  I  should  have  kept  my  eyes  open. 
Good,  clean  fun  and  fear!  That's  water! 

When  I  first  looked  at  all  this  aquatic 
frolic,  I  didn't  know  whether  to  mutter, 
"It's  about  time,"  or  sigh  with  irritation, 
"What  a  crazy  thing  to  do  wirh  two  million 
gallons  of  water  in  the  middle  of  a  desert, 

Good,  clean  fun  and  fear:  riding  "Der  Stuka" 
at  Wet  'n  Wild  wau  i 
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in  the  middle  of  Las  Vegas."  Three  hours 
later,  having  played  until  1  was  wrinkled,  I 
still  hadn't  made  up  my  mind.  Then  1  went 
iiver  to  Caesars  Palace  and  got  myself 
dirty.  — Michael  Weber 
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THE  GULLWINQ 

Paul  Russell  is  a  thirty-four-year-old 
onetime  engineering  student  who 
has  hecome  a  specialist  in  foreign 
autos.  Indeed,  he  has  given  new 
meaning  to  the  word  specialization. 
In  his  world-famous  shop,  Gullwing  Ser- 
vice, in  Essex,  Massachusetts,  he  mostly 
services,  repairs,  and  restores  not  only  one 
make  of  foreign  car  but  one  specific  model: 
the  Mercedes-Benz  300SL. 

Russell's  is  a  worthy  trade,  for  the  300SL 
is  a  landmark  automobile,  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  road-wrinkling  power,  technologi- 
cal innovation,  and  beauty.  About  3,200 
were  made,  between  1954  and  1963,  and 
only  2,400  or  so  survive;  but  the  300SL 
nonetheless  looms  large  in  automotive  his- 
tory— particularly  the  original  coupe  ver- 
sion, with  the  upward-opening  doors, 
which  gave  it  the  name  "Gullwing."  In  no 
sense  the  styling  trick  they  have  since 
become  on  lesser  imitators,  the  300SL 
coupe's  distinctive  but  inconvenient  doors 
were  the  only  solution  possible  in  a  super- 
light — hence  "SL" — tubular  frame  that 
required  steel  tubing  smack  where  a  door 
would  normally  be. 

There  were  other  fast  cars  in  the  fifties, 
especially  from  Italy  (Ferraris,  Maseratis) 
and  England  (Jaguars,  Aston  Martins), 
but  none  was  so  victorious  in  competition 
as  the  300SLs.  Perhaps  even  more  extraor- 
dinary were  the  production  versions,  sold 
to  the  public.  In  those,  Mercedes-Ben: 
combined  the  power  and  refinement  of  the 
racers  with  docility  and  reliability,  making 
the  300SL  the  world's  first  two-seat  per- 
formance car  that  could  be  driven  like  a 
sedan  and  treated  like  a  truck. 

Today,  a  restored  Gullwing  is  worth  at 
least  $100,000,  and  some  sixty  oi  them — 
that's  over  $6,000,000  worth — have  been 
brought  back  to  prime  condition  by 
Gullwing  Service  during  the  last  seven 
years.  The  fashion  designer  Ralph  Lauren. 
a  car  collector  with  excellent  taste  and 
deep  pockets,  recently  had  a  300SL  coupe 
restored  by  Gullwing.  Lauren  spent  hours 
assessing  state-of-the-art  paint  chips  with 
Russell  until  they  found  the  perfect  tint — 
a  subtle  silver  with  a  hint  of  bronze — and 
had  the  entire  interior  of  the  car,  includ- 


Paul  Russell  likes  fixing  one  Mercedes-Benz  best  of  all.  the  kird  uith  wings 


ing  the  floor  and  the  transmission  tunnel, 
done  in  the  finest  saddle-tone  leather. 
And  because  Lauren  wanted  whizbang  ac- 
celeration and  speed,  Gullwing  Sen  ice 
installed  a  modern  Mercedes-Benz  five- 
speed  transmission  in  the  car,  but  in  a  w  .n 
that  left  the  original  appearance  intact. 

Although  most  of  their  work  is  done  on 
300SLs,  Russell  and  his  crew  ot  five  me- 
chanics, three  body  restorers,  one  interior- 
trimming  specialist,  and  a  parts  manager 
(the  shop  has  a  Telex  link  to  all  its  German 


suppliers)  also  rebuild  and  service  postwar 
Mercedes-Benz  sedans  and  convertibles. 
Russell  functions  as  an  investment  adviser 
and  broker  for  those  who  want  a  postwar 
Mercedes-Benz.  And  he's  got  so  much 
extra  room  in  his  hangar  of  a  shop  that  he 
has  begun  accepting  commissions  for  work 
on  more  limited-production  Mercedes- 
Benzes,  but  the  guru  draws  the  line  with 
Mercedes  owners  who  ask  if  he  can  install 
Gullwing  doors  on  their  contemporary 
cars.  — Stephan  Wilkinson 


Zoran  Music,  Modern  Master 


When  the  city  of  Venice  pays  a 
painter  the  tribute  of  a  full-scale 
retrospective,  you  expect  the 
artist  to  be  a  Guardi  or  a  Tiepo- 
lo.  Not  so  this  season.  Through 
November  10,  the  Museo  Correr  is  devot- 
ing its  prestigious  galleries,  overlooking 
the  Piazza  San  Marco,  to  the  work  of  Zoran 
Music,  now  seventy-six  years  old  and  at 
the  height  of  his  powers.  The  reason  for 
this  honor  becomes  clear  once  you've 
spent  enough  time  in  the  Correr  to  come 
to  terms  with  Music's  vision. 

\  enice  happens  to  be  one  of  Music's 
favorite  subjects.  The  city's  most  noble 
prospects — the  Dogana,  bearing  aloft  its 
golden  globe;  the  shimmering  Grand  Ca- 


nal; the  imposing  skyline  of  La  Giudec- 
ca — reappear  time  and  again  in  his  richly 
orchestrated  oils.  Here,  though,  all  the 
noise  and  fret  of  the  everyday  world  has 
fallen  away.  Neither  tourist  voice  nor 
pigeon  cry  rises  from  Music's  view  of  St. 
Mark's,  for  even  the  most  popular  of  the 
city's  glories  takes  on  the  serene,  aloof 
mystery  of  a  distant  mountain. 

Mountains  turn  out  to  be  another  of 
Music's  basic  themes.  Born  in  Gorizia 
(then  Austro-Hungarian  and  now  Ital- 
ian), Music  spent  part  of  his  childhood  in 
the  Karst,  a  stony  mountainous  range  on 
the  Dalmatian  coast.  When  he  left  Gorizia 
as  a  young  man  in  the  1930s  and  began  to 
travel,  it  was  in  the  similarly  arid  moun- 
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Dameron,  Ltd. 
By  appointment  only 

Caned  from  a  single  piece  of  lavender  jade,  these  extraor- 
dinary Ch'ien-Lung  vases  honor  the  Dameron  Collection. 

Each  vase  has  fifty  perfect  rin^s  to  assure  its  owner  of 
prolonged  lite  and  jjood  health. 

Such  treasures,  and  other  renowned  pieces  of  Chinese 
jade,  may  he  seen  by  appointment  only. 

Dameron  Ltd.  135  Brighton  Avenue. 
Long  Branch.  NJ  07740   (201)«7()-0161 

Estate  Purchases  'Appraisals 
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nspired  to 

paint.  After  his  return  -  the  Dolo- 

mites captured  his  attention.  In  each  case, 
he  sought  an  evocation  of  their  harsh  gran- 
deur; and  the  silence  and  solitude  he  so 
appreciated  while  he.  worked  there  have 
invested  everything  he  has  painted  since. 


Music's  Sienese  Landscape,  oil,  1951. 

The  impression  of  serenity  that  comes 
from  Music's  paintings  belies  a  life  that  has 
been  anything  but  tranquil.  Born  at  the 
frontier  of  several  cultures,  Music  began 
school  speaking  not  only  Slovene  and  Ital- 
ian but  also  German.  His  education  took 
place  in  as  many  countries;  and  his  family's 
w,  ll-known  anti-Fascism  forced  him  to 
leave  Italy.  During  the  war,  he  joined  the 
Resistance;  in  1943,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Gestapo  and  sent  to  Dachau. 

For  two  years  Music  sketched  the  daily 
horror  of  the  camp  on  hidden  scraps  of 
paper,  but  the  experience  was  not  exor- 
cised until  1970,  when  the  memory  of 
Dachau  broke  through  more  amiable  im- 
agery in  a  series  entitled  We  Are  Not  the 


Lalique  Stunners 

IfLalique  means  only  glass  to  you,  take  anoth- 
er look.  Before  Rene  Lalique  concentrated  on 
glassmakmg,  ajter  1912,  he  made  some  of  the 
greatest  jewelry  of  the  art  nouveau  period. 
Usually  it  takes  a  trip  to  the  Gulbenkian 
Museum,  in  Lisbon,  to  see  the  best  collection 
of  Lalique' s  jewels,  but  beginning  November 
20  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  in  Baltimore, 
fifty-sex  jn  pieces  (forty'Seven  from  the  Gul- 
benkian) will  tour  the  United  States.  Orga- 
nized by  the  International  Exhibitions  Foun- 
cLition,  the  show  (which  includes,  clockwise 
from  above,  an  orchid  diadem,  a  thistle  pen- 
dant, and  a  collar  pkujue  showing  a  head  and 
poppies)  then  goes  to  the  Virginia  Museum 
(Richmond),  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum  ( Fort 
Worth),  and  the  L.  A.  County  Museum  i  j  Art 

Last.  These  large  canvases  show  mounds  of 
corpses  proliferating  with  skeletal  limbs. 
What  is  most  impressive  in  these  awesome 
scenes  is  the  absence  of  obvious  pathos. 
Music  recalls  Dachau  not  as  a  victim  or  an 
avenger  but  as  an  artist.  The  heaps  of  ca- 
davers are  painted  with  the  same  fascina- 
tion tor  form  that  he  shows  for  uprooted 
tree  trunks  devastated  bv  tire. 


For  the  past  thirty  years,  Music  has 
divided  his  time  between  Venice  and  Par- 
is. During  that  period,  he  has  had  large 
exhibitions  in  most  of  Europe's  major  cit- 
ies. What  makes  the  Correr  exhibition 
noteworthy  is  the  artist's  most  recent  series 
of  pictures,  such  as  The  Painter  in  His  Studio 
and  Cathedral  Interiors.  In  the  latter,  Music 
achieves  a  Turner-like  mingling  of  form 


There  are  clocks,  arid  then  there  are  Wendell  Castle's  clocks.  The  man  widely  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  furniture 

craftsmen  in  the  country  has  spent  much  of  the  last  two  years  creating  thirteen  long-case  chicks  that  are  astounding  in  their  formal  variety 

and  technical  virtuosity.  Made  from  rare  woods,  stone,  brass,  and  an  assortment  of  other  materials,  the  clocks  will  be  on  display  at  the 

Alexander  F.  Milliken  gallery,  Neu  York,  from  November  2  to  December  21,  then  at  the  Renwick  Gallery,  in  Washington. 

Below,  from  left:  Dr.  Caligari,  Jester.  Bird.  Sun  God,  Four  Years  before  Lunch,  and  Mystery  Clock. 
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IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  IMPERIAL  RUSSIA, 


the  Easter  egg  is  the  symbol  of  life  given  as  a  gift  to 

women  for  many  occasions  as  a  sign  of  love 

and  respect.  Our  hand-crafted,  miniature  egg 

lockets  are  made  from  translucent  enamel. 

14  kt.  gold,  and  sterling  silver  are  now 

available  priced  at  S185.00.  (New  York 

residence  please  add  state  tax).  Call 

Ol  toll  free  1-800-543-1300.  Operator  179. 

I  Credit  card  orders  accepted.  Or  send 

check  and  money  order  to  Ruby 

Enterprises.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  209,  Long 

Beach,  New  York  11561.  Please  allow 

4  to  6  weeks  delivery.  For  special 

orders,  please  call  (718)  332-7389. 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


ALEMAR 


Division  of  Ruby  Enterprises,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  209,  Long  Beach,  New  York  11561 


Colors  available: 

•  sapphire  blue 

•  snow  white 

•  emerald  green 

•  ruby  red 

7/8"  high 


Edvard  Munch,  Madonna— Liebendes  Weib  (Sch.  33), 
hand  colored  lithograph.  1895,  21 V;  x  13*4  inches,  to  be 
included  in  the  auction  of  Prints  on  November  15  and  16. 


Prints 

Modern  Illustrated  Books 

Auction:  Thursday.  November  14. 

19th  and  20th  Century, 

Old  Master  and 
Contemporary  Prints 

Auction:  Friday  and  Saturday. 
November  15  and  16. 

Exhibitions  open  Saturday.  November  9. 

Illustrated  catalogues: $  1 2 (Books). $  16 (Prints) 

To  order  bv  phone  with  credit  card. 

call  1-800-255-9898. 

(In  Massachusetts,  call  1-617-229-2282.) 

Inquiries  The  Print  Department. 

(212)606-7117. 

SothebN  s.  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street. 

New  Y  rk,  N.Y.  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


and  light  that  comes  from  lengthy  medita- 
tion. Only  after  months — even  years — of 
reflecting  on  a  subject  does  Music  feel 
ready  to  start  painting  it.  "The  best 
images,"  he  said  recently,  "are  the  ones 
that  come  to  me  in  a  darkened  room,  when 
my  eves  are  closed."       — Michael  Peppiatl 


Undies  on  Top 

Back  in  the  seventies,  after  other  Pa- 
risiennes  had  burned  their  bras, 
Annabelle  Yinbert  started  making 
lingerie  inspired  by  the  little  lacy 
nothings  she  found  at  the  Marche 
aux  Puces.  Now  Isabelle  Adjani  and  my 
tnend  Frannie,  who  teaches  English, 
flaunt  Annabelle's  silk  camisoles  and  satin 
corsets,  making  sure  the  undies  show. 

The  inside-out  look — the  designer 
Jean-Paul  Gaultier  set  the  pace — is  part  of 
eighties  fashion.  The  singer  Serge  Gains- 
bourg  celebrated  "les  dessous  chics"  in  a 
song,  and  the  daughters  of  yesterday's  mil- 
itants want  to  know  what  the  whalebones 
are  about.  Today,  balconnets,  bustiers,  and 
bodies  are  popping  out  from  beneath 
square-shouldered  Thierry  Mugler  suits. 

"Lingerie  belongs  to  the  mode  now," 
says  Annabelle.    "It's  part  of  the  total 

Want  to  start  something  with  a  little  nothing! 
Annabelle  Vinbert  knows  how. 


CONNOISSEUR 


Victorious  since  1755 

The  333.  for  gentlemen,  available  with  quartz  or  automatic  movement,  date  and  sweep  hand. 
For  ladies,  available  with  ultra-thin  quartz  movement. 
Water  resistant  in  18  kt.  yellow  gold;  18  kt.  yellow  gold  and  stainless  steel. 


VAC HE RON 


\ 
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HE  OLYMPIC  TOWER,  645  FIFTH  AVE.  (51st  ST.)  NEW  YORK.MJ022  •  (212)  688-OWO. 
ALSO  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY  •  BAL  HARBOUR  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  BEACH  •  ST. -ttfpAS  V.L 

AND  25  OTHER  CITIES  WORLDWIDE. 


BUCCELLATI 

4b  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022 

Buccellati  recreates  a  collection  of  the  legendary  Boscoreale  masterpieces 
from  the  Pompeiian  era.  Hand  wrought  sterling  silver  from  $2000  to  $16400 

For  information  (212)  308-2900. 
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Portfolio  Management 

As  Individual  As 

You.  Are. 


Whether  your  financial 
objective  is  maximum  income  or 
maximum  growth,  the  Private 
Clients  Group  individually  manages 
your  portfolio  tor  maximum  results - 
profitable  performance  tor  you.  Our  dedicated  investment  research 
team  and  full  business  integration  in  support  of  the  private  investor 
make  us  unique.  No  one  serves  the  individual  investor  better. 

To  discuss  your  portfol  .o  of  $250,000  or  more,  write  or  call 
Janelle  Rossignol,  Vice  President,  Private  Clients  Group, 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017.  Tel.  212  850-2060. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 
.  Private  Clients  Group 

Member  fdic  \\ e  Make  Money  For  People  Who  Make  Money 


look."  Petite,  with  romantic  eyes,  Anna- 
belle,  at  thirty-three,  still  haunts  the 
Puces.  She  also  goes  to  Calais  to  buy 
bushels  of  lace,  and  to  Lyons  for  silk.  "I'm 
inspired  by  the  thirties,  the  period  that 
produced  the  purest  in  fashion,  architec- 
ture, and  design,"  she  claims.  Annabelle's 
bras,  bikinis,  and  boxer  shorts  come  in 
old-tashioned  luxury  materials — mousse- 
line,  crepe  de  chine,  velours — bur  in 
today's  colors:  orange,  yellow,  sea  blue, 
pistachio  green. 

"Silk  means  you  can  use  basic  colors, 
and  midnight  blue  is  stunning  in  satin," 
Annabelle  says,  showing  off  blue  lounging 
pajamas.  "I  remember  my  father  giving  my 
mother  a  deshabille  and  my  thinking  it  was 
the  most  intimate  gift  a  man  can  make  a 
woman."  Indeed,  the  lure  oi  lace  seems  to 
work  on  male  clients  too;  the  chic  and  the 
sheiks  come  to  choose  that  special  gift. 

Annabelle  has  two  collections  a  year,  a 
shop  on  rhe  Right  Bank,  and  a  cottage  fac- 
tory wirh  a  staff  of  twenty-three — "all 
women;  they're  easier  than  men."  She 
sells  in  New  York,  California,  and  Texas: 
"Lingerie  is  as  French  as  perfume;  and  in  a 
crisis  period,  people  want  the  traditional 
values,  the  rare  and  precious."  What  next 
trom  Annabelle.'  "Stockings,"  she  says 
firmly,  "and  everything  that  goes  with 
them."  — joanDupont 

CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

Traditionally,  the  "value"  of  art  was 
accepted  as  being  the  ineffable  plea- 
sure it  affords.  It,  because  works  of 
art  are  unique  and  their  numbers  fi- 
nite, demand  frequently  outstripped 
supply,  so  that  art  came  to  serve  as  reason- 
able stores  ot  value,  so  be  it.  In  an  age  like 
ours,  though,  in  which  it  seems  everything 
is  measured  in  terms  of  "cash  out"  or  "lev- 
erage" potential,  this  storage  function  has 
had  at  least  one  major  drawback:  illiquidi- 
t\ .  You  simply  can't  cash  out  at  anything 
close  to  "full  value"  in  most  instances. 

Now  Sotheby's  has  come  up  with  a  way 
to  turn  a  traditional  problem  into  an 
opportunity.  The  scheme  works  only  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  involves 
the  venerable  underwriting  firm  of 
Lloyd's.  The  owner  of  a  work  of  art  there 
can  join  a  Lloyd's  syndicate,  potentially  a 
highly  lucrative  investment.  First,  you  get 
the  artwork  appraised  by  Sotheby's.  Then 
$5  percent  of  that  valuation  can  be  applied 
toward  the  Lloyd's  minimum  commit- 
ment, currently  £100,000.  Normally,  half 
this  sum  must  be  lodged  with  Lloyd's  as  a 
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I  niUo's  Theatre  des  Italiens,  at  William  Doyle;  and  a  diamond  necklace,  a  bracelet,  and  earrings,  in  the  jewelry  sale  at  Phillip. 


deposit.  Under  the  Sotheby's  scheme, 
Barclays  Bank  will  post  a  bond  tor  the 
amount  equivalent  to  55  percent  of  the 
art's  assessed  value.  This  amount  will  then 
he  guaranteed  hy  the  Sun  Alliance  Insur- 
ance Group.  The  result  is  that  you  can 
have  your  value  and  enjoy  it,  too,  at  least 
in  England. 

New  York — Phillips,  November  2, 
1985.  Twentieth-century  furniture  and 
decorative  arts.  The  arts  nouveau,  deco, 

and  moderne  have  had  devotees  these 
many  years,  hut  tyro  collectors  of  the  wares 
of  the  1940s  and  '50s  are  beginning  to 
come  on  strong,  as  you  will  discover  here. 
The  sale  features  a  good  Lalique  collec- 
tion— some  sixty  pieces  with  estimates 
falling  largely  in  the  $300  to  $3,000  range. 
N.h.:  Two  picture  sales,  of  Impressionists, 
on  November  1 1 ,  and  "The  Circle  of 
Montparnasse,"  on  November  15,  may  be 
sleepers.  Don't  miss  'em. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina — Christie's, 
November  5,  1985.  The  stock  of  Craig 
and  Tarlton,  Inc.  An  apt  denouement  to 
the  influential  career  of  the  twenty-two- 
year  Jim  Craig  and  Sam  Tarlton  partner- 
ship. The  important  American  furniture 
they  made  available  to  private  collectors 
and  public  collections  is  reflected  in  the 
600-plus  lots  being  offered,  particularly 
mid-  to  late-eighteenth-century  case  fur- 
niture, such  as  the  1770  Delaware  Valley 
chest-on-chest  (estimated  at  $40,000- 
$60,000).  No  bargains  here. 


Geneva — Sotheby's,  Christie's,  and 
Phillips,  November  11-14,  1985.  Jewels 
and  precious  objects.  The  two  biggies 
stage  their  glitteramas  twice  yearly,  in  May 
and  November,  with  Phillips  putting  on  a 
sideshow.  The  May  series  was  largely  suc- 
cessful because  of  staggering  results 
achieved  by  individual  lots.  The  entire 
Sotheby's  jewelry  sale,  which  netted  about 
five  million  Swiss  francs  (almost  $2  mil- 
lion) was  topped  by  a  single  lot  at  Chris- 
tie's, a  55.91 -carat  D-flawless  diamond, 
which  brought  five  million  Swiss  francs. 


Even  so,  the  "unsold"  rates  ran  high:  40 
percent  at  Sotheby's  and  20  percent  at 
Christie's.  This  time,  Sotheby's  may  grab 
the  headlines  with  Dresden  silver  bearing 
the  monogram  of  Frederick  Augustus  II, 
gold  boxes  from  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Russian  imperial  goodies. 

London — Sotheby's,  November  14, 
1985.  Highly  important  musical  instru- 
ments. This  auction  promises  much:  three 
violins  and  a  violoncello  hy  Antonio  Stra- 
divari. The  present  world  record  for  the 


"Lady  Blunt, ' '  one  Stradwarhis  in  a  sale  of  musical  mstruments,  and  a  Louis  XV  commode  in  a 
sale  of  important  French  furniture  (November  9),  both  at  Sotheby's. 


NOVEMBER  1985 


A  Fire  so  Rare... 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


'&UNIGEM  1985 


For  the  name  of  your  Quality  Unigem 
Dealer  Call  (800)  421-8208  or  (213)  680-234 


Light  waves 

The  tluid  form  of  this  basket-shaped  bowl  creates 

wavelike  patterns  of  light.  Basket-Shaped  Bowl  8079c :  Length  ll1.". 

Signed  Steuben.  S575. 

You  may  order  by  mail  or  phone.  Major  credit  cards 

accepted.  Steuben  Glass,  Fifth  Avenue ai  Fifty-sixth  Street. 

New  York  N.Y.  10022.  Phone:  1-212-752-1441. 

Out  of  State:  1-800-223-1234. 


STEUBEN    CLASS 


sale  of  a  musical  instrument  is  the 
£360,000  (then  about  $450,000)  Stradi- 
vari "La  Cathedrale,"  bought  at  Sotheby's 
in  November  1984.  So,  imagine  a  single 
sale  that  features  the  "Lady  Blunt"  violin 
(estimated  at  £800, 000-£  1,000, 000), 
created  in  his  "golden  period"  (1715-25); 
the  "Wilhelmj"  violin  (£600,000- 
£800,000);  the  "Red  Diamond"  violin 
(£300,000-£400,000);  and  the  "Pawle" 
violoncello  (£400,000-£600,000). 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
November  14,  1985.  Nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  European  paintings. 

Paintings  and  sculpture  topped  more  than 
55  million,  or  a  fourth,  of  the  firm's  1984— 


A  circa  1 770  Delaware  chest-on-chest,  in  the 
Christie's  sale  of  the  stock  of  Craig  and 
Tarlton,  Inc. 

85  totals.  That's  a  bigger  piece  of  the  pic- 
tures market  than  I  had  realized  Doyle 
could  capture.  The  secret,  I  suspect,  is  the 
auction  house's  ability  to  grab  good  me- 
dium-to-small estates.  This  sale  has  the 
predictable  cast  of  modernists — Buffet, 
Laurencin,  Matisse,  Picasso — but  the  best 
lot  may  be  a  studiously  controlled  and, 
therefore,  somewhat  unusual  Utrillo  of 
1925,  Thedtre  des  Italiens,  probably  a  bit 
overestimated  at  $80,000-$  120,000. 

— James  R.  Lyons 
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GIVE  HER  A  FIRE  SO  RARE  IT  WILL  BURN  FOREVER. 


Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  natures  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena. 
Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of  you. 
Unique  in  all  the  world.,  possessing 
four  vital  qualities  that  set  it  apart 
forever.  They  are  called  the  4Cs:  Cut; 


Color;  Clarity  and  Carat-weight.  It 
is  the  4(®  characteristics  that  deter- 
mine the  value  of  a  diamond  — and 
to  an  astonishing  degree  the  beauty 
and  value  of  your  jewelry— no  mat- 
ter what  the  design. 

Your  jeweler  is  the  expert  where 
diamonds  are  concerned.  His  knowl- 
edge can  help  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  quality  diamond  of  a  carat  or 


more  the  beautiful,  rewarding 
experience  it  should  be. 

Give  her  a  quality  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more.  A  truly  rare 
and  beautiful  gift.  Like  the 
woman  you  love. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

The  ring  shown  features  a  quality 
diamond  of  5  carats. 


A  QUALITY  DIAMOND  OF  A  CARAT  OR  MORE. 
A  FIRE  RARELY  SEEN. 
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The  sea.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it:  Thalassa'T 

And  to  them  it  was  the  epitome  of  all  that  surrounded  them. 

A  timeless  beauty.  An  elemental  strength. 

Today,  only  one  timepiece  can  capture  that  essence. 

In  18K  gold.  Water  resistant.  Only  one  timepiece 

can  wear  that  name. 

Thalassa.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  watch 
in  the  world.  From  Jean  Lassale. 


JEAN  LASSALE 
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Los  Angeles  •  Beverly  Hills  •  Palm  Springs  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  Phoenix 
Seattle  •  La  Jolla  •  Carmel  •  Southcoast  Plaza.  Costa  Mesa 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN 

NEW  YORK 


MARSHALL  FIELD'S  MAC  '  1AGNIN         A.  H  RUSE         HAMILTON  IEWEI FRS 

CH.CACODAUA,  HOUSTON  SANHUNOSCO       WHTT*  FUNT  MALI  ST  THOV.  "  ,  ,  "s^mU  JJSeS 


HYDE  PARK 
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IVlANFRED  WILD,  a  native  of  Idar-Oberstein,  West  Germany,  the  center  of  European  hardstone  carving 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a  third  generation  master  carver  from  a  family  whose  works  were  so 
celebrated  that  they  were  purveyed  by  the  finest  jewelers  in  Europe.  Heri:  Wild's  artistic  creations  include 
flowers,  animals,  cameos,  peasant  figures  and  armorial  decorations  in  the  style  of  Faberge.  His  objets  de 
vertu  are  represented  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the 
Smithsonian,  the  Carnegie  Museum,  the  Harvard  Museums,  the  Seiko  Collection  in  Tokyo,  the  Rahmhof 
Gallery  in  Frankfort  and  in  extensive  private  collections  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  mermaid's  body  is  carved  from  a  single  piece  of  smoky  quartz  with  an  aquamarine  tail. 
She  is  poised  on  a  rutilated  quartz  base.  Overall  height  83/i  inches. 


R  I  C  H  T  E  R  S 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee 37215  •  615/385-0140 
87  West  Paces  Ferry  Road,  Northwest  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404/262-2070 


G.  R.  H  A  N  S  E  N 

1223  Port  Royal  Street  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri 63146  *  314/569-0842 


Exclusive  representatives  for  the  signed  works  of  Manfred  Wild. 


19thand  Early  20th  Century  Silver 
from  the  Fortunoff  Collection. 
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dward  VII  Silver  Ewer  by  Elkington  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  1903.  $2,100 

B.  Pair  of  Fine  French  Silver  Candelabra  by  PC.  &  Cie.,  circa  1880.  $11,000,  the  pair. 

C.  Pair  of  French  Silver  Compotes  by  Puiforcat,  circa  1880.  $1,500,  the  pair. 

D.  Victorian  Silver  Toast  Rack  bv  Hunt  ck  Roskell,  London,  1862.  $650. 

E.  Victorian  Silver  Covered  Entree  Dish  by  Hunt  &  Roskell,  London,  1861.  $2,700. 

If  you're  interested  in  selling  your  antique  silver  contact  Susan  Volk  at  our  New  York  City  or  800  number. 


Fo  tunoff,  the  source. 


681  Fifth  Avenue  at  54th  Street,  Ne  k  City  10022.  (212)  671-9300.  Old  Countrv  Road,  Westbury  L.I.: 

Paramus  Park  Ma  1  Paramus,  N.J.;  West  Belt  Mall,  Wavne,  N.J.  (Adjacent  to  Willowbrook  Mall). 

Out  of  New  York  State  call  toll-free  (SCO)  223-2326.'Within  New  York  State  (800)  344-3449 

We  honor  the  American  Express  Card. 


"EQUATION  SOLEIL" 
BY  GIRARD-PERREGAUX. 
THE  ENTIRE  HARMONY  OF 
TIME  IN  YOUR  WATCH. 


AND  YOU  KNOW 
WHO  CREATED  IT. 


j   ' 


No  22464 

Le  Chronom6rrier 
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There  is  a  particular  har- 
mony in  the  motion  of  the  sun,  earth 
and  moon  which  determines  the 
course  of  time.  There  is  a  special  fas- 
cination in  it  —  for  those  who  feel 
it.  This  harmony  is  in  the  "Equation 
Soleil"  which  beautifully  shows  the 
passing  of  the  hours,  days  and 
months,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  the  changing  of  the  seasons. 

This  unique  precision  and 
incomparable  finish  can  only  come 
from  Girard-Perregaux,  a  watch- 
maker producing  all  its  own  move- 
ments since  1791.  Take  a  look  at  the 
back  of  your  "Equation"  and  you  will 
see  the  extraordinary  craftsmanship. 

And,  with  every  Girard- 
Perregaux,  you  know  there  is  some- 
one who  cares  as  much  about  your 
watch  as  you  do:  the  man  who  cre- 
ated it.  His  name  is  on  a  plaque 
which    accompanies    each    watch. 

Girard-Perregaux   watches    range 
from  $1,200  to  $30,000. 


© 


GIRARD-PERREGAUX 


C/o   $town#mefa<?/u 


Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  Phoenix  •  Seattle 
Beverly  Hills  •  La  Jolla  •  Palm  Springs  •  Carmel  •  South  Coast  Plaza 


FOR  A  COLOR  PORTFOLIO  OF  THE  EQUATION  SOLEIL  AND  THE  1985  COLLECTION,  PLEASE 
SEND  $5  00  TO  GIRARD-PERREGAUX.  BOX  1245,  ENGLEWOOD  CLIFFS  N  J  07632 


Phillips 

-JE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  &  VALUERS  SINCE  179o 

Blenstock  House 


FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


Tuesday  10  December  at  11  am 
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Giacomo  Guardi  (1764  -  1835)    Vie  Arsenal.  Vei  ed'G.Gua  \     ache,  15.5  cm.  x  26.5  cm. 


Viewing:  five  days  prior. 
Illustrated  catalogue:  £7.50  by  post  ($12  by  overseas  post) 
Enquiries:  Brian  Koetser,  Ext  325,  or  Sarah  Lidsey,  Ext  211. 
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~  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 


LONDON    PARIS  •  NEW  YORK  •  GENEVA    BRUSSELS 

Fifteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kik,  ,ie  Art  Auctioneers. 
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FINE 

CONTINENTAL 

PAINTINGS 

Tuesday  26  November 
at  11  am 


Viewing: 
four  days  prior. 

Illustrated  catalogue: 
£6.50  by  post  ($12  by  overseas  post) 

Enquiries: 

John  R  B  Dabney  or  Richard  Newbury, 

tel:  01-629  6602,  ext  211. 


Rudolph  Ernst.  "A  Mullah  and  sei  vant  in  a  Temple"  signed,  oil  on  panel, 
73.5  cm.  x  54.5  cm. 


Leopold  Karl  Mullet;  "An  Ahnees  Admirers,"  signed,  oil  on  canvas,  77.5  cm.  x  127  cm. 
7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 


LONDON    PARIS    NEW  YORK    GENEVA    BRUSSELS 
Fifteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 
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PIERRE  AIGISTE  RENOIR  Femme  Sue  S'Essmant,  oil  on  canvas, 
c.  1909,  20"  X  16" 

IMPRESSIONIST  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS  &  SCULPTURE 

Monday.  1 1  November,  at  6:00  p.m. 

Exhibition  Opens:  Wednesday,  6  November 
Illustrated  Catalogue:  $10  at  the  galleries,  S12 

by  mail  within  the  I  '.S  .  SN  by  overseas  mail 

WORKS  OF  ART  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  OF  MONTPARNASSE 

including  works  by:  Modigliani,  Chagall,  Pascin,  Soutine,  Lipchitz.  Zadkine,  Kisling.  etc. 
Friday.  1     November,  at  2:00  p.m. 

I-xhibition  Opens:  Saturday,  9  Xovember 
Illustrated  Catalogue:  $10  at  the  galleries.  $12 
by  mail  within  the  I  >.  $  1-i  by  overseas  mail 

Inquiries:  Joachim  Pissarro  at  (212 1  57  r  Selina  Shirley  1 212 1  570-4828 

406  East  ~9th  Street.  New  York.  NT  10021     (212)  570-4830 
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WHERE'S  THE 
ARCHITECTURE? 

The  not-so-new  look  in  skyscrapers. 
By  Walter  McQuade 


A  great  architectural  competition,  with 
superstar  architects  pitted  against  one  an- 
other to  shape  a  building  for  the  same  site, 
should  surely  advance  the  art.  At  the  least, 
it  should  give  the  public  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  architecture  today,  perhaps  even  of 
where  it  may  be  going. 


Such  might  have  been  the  result  of  the 
competition  held  last  spring  by  New  York 
City.  Certainly,  the  rewards  were  enticing 
enough.  The  winning  architect-developer 
team  would  put  a  new  megabuilding  on  a 
3.9-acre  site,  now  occupied  by  the  Coli- 
seum, the  closest  thing  the  city  has  to  a 


The  winner!  Moshe  Safeties  seventy  -story  stalagmite  will  cast  a  h  mg  shad*  »u  i  »ivi  i  lentral  Park, 
a  metaphorical  shallow  on  the  architecture  of  New  York  City.  Below,  right:  A  detail. 


convention  center.  At  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Central  Park — a  site  already  en- 
gulfed in  traffic — the  building  will  be  par- 
ticularly prominent  on  the  cityscape. 

The  winner,  chosen  during  the  quiet 
days  of  summer,  has  already  drawn  heavy 
criticism.  In  fact,  the  thirteen  entries 
prompt  a  sigh  followed  by  a  grunt.  Appar- 
ently, architecture — skyscraper  architec- 
ture, anyway — is  going  nowhere. 

Two  of  the  entries  are  shown  on  these 
pages  in  the  form  of  a  model,  and  four  in 
drawings.  The  others  merit  mention,  if 
only  because  the  architects  are  among  the 
nation's  best-known:  Skidmore,  Owings 
and  Merrill  (New  York);  Cesar  Pelli;  Wel- 
ton  Becket;  Swanke  Hayden  Connell; 
Hellmuth  Obata  and  Kassabaum;  James 
Stewart  Polshek;  and  Wong  and  Tung. 

So,  what's  new?  Not  much,  except  in 
the  pinwheel  fantasy  submitted  by  the 
Chicago  firm  of  Murphy/Jahn,  or  in  the 
simple  stab  into  the  sky  by  New  York's  Eli 
Attia,  which,  at  137  stories,  would  return 
the  pride  of  having  the  world's  tallest 
building  to  Manhattan.  (Mayor  Koch, 
running  tor  reelection,  polishing  the  Big 
Apple,  should  have  pushed  tor  that  one.) 

Otherwise,  architects  appeared  to  be 
still  burrowing  into  the  past  for  inspira- 
tion. In  one  case  it  is  the  very  far  past,  the 
Egyptian-temple  style,  a  vague  version  of 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  facades  submitted 
by  Michael  Graves  in  conjunction  with 
the  Gru:en  Partnership.  Most  of  the  past  is 
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STATELY  HOMES  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE.  Exacting 
reproductions  oj  superb  antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  treasure  of  a  nobleman 
and  still  housed  in  a  great  Stately  I  Ionic.  I  he  collection  is  selected  by  inter- 
national antiques  authority  Sir  Humphrey  Wakefield,  Bt.  to  be  reproduced 
with  the  skill  oj  Baker  s  finest  craftsmen.  You  are  invited  to  see  oil  our 
Baker  collect  ions  in  the  showrooms  listed  below  through  your  interior  designer  or 
architect   and  you  may  send  ^IJ.OL1  for  a  Stately  Homes  C  atalogue. 


From  Tuliynally  Castle,  Meatli, 
i^^-iV   Ireland,  the  home  of  The  Right 

*    If)    Honourable,  The  Earl  of  Longford, 
"""Vg/     .1  superb  Irish  Baroque  carved 
ZzszsS^    mahogany  side  tabic.  Showrooms  in 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  High  Point, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  and 
Washington  D.C. .  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.   533, 
1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49505. 


The  heights  of  the  competition,  all  planned  for  the  same  site  in  Manhattan.  Left  to  right:  Murphy/fahn's  chambered-nautilus  effect;  Skidmore, 
Owings  and  Merrill's  (Chicago)  gigantic  Meccano  set;  Kevin  Roche,  Dinkeloo's  rehash  of  Rockejeller  Center;  Eli  Attia's  gleaming,  1 37 -story 
rocket  ready  for  launching;  and,  below,  Michael  Graves's  Egyptian  temple — or  is  it  an  overblown  nineteenth-century  railroad  station? 


closer:  for  example,  the  knock-off  of  the 
fifty-year-old  RCA  Building,  at  Rockefel- 
ler Center,  sent  in  hy  Kevin  Roche.  The 
winning  architect  was  Moshe  Safdie  of 
Boston,  with  a  hlunt,  massive  hehemoth, 
slightly  disguised  hy  jagged  slanting  roofs, 
a  stalagmite  striving  most  strenuously  up- 
ward seventy  stories. 

And  the  rest  of  the  field?  Most  of  the 
architects  took  the  easy  out:  a  tentative 
kind  of  architecture-deco  of  the  1920s; 
tarted-up  shoe  boxes  with  darts  and  tucks 
in  the  canned  spaces  of  office-condos, 
completely  unsuitable  tor  such  an  impor- 
tant site.  If  one  really  wants  to  he  morose, 
one  need  only  think  of  sitting  on  a  park 
bench  in  a  little"  square  surrounded  by  all 
these  fancy  buildings. 

Perhaps  the  architects  can  be  forgiven 
their  cynicism,  though.  What  was  de- 
manded was  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  enclosed  space,  and  it  is 


m 


i  & 


obvious  that  the  decision  of  what  entry  to 
build  was  made  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  offered  the  city  for  the  site  by  the 
developer  member  of  the  team.  Said  the 
mayor,  "Design  is  part  of  it.  Other  aspects 
are  part  of  it,  as  well."  The  winning  team 
bid  $455.1  million,  or  $116.69  million  per 
acre,  which  hardly  leaves  much  for  archi- 
tecture. The  money  men  behind  Safdie  are 
a  combination  of  Mortimer  B.  Zucker- 
man,  the  publisher  and  real-estate  whiz, 
and  Phibro-Salomon,  the  financial  house. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  once  by  the 
architect  Bill  Caudill.  In  Miami  Beach 
after  a  tropical  hurricane,  Caudill  asked  a 
local  hotelier  whether  his  building  had  suf- 
fered any  damage.  "No,  not  really,"  was 
the  answer.  "The  architecture  all  blew  off, 
i    but  the  building  is  okay."  □ 

>  

>  Walter  McQuade,  an  architect,  is  a  contrib- 
g  uting  editor  of  this  magazine. 
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November  1985— March  1986 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

WASHINGTON 

This  exhibition  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
Ford  Motor  Company 


Watch  "Treasure  Houses  of  Britain"  on  PBS.  3  one-hour  programs,  Monday  evenings,  beginning  December  16th.  (Check  local  listings). 


A  JEWELED  CHRISTMAS 


From  Our  New  York  Collection 


Two  Bracelets 

Ruby  and  Diamond  (Sold) 
Sapphire  and  Diamond 


Pair  of  Ruby 
d  Diamond  Earrings 
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104  EAST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
ESTABLISHED  1910      LONDON:  43  Museum  Street,  W.C.1 
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Member:  British  Antique  Deaf 


Ruby,  emerald, 

diamond  and 

vari-coloured 

gold  spray 

brooch. 

Circa  1830 


A  pair  of  diamond 

triple  drop  earrings. 

Circa  1820 
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BY    APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE    DEALER 

TO  THE  LATE 

QUEEN  MARY 


Gold,  half  pearl  and 

emerald  lily  brooch. 

Circa  1860 


All  shown  actual  size 

from  our  Collection  of 

Antique  fewellery 


Diamond,  emerald,  ruby, 

sapphire  and  gold  entwined 

snake  link  bracelet. 

Circa  1830 


Diamond,  emerald 

and  gold  brooch 

pendant. 

Circa  1835 
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Ruby  and  diamond  locket 

pendant. 

Circa  1850 
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What  style  is 
utterly  out  of  fashion 

TODAY? 


y  "I  don't  know  of  any  style 

♦  that  doesn't  have  some 
devotees,"  says  SHERMAN  LEE, 
former  director  of  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art.  "Confu- 
cius says  that  one  thousand 
gardens  flourish.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  some  less  fash- 
ionable, older  paintings  right 
now:  gold-ground  paintings, 
the  so-called  Italian  primi- 
tives, and,  of  course,  the  clas- 
sic expressions  of  the  Vene- 
tian painters  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Fashion  is  by  definition  stupid." 

y  DIANA  VREELAND,  the  doyenne  of 

♦  dress,  laments  the  deplorable  lack  of 
"veilings,  muffs,  manners,  and  men  dress- 
ing" but  suspects  that  at  least  two  are  on 
their  way  back  in. 

y  "The  honest  answer  is  that  it's  the 

♦  wrong  question,  right  now,"  claims 
VINCENT  SCULLY,  whose  views  on  con- 
temporary architecture  were  recently  aired 
on  PBS's  series  "New  World  Visions."  "It 
v  as  the  right  question  twenty  years  ago 
when  there  was  only  the  abstraction  of  the 
International  style.  Now  that's  opened  up; 
and  the  same  is  happening  in  general  in  art 
history  and  in  the  other  arts,  too.  It  noth- 
ing else,  people  are  getting  more  civilized 
and  more  open  and  broader  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts." 

y  In  Dallas,  and  probably  in  boutiques 

♦  everywhere,  one-size-fits-all  styles 
are  a  look  of  the  forgettable  past.  Accord- 
ing to  BENITA  DOWNING,  couture  buyer  at 
Neiman-Marcus,  "one  size  just  doesn't  fit 
all  anymore." 

"^One  of  France's  tabled  tasfemakers, 

♦  MAURICE RHE1MS  (Connoisseur,  Janu- 
ary 1985),  offers  that  "above  all,  the  great 
masters  of  English  painting  at  the  end  oi 
the  eighteenth  century  are  not  at  the 
moment  in  fashion,  nor  are  the  grand  por- 
traitists of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
The  rising  prices  of  Italian  manntrists — 
Guido  Rem,  Carlo  Dolci,  Dosso  Dossi — 
indicate  that  thev  are  still  very  good  buys. 
The  Italian  primitives,  which  were  so 
expensive  fifty  to  eighty  years  ago,  have 
come  down  and  today  are  also  \  ery  cheap. 
This  is  because  taste  has  changed,  but  also 
because  there  were  many  takes  made  in  the 


nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  many  genu- 
ine paintings  that  were  retouched  at  that 
time.  VoiW." 

y  "Cynicism  is  very  unfashionable,  al- 
i  ways  in  style,"  but  as  the  humorist 
anfcl  raconteur  FRAN  LEBOVVITZ  knows  full 
R\jell,  "conversation  is  also  not  in  fashion, 
rut  being  boring  is.  Let's  face  it,  real  estate 
is  not  endlessly  fascinating." 

y  At  Sotheby's,   the  jewelry  expert 

♦  JOHN  D.  BLOCK  notes  that  "certain 
kinds  of  jewelry  made  in  the  Victorian 
period  are  totally  out,  namely,  lockets  and 
hair  jewelry  made  for  mourning,  as  well  as 
animal  jewelry,  say,  tiger's  teeth.  The  very 
bulky,  very  wide  jewelrv  from  the  thirties, 
where  there's  almost  more  platinum  than 
diamonds,  is  also  not  very  fashionable, 
and  yet  pieces  from  the  twenties  and  for- 
ties are  highly  popular." 

y  ROBERT  JOFFREY,  founder  oi  the  Jof- 

♦  trey  Ballet,  wishes  that  some  crazes  in 
the  field  of  dance  would  last:  "1  long  to  see 
an  Indian  classical  company;  and  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Balinese  back,  and  a  big 
Spanish  company,  again.  In  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  these  strong  ethnic  forms  coming 
from  different  countries  and  cultures  were 
an  important  factor  in  the  whole  picture  of 
dance.  Thev  stimulated  choreographers 
and  all  the  other  people  involved.  Some- 
how, we've  passed  them  by  recentlv;  and 
we  miss  them." 

y  For  myron  L  ASK1N,  curator  of  paint- 

♦  ing  at  the  Gettv  Museum  in  Malibu, 
"there  is  not  a  great  deal  that  is  totally  out 
of  fashion  or  neglected  today.  People  have 
vervhro.k  interests  and  knowledge. "  Ulti- 
mateh, .  N  iskin  concedes,  the  lures  of 
fashion   affect    individuals  more  forcibly 


than  museums:  "If  you're  a  pri- 
vate person  and  you  want  to 
overspend  on  an  Impression- 
ist, that's  your  privilege." 
y  The  style  that  made 
♦  promises,  according  to 
the  interior  designer  MARIO 
BUATTA,  but  has  been  the 
most  disappointing  is  art  nou- 
|  veau.  "People  didn't  fall  for 
5  the  whole  idea  of  collecting 
I  Tiffany  lamps.  One  week,  the 
i.  auction  houses  are  charging  a 
5  fortune;  then  all  of  a  sudden 
you  can't  give  them  away.  As  a  piece  of  art, 
I  can  understand,  but  I  couldn't  live  with 
it.  In  a  gloomy,  old  house,  a  Tiffany  lamp 
looks  wonderful,  but  it  has  nothing  attrac- 
tive about  it  except  that  it's  kind  of  curvy 
and  sensual.  But  it  doesn't  go  anyplace, 
and  your  eyes  get  tired.  I  know  mine  do." 
y  CHRISTOPHER  BURGE,  president  of 

♦  Christie's  New  York,  includes,  on  his 
list  of  the  unfashionable,  Renaissance 
bronzes,  small-size  antiquities,  old-master 
drawings,  things  that  "require  hard  work 
to  appreciate.  What  makes  a  field  go  bana- 
nas is  that  the  very  rich,  but  casual,  buyer 
can  start  playing  a  part  without  tremen- 
dous commitment  from  the  standpoint  of 
connoisseurship."  What  he  means  is  that 
it  takes  a  connoisseur  truly  to  like  underap- 
preciated objects.  For  the  benefit  of  practi- 
cal-minded investors,  Burge  rhapsodizes 
about  the  tremendous  bargains  to  be  had 
in  New  York  in  eighteenth-century  Euro- 
pean porcelains  and  English  silver,  "so 
dramatically  underpriced  that  the  repro- 
duction of  an  eighteenth-century  coffee- 
pot costs  more  than  the  real  thing." 

y  "Excess,"  BILL  BLASS  says.   "Visible 

♦  extravagance  is  totally  out.  Long 
clothes,  beaded  clothes,  overly  draped 
clothes.  In  fashion,  one  reaches  a  satura- 
tion point  when  clothes  become  so  opu- 
lent, so  glitzy,  so  overwrought  that  the 
next  reaction  is  toward  simplicity." 

1  QUENTIN  CRISP,  tart  wit,  iconoclast, 

♦  and  keen  social  observer,  put  two  and 
two  together.  "Style  is  out  of  fashion,"  he 
says.  "Everything  is  jumbled.  Style  is  con- 
sistency, and  that  has  disappeared."  □ 

By  Julie  V.  lovine 
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Jeweler  since  1780 

48  East  57th  Street  New  York  Tel.  212-371.3960 
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The  Contents  of  Broadhollow 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.Y 
Property  from  the  Estate 
of  Mrs.  Percy  Uris 


Viewing  to  take  place  on  the  premises  from  November 
12  to  November  16.  Auction  to  be  held  Sunday,  Nov- 
ember 17  at  12  p.m.  and  Monday.  November  18  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Milleridge  Cottage, 
Jericho.  Admission  to  vie  ,;  sale  is  by  catalogue 

only.  Catalogue  available  foi  512  by  mail .  To 

order  call  718/784-1480. 

For  further  information,  please  ill  Iselin  at 

212/546-1141. 
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CarrerayCarrera 


York,  Miami  Beach,  Bal  Harbour,  Los  Angeles,  Atlantic  City,  Chicago,  St.Thomas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 

and  16  other  cities.  Mail  and  phone  orders  cheerfully  accepted.  1-80' 


JLTong  Kong  may  never  be  seen  from  a  more 
magnificent  point  of  view. 


Only  one  hotel  rises  from  the  very 
edge  of  the  world's  most  spectacular 
harbour. 


the 


A  REGENT i  INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 


ALBUQUEROUE   AUCKLAND.  BANGKOK.  CHICAGO.  DUSSELDORF.  FIJI.  HONG  KONG.  KUALA  LUMPUR.  LONDON  MELBOURNE.  NEW  YORK.  SYDNEY. 

TOLL  FREE  800-545-4000;  HONG  KONG  3-7211211,  TELEX  37134  OR  SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  PLANNER. 
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A  precious  expression  of  endearing  charm . . .  Valentine, 
the  adorable  companion  to  our  Funny  Face  sculpture. 
9%"  tall.  $335. 

Cybis  sculptures,  from  $60  to  $30,000.  Complimentary 
Cybis  literature  available. 
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Lawrenceville.  New  Jersev  (near  Princeton)  at  Alt.  Route  1  and  Texas  Avenue '(609>:J7 i -9400 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  at  215  Worth  Avenue  (305)  659-678H 
Available  in  Lawrenceville  location  only.  Mail  and  phone  orders  invited.  For  complimentary  Cybis  .literature "please  write. 
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AMMI  PHILLIPS  (1787-1865) 

"Henry  Sisson  and  Lucy  A.  Howe  Sisson":  A  Pair  of  Portraits 
Oil  on  canvas         33'/2  x  21 V2  inches  (each) 
Provenance:  Descended  in  the  family  to 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Robert  Sellew,  Caanan.  Connecticut 

Estate  of  Eleanor  Sellew 
Literature:     Mary  Black  and  Barbara  C.  and  Lawrence  B.  Holdridge. 

Ammi  Phillips:  Portrait  Painter  r88-1865.  New  York.  1968. 

no.  246  and  247. 
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Early  19th  century 

bone  and  mahogany 

oval  box. 


Auctions: 
Wednesday, 
December  4 

AMERICANA 

at  10  am. 
Fine  Furniture, 
Paintings  and 
Decorations 
at  7  p.m. 

Waterfowl  and 
Shorebird  Deco^ 


Sales  may  be pretiewed 
Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


Canada  Goose  by  Joe  Lincoln,  Accord.  Massachusetts. 


American  Chippendale  walnu  four-drawer  chest. 
Pennsylvania,  circa  1~6(). 

For  further  information  regarding: 

Furniture,  please  contact  Paul  Tanner  or  Neysa  Furey; 

Paintings,  please  contact  Elaine  Banks. 

Decoys,  please  contact  Veronica  Laughlin. 


175  East  S-'th  Street  •  New  York.  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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Bronze  Apollo 

C.A.  300  B.C. 

HT.  21  cm. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  GENUINE  MUSEUM  QUALITY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ARTIFACTS 
OF  EGYPTIAN,  CLASSICAL,  AND  BIBLICAL  TIMES,  ART  OBJECTS  FROM  ALL 
PERIODS  OF  HISTORY,  INCLUDING  ANCIENT  COINS,  JUDAICA,-  JEWELRY, 
AFRICAN,  ASIAN,  PRE-COLUMBIAN,  AND  FAR  EASTERN  ART. 
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429  N.  RODEO  DRIVE  •  RODEC 

BETHLEHEM:  Rachel's  Tomb  Road.  Tel:  743737 


•RODEO  COLLECTION  •  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA.  90210  •  TEL:  (213)  859-8408 

id.  Tel:  743737    JERUSALEM:  Jerusalem  Plaza  Hotel,  47  King  George  Street/David  Street  46-48,  Old  City.  Tel:  284256 


THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


MOSTLY  MOZARTEAN 

Carol  Vaness — God  kissed  her  vocal  cords. 


By  Lesley  Valdes 


When  a  budding  diva  has  to  get  her  tele- 
phone unlisted,  she  knows  she  is  really  get- 
ting somewhere.  For  Carol  Vaness,  the 
moment  came  last  spring.  Calls  from  fans 
were  becoming  too  numerous,  too  dis- 
tracting. By  that  time,  the  pleased  young 
soprano  had  received  the  kind  of  call  most 
aspiring  artists  can  only  dream  about.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  asked  her  a  year  ago 
to  join  a  cast  of  Mozarteans  in  a  new  pro- 
duction of  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.  Frederica 
von  Stade  (the  Cherubino)  and  Karhleen 
Battle  (the  Susanna)  had  signed  on  three 
to  four  years  earlier.  So  had  a  well-known 
prima  donna  who  was  slated  for  the 
Countess;  but  after  one  too  many  cancella- 
tions, she  lost  favor,  and  the  management 
knew  just  where  to  look. 

Vaness  is  ready.  Young  as  she  is — she 
turned  thirty-three  this  year — the  right 
people  have  had  their  eye  on  her  for  quite  a 
uhile.  Beverly  Sills,  tor  one,  loves  to  tell  of 
the  first  time  she  heard  Vaness.  The  re- 
nowned coloratura,  now  the  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Opera,  had  come  to  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  in  1977  to  rehearse 
Bellini's  /  Puritani.  "I  got  there  a  little  ear- 
ly, and  since  I'd  heard  that  a  famous  prima 
donna  was  rehearsing  Un  Ballo  in  Waschera 
before  me,  I  sat  down  to  listen.  Well,  I'm 
very  astigmatic,  I  can't  see  a  thing  from 
three  rows  down,  but  when  1  heard  the 
soprano  singing,  1  thought,  That's  cer- 
tainly not  the  famous  prima  donna — 
either  that  or  God  has  suddenly  kissed  her 
vocal  chords.'  It  turned  out  to  be  Carol. 

"So  I  went  over  to  my  good  friend  Kurt 
Herbert  Adler,  who  was  still  running  the 
company  then,  and  said.  'Kurt,  is  that  girl 
singing  the  role?'  He  told  me  no,  Carol  was 
the  understudy.  So  1  said,  'You're  a  fool! 
Why  do  you  need  that  other  one  when 
you've  got  yourself  a  star?'  ' 

The  British  conductor  Jeffrey  Tate  is 
another  admire.:  "She  has  a  wonderfully 
fresh  instrument  with  a  grand,  noble 
sound.  She  has  a  natural  gift  for  singing 

Lesley  Valdes  is  the  music  editor  of  Women's 
Wear  Daily. 


So  far,  this  lirico  spinto  has  made  all  the  right  decisions,  after  her  first  white  lie. 


Mozart  but  can  also  sing  the  Italian  roles." 
Vaness's  robust  quality,  he  notes,  some- 
times reminds  him  oi  the  great  French 
soprano  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  Regine 
Crespin.  Others  are  reminded  of  an  Amer- 
ican forerunner,  Eleanor  Steber. 

It  was  Tate  who  conducted  Vaness  at 
the  Met  in  her  jubilant  success  last  season 
as  Fiordiligi,  the  love-torn  heroine  of  Mo- 
zart's Cosj  Fan  Tutte,  a  portrayal  that  the 
\cu  York  Tunes  listed  among  the  most 
memorable  highlights  oi  the  concert  sea- 
son. Back  to  back  with  Cosi,  Vaness  was 
also  singing  in  the  Met's  second  cast  of  La 
v;i:j  di   Tito,    yet   another   Mozart 


assignment.  The  part  of  the  wild-tressed, 
vindictive  noblewoman  Vitellia  is  over- 
wrought except  in  the  treacherously  slow 
and  quiet  rondo  "Non  piu  di  fiori."  Vaness 
spun  it  out  easily,  voluptuously — and 
brought  the  house  down,  stealing  the 
thundet  from  Renata  Scotto,  the  longtime 
darling  of  the  Met  management,  who  had 
sung  Vitellia  at  the  premiere. 

Vaness,  like  many  divas,  loves  to  talk 
about  the  music  and  roles  that  are  closest 
to  her,  and  does  so  a  lot  more  intelligently 
than  most.  Plunked  comfortably  on  a 
couch  in  her  apartment  near  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, Vaness  expresses  her  excitement  over 
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A  legend  in  modern  design:  The  Movado  Museum®  Watch. 
A  contemporary  classic.  A  timeless  timepiece. 


MOVADO 

The  MuseumAVatch. 


A  sportive  interpretation  of  a  classic: 

The  Movado  Museum®  Sports  Edition™  Watch. 

A  timepiece  of  function  and  simplicitv 


MOVADO 

The  Museum.Watcf 

For  brochure  send  $2  to  Movado,  650  Fifth  Ave.,  \  >    \  Y  10019. 


her  career  and  the  upcoming  Figaro.  "The 
biggest  challenge  is  the  third-act  aria, 
'Dove  sono.1  It's  one  oi  the  most  difficult 
things  I've  ever  sung  in  mv  lite."  The  lines 
seem  straightforward  enough,  uncluttered 
with  high  Cs  or  awkward  leaps  or  rapid  pas- 
sagework;  but  the  slow  tempo  and  smooth 
melody  make  the  lovely  song  very  hard 
indeed.  "It's  a  middle-voice  aria  that 
demands  a  great  deal  of  intensity,"  the 
singer  continues.  "Sustaining  a  lyrical  but 
very  intense  sound  takes  tremendous  con- 
trol. It  an  aria's  written  very  high  you  can 
gear  up  for  it  by  rinding  a  large  amount  of 
support — the  air  and  energy  needed  to  sing 
a  phrase.  But  'Dove  sono'  is  not  high 
enough  to  hold  up — it  you  do,  you  get  very- 
tired.  Or  it  can  sound  wiggly  because 
you're  using  too  much  energy. 

"Mo:art  is  so  exposed.  But  it  should 
never  give  the  feeling  that  you're  walking 
on  eggs.  It  has  to  sound  full.  People  will 
point  to  someone  who  has  a  straight, 
vibratoless  tone  and  say,  'That's  a  perfect 
Mozart  singer,'  but  that  makes  it  too  ethe- 
real. I  don't  think  he  meant  it  that  way. 
Mozart  loved  women,  and  you  can  tell 
from  the  music  he  wrote:  they're  feminine, 
passionate,  wonderful  women." 

Such  down-to-earth  thinking  should 
come  as  no  surprise,  given  the  singer's 
background.  The  oldest  of  three  sisters, 
she  was  born  in  San  Diego,  but  her  family 
soon  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
went  to  parochial  schools.  She  remembers 
clearly  the  first  time  her  voice  was  noticed: 
"It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  lied  in  public." 
A  nun  at  St.  Joseph's  School  had  praised 
the  way  she  sang  a  scale.  "That's  very 
good,"  she  recalls  the  teacher  saying. 
"Have  you  had  voice  lessons?"  "Yes,  I 
have,"  the  eight-year-old  replied,  but  Va- 
ness's  doubting  second-grade  classmates  fi- 
nally badgered  her  into  admitting,  "Well, 
I  haven't  .    .    .   but  I  will!" 

Not  until  college,  as  it  turned  out.  At 
Pomona  Catholic  Girls  High,  she  played 
the  piano — which  she  had  studied  private- 
ly for  some  time — and  sang  in  the  glee 
club.  "I  was  never  considered  to  have  all 
that  great  a  voice.  I  was  considered  a  good 
musician  and  it  was  always  'Oh,  Carol, 
will  you  teach  me  this  part?'  "  Then,  at 
California  State  Polytechnic  University, 
in  Pomona,  Vaness  decided  on  a  double 
major — English  and  piano.  The  choices 
amuse  her  now.  "I  was  terrible  at  English;  I 
enjoyed  reading,  but  only  when  I  wanted 
to  read;  and  I  couldn't  write.  I  was  terrible 
at  piano,  couldn't  play,  really,  but  you 
were  required  to  have  voice  lessons  as  part 
of  the  piano  major. " 
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1  lor  first  private  teacher,  the  baritone 
( lharles  I  indsley,  mistook  her  tor  a  me::o 
soprano.  (The  error  is  understandable  ^i\ 
en  the  deep,  rich  quality  ot  her  speaking 
voice.)  All  the  same,  he  gave  her  ilr.un.it 
i<   soprano  repertoire  to  study.  After  her 
graduation,  in  1972,  1  indsley  sent  her  to 
California  State  University,  Northridge, 
to  continue  her  training  with  Prof.  David 
Scott.  "Scott  made  my  technique,"  Va 
iu'nn  n,i\s,  .iikI  she  has  worked  with  him 
ever  since. 

At  their  first  lesson,  she  was  shocked  to 
find  that  her  two-and-a-half-octave  range 
(G  below  middle  C  to  high  0)  had  the 
timbre  and  tessitura oi  a  lyric  soprano.  "To 
he  more  specific,  she's  a  lirico  spinto,  a 
soprano  with  some  dramatic  possibilities," 
explains  Scott,  meaning  that  a  role  like 

"Mozart  loved  women. 
You  can  tell  from 
the  music  he  wrote.1' 

Amelia  in  Verdi's  Ballo  is  probably  the 
heaviest  she  should  tackle  now,  leaving 
heavier  Italian  parts,  like  Turandot  or 
Gioconda,  and  Wagner  for  later,  if  ever. 

To  train  Vaness's  then-underdeveloped 
top  register,  Scott  promptly  assigned  her 
Puccini's  Tosca.  "Tosca's  not  that  difficult 
for  a  mezzo  who's  on  the  rise,"  Vaness 
offers  gamely.  "I  had  high  notes  already, 
but  I  needed  ease  and  security  getting 
them.  Many  of  Tosca's  high  notes  are 
short,  popped-up  or  surprise  tops,  which 
come  from  a  comfortable  middle  range  and 
are  released  quickly.  Anyway,  I  built  up 
my  confidence  with  Tosca.  That's  all  that 
high  notes  are:  confidence.  You  have  to 
learn  to  say,  i'm  going  to  take  whatever 
percentage  of  the  great  notes  I  can  onto 
the  stage,  and  I'm  not  going  to  heat  myself 
over  the  head  if  I  don't  get  every  single  one 
every  night. '  And  that's  what  gives  you  the 
confidence  to  have  them  all.  I  still  don't 
get  them  every  night.  I  get  close." 

Under  Scott,  Vaness  prepared  for  the 
1976  San  Francisco  Opera  Auditions  (her 
first  major  career  prize),  and,  in  1977,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  (her  first 
hefty  disappointment).  She  entered  the 
latter  with  an  aria  from  Cosi  and  was  dev- 
astated when  she  didn't  land  a  contract. 

Even  so,  she  knew  better  than  to  accept 
the  voice  killer  Aida,  which  companies  in 
Houston  and  Rochester  offered  her  after 
the  Met  competition.  Instead,  she  screwed 
up  her  courage  and  called  Adler  in  San 
Francisco,  requesting  one  of  the  Affiliate 
Artist  positions  newly   instituted  there. 


A  sculptural  interpretation  of  a  world-recognized  classic: 

The  Movado  Museum  SD®  Watch. 
A  masterpiece  of  modern  design  and  modern  technology. 
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The  MuseumA/Vatch. 


A  futuristic  interpretation  of  a  legendary  design: 

The  Movado  Sapphire  Museum®  Watch. 

A  classic  for  now  and  future  time. 
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The  MuseumA/Vatch. 

For  brochure  send  $2  to  Movado,  6  ve.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019. 
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The  timeless  beauty  of 

The  Ancient  Millstone 

carved  into  an  18  kt.  gold 

Cuff  Bracelet  and  Earrings. 

From  the  creator  of 

The  Betsy  Wyeth  Collection. 
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At  Home  Among 
The  Peonies 
With  Hermes 


A  Flowering  Eden 
born  in  the  Hermes 
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Here  the\  blossom 
with  lifelike  charm 
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the  hand  ol  I  lei  mes 
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table  sen  ice. 
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Vaness,  Jon  Vickers  in  Handel's  Samson. 

Adler  called  on  Sills,  then  an  adviser  to 
the  Affiliate  Artist  program,  to  procure 
the  grant  money.  Subsequently,  Sills 
heard  Vaness  sing,  and  promptly  paved 
her  way  to  a  brilliant  debut  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera,  which  came  in  1979. 
The  opera  was  La  Clemenza  di  Tito;  the 
role,  Vitellia.  With  Sills  backing  her  all 
the  way,  Vaness  landed  Gilda,  in  Rigoktto, 
at  the  City  Opera  in  1981.  "She  sings, 
really  sings,  the  music — openly,  easily, 
eloquently,"  wrote  Martin  Bernheimer, 
senior  music  critic  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  went  on  to  rank  Vaness  with 
Verdi's  first  heroine,  Teresa  Brambilla, 
and  such  later  great  Gildas  as  Zinka  Mila- 
nov  and  Maria  Callas.  Two  years  later, 
after  an  impressive  string  of  successes  at 
the  City  Opera,  Vaness  took  the  title  role 
in  the  company's  controversial  production 
of  Handel's  Alcina. 

Since  then,  New  York  audiences  have 
been  hearing  her  only  at  the  Met,  where 
this  season  she  appears  not  only  in  the  new 
Figaro  but  also  as  Electra  in  Mozart's  Idom- 
eneo,  in  January,  and  in  the  company  pre- 
miere of  Handel's  Samson,  in  February.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  pattern.  Most  big  tal- 
ents that  the  City  Opera  launches  and  nur- 
tures it  loses  to  the  Met  for  good:  think  oi 
Placido  Domingo  and  Jose  Carreras.  Va- 
ness vows  she  will  return  when  she  and 
Sills  find  the  right,  "out-of-the-ordinary" 
work — meaning  something  the  Met  would 
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not  normally  take  on,  like  Handel's  R 
Undo..  "I  owe  everything  to  Beverly 
ness  points  out. 

If  City  Opera  positioned  Vaness's 
reer,  the  elite  British  festival  at  Glyn 
bourne  deserves  credit  for  polishing  it. 
ample  rehearsals  during  the  summers 
1982-84,  Vaness  deepened  her  charact 
izations  of  Mozart's  Donna  Anna  (in 
Gioumru),  Electra,  andFiordiligi.  Glyn 
bourne  is  also  responsible  for  the  sopran 
first  recording,   a  festival  production 
Don  Giovanni,  conducted  by  Bernard  H 
tink  on  Angel  EMI.  A  Glyndebourne  G 
is  due  on  the  same  label  next  year,  wi] 
Vaness  as  Fiordiligi. 

Not  that  there  weren't  setbacks.  Van 
still  remembers  how  badly  she  sang,  t 
first  time  she  auditioned — and  was 
jected — for  Glyndebourne.  And  it  is  st| 

"I  said,  'Are  you  sure 

you  can  do  this?'  Carol  said,| 

i  have  nerves  of  steel.' 

difficult  for  her  to  talk  about  her  most  te 
rifying  experience  yet:  the  Traviata  thj 
opened  the  City  Opera's  1982  fall  seasoi] 
Midway  through  the  first  act,  a  sudd« 
viral  attack  forced  her  off  the  stage.  Dl 
spite  medical  reassurance  that  she  wJ 
really  sick  and  not  simply  caving  in  to  firs| 
night  nerves,  the  experience  left  her  wit 
a  sense  of  failure  that  stayed  with  her  f<j 
months.  "It  made  me  reexamine  ever 
thing.  1  knew  I'd  never  walk  on  that  sta£ 
again  unless  it  was  because  I  loved  singir 
more  than  anything  else." 

She  had  never  missed  a  performanc 
before,  and  so  far  she  has  never  missed  or 
since.  As  the  record  shows,  she  has  tl 
feisty,  fearless  nature  of  the  born  troupei) 
Tate  recalls  her  successful  substitute  af 
pearance  at  Covent  Garden  three  yeai] 
ago  as  Vitellia.  She  had  not  sung  the  par 
in  seven  months  and  was  recovering  fror 
jet  lag  when  he  asked  her  to  replace  a  sicl 
colleague  that  same  night.  "I  was  extreme! 
ly  worried  for  her  and  had  even  gone  backl 
stage  that  night  and  said,  'Are  you  reallf 
sure  you  can  do  this.7'  Carol  must  hav4 
been  insulted  but  she  said,  'It's  all  right, 
have  nerves  of  steel.'  And  she  does.  SH 
sang  the  part  almost  immaculately." 

"Did  he  say  that.7"  Vaness  laughed] 
when  the  compliment  was  repeated 
"Sure,  I  told  him  I  had  nerves  of  steel.  Bu 
after  I  said  it  I  went  to  the  bathroom  anc 
threw  up."  Good  therapy,  apparently.  Or 
the  stage,  she  displayed  the  form  that  ha: 
kept  impresarios  dialing  her  number.  □ 
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101K  MADISON  AVF.  (RTW.  7RTH  &  79TH)  •  NEW  YORK.  NY  10021  *  (212)  249-7622  •  TELEX  237214PAMGUR 


WAKE  UP  EACH  MORNING  TO  ACOMFORTABLE 180  DEGREES. 


\bu  could  search  far  and  wide  for  a  place  to  live  and  never  rind  a 
more  beautiful  site:  Windemere.  A  limited  collection  of  two  and 
three-bedroom  condominiums  on  rhe  shores  of  Sawgrass.The 
celebrated  resort  in  Ponte  Vedra  F\  i  ida. 

Here  you  can  stroll  along  miles  oi  solitary  sand.  Plav  on  three 
acclaimed  golf  courses.  Voile  irtswhen  >nals  com- 

pete. And  live  in  a  home  overlooking  it  all. 

Each  Windemere  condomina; 
access-controlled  parking  garage.  And  controlled 

elevator  which  lifts  you  to  your  door. 

Inside  are  touches  of  grace:  A  foyer  with.  ne  marble 

floor.  A  living  room  with  a  wood-burning  fireplace  A  cultured 
marble  Roman  tub  with  whirlpool  in  the  master  bath.  A 


microwave  and  convection  oven  built  into  the  kitchen.  And  a 
sweeping  ocean  view  from  the  balcony 

Ownership  at  Windemere  entides  you  to  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  Sawgrass  Country  Qub.  And  that  entides  you  to 
dining  in  the  Beach  Qub  restaurant  Swimming  in  an  adults- 
only  pool.  Fishing  in  freshwater  lakes.  Hiking  through  nature 
preserves.  Horseback  riding.  Boating.  Bicycling  And  running, 
sunning,  shelling  and  windsurfing  nght  in  your  own  backyard. 
For  information,  write  Pat  Nielsen.  Windemere  at  Sawgrass, 
900  Spinnakers'  Reach  Drive,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Flonda  32082. 
Or  telephone  904-285-7901.      \  V/IK  I  PC  A\  T  DP 
Before  the  last  beachfront  prop-    W  II  NM_/A\LKL 
erty  at  Sawgrass  is  gone.  BEACHFRONT  HOMES  AT  SAWGRASS 


o/auetj  c    ((jo. 
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The  Architects  of  Tiitie 
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188  NCeirH  CANON  DRIVE 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA  90210 


(213)  273-6655 


NSECFFLAC 

VALERIAN  RYBAR  MAY  BE  THE  WORLDS 
MOST  EXCLUSIVE-AND  EXPENSIVE- INTERIOR  DESIGNER 


BY  HELEN  DUDAR 


One  of  the  words  Valerian  Rybar  would  rather  not  see 
affixed  to  his  work  is  style.  It  is  a  point  of  pride  that  he 
doesn't  have  one,  that  not  even  a  visitor  with  an  educated 
eye  will  cross  the  threshold  of  a  newly  designed  space  and 
exclaim,  "Aha,  a  Valerian  Rybar  room."  On 
occasion,  Rybar  has  done  the  English  country 
look;  he  has  even  coated  a  few  walls  with  one  of 
the  holy  cloths  of  high  tech,  gray  vinyl  suede.  He 
views  persistent  perpetrators  of  these  fashions  as 
"one-act  designers,"  though,  and  he  strives  nev- 
er to  repeat  himself  or  to  succumb  to  this  month's 

Above:  Lounge  of  the  Houston  Carlyle;  gray  silk 
walls  with  beveled  mirrors. 

NOVEMBER  1985 


chic.  Indeed,  he  deeply  distrusts  trends:  "A  trend  is  a  good  idea 
that  has  hit  rock  bottom. "  Rybar  is  a  fountain  of  good  ideas,  many 
of  them  so  costly  they  are  just  about  guaranteed  from  the  start 
never  to  start  a  sliver  of  a  trend. 

He  is  said  to  be  the  world's  most  expensive 
interior  designer.  This  is  unprovable  in  conver- 
sation with  Rybar,  who  considers  idle  talk  of 
money  painfully  vulgar.  As  decorator  (another 
word  that  causes  him  anguish)  to  some  of  the 
very  rich,  he  is  an  interesting  high-wire  act:  a 
man  with  a  gift  for  creating  lavish  environments 

Left:  jeweled  souvenir  book  of  a  costume  ball  with 
decor  by  Rybar  and  I  )aigre. 
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that  reflect  the  client's  great  means  and  yet  manage  to  avoid 
In  lasting  about  the  considerable  price  of  everything. 

in  one  of  the  three  dining  rooms  of  the  Paris  hotel  particular  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Schlumberger,  the  off-white  satin  draperies 
match  the  boiserie,  and  their  delicately  embroidered  edges  repeat 
a  gilt  carved  motif  in  the  panels.  Probably  nobody  but  Rybar,  Sao 
Schlumberger,  and  the  draper  who  made  them  knows  that  those 
borders  were  stitched  with  real  gold  thread. 


In  their  glittery  New  York  office,  with  double  desk  of  Formica, 
chrome,  and  lacquer,  Rybar  (left)  and  jean-Francois  Daigre. 

The  possessors  of  glittering  names  for  whom  Rybar  has  embel- 
lished homes  or  grand  parties  (another  specialty)  on  several  con- 
tinents include  the  George  Livanos,  the  Antenor  Patirios,  the 
Guy  de  Rothschilds,  the  Nicholas  DuPonts,  the  Manuel 
Machado-Macedos,  the  Samuel  Newhouses,  the  Konrad  Hen- 
kels,  Sir  James  Goldsmith,  Christina  Onassis,  and  Stavros  Niar- 
chos.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  other  contemporarv  designer 
who,  at  the  mention  of  a  client  with  taste  and  intelligence  he 
respects,  could  so  casually  and  knowledgeablv  comment,  "He's 
not  your  everyday  tycoon." 

Rybar  himself  has  a  highly  developed,  restless  intelligence 
that,  in  perpetual  flight  from  boredom,  will  be  put  to  the 
service  of  any  project  ottering  a  fresh  challenge  and  a 
rational  budget.  He  has  designed  the  offices  of  a  shipping  compa- 
ny in  Monte  Carlo;  a  2,000-seat  workers'  cafeteria  in  Pusseldort; 
a  grand  luxe  resort  outside  Acapulco;  a  private  bowling  alley  tor  an 
estate  in  Estoril;  a  $6,c\Ya\Y  restaurant  complex  known  as  the 
Carlyle  in  Houston,  as  well  as  three  dining  spots  ar  the  Pierre,  the 
Plaza  Athenee,  and  the  Wesrburv  luxury  hotels,  all  in  New  York; 
the  interiors  of  a  yacht  built  in  Viareggio;  and  the  color  scheme  of 
a  fleet  of  helicopters  that  carries  gamblers  between  Manhattan 
and  Atlantic  City. 

Right  now,  he  is  at  work  on  the  restaurants,  casino.  au^\  other 
public  spaces  for  a  new  Resorts  International  hotel  in  Atlantic 
City.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  clear  case  of  glitz  buying  class.  If 
the  alliance  seems  odd,  it  is  useful  to  know  that  Rvbar's  privileged 


European  childhood  included  summers  on  the  Lido,  where  he 
invariably  won  first  prize  in  the  sand-castle-building  contest.  It's  a 
lucky  man  who  can  mine  the  fantasies  of  his  youth  for  the  delec- 
tation of  blackjack  players  off  the  boardwalk. 

At  times,  Rybar  strikingly  replicates  the  controlled  drama  of 
his  interiors.  The  sight  of  him  striding  along  on  a  winter  day  in  a 
nutria  greatcoat,  a  brilliantly  tailored  gray  suit,  and  elephant-skin 
boots  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  observing  New  York  street  life. 
Since  he  tends  to  confront  a  lens  with  a  piercing  gaze,  his  photo- 
graphs suggest  a  stern  and  forbidding  figure.  In  the  flesh  Rybar  is 
soothing,  a  comfortable,  courtly  blend  of  suavity  and  coziness.  He 
has  a  tidy  sense  of  self-mockery  and  a  gift  for  flattering  without 
fawning,  and,  above  all,  he  listens  well. 

Still,  some  people,  including  a  few  who  work  for  him,  think 
of  Rybar  as  a  mvstenous  man.  He  might  more  accurately  be 
viewed  as  invincibly  discreet.  In  the  months  or  years  it 
takes  to  create  a  new  setting — a  period  when  the  person  who  re- 
fashions your  house  is  lover-tather-confessor — a  designer  is  apt  to 
learn  more  about  a  client  than  he  ever  wanted  to  know;  Rybar 
doesn't  tell  tales. 

While  Rybar  does  not  repeat  his  designs,  he  has,  in  common 
with  every  creative  spirit,  a  personal  vocabulary,  signature 
touches  that  are  identifiably  Rybarian.  A  fanatically  orderly  man 
(who  else  would  have  a  cabinet  in  his  dressing  room  in  which  to 
hang  only  garments  requiring  the  attention  of  a  valet?),  he  is 
magnetized  by  symmetry;  most  items  in  a  Rybar  room  come  in 
pairs  except  when  they  come  in  fours.  He  loves  rooms  with 
rounded  coiners  and  acres  of  faux  marbre  (the  patterning  is  more 
controllable  and  less  flashy  than  the  real  thing);  he  loves  mirrored 
surfaces  and  uses  them,  commonplace  though  they  be,  with  strik- 
ing virtuosity. 

Because  his  most  important  product  is  singularity,  Rybar  em- 
ploys an  international  bevy  of  craftsmen  and  artists  who  can  cover 
a  room  with  frescoes  that  look  like  antique  scenic  wallpaper,  or 
paint  a  wall-size  canvas  that  resembles  tapestry,  or  embroider 
suede  in  crewel,  or  construct  library  walls  of  blond  jaux  bois,  or 
painstakingly  assemble  mother-of-pearl  panels  for  a  posh 
bathroom.  He  designs  many  oi  the  contemporary  pieces  used  on 
his  jobs  and  is  apt  to  come  up  with  something  unexpected — sea- 
lion  skin,  perhaps — to  cover  a  desk.  Carpets,  rugs,  and  printed 
materials  are  often  custom-made,  walls  are  usually  covered  with 
fabrics — except  for  the  rare  occasions  when  they  are  coated  with 
sixteen  layers  oi  lacquer — and  ceilings  are  expensively  punc- 
tuated by  small  optical  lights  that  enclose  selected  spaces  in  cir- 
cles of  gleam. 

Scott  Wilson,  one  of  a  brigade  of  designers  who  began  their 
careers  in  apprenticeship  to  Rybar's  firm,  insists  that  a  Rybar 
room,  while  it  may  resemble  no  other  he  has  done,  still  has  an 
unmistakable  formal  look:  "Other  designers  may  be  softer  and 
prettier  and  easier  to  understand.  But  his  work  is  so  intelligent, 
like  a  marvelousK  downed,  custom-made  car — an  object  of  great 
precision  and  flawless  craftsmanship." 

Rvbar's  instinct  tor  using  materials  inventively  can  be  fairly 
dazzling.  Sao  Schlumberger  recalls  lunching  with  him  in  New 
lork  years  ago  (Rybar  has  a  few  thousand  dear  friends,  among 
them  women  of  beauty  and  exalted  station)  and  hearing  him  con- 
fide that  his  "dream"  was  to  do  a  library  in  steel  and  tortoiseshell. 
A  less  imaginative  companion  might  have  said,  "Oh?"  Mrs. 
Schlumberger's  response  was  "What  a  fantastic  idea!" 

Rybar  had  in  mind  bookcases  paneled  in  tortoiseshell  and 
banded  in  bronze  and  gilt  metal  that  would  stand  on  a  parquet 
floor  of  rectangles  of  textured  stainless  steel.  When  the  Schlum- 
bergers  bought  and  began  restoring  the  Hotel  de  Luzy,  a  1772 
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Above:  The  lobby  of  the  Plaza  Athenee,  in  New  York,  completed  last  spring.  The  wall  mural,  painted  by  Robert  Walker,  mimics  a  Gobelins 
tapestry.  Below,  left:  Conference  room  of  Ingram  International,  in  Monte  Carlo.  Right:  Gallery  of  Capnccio  Restaurarit,  in  Atlantic  City. 
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Valerian  Rybar's  own  bathroom:  .sunken  tub  oj  sandblasted  steel,  basin  of  steel-rimmed  marble,  storage  behind  mirrored  panels, 
leather-masked  heads  by  Nancy  Grossman  suspended  from  metal  bars.  Below.  Desmarais  house  in  Palm  Beach,  1984- 


town  house  near  St.  Sulpice,  in  Pans,  Mrs.  Schlumberger  gave 
him  the  library,  along  with  all  the  other  rooms,  to  do.  Ten  years 
later,  that  marriage  of  two  seemingly  unlikely  materials  is  still  a 
triumph.  So  is  the  guest  powder  room.  Rybar,  who  uses  the 
world's  great  museums  and  palaces  as  a  personal  reference  hie,  got 
the  idea  ot  making  wall-panel  designs  out  of  polychrome  pow- 
dered marble  from  the  technique  ot  scagliola,  found  in  eigh- 
teenth-century Italian  tabletops.  He  located  a  Florentine  master 
of  the  cratt  and  built  a  little  room  that  glows  like  a  royal  tiara. 


M. 


rs.  Schlumberger,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  designers,  speaks  appreciatively  of  Rybar's  talent  for 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  and  comfort  "without 
ostentation."  He  does  not,  she  notes,  design  "tor  the  gallery" — 
for  instant  applause.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  she  adds,  he 
actually  wants  to  know  how  his  clients  live,  how  they  use  the 
spaces  they  engage  him  to  design. 

It  exasperates  Rybar  to  hear,  as  he  often  doe-,  "Oh,  1  envy 
you — so  many  well-to-do  clients  and  all  those  unlimited  budgets. 
What  a  joy  to  have  carte  blanche!"  Such  nonsense.  "All  these 
wealthy  people,  they're  very  well  organized.  They  have  accoun- 
tants taking  care  of  their  affairs.  They  spend  money  bu  want 
value  in  return." 

Rybar's  notion  of  value  begins  with  the  conviction  that  he 
offers  uniqueness.  Prospective  clients  who  come  to  him  in  hopes 
of  duplicating  something  "important"  seen  in  a  magazine  will 
encounter  courteous  resistance.  "You  try  to  persuade  them  that 


they  will  enjoy  an  interior  more — and,  if  their  motive  might  be  to 
impress  people,  which  is  not  infrequent,  that  they  will  impress 
people  much  more — with  something  original.  Actually,  people 
who  want  instant  background  don't  come  to  me.  1  flatter  myself 
that  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  guts  to  ask  me." 

One  of  Rybar's  guiding  principles  is  tact.  He  has  never,  he  says, 
walked  info  anybody's  home  and  announced  in  that  famed,  clas- 
sic bullying  formulation,  "Everything  must  go,"  even  when  he 
has  thought  so.  At  worst,  an  object  to  which  an  owner  is  attached 
can  be  used  unobtrusively  or  possibly  amusingly;  at  best,  if  the 
relationship  flourishes,  Rybar  can  apply  his  not  inconsiderable 
powers  of  persuasion  to  convincing  a  client  that  the  thing  he 
cherishes  simply  doesn't  fit. 

Even  a  Rybar  rejection  has  the  ritualized  politesse  of  the  Old 
World.  Not  long  ago,  a  former  client  came  visiting  with  the  hope 


. 


Left:  A  helicopter  decorated  inside  and  out  for  Resortair  by  Rybar  and  Daigre.  Center:  Pool  house  of  Ingram  residence  in 
New  Orleans,  with  azulejos  tiles,  designed  by  Rybar,  and  ai\  armoire  concealing  TV  and  sound  system. 


of  engaging  his  services  and  left  imagining  that  het  mission  would 
succeed.  After  she  had  gone,  Ryhar,  who  did  not  have  happy 
memories  of  the  earlier  association,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note 
regretting  that  his  busy  schedule  made  it  impossible  to  take  on  her 
work.  The  note  was  hand-delivered  the  same  day. 

Ryhar's  business,  which  runs  to  about  twelve  major  jobs  a  year 
and  occupies  a  design  staff  of  ten,  operates  out  of  a  Madison  Ave- 
nue building  behind  a  door  labeled  "Valerian  Rybar  6k  Daigre 
Design  Corp. ,  New  York  &  Paris. "  The  second  name  belongs  to 
Jean-Francois  Daigre,  a  cool,  reserved  Frenchman  who  seems 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  inconspicuous  figure  in  the 
partnership.  He  is  shy,  the  sort  of  man  who,  as  he  says,  loves 
staging  parties  and  hates  going  to  them. 

The  alliance  began  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the 
Bolivian  tin  magnate  Antenor  Patirio  and  his  wife  were  planning 
a  monster  ball  in  Portugal  and  couldn't  decide  between  Rybar  and 
Daigre.  "I  was  the  best  in  Europe  and  Valerian  was  the  best  in 
America.  We  decided  to  meet  and  do  it  together."  Having  col- 
laborated this  once,  they  stayed  together  and  now  work  (when 
one  or  the  other  is  not  circling  the  globe)  face  to  face  at  an  exceed- 
ingly modern  partners  desk  in  an  uncharacteristically  stark  black, 
gray,  and  white  setting — the  better,  it  seems,  to  display  patterns, 
colors,  and  drawings  to  clients. 

As  a  boss,  Rybar  is  reported  to  be  demanding  and  taxing  and  to 
offer  the  pleasures  of  a  highly  advanced  education.  "Rybar  is  so 
acutely  perceptive  that  he  can  instantly  assess  a  layout  and  the 
design  changes  necessary  to  achieve  the  look  he  wants  even  for 


the  most  awkward  space,"  says  Jacques  Saint  Dizier,  who  recently 
opened  his  own  practice.  "And  even  after  the  direction  is  set,  he 
never  loses  touch  with  the  details  of  a  project.  Working  closely 
with  Valerian  as  senior  designer  and  commercial-projects  direc- 
tor, I've  come  to  realize  that  the  details  are  what  make  a  Rybar 
room  so  extraordinary." 

One  day,  lunching  frugally — he  watches  his  weight — at  his 
newest  public  job,  Le  Regence,  in  the  Plaza  Athenee,  in  New 
York,  Rybar  glanced  beyond  a  companion  and  noted  unhappily 
that  a  painter  bad  absentmindedly  omitted  three  inches  of  white 
outlining  a  corner.  This  is  the  fourth  restaurant  he  has  done  for 
Henri  Manassero,  who  oversees  the  Trusthouse  Forte  hotels  in 
America  and  is  clearly  an  admirer.  "We  may  have  our  differ- 
ences," Manassero  says,  "but  I  always  give  in  and  trust  his  judg- 
ment." In  this  instance,  Manassero  looked  at  the  designs  for  the 
room  and  said,  "You  have  produced  something  marvelous,  but  it's 
too  small."  Because  Rybar  insisted  on  the  comfort  of  armchairs, 
the  place  would  seat  only  sixty-five.  They  finally  found  fifteen 
more  spaces  by  opening  up  two  areas  that  were  intended  tor  pri- 
vate parties,  and  Rybar  got  to  keep  his  chairs. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  Rybar  goes  home  from  the  office  to  a 
six-room  apartment  that  is  a  cross  between  a  cocoon  and  a 
womb,  dimly  lighted,  and  all  browns  and  dark  reds  and 
rounded  corners.  It  is,  he  says,  his  warm  refuge  against  the  pres- 
sures of  his  profession.  Typically,  the  place  was  designed  with 
personal  comfort  as  a  priority.  The  opulent  bathroom,  with  its 
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marble  washbasin  and  stainless-steel  tub,  is  an  homage  to  a  guilt- 
free,  sybaritic  nature.  About  a  sixth  of  the  apartment,  located  in 
fashionable  Sutton  PI. kc,  is  given  over  to  cleverly  concealed  stor- 
age space.  The  high  costs  of  his  work,  Rybar  says,  are  due  less  to 
the  rich  materials  he  loves  than  to  the  construction  work  required 
to  provide  a  harmonious  setting. 

Rybar  is  adept  at  and  obsessive  about  hiding  things:  clothes, 
tableware,  the  high-tech  objects  of  home  entertainment  and  the 
switches  controlling  them.  His  foyer,  which  also  doubles  as  a  din- 
ing room,  conceals  construction  pillars  and  storage  shelving 
behind  a  set  of  some  400  fake  leather-and-gold-embossed  book 
bindings,  a  gag  autobiographical  series  with  titles  like  Heiress  Pro- 
poses,  Park  Avenue  Wedding,  and  Forget  Jt.  For  seven  years,  he  was 
married  to  Aileen  Guinness,  the  Irish  brewery  heiress,  a  liaison 
memorialized  under  the  title  International  Boredom. 

Rybar's  serious  autobiography  began  in  Sarajevo,  where  he 
was  bom  Valerian  Stux-Rybar  more  than  six  decades  ago. 
His  mother  was  Viennese,  and  his  father,  a  Hungarian 
banker.  They  lived  in  Belgrade  and  gave  their  only  child  English 
nannies  and  governesses  and  expensive  schooling.  With  a  view 
toward  a  diplomatic  career,  young  Stux-Rybar  began  law  studies, 
which  were  interrupted  by  World  War  II  and  the  Axis  occupa- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  fighting,  the  family's  wealth  and  position 
were  gone  and  the  Communists  were  in  power.  The  three  fled  to 
Venice,  where  the  elder  Rybar  died;  however,  because  he  had 
once  been  an  honorary  consul  general  of  Sweden,  his  widow  and 
son  were  able  to  wangle  Swedish  passports. 

Mother  and  son  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1947  with  a 
modest  nest  egg.  Rybar  had  a  working  knowledge  of  five  lan- 
guages and  the  self-assurance  that  can  come  to  an  only  child 
reared  in  upper-middle-class  Europe.  "I  never  had  to  struggle, "  he 
says  in  mild  surprise.  Swiftly,  he  managed  to  find  one  of  two  cov- 
eted Lord  &.  Taylor  training  jobs  ottered  annually  to  talented 


young  people  by  the  late  Dorothy  Shaver.  Rvbar  learned  about 
America  in  a  department  store  but  soon  quit  to  try  his  hand  at 
interiors.  It  evidently  never  occurred  to  him  that  lack  of  formal 
schooling  and  inexperience  might  be  handicaps;  as  it  turned  out, 
they  were  not. 

By  then,  he  had  round  useful  friends,  one  of  them  Count  Ras- 
poni,  publicist  to  some  of  the  "beautiful  people"  of  the  period. 
One  of  his  clients,  the  opera  diva  Jarmila  Novotna,  was  going  to  a 
charity  ball  that  required  an  elaborate  headdress,  and  Rasponi 
suggested  that  Rybar  turn  his  hand  to  the  task — hardly  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  former  sand-castle  champion.  The  design  won  first 
prize;  Elizabeth  Arden  saw  it.  "At  two  A.M.  my  phone  rang,  and  it 
was  Rasponi  saying,  'Arden  wants  to  see  you  tomorrow  at  ten.' 
She  gave  me  a  job  to  do  all  her  packaging,  not  even  knowing  if  I 
could  tie  a  package  together.  Well,  I  apparently  could." 

Rybar  stayed  for  three  years,  turning  his  hand  to  Arden  interi- 
ors as  well.  Public  attention  descended  on  him  when  he  began 
designing  elaborate  parties;  the  most  famous  of  that  postwar  time 
was  the  lavish  1953  ball  put  on  in  Biarritz  tor  the  marquis  de  Cue- 
vas.  Dramatically  turned  out  for  the  evening  in  a  skintight  red 
Satan's  costume,  he  made  the  covers  of  Life  and  Point  de  Vue  and 
most  of  the  world's  society  pages,  although  no  one  was  quite  sure 
who  he  was.  One  newspaper  called  him  an  architect,  which  is 
what  he  would  have  liked  to  have  been;  the  French  magazine 
described  him  as  "le  peintre  amencain.  "  Within  a  few  years,  no  one 
would  have  mistaken  his  trade.  Elsa  Maxwell,  the  famed  party 
giver,  for  whom  he  sometimes  organized  grand  occasions, 
dropped  his  name  frequently  in  her  newspaper  column:  "Without 
question  .  .  .  Rybar  is  a  genius,  "she  wrote.  The  parties  got  big- 
ger and  the  clients  got  richer,  and  Rybar  got  to  pursue  architec- 
ture by  hiring  licensed  professionals  to  record  his  design  ideas. 

Nothing  better  demonstrates  Rybar's  work  and  his  point  of 
view  than  the  oceanfront  Palm  Beach  house  his  firm  recently 
built  and  furnished  for  Paul  Desmarais,  the  Canadian  financier, 


Details  from  the  Schlumberger  house  in  Paris.  Left:  Origirial  stair  rail  and  floor;  terra-cotta  bust  (rear)  of  the  house's  first  owner. 
Center:  Powder  room  with  walls  of  scagiiola.  Right:  Salon,  with  lapis  table  arid  Louis  XVI  furnishings. 
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The  Schlumberger  library:  suede  curtains  studded  with  silver  nail  heads,  suede  walls,  stainless-steel  floor,  a  tortoiseshell  Aubusson, 
bookcases  of  real  tortoiseshell,  a  Picasso,  a  Braque,  and  a  portrait  of  the  owner  by  Graham  Sutherland. 


and  his  wife,  Jackie.  The  Desmarais  wanted  a  period  look,  so 
Ryhar,  imagining  something  on  the  order  of  a  governor's  palace, 
researched  island  colonial  architecture,  only  to  discover  that  the 
governors  dwelt  in  shabby  little  villas.  He  turned  then  to  the  ele- 
gant symmetry  of  the  Palladian  style.  The  owners  wanted  Rybar 
to  plan  a  tennis  court  on  the  property,  which  was  like  asking  him 
to  leave  a  TV  set  unconcealed.  Rybar,  who  also  designed  the 
gardens,  managed  to  hide  the  court  behind  a  rise  in  the  grounds  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  house;  the  Desmarais  pool  was 
built  out  of  sight  at  one  side  of  the  house. 

Carte  blanche"  is  a  phrase  that  makes  Rybar  wince.  If  he 
doesn't  have  the  collaboration  of  the  people  who  will  in- 
habit his  interiors,  he  says,  he  may  as  well  spend  his  life 
designing  hotel  rooms.  Furnishings  for  the  Palm  Beach  house 
required  two  major  shopping  trips  to  Europe,  one  of  them  a 
month-long  expedition  by  the  designer  with  his  clients.  Since  the 
Desmarais  preferred  antiques, 
the  three  shoppers  tracked  down 
the  kind  of  undecorated  Louis 
XVI  pieces  that  would  look  right 
in  a  summer  chateau.  The  house, 
called  Le  Pavilion,  has  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  period  chairs 


to  be  seen  anywhere,  an  extraordinary  array  of  fine,  small-scale 
antique  mantels,  and,  in  nearly  every  room,  one  marvelous  old 
clock  in  perfect  working  order.  What  could  not  be  found  in  shops 
was  either  copied  or  invented  and  made  in  France,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Columbia;  everywhere,  the  period  feeling,  which  always  car- 
ries a  danger  of  a  museum  look — "a  dead  look,"  Rybar  calls  it — is 
tempered  with  simple  contemporary  pieces. 

The  work — a  twelve-room  house,  a  pool  house,  a  servants' 
wing — took  two  years  and  375  drawings  to  complete.  What  is 
staggering  is  the  attention  given  to  minute  details.  Shutters  dis- 
appear into  walls  so  that  the  house's  Palladian  purity  of  line  is  not 
marred.  Throughout  the  place,  air-conditioning  vents  are  thin, 
unnoticeable  slits  above  doors.  Antique  stone  tubs  holding  big 
houseplants  have  water  taps  built  into  them. 

With  eighteen-foot  ceilings,  immense  windows,  and  obses- 
sively coordinated  color  schemes,  the  interiors  look  subtly  rich 
and  careful.  The  dropping  of  an  unfolded  newspaper  on  a  couch, 

for  example,  seems  an  act  of  ter- 
rorism. Still,  these  rooms  are 
oases  of  calm,  serenity,  order:  if 
they  do  not  wear  a  label,  they 
surely  assert  a  personal  vision; 
they  tell  us  that  Rybar  was 
here.  □ 


Helen  Dudar 
Connoisseur. 
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Left:  A  house  now  being  built  for 
Schlumberger  on  the  Riviera. 
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circus  fans    and  managers— flanked  by  Sarah,  trie  fetching  French  contortionist,  and  the  steely  Sonet  dog 
trainer  Marina  Popaz*  >va.  ( )pposite:  The  thirteen-year-old  galloping  juggler  Stephane  Gruss,  intent  on  winning  a  gold  medal. 


Anyone  who  loves  the  circus  especially 
loves  European  circuses.  They  have  only 
one  rin^,  which  is  an  advantage — who 
could  watch  three  plays  or  ballets  simulta- 
neously?— and  they  are  performed  in  a 
tent  that  holds  a  mere  two 
or  three  thousand  specta- 
tors, all  close  enough  to 
hear  clowns  speak,  smell 
the  horses,  see  the  ripple  or 
an  acrobat's  muscles. 

The  best  circus  ot  them 
all  is  not  a  circus  but  an 
event — the  Festival  Mon- 
dial du  Cirque  de  Demain, 
the  Olympics  of  world  cir- 
cuses. Held  in  Pans  every 
year  for  six  days  in  January, 
it  is  an  international  com- 
petition— the  only  one  in 
the  world — for  performers 
under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions). If  you  go,  you  will 
experience  one  of  the  most 
exciting,  terrifying,  beautiful,  laugh-pro- 
voking, heartbreaking,  exhilarating,  gut- 
gripping,  glorious  days  of  your  life.  When 
you  return  to  your  hotel,  almost  as  ex- 
hausted as  the  contestants,  you  will  have 
seen  an  art  whose  practice  glorifies  the 
hi 'man  body  and  challenges  the  human 
spirit — and  you  will  never  forget  it.  Your 
concierge  can  set  you  a  ticket. 

At  the  eighth  annual  festival,  held  this 
year  under  the  blue  tent  of  the  French 
National  Circus  at  the  Porte  de  Pantin, 
the  competition  was  tougher  than  ever 
before.  There  were  sixty-eight  acts  from 
twenty-two  countries:  a  balancing  act 
from  Bulgaria,  a  Canadian  contortionist,  a 
"stron»  lady"  from  Denmark,  Dutch  jug- 
glers, Italian  performers  on  steel  wire,  a 
flying-trapeze  artist  from  Poland,  We-r 
German  ju»Hers,  East  German  trampoline 
artists,  a  Czechoslovak  aerial  balancing 
act,  Swiss  cyclists,  Spanish  cord  dancer--, 
clowns  from  all  over. 

In  charge  ot  the  festival  and  ringmaster 
during  the  week  of  rehearsals  and  perfor- 
mances  (open  competition-,   semifinals, 


finals,  and  gala)  is  Walt  Disney's  market- 
mi;  director  in  France,  the  gray-bearded 
circus  monomaniac  Dominique  Mauclair. 
"Apart  from  the  circus  and  its  future,  what 
inspires  me  most  about  the  festival  is  the 
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jury,"  he  says.  "Coming  from  countries 
usually  at  each  other's  throats — Russia  and 
China,  France  and  Germany,  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia — the  judges  and  the  contes- 
tants forget  politics  and  become  an  inter- 
national family.  The  artists  help  one  an- 
other, lend  equipment,  often  without  a 
word  but  only  a  smile  and  a  nod  because 
they  don't  speak  the  same  language." 

Young  performers  all  over  the  world  go 
into  hock  to  yet  themselves  to  this  festival, 
because  it  is  a  meat  marker.  Here  they  will 
be  observed  and  inspected  as  carefully  as 
any  Thoroughbred  yearling  at  a  Kentucky 
auction,  because  circus  owners  attend, 
many  as  judges,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
exciting,  new,  and  not-yet-expensive 
acts.  Last  year  David  Shiner,  who  had 
never  performed  anywhere  professionally 
but  only  as  a  self-taught  clown  on  the 
streets  of  New  York,  somehow  got  to  Pans 
and  miraculously  won  a  silver  medal.  He 
was  immediately  hired  by  Germany's  Cir- 
cus Roncalli,  whose  director  is  back  look- 
ing tor  fresh  blood. 

Recognizing  how  difficult  and  demand- 


ing the  clown's  art  is,  the  festival  allows 
contestants  in  this  category  to  be  as  old  as 
thirty.  An  unthinking  public  often  as- 
sumes that  tragedy  is  somehow  more 
demanding  and  difficult  than  comedy,  but 
professionals  have  always 
known  better. 

Of  the  festival's  many 
clown  candidates,  only  two 
survive  the  competition  up 
to  the  night  of  the  gala. 
Denis  Lacombe,  trained  at 
Montreal's  National  Cir- 
cus School,  literally  hurls 
himself  into  a  violently  in- 
sane symphony-conductor 
number,  proving  that  an 
old  idea  can  still  stir  an 
audience.  His  is  the  loud, 
mad,  frightening  clown, 
whereas  the  self-trained, 
Kansas-bred  Kevin  Brook- 
ing is  in  the  sweet,  silent, 
sad-as-life-itselt  tradition 
ot  Keaton  and  Chaplin, 
but  entirely  original  and  more  moving 
than  Lacombe  with  his  Sturm  und  Drang. 
The  arts  have  always  offered  a  ladder  to 
climb  from  obscurity  to  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, especially  in  Communist  countries. 
"In  circus,  as  in  ballet  or  cinema  or  opera 
or  sport,  Soviet  citizen  can  rise  above  ordi- 
nary citizen,"  the  Russian  dog  trainer  Mar- 
ina Popazova  explains. 

"In  South  Africa  as  a  boy,"  the  trapeze 
artist  Mark  Lotz  adds,  "I  was  always  in 
some  kind  of  trouble  at  the  orphanage  and 
with  the  authorities.  The  circus  offered  me 
either  a  way  to  rise  above  my  misery  or  a 
way  to  end  it.  Often  I  didn't  care 
which." 

Perhaps  the  most  enthralling  thing, 
however,  about  these  competing  young 
acrobats,  jugglers,  wire  artists,  and  tum- 
blers is  that,  even  more  than  ballet  danc- 
ers, they  show  the  ultimate  glorification 
and  exaltation  ot  the  human  body.  "Not 
only  is  circus  an  art,"  insists  Alexis  Gruss, 
director  of  the  French  National  Circus, 
"but  it  is,  like  opera,  the  ultimate  fusion  ot 
all  the  arts — writing,   music,  choreoyra- 


phy,  dance,  painting,  costume  design." 

One  way  to  understand  the  circus  differ- 
ently and  more  profoundly  than  is  possible 
in  the  speed  and  hi, ire  and  blaze  of  per- 
formance is  to  study  circus  artists  momen- 
tarily motionless  in  the  ring  or  backstage, 
either  in  person  or  caught  in  photographs, 
or  in  the  work  of  artists  such  as  Lautrec  and 
Picasso.  In  their  silence  and  motionless- 
ness,  they  reveal  the  sadness,  the  loneli- 
ness, the  weariness,  and  the  mystery  of 
endlessly  wandering  performers,  human 
and  animal.  In  America,  we  pretend  that 
the  circus  is  only  for  children,  but  no  such 
self-consciousness  has  constrained  those 
artists  who  have  been  passionate  about 
it — scores  of  them,  including  Degas,  Seu- 
rat,  Leger,  Calder,  Goncourt,  Colette, 
Boll,  Chaplin,  Fellini,  and  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings,  who  declared,  "Damn  everything 
hut  the  circus! 

In  Paris  during  the  last  century,  circus 
was  no  less  important  a  part  of  high  life 

For  a  trapeze  artist,  there  is  no  cover-up. 

The  South  African  Mark  Lot?  (below) 

hangs,  without  net  or  longe,  by  a  single 

heel;  the  French  jocelyne  (far  right)  hangs 

by  her  buttocks.  The  elephant  act,  on  the 

other  hand,  supposedly  directed  by  the  Swiss 

ten-year-old  Louis  Knie,  ]r. ,  is  a  cunning 

fake,  engineered  from  the  sidelines  by  his 

father,  a  famous  animal  trairier. 
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icon  be  of  Montreal.  Right:  Li  Yueyun  (standing)  and  Ping,  of  Shanghai,  in  gold-medal  form. 


than  opera,  theater,  or  ballet.  A  gentle- 
man wore  full  dress,  and  among  his  decora- 
tions was  his  unstress,  whose  real  jewels 
often  outshone  the  paste  brilliants  of  the 
bareback  rider's  costume — unless  she  was 
the  bareback  rider,  tor  it  was  as  fashionable 
to  keep  one  of  these  as  to 
keep  a  ballerina.  There  is  a 
bit  of  this  splendid  show  at 
the  gala  on  the  last  night  ot 
the  festival,  under  the  high 
patronage  of  the  Ministry 
of  Culture  and  the  mayor  of 
Paris,   with  a  dressy   au- 
dience that  includes  celeb- 
rities as  well  as  the  usual 
circus  fans. 

Among   the  audience, 
costume  may  count  far  less 
than  it  did  a  century  ago, 
but  not  so  among  the  per- 
formers. While  men  in  the 
audience   relish   the   tight 
spangled  outfits  of  the  fe- 
male  trapeze  artists  and 
gymnasts,  women  too  are 
titillated  by  a  well-muscled,  bare-chested, 
tight-trousered  acrobat  or  animal  trainer, 
and  at  this  festival  are  candid  about  their 
feelings.  "I  used  to  think  that  Jose  Greco 
had  the  most  beautiful  bottom  I  ever  saw," 
remarks  one  blue-haired  American  wom- 
an to  her  female  companion,  "but  just  look 
at  that  tall  man!" 

Another  ot  the  fascinating  things  about 
being  a  few  feet  from  a  ring,  rather  than  a 
city  block  away,  as  at  a  Ringling  Brothers 
circus,  is  seeing  the  constant,  intense  con- 
tact between  the  animals  and  the  trainer, 
who  repeatedly  calls  them  by  name,  end- 
lessly reinforcing  their  training  with  lumps 
ot  sugar  or  chunks  of  meat.  The  circus  tra- 
dition is  that  wild  animals  are  addressed  in 
German,  horses  in  French,  and  acrobats  in 
Italian,  but  the  essential  thing  with  ani- 
mals is  that  they  feel  at  home  and  are  never 
frightened.  Increasing  revulsion  in  the 
West  against  cruelty  to  animals  has  put  all 
animal  acts  under  a  cloud.  Although 
neither  the  training  nor  the  living  condi- 
tions ot  animals  in  many  acts  in  the  West 
are  cruel,  this  is  not  so  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  this  festival,  an  act  with  some 
twenty  dogs  performing  with  the  bicyclisi 
Marina  Popazova  is  awarded  a  bronze 
medal,  but  to  see  the  dogs  cower  at  the 
trainer's  gesture  or  to  see  how  they  live 
backstage  is  unsettling. 

Cruelty  is  one  thing;  taken  is  another. 
With  circuses,  as  with  bullfights,  polo, 
and  professional  football,  there  are  subtle 
nuances  apparent  only  to  the  aficionado. 


But  the  judgment  ot  the  average  audience 
is  usually  correct:  the  great  is  obviously 
great,  and  what  the  French  call  chiqiie  is 
perceived  as  fake.  At  this  festival  there  are 
two  fakes.  One  is  Jeanin  Lionett,  a  "strong 
woman"  from  Denmark  whose  steel  balls 
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and  barbell  are  less  than  meets  the  eve. 
She  is  quickly  eliminated.  The  second  is 
Louis  Knie,  Jr.,  a  richly  costumed  ten- 
year-old  who  pretends  to  control  seven 
elephants  while  in  fact  his  father,  a  world- 
famous  Swiss  animal  trainer  and  circus 
owner,  calls  the  commands  and  cracks  the 
whip  from  the  sidelines,  even  coming  into 
the  ring  to  take  over.  This  act  is  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  by  the  jury,  made  up  ot  circus 
directors  from  all  over  the  world.  It  leaves 
a  suspicion  of  back  scratching  and  prear- 
ranged prizes  that  has  been  suspected  in 
the  Monte  Carlo  circus  festival  but  never 
before  in  Tans.  Another  ten-year-old, 
however,  together  with  his  thirteen-year- 
old  sister,  wins  a  bronze  medal  on  his  own 
merit.  He  is  Laci  Endresz,  Jr.,  from  Eng- 
land, a  precocious  juggler,  tumbler,  and 
actor,  who  performs  with  the  help  oi  his 
startlingly  beautiful  sister  Kate. 

There  are  eight  bronze  medals  awarded 
in  all,  but  only  five  acts  receive  silver  med- 
als: Soviet  jugglers,  Rumanian  acrobats, 
Spanish  cord  dancers,  a  French  wire  danc- 
South  African  trapeze  artist.  The 


French   wire  dancer,   Joseph   Bouglione, 
scion  of  the  French  Gypsy  family  that 
owns  Paris's  Cirque  d'Hiver,  does  a  tor- 
ward  somersault  on  the  low,  tight  wire — 
infinitely    more    difficult    than   doing    it 
backwards,  because  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment when  his  feet  must 
touch  the  wire,  he  cannot 
see  it. 

The  South  African, 
Mark  Lot:,  trained  at  the 
trapeze  school  in  Johannes- 
burg, does  the  most  abrupt, 
staccato,  terrifying  trapeze 
act  imaginable.  It  seems 
less  to  defy  death  than  to 
invite  it.  Directly  in  his 
path,  if  Lotz  should  tall,  is 
the  box  used  daily  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Gruss  and  Knie 
families.  Alexis  Gruss  or- 
ders everyone  to  leave  the 
box  when  Lotz  performs. 
"Sooner  or  later  he  is  cer- 
tain to  fall,"  he  snaps 
angrily. 
"No  one  ever  falls,"  complains  twelve- 
year-old  Geraldine-Katharine  Knie. 

No  trapeze  artist  at  the  festival  uses  a 
net,  and  Lotz  does  not  even  use  a  steel 
mecanique  or  longe — the  safety  cable  man- 
datory in  all  Communist  countries.  The 
climax,  when  he  hangs  from  the  trapeze  by 
a  single  naked  heel,  is  frightening,  and  the 
end  of  his  act  is  always  greeted  by  wild 
applause.  Much  of  this  is  an  expression  of 
relief  from  tension.  It  raises  the  perennial 
question  of  how  essential  genuine  peril  to 
lite  and  limb  is  tor  circus  audiences.  "To- 
day's audiences  are  not  sadistic,"  insists 
Alexis  Gruss.  "They  don't  come  to  see  a 
woman  crippled  by  a  fall  or  a  man  muti- 
lated by  a  wild  beast.  In  fact,  excessively 
dangerous  acts  are  bad  for  the  circus 
because  they  keep  some  people  away  and 
make  those  who  come  feel  guilty.  They 
don't  feel  guilty  at  a  brutal  movie,  but  at 
the  circus  it's  real  people.  Lotz  is  crazy.  He 
is  not  a  credit  to  his  school." 

At  this  year's  festival  only  three  gold 
medals  are  awarded,  and  to  nobody's  sur- 
prise two  go  to  the  two  acts  sent  by  China. 
No  other  country  even  approaches  China 
in  the  beauty,  discipline,  skill,  humor, 
subtlety  of  its  circus  acts.  In  fact,  as  one 
journalist  observes,  there  should  be  a  plat- 
inum medal  reserved  for  them. 

"They  have  more  asses  than  we  have 
feet,"  jokes  an  envious  Communist  com- 
petitor. "Who  else  has  a  billion  people  to 
draw  from?"  It  isn't  just  a  matter  of  num- 
bers. The  Chinese  are  the  right  size:  small, 
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light,  agile,  strong.  Be- 
sides, they  have  .1  centu- 
ries-old  tradition  of  a<  ro 
batic  arts,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  prestigious  as  an\ 
other  art  form. 

Their  "Pagoda  of 
Bowls,"  »  hich  dates  from 
the  Han  dynasty,  wins  a 
gold.  It  is  performed  by  two 
artists  from  the  Shanghai 
Circus:  Piny,  a  young 
unman  who  balances  a 
sta<  k  of  porcelain  bowls  on 
her  head  or  toes,  and  Li 
Yueyun,  a  voting  man  who 
balances  her.  They  are 
powerful  but  graceful,  so 
graceful  that  they  make 
contortionist  acts  that  of- 
ten seem  ugly  and  unnatu- 
ral when  performed  hv  oth- 
ers appear  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  remarkable. 

The  "Lions'  Dance,"  the 
number  that  traditionally 
opens  the  Chinese  acrobat- 
ic theater,  is  performed  at 
the  festival  by  a  team  often 
men  and  ten  women  from 
Canton,  who  won  a  na- 
tionwide contest  as  the 
best  lions.  The  glorious 
acrobatic  dancing  of  the 
lion  tamers  makes  the  Cor- 
saire  ballet  solo  of  a  Nu- 
reyev  or  a  Baryshnikov 
seem  like  kid  stuff.  The  two 
performers  inside  each  of 
the  brilliant  lion  costumes 
are  alternately  funny  and 
frightening,  a  combination 
difficult  to  maintain. 

The  third  gold  medal 
goes  to  handsome,  confi- 
dent, thirteen-year-old 
Stephane  Gruss,  already  as 
tall  as  his  father,  Alexis. 
Costumed  as  a  Mongol 
warrior,  Stephane,  on  the 
broad  back  of  a  galloping 
draft  horse,  juggles  full 
glasses  of  wine  and  flaming 
torches.  He  is  obviously  a 
real  circus  star. 

On  the  evening  of  the 
last  day,  the  gala  is  held,  at  which  only  the 
winners  of  this  circus  Olympiad  perform 
for  a  select  audience  that  includes  Minister 
of  Culture  Jack  Lang  and  ambassadors 
from  many  of  the  countries  participating. 
Jocelyne,  the  twenty-five-year-old  French 
trapeze  artist  who  won  a  bronze  medal,  has 
the  audience  at  the  gala  agape,  straining  to 


see  her.  Like  the  sexiest  swimsuits,  her 
satin  costume  is  cut  high  on  her  thighs  and 
pulled  up  tight  to  reveal  a  firm,  handsome 
bottom.  She  begins  her  last  number  hang- 
ing by  her  hands  from  the  bar  of  the  high 
trapeze.  Working  up  momentum  and  the 
highest  possible  swings,  she  suddenly  does 
a  pirouette  rattrapee  par  les  talons  en  grand 


ballant-    an  about-turn  af- 
ter which  she  catches  her 
self    by   the   heels  on   the 
swinging    trapeze  --and 
hangs  by  her  heels  alone. 

"Elvin  Bale  used  to  do 
that  at  Ringling,"  the  ring 
master,  Dominique  Mau- 
clair,  recalled  before  the 
gala  in  the  bar  of  the  Boeut 
Couronne.  "But  Bale 
cheated.  He  wore  hooks  to 
hold  on  to  the  bar.  Joce- 
lyne does  it  barefoot — no 
cheating,  no  tricks.  She 
catches  herself  and  holds 
on  with  her  naked  heels." 
Tonight,  at  the  end  of 
the  climactic  drum  roll,  in- 
stead of  catching  the  tra- 
peze, she  slips  through  and 
falls.  People  in  the  au- 
dience scream,  hide  their 
faces,  choke;  but  Jocelyne 
is  wearing  a  steel  longe,  at- 
tached to  the  trapeze  and 
her  belt,  so  she  is  caught 
and  for  a  moment  hangs 
like  a  spider  on  its  thread. 
Then  she  climbs  back  to 
the  trapeze  and  signals  for 
permission  to  try  again. 
The  ringmaster  nods. 

The  orchestra  strikes  up. 
The  gala  audience  holds  its 
breath,  heads  back, 
mouths  open.  Jocelyne  re- 
peats her  pirouette  rattrapee; 
again  her  heels  fail  to  hold 
her.  She  falls.  This  time 
the  ring  attaching  the  longe 
to  her  belt  breaks.  She  falls 
thirty-three  feet  to  the 
ground  and  sprawls  mo- 
tionless until  carried  off  on 
a  stretcher.  She  has  broken 
her  pelvis,  as  she  did  in  a 
fall  two  years  earlier.  After 
this,  will  she  ever  perform 
again.7 

"But  it  never  happens!" 
people  in  the  audience  in- 
sist, in  a  variety  of  languag- 
es. Except  when  it  hap- 
g  pens. 
- 1  At  the  end  o{  the  gala, 
the  medal  winners  rejoice  in  their  good 
fortune  and  bargain  with  prospective 
employers.  The  losers  pack  up,  and  life 
goes  on.  □ 

Leon  Harris's  new  children's  book,  The 
Great  Diamond  Robbery,  is  about  a  mouse 
who  lives  at  Neiman-Marcus. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  MASTERPIECE 


Every  year  Steuben  brings  out  at  least  one 
major  new  design  in  engraved  glass.  In 
1985  the  honor  went  to  two  British  design- 
ers, Peter  Aldridge  and  Jane  Osborn- 
Smith.  Their  "Swan  Bowl"  is  nine  inches 
in  diameter  and  eight  inches  high.  Its  lyri- 
cal, sinuous  lines  recall  Lalique's  great 
work,  yet  its  robust  feel  is  entirely  contem- 
porary. The  design  was  produced  by  the 
technique  known  as  copper-wheel  engrav- 
ing, which  achieves  the  finest  degree  of 
depth  and  sculptural  detail  and  requires  of 
the  engraver  special  skills  and,  here,  near- 
ly two  hundred  hours  of  time. 

The  bowl  is  a  triumph  of  grace  and  har- 
mony, the  ultimate  expression  of  the 
human  ability  to  create  magic  out  of  inan- 

Left:  The  "Swan  Bowl"  being  engraved. 
Right:  The  firing.  Above:  The  designers,  Pe- 
ter Aldridge  and  Jane  Osborn-Smith. 
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imate  materials.  Behind  its  serene  perfec- 
tion lies  an  unusual  artistic  endeavor.  Jane 
Osborn-Smith  was  Peter  Aldridge's  stu- 
dent at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  in  Lon- 
don. After  they  married  they  moved  to 
Corning,  New  York,  where  Steuben  was 
founded  in  1903  by  another  Englishman, 
the  firm's  most  famous  designer,  Frederick 
Carder. 

Peter  Aldridge  is  a  sculptor,  an  inven- 
tor, and  a  thinker.  He  works  in  metal  as 
well  as  glass,  in  computer  graphics  as  well 
as  crystal.  His  works  are  abstract,  mono- 
lithic, soaring  in  space,  freighted  with 
symbolic  meaning  and  mathematical 
equations.  He  develops  new  and  ingenious 
tools  for  realizing  the  complex  textures 

Caroline  Seebohm  wrote  about  the  English 
country -house  look  in  the  July  1 985  issue  of 
Connoisseur. 
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and  shapes  of  his  glass  sculptures.  One  of 
them,  a  tool  that  can  produce  patterns  on 
both  sides  of  the  glass,  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Steuben  workshops. 

Jane  Osborn-Smith  is  a  ceramist.  She 
produces  delicate,  fragile  jars,  pots,  and 
dishes,  on  which  she  paints  the  most  intri- 
cate, animal-haunted  landscapes,  Bosch- 
like in  their  hallucinatory  power  but  light 


Harry  Phillips,  a  master  gaffer  at 

the  Steuben  factory,  blows  the  hot 

glass  (30  percent  lead  mixed  with 

sand,  cullet,  and  other 

ingredients)  to  form  the  desired 

shape  (left).  Later  he  shears  the 

bowl's  rim  (right).  Nou1  it  is  ready 

for  the  cutter,  Peter  Krevey,  who 

cuts  the  swan  necks  into  the  edge 

of  the  bowl  (below). 

and  airy,  in  the  pale  pastel  colors  of  birds' 
eggs.  "I've  always  loved  animals  and 
birds, "  she  says.  "One  of  my  main  preoccu- 
pations is  the  beauty  and  frailty,  as  well  as 
the  strength,  of  nature.  That  is  what  I 
hope  to  suggest  in  my  work." 

How  could  these  two  artists,  one  so 
minimalist  and  austere,  the  other  so  deco- 
rative and  expressive,  have  come  together 


to  produce  a  work  as  unified  in  form  as  the 
"Swan  Bowl"?  "We  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing together,"  they  say.  So  simple? 
Well,  Jane  had  done  a  swan  bowl  in  porce- 
lain that  Peter  felt  might  work  very  well  in 
glass.  She  made  many  drawings  for  the 
glass  version,  which  Peter  modified — 
mostly,  as  might  be  imagined,  by  simplify- 
ing Jane's  naturally  effusive  lines.  When 


h- 


the  design  was  finally  agreed  upon  by 
Steuben,  Peter  worked  in  the  blowing 
room  with  the  glassmaker  to  produce  a 
howl  oi  the  right  weight,  size,  and  density. 
It  was  then  passed  on  to  the  engraver 
1  adislav  Havlik,  chosen  by  the  Aldridges 
for  his  superlative  skills.  As  he  embarked 
on  the  arduous  engraving  process,  the 
Aldridges  visited  him  every  day.  In  that 


At  left,  Peter  Krevey  measures  the 

blank  bowl  and  marks  it  with  the 

design  in  crayon.  At  right,  Jane 

Osbom-Smith  and  Peter  Aldridge 

consult  with  Steuben's  master 

engraver,  I. adislav  Havlik,  who 

will  engrave  their  design  into  the 

glass.  Below:  The  lovely 

consequence  of  the  inspiration  and 

skill  of  a  gifted  team  of  experts. 

exciting,  nerve-racking  procedure  familiar 
to  all  applied  artists,  they  checked  that 
everything  looked  as  well  on  the  glass  as  it 
had  on  paper.  "You  never  really  know  how 
well  it's  going  to  work,"  admits  Aldridge. 
In  this  case  there  was  little  room  for 
doubt.  The  "Swan  Bowl"  is  a  proud  addi- 
tion to  Steuben's  pantheon  of  resplendent 
works  of  glass  (see  Connoisseur,  September 


1984).  Although  the  one  pictured  is 
unique  right  now,  Steuben  plans  to  make 
more  "Swan  BowT's  in  the  future.  The 
price  is  as  yet  undetermined.  In  any  event, 
the  bowl  already  demonstrates  not  only 
that  two  very  different  artistic  styles  can  be 
successfully  fused  but  that  that  ancient 
institution  marriage  can  still  today  gener- 
ate a  strong  creative  force.  □ 


SILVER 

FOR  A 

SONG 

THE  LAST 
FRONTIER  IN  CHINESE  ART 


BY  IULIE  V  IOVINE 
PHOTOGRAPH  By  DAVID  HAMSLEV 

The  Ralph  M.  Chair  Galleries  has  dealt  in  Chinese  arc  tor 
seventy-five  years,  bur  a  while  ago  Allan  Chair,  son  of 
rhe  founder,  began  collecting  works  whose  origins  few 
people  would  recogni:e.  Chinese  Export  silver  often 
copies  classic  American,  English,  and  European  models.  "Ir  is  rhe 
last  of  rhe  new  frontiers  in  Chinese  art,"  says  Chair.  Even  now, 
people  "expect  chop  suey"  when  Chait  otters  them  a  look  ar  his 
4c0-piece  collection;  but  as  the  pieces  shown  opposite  suggest, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  Chinese  silver  to  turn  up  a  nose  ar. 

The  Chinese  silver  trade  flourished  between  1785  and  1885, 
when  foreign  merchants  discovered  rhar  Cantonese  silversmiths 
could  duplicate  almost  anything  at  little  cosr.  Sea  captains  starred 
bringing  their  Georgian  rea  services  to  be  re-created  precisely, 
nghr  down  to  the  hallmarks,  and  tor  a  song.  So  convincing  were 
the  replicas  that  families  forgot  their  true  origins  and  rook  them  to 
be  English  or  American,  tor  one  ot  rhe  tew  ways  to  tell  rhe  differ- 
ence is  by  weight:  Chinese  silver  often  has  a  higher  srerling  con- 
tent. No-deception  was  intended  by  the  Chinese  silversmiths, 
who  otren  added  their  own  hallmarks  or  perhaps  a  dragon's-head 
tinial  or  rwig  handles.  Atter  1835,  maybe  in  sympathy  with  rhe 
Vicronan  taste  tor  elaborate  ornamentation,  they  began  to  work 
with  distinctly  Chinese  motifs  applied  to  Western  forms. 

"It's  not  otren  rhar  a  dealer  gets  to  play  collector,"  says  Chait, 
showing  ott  a  Paul  Storr-look-alike  Warwick  vase.  The  rare  plea- 
sure ot  possession  will  not  be  his  much  longer,  though,  tor  after 
displaying  the  collection  to  rhe  public  tor  rhe  first  time,  in  cele- 
bration ot  the  firm's  seventy-fifth  anniversary  (October  25- 
November  16),  Chair  will  reluctantly  pur  it  up  tor  sale.  He  has 
been  waiting  tor  rhe  nghr  moment,  but  one  prominent  collec  tor 
warns  him  rhar  Chinese  Exporr  silver  has  a  long  u,i\  to  go  before 
reaching  the  level  of  its  true  value. 

Opposite:  A  Chinese-style  jug,  midnineteenth  century;  an  En 
style  teapot;  a  small  gold-washed  mug  cased  m  silver  ajoure;  t. 
washed  tea  caddy;  on  it,  a  teapot  /or  the  American  marker;  behind  it,  a 
repousse  tray,  after  ISSC:  and  beside  it,  two  \  made  for  a  Phil- 

adelphia Blddlc. 
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STILL  THE  BEST  CARS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Thomas  Love,  Jr.  ,'s  yellow  1904  10  hp,  the  oldest  surviving 
Rolls-Royce  motorcar,  puttered  up  Pym's  Lane,  past  the 
Ashhank  Hotel  and  through  the  iron  gate  c .  the  Rolls- 
Royce  factory,  in  Crewe,  England,  one  rainy  Monday 
morning  last  June.  It  leaked  gas,  water,  and  oil  hut  puttered 
just  the  same.  It  was  followed  by  a  dozen  of  the  most  fabu- 
lous machines  imaginable;  they  help  to  make  up  the  fleet  of 
the  Twenty-Ghost  Club,  a  prestigious  organization  composed 
mostly  of  jolly  men  in  rumpled  tweeds  and  woolen  scarves  whose 
common  interest  is  very  old  Rolls-Royce  motorcars.  (Let's  get  it 
right  from  the  start:  Rolls-Royce  is  an  adjective,  not  a  noun.  You 
should  never  say,  "I  have  several  Rolls-Royces. ") 

The  club  members  had  been  invited  to  tour  the  factory,  eat  a 
sumptuous  buffet  lunch,  and  view  the  "Silver  Spur  Centenarys. " 
Despite  the  name,  which  suggests  a  hundredth  anniversary, 
twenty-five  "Centenarys"  have  been  made  to  commemorate  the 
first  100,000  cars  made  by  the  company  since  it  was  formed.  Every 
one  of  the  twenty-fn v  is  royal  blue  and  bears  a  special  plaque  with 
a  number  signifying  its  inclusion  among  the  historic  few.  Each 
comes  equipped  with  not  only  the  usual  luxuries,  like  white 
gloves  for  changing  tires,  but  also  some  special  bonuses:  solid- 
silver  inlay  in  their  walnut  veneer,  four  crystal  nip  glasses  and  two 
silver-plated  flasks  in  the  bar,  and  a  silver  S.  T.  Dupont  pen  in  the 
presentation  case.  The  price  tag  o\  $125,000  is  $15,000  more 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  Silver  Spur  model.  As  if  in  contrast,  the 
old  cars  slid  by  the  guardhouse  one  by  one  in  a  magnificent  display 
of  large  head  lamps,  wooden-spoke  wheels,  and  brass  horns,  to 
take  their  places  around  the  courtyard  like  a  coterie  of  bewigged 

Right:  After  the  unwrapping,  only  twenty-five  people  will  own  a 
"Silver  Spur  Centenary, ' '  each  monogrammed  and  nun 
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The  grained  burr-walnut  panels  on  the  doors 
mateh  the  diishboard  and  the  picnic  tables. 


members  of  the  House  of  I  ords  about  to 
discuss  the  fate  of  the  empire. 

No  matter  which  direction  the  Twenty- 
Ghost  owners  had  come  from,  they  en- 
countered the  same  sign  as  they  crossed 
the  county  line.  It  proclaimed,  "The  Bor- 
ough ot  i  Irewe  ex  Nantwu  h,  1  lome  ot  the 
IVst  C  ar  in  the  World."  And  their  hearts 
had  beat  a  little  taster  as  they  drove  their 
machines  past  lush,  dark  green  pastures 
and  gray,  Dickensian  houses  toward  the 
place  where  Rolls-Royce  motorcars  are 
made.  For  them  the  visit  was  nothing  less 
than  a  pilgrimage. 

"Rolls-Roy<  e  is  our  religion,  and  l.  )rewe 
is  our  Mecca,"  said  Philtp  J.  Taylor,  the 
vice-president  of  the  club,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  group  after  lunch.  He  is  a  large, 
smiling  man  from  Birmingham  who  never 
goes  anywhere  without  his  Emma,  a 
cream-color  1926  Hooper-bodied  10  hp. 

He  had  been  to  Crewe  before  but  had  not  seen  the  latest  model  of 
Rolls-Royce  motorcar. 

The  newest  cars  are  wider  and  lower  than  earlier  models.  The 
windshield  is  sharply  raked,  and  there  is  30  percent  more  glass. 
The  car  has  been  streamlined,  any  vestiges  of  the  grand  past  oblit- 
erated. Clone  are  the  fins,  the  protruding  bumpers,  anything  that 
gives  a  car  more  personality  than  a  lima  bean. 

One  gets  the  feeling  that  the  parade's  gone  by,"  said  Eliott 
Cooper,  one  of  the  guests  from  New  York,  who  loves  every 
one  of  his  thirty-seven  vintage  cars.  After  lunch  he  looked 
out  of  the  window  of  the  canteen  at  the  "Centenarys." 
"These  cars  are  not  sexy  anymore.  They  look  like  a  cross 
between  a  Volvo  and  one  of  the  U-Haul  bins  you  see  on  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike." 
Indeed,  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  club  seemed  a  little  dis- 
appointed by  the  new  cars'  appearance.  These  were  of  the  same 
lineage  as  theirs,  but  somehow  they  had  undergone  mutations 
that  had  bred  the  pomp  and  arrogance  out  of  their  shells,  as  if  one 
had  decided  to  rid  panthers  of  their  menacing  walk  and  the 
satanic  gleam  in  their  eyes. 

One  does  not  dare  say  that  a  great  era  has  come  to  an  end,  hut  it 

is  certainly  no  secret  that  the  company      

that  made  Taylor's  Emma  is  not  the  same         Extras:  two  engraved  silver -pkited  flasks 
one  that  makes  Silver  Spirits.  The  Rolls-  and  four  crystal  nip  glasses. 

Royce  aviation  division  went  bankrupt  in  g 
1971.  To  save  the  company,  the  British 
government  separated  the  aviation  inter- 
ests and  bought  them,  leaving  a  new,  inde- 
pendent automaker,  Rolls-Royce  Motors. 
It  became  a  public  company  in  1973  and 
seven  years  later  merged  with  Vickers 
Ltd.,  a  well-known  British  engineering 
firm.  With  the  merger  came  a  group  of 
young,  aggressive  executives  whose  prima- 
ry objective  has  been  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
the  bottom  line.  When  sales  slacked  in 
1981 ,  production  was  cut  from  3, 175  cars 
per  year  to  2,400  the  following  year,  and  a 
thousand  workers  were  let  go.  The  first 

Left:  The  tnm  on  the  wheel  is  cut  from 
the  same  Nuella  hide  as  the  seats. 
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strike  in  twenty  five  years  took  place  in 
1983,  when  the  Amalgamated  Union  of 
Engineering  Workers  and  eight  othei 
unions  walked  out  tor  five  weeks  (one 
complaint  was  that  workers  never  got  to 
ride  in  the  cars  they  made). 

Peter  Ward,  the  thirty-nine-year-old 
director  of  sales  and  marketing,  is  typi(  al 
o(  the  young  executives  who  make  deci- 
sions for  the  company.  I  le  works  in  a  small 
offi<  e  that  includes  a  conference  table  sur- 
rounded by  five  steel-and-canvas  seats  and 
a  bookcase  full  of  Rolls-Royce  and  Bentley 
hooks.  He  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
looks  ot  the  Silver  Spirits  because  he  will 
have  no  problems  selling  the  cars.  "We've 
got  a  few  years  left  with  this  one,"  he  says. 
His  feelings  are  echoed  by  Armen  Shagh- 
zo,  a  sales  representative  for  Gregg  Motors 
Rolls-Royce  of  Beverly  Hills.  "The  car  is 
what  the  times  call  for.  It  is  compact  and 
understated  on  the  outside  and  magnificent  on  the  inside." 

The  causes  of  that  magnificence  became  evident  as  the  Twen- 
ty-Ghost Club  toured  the  grounds  at  Crewe.  The  factory  consists 
of  five  yellow  buildings  in  the  kind  of  modest  hut  functional  archi- 
tecture inspired  by  overturned  orange  crates.  The  buildings  are 
laid  out  over  a  sixty-acre  area  and  include  machine  shops,  paint 
shops,  leather  shops,  wood  shops,  and  a  chauffeur  school,  where  a 
week  of  intensive  instruction  prepares  candidates  for  every  con- 
tingency. Graduates  leave  with  a  handbook  that  offers  advice  on 
every  subject.  "Do  not  slouch  or  drive  with  your  arm  on  the  win- 
dow sill  even  when  alone.  You  will  not  have  full  control  of  the  car 
in  an  emergency  and  it  looks  untidy,"  the  handbook  asserts,  for 
example.  And  the  rule  tor  proper  behavior  in  the  presence  of 
royalty  includes  this  nugget:  "Immediately  you  stop  the  car  upon 
arrival  at  your  destination,  remove  your  cap  and  do  not  replace  it 
until  the  Royal  personage  has  disappeared  from  view." 

Crewe  is  the  third  location  tor  the  factory  since  the  modest 

brick  garage  on  Cooke  Street  in  Manchester  where  the  engineer 

Henry  Royce  meticulously  made  his  first  cars.  The  present  site 

was  picked  during  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  company 

produced  only  Merlin  engines  that  powered  Spitfire,  Hurricane, 

Lancaster,  and  Mustang  fighter  planes.  Today,  three  thousand 

men,  women,  and  apprentices  work  here, 

some  tor  their  whole  lives.  They  assemble 

each  car — Silver  Spur,  Silver  Spirit,  or 

Bentley  Mulsanne — from  80,000  parts,  of 

which  they  make  60,000,  often  by  hand. 

Annual  production  is  2, 500 cars — as  many 

as  General  Motors  makes  during  a  single 

shift. 

Twelve  hundred  Rolls-Royce  Motors 
cars  are  sold  in  America  every  year, 
including  130  by  Carriage  House  Motor 
Cars,  Ltd.,  New  York  City,  the  world's 
biggest  dealer  (Jack  Barclay  Ltd.,  in  Lon- 
don, is  second).  One  hundred  sixty  cars 
are  sold  in  the  Middle  East,  down  from  227 
a  few  years  ago.  Monaco  has  the  largest  per 
capita  ownership  (about  one  for  every 
hundred  inhabitants),  and  China  the  low- 
est (6  cars,  or  one  to  every  1 67  million  cit- 
izens). Four  cars  were  sold  to  Russia  in 
1967 — two  Silver  Shadows  and  two  Bent- 
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tli.it,  Vladimir  I  Itch  Lenin  ordered  9  cars 
through  I  eonid  Krassin,  hisemissary  in  England.  Chassis  number 
1 6X,  a  1919  Silver  (  ihost,  is  still  on  view  in  the  Lenin  Museum  in 
Moscow --,i  silver  ghost,  one  might  say,  of  capitalism. 

At  (  rcwe,  the  main  machine  shop  is  a  long,  noisy  building 
where  hundreds  of  parts  are  cast,  tooled,  welded,  treated,  and 
polished.  Brake  disks,  pinions,  crown  wheels,  front  and  rear 
hubs,  suspension  arms,  and  crankshafts  are  made  of  steel;  crank- 
cases,  cylinder  heads,  water  pumps,  and  differential  casings,  of 
cast  aluminum;  doors,  trunk  lids,  and  hoods,  of  aluminum;  and 
the  oil-pump  drive  gear  of  bronze.  Among  the  few  preassembled 
parts  are  transmissions  from  Saginaw,  Michigan — the  same  Gen- 
eral Motors  hydraulic  gearboxes  as  one  finds  in  Pontiacs. 
Nowhere  in  the  factory  does  one  see  assembly  lines  or  conveyor 
belts.  The  craftsmen  work  alone  or,  sometimes,  two  or  three  at  a 
time  at  different  machines,  no  two  of  which  seem  to  be  alike. 

After  they  are  assembled,  the  parts  are  tested.  Often,  engines 
undergo  twenty-five  continuous  hours  of  operation  at  sometimes 
over  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  When  one  is  taken  apart,  the  com- 
ponents have  ;o  show  less  than  .0003  inch  of  wear.  Barry  Bostock 
has  been  proof-testing  inspector  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He 
works  in  a  glass-enclosed  room  where  parts  of  engines  are  neatly 
laid  out  on  rectangular  steel  tables  like  a  butterflies  collection.  He 
measures  with  a  brass  micrometer.  Before  the  engines  are  deemed 
acceptable,  they  will  be  checked  for  noise  with  a  stethoscope. 
Later,  the  exhaust  systems  will  be  fitted  with  six  separate  silencer 
boxes,  each  tuned  to  suppress  a  different  range  of  sound  frequen- 
cies. The  car  is  quieter  today  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  when 
David  Ogilvy  popularized  the  famous  line  "At  sixty  mph  the  loud- 
est noise  in  the  new  Rolls-Royce  comes  from  the  electric 
clock." 

The  leather-trim  shop,  redolent  of  leather  dye,  looks  very 
much  as  it  might  have  a  half  century  ago.  Blue,  tan,  and  red  hides 
are  stacked  on  tables.  It  takes  ten  hides  to  complete  the  interior  of 
a  single  car,  from  the  seats  to  the  piping  on  the  carpets.  The  leath- 
er comes  from  Scandinavia,  where  animals  are  pastured  by  elec- 
trified fences  rather  than  barbed  wire,  to  prevent  abrasions. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  component  is  the  steel  radiator.  Only 
about  ten  people  in  the  world,  officially  known  as  radiator  crafts- 
men, can  make  them.  Tony  Kent,  who  has  been  here  for  a  dozen 
years,  says  that  no  two  radiators  are  alike.  He  thinks  be  can  rec- 
ognize cine  he's  made  on  a  car  passing  by  at  twenty-five  mph.  The 
lines  of  the  radiator  are  slightly  bowed,  he  says,  to  give  the  illusion 
of  perfect  rectilinearity.  The  craftsmen  always  engrave  their  ini- 
tials on  the  hack  of  their  radiators.  It  a  radiator  comes  hack  tor 
repair,  it  automatically  goes  to  the  one  who  made  it. 

In  the  electrical  shop,  1  lelen  Couling  takes  an  average  of  six 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  to  sort  out  and  connect  the  thousand 
feet  of  wire  that  go  in  each  car.  She  is  in  her  early  thirties  and  has 


been  working  for  nine  years  at  a  panel  where  yellow,  red,  green, 
and  blue  wires  intertwine.  The  only  other  job  open  to  her,  as  a 
woman,  would  be  in  the  trim  shop.  "I'd  be  fed  up  in  there,  but  I'm 
never  bored  in  here,"  she  says.  "I  think  that  they  should  give  the 
women  more  opportunity.  There  are  women  coming  here  who 
want  to  make  cars!" 

A  sign  in  the  motorcar  assembly  area  warns,  "BEWARE 
SILENT  MOTORCARS,"  because  cars  without  engines 
are  pushed  through  the  shop.  It  is  here  that  the  engine  and 
transmission  are  installed  and  connected  to  the  instru- 
ment panel.  Next,  the  carpets  and  the  upholstery  are 
placed  in  the  car,  and  it  is  ready  for  its  final  painting. 
Already,  up  to  twelve  coats  of  paint  have  been  applied, 
each  one  hand  rubbed.  The  paint  job  ends  up  two  and  a  half  times 
thicker  than  that  on  most  cars.  You  can  order  any  color  or  colors 
you  want,  except  for  the  particular  shade  of  claret  (a  deep  red) 
that  is  reserved  for  the  queen's  cars,  a  tradition  that  goes  back  to 
the  color  of  the  royal  carriages.  (The  queen,  incidentally,  owns 
two  Phantom  IV's,  two  Phantom  V's,  and  a  Phantom  VI.  One  of 
the  Phantom  IV's  is  secondhand. ) 

By  the  time  a  new  car  sits  facing  out  (cars  in  need  of  repair  sit 
facing  in)  and  is  ready  for  delivery,  three  months  of  work  time 
have  been  expended  on  it.  Every  square  inch  of  the  car  has  been 
inspected  and  reinspected,  and  as  the  car  leaves  the  factory  there 
is  no  doubt  in  Crewe  that  it  has  earned  its  sobriquet  "the  best  car 
in  the  world." 

If  some  oldtimers  feel  that  the  "Centenarys"  look  bland,  no 
one  wants  to  argue  the  point.  Interviews  with  new-car  owners 
show  that  most  of  them  are  not  interested  in  the  show  of  opulence 
that  the  Gatsby  generation  thrived  on.  Big  cars  stand  out  too 
much,  they  say;  and  besides,  the  lower,  sleeker,  glassier  look 
reflects  progress  or,  at  least,  aerodynamic  study.  It  is  also  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  old  stateliness  and  grandeur  will  make  an 
eventual  comeback,  when  the  market  so  dictates. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  a  dark,  persistent  Cheshire  drizzle  sent 
men  in  blue  smocks  running  across  the  courtyard,  the  Twenty- 
Ghost  cars,  some  with  half  a  million  miles  on  their  odometers, 
began  to  putter  out  the  gate.  Someone  yelled,  "Hey,  Philip,  can  I 
look  under  your  Emma.'"  He  replies,  "That  would  be  like  seeing 
the  Queen  in  the  nude,  you  realize!"  Nobody  wanted  to  do  that, 
and  the  file  of  superb  old  machines  left  the  factory  with  its  fleet  of 
slick  blue  "Centenarys."  The  antiques  proved  precisely  what  the 
new  ones  could  do.  They  would  run  for  fifty  years,  maybe  more. 
Atter  all,  six  out  of  ten  Rolls-Royce  motorcars  made  since  1904 
are  still  on  the  road.  □ 

J.-C.  Swires  careered  through  the  Belgian  chocolate  manufacturers' 
establishments  in  the  October  Connoisseur. 


Opposite;  The  "Centenary"  presentation  case.  Below,  left  to  right:  One  of  the  first  three  "silent  motorcars"  of  1904;  the  six-cylinder 

speed-record  breaker  oj  I'K^^b.  a  Phantom  III  the  only  twelve-cylinder  Rolls  exer  nude.  Faangpage:  The  Silver  Wraith, 

the  Inst  post  World  War  11  car;  the  queen's  own  Phantom  V  state  Lmdaulette;  a  Silver  Shadow  sedan,  produced  between  1965  and  1980. 
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THE  CASE  OF 


A  FIRST  GLIMPSE 

OF  LYONEL  FEININGER'S  STOLEN  PAINTINGS 

BY  PAUL  GARDNER 
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The  art  world  revels  in  an  Event,  and  this 
season  it  is  certain  to  focus  on  Lyonel 
Feininger,  an  unassuming  and  unexpected 
player  in  a  cultural  cloak-and-dagger  tale 
involving  the  Feininger  estate,  East-West 
diplomats,  and  Herr  Hermann  Klumpp,  a 
character  sinister  and  pigheaded  enough 
to  have  been  created  by  Graham  Greene 
for  one  of  his  early  "entertainments." 

This  story  unfolds  in  Berlin,  a  city  that 
during  the  1 L) 2 Os  was  a  crossroads  for  art- 
ists, writets,  and  restless  bohemians  in- 
trigued by  its  worldliness  and  creative 
energy.  While  most  Americans  preferred 
the  cultural  appetizers  to  be  sampled  on 
the  Left  Bank,  in  Pans,  one  notable  e>  pa 
triate  among  them,  Lyonel  Feininger, 
whose  poetic  vision  was  expressed  in  con- 
templative cityscapes  and  mystical  sea- 
scapes, chose  Berlin.  He  liked  its  moody 
sophistication  and  reckless  sparkle.  There 
were  exhibitions  by  the  likes  of  George 
Grosz,  Max  Beckmann,  Otto  Dix.  The 
theater  glowed  with  productions  by  Max 
Reinhardt  and  Erwin  Piscator,  whose  The 
Good  Soldier  Schweik  featured  sets  by 
Grosz.  There  were  works  by  Bertolt  Brecht 
and  Kurt  Weill,  culminating  in  their  mas- 
terpiece, The  Threeperiny  Opera,  starring 
Lotte  Lenya.  Alban  Berg  saw  the  debut  of 

Above,  ajan  turned  thief:  Hermann  Klumpp. 
At  left,  Feininger' s  purloined  Pier  ( 1920). 


his  opera  Wozzeek,  and  Maria  Magdalene 
Dietrich  shortened  her  name  to  Marlene 
L^ietrich  to  become  a  timeless  sex  symbol 
in  The  Blue  Angel.  And  under  Walter  Gro- 
pius  the  famous  Bauhaus  group  of  archi- 
tects, painters,  and  sculptors  integrated  art 
and  technology  at  a  design  institute  that 
influenced  objects  the  world  over,  from 
spoons  to  skyscrapers. 

Feininger  lived  most  of  his  life  in  and 
around  the  city  where,  as  a  foreigner,  he 
was  affectionately  known  as  "the  funny 
American."  Some  of  his  best  work,  which 
reflects  elements  of  Futurism,  Expression- 
ism, and  Cubism,  dates  from  prewar  Berlin 
through  the  D20s,  when  his  paintings 
began  to  be  imbued  with  a  complex  inter- 
play of  space,  form,  and  light. 

"1  don't  paint  in  the  traditional  sense," 
he  once  wtote.  "From  deep  within  arises 
an  almost  painful  urge  for  the  realization  of 
inner  experiences;  an  overwhelming  long- 
ing, an  unearthly  nostalgia  overcomes  me 
at  times  to  bring  them  to  light  out  of  the 
past."  A  lonely  spirit,  Feininger  vividly 
remembered  his  childhood  m  New  York, 
where  he  was  born:  steamboats  and 
schooners  on  the  Hudson,  the  Second 
Avenue  El  and  the  whooshing  of  rushing 
trains.  All  of  this  he  captured  on  canvas 
with  humor  and  pathos. 

He  died  in  New  York  almost  twenty 
years  ago,  at  the  age  ot  eighty-four,  but  his 
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reputation  as  a  modern  pioneer  who  pos- 
sessed a  powerful  lyric  gift  steadily  in- 
creases. His  prismatic  paintings,  his  water- 
colors,  drawings,  and  prints,  have  moved 
critics  and  curators  today  to  appraise  him 
as  a  major  figure  whose  style — it  can  now 
be  appreciated — has  been  imitated  by 
many  European  and  American  artists. 

In  the  late  thirties,  Feininger  realized 
that  the  time  had  come  to  say  good-bye  to 
Berlin.  The  Nazis  had  closed  the  Bauhaus, 
where  he  had  taught,  because  of  its  degen- 

Above,  a  hint  of  cartoon:  Newspaper 

Readers  II  (1916).  Below,  the  posterlike 

Velocipedists(I9I0). 


erate,  "Bolshevistic"  art;  and  his  second 
wife,  a  Berliner,  was  Jewish.  Like  several 
others — Beckmann  and  Kandinsky  among 
them — he  tied  Germany;  but  behind  him 
Feininger  left  stacks  and  stacks  of  paint- 
ings, completed  between  1907,  when  he 
did  his  first  oil,  and  1932.  Now,  these 
paintings — the  Feininger  "find" — will  be 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  some  fifty  years,  at 
the  Acquavella  Galleries  in  New  York,  for 
a  month  starting  October  15,  and  then  at 
the  Phillips  Collection,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  opening  December  14,  for  almost 
two  months.  Many  of  the  forty-nine  paint- 
ings, which  arrived  in  the  United  States 
after  twelve  years  of  negotiation,  are  for 
sale.  In  the  current  market,  they  are  val- 
ued at  $9.5  million. 

"The  appearance  of  these  paintings 
from  out  of  the  past  is  a  strange  story," 
reflects  the  artist's  son  T.  Lux  Feininger,  a 
painter  himself,  who  lives  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  taught  art  and  drawing  at  Har- 
vard. "I  don't  believe  there  has  ever  been  a 
case  where  so  many  paintings,  indeed  a 
bund' *,  by  one  artist  have  been  rediscov- 
ered." Art  historians  and  the  late  Ralph  F. 
Colin  particularly,  an  art  collector,  law- 
yer, and  administrative  vice-president  of 
the  Art  Dealers  Association,  who  made  a 
crusade  of  recovering  the  paintings,  would 
surely  agree.  "My  father  never  gave  up 
hope,"  says  Lux  Feininger,  "and  neither 
did  Ralph  Colin,  who  made  countless  trips 
across  the  Atlantic  over  the  years.  Every- 
one, I  think,  ended  up  happy.  Except  for 
Herr  Klumpp." 

Lyonel  Feininger  was  in  his  teens  when 
he  went  abroad  to  immerse  himself  in 
music,  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
His  German-American  parents  were  both 
musicians,  but  once  in  Europe,  Lyonel 
gave  up  music  tor  painting.  He  studied  in 
Hamburg,  in  Berlin,  and,  briefly,  in  Paris, 
where  he  saw  that  the  work  of  the  Cubists 
was  not  dissimilar  to  some  of  his  own.  He 
earned  money  doing  political  cartoons  in 
German  newspapers  and  comics  for  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  introducing 
"The  Kin-der-Kids"  and  a  self-caricature 
called  Uncle  Feininger.  The  elegant  angu- 
larity of  his  comics  was  seen  later  in  his 
architectural  paintings.  To  some,  this 
shows  his  passion  tor  American  precision; 
to  others,  he  remains  firmly  allied  with  the 
German  avant-garde.  His  son  asserts,  "He 
did  not  like  to  be  categorized.  He  once 
wrote  my  mother  that  he  had  a  nightmare 
in  which  he  was  sentenced  to  be  a  Cubist. 
He  woke  up  in  a  cold  sweat.  He  is  neither 
American  nor  German.  As  an  artist,  he  is 
a  cosmopolitan.  Both  countries,  are  re- 
sponsible tor  his  growth."  In  his  most 
romantic  paintings — village,  street,   and 


sea  scenes,  such  as  Afternoon  Light  I  ( 1 932) 
and  Pier  (1920),  part  of  the  "find" — the 
surfaces  of  objects  become  transparent; 
space  seems  infinite. 

Feininger's  sons.  Lux,  Andreas,  and 
Laurence,  like  their  father,  left  Germany 
in  the  thirties.  In  1937  the  painter  re- 
ceived an  order  to  appear  before  Nazi  party 
officials  and  made  up  his  mind  to  book  pas- 
sage for  America.  At  this  point,  Hermann 
Klumpp  becomes  part  of  the  story.  A 
former  Bauhaus  student  who  admired 
Feininger  and  attached  himself  to  the  fam- 
ily, Klumpp  offered  help.  During  the  ner- 
vous days  while  Feininger  packed,  Klumpp 
suggested  that  some  furniture  and  paint- 
ings be  stored  temporarily  in  his  parents' 
house,  near  Halle,  about  a  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  Berlin.  "My  father  probably 
thought  it  simplest  to  have  an  established 
address  in  America  first,"  says  Lux  Fei- 
ninger. "Then  he'd  send  for  everything." 
The  following  year,  Feininger  asked 
Klumpp  to  ship  his  possessions.  A  consign- 
ment of  household  goods  eventually  ar- 
rived, but  his  protege  Hermann  Klumpp 
had  not  sent  the  paintings. 

nfew  months  later  Europe  was  at  war. 
When  the  rubble  was  finally  cleared 
away,  the  Klumpp  home  was  in  the  eastern 
sector  of  Germany.  Despite  this  difficulty, 
Feininger  urged  Klumpp  to  return  his 
paintings,  but  Klumpp  replied  gloomily 
that  this  was  impossible:  his  safety  and  that 
of  the  paintings  would  be  jeopardized.  It 
seems  he  had  told  the  Nazis  that  the  paint- 
ings belonged  to  him.  It  he  contradicted 
himself,  he  feared,  they  might  be  confis- 
cated by  the  East  Germans.  Lyonel  Fei- 
ninger died  in  1956;  his  wife  Julia,  four- 
teen years  later,  both  of  them  frustrated 
and  despondent  about  the  lost  art.  "Herr 
Klumpp  may  have  started  out  with  good 
intentions,  but  his  morality  didn't  hold 
up,"  says  Lux  Feininger. 

Though  the  Feiningers  had  been  anx- 
iously polite  in  dealing  with  Klumpp,  the 
estate  executors,  Ralph  F.  Colin  and  his 
son  Ralph,  Jr.,  acting  on  behalf  oi  the 
heirs,  began  a  pursuit  of  the  paintings  in 
earnest.  A  flurry  of  correspondence  with 
Klumpp  commenced  in  1971.  Stressing  his 
"exemplary  friendship"  with  Lyonel  Fei- 
ninger, Klumpp  blithely  dropped  a  bomb- 
shell: the  works  belonged  to  him.  To  save 
them  from  the  Nazis,  he  said,  he  had  used  a 
power  of  attorney  from  Julia  Feininger  to 
transfer  title  of  the  paintings  to  himself. 
They  had  little  value  anyway,  he  went  on, 
so  why  all  the  fuss.7  The  executors  pointed 
out  that  Klumpp  had  been  given  no  such 
authority  by  the  artist  himself  with  respect 
to  his  own  property.  Again,  presumably 
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demonstrating  Ins  "ex- 
emplary friendship," 

Klumpp  burbled  that 
sin(  e  he  had  stored  the 
paintings  for  almost 
thirty-five  years  he 
would  accept  them  as 
payment  tor  services 
rendered.  The  Kluinpp 
friendship  bad  the  lin- 
gering  aftertaste  of  a 
pickled  pork  knuckle. 

Klumpp  soon  heard 
from  the  estate  that  it 
would  now  "move 
through  diplomatic 
channels,  through  the 
courts  and  through  mu- 
seum .md  art-historical 
personnel."  Kluinpp  ap- 
peared marvelously  un- 
fazed.  The  next  step  was 
a  rendezvous  in  Switzer- 
land. Attending  a 
Rothko  exhibition  in 
Zurich,  Ralph  Colin  arranged  to  bump 
into  an  East  German  cultural  deputy  who 
was  also  there.  During  a  quiet  dinner,  the 
East  Germans  learned  of  the  paintings  and 
their  stubborn,  self-appointed  guardian. 
They  recommended  that  the  estate  hire  an 
East  German  lawyer  and  proceed  through 
the  East  German  courts.  A  lawsuit  was 
started  against  Klumpp. 

Before  the  paintings  were  transferred  for 
safekeeping  to  the  Staatliche  Museen,  in 
East  Berlin,  an  art  historian  managed  to 
have  a  quick  peek  at  them,  on  a  black  sofa, 
during  a  stifling  tea  party  in  Klumpp's 
house,  a  dark  and  neglected  medieval 
building.  Some  paintings  had  been  taken 
off  their  stretchers;  others  were  rolled  up 
and  stored  in  a  closet.  They  were  in  good 
condition,  but  those  in  the  closet  seemed  a 
bit  cold  and  damp.  Klumpp  allowed  that 
he  had  often  hauled  several  off  to  air-raid 
shelters  during  the  blitz.  Although  he  had 
a  pleasantly  pink  complexion  and  was  the 
very  pineapple  of  politeness,  he  was  visibly 
fearful  about  the  outcome  of  the  case. 

His  lawyers  had  the  trial  postponed  sev- 
eral times.  Finally,  in  1976  an  East 
German  court  ruled  that  the  paintings 
belonged  to  the  Feininger  estate,  not  to 
Hermann  Klumpp.  A  victory  of  sorts,  but 
the  court  lacked  the  authority  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  estate,  so  the  paintings 
stayed  in  East  Berlin.  "It  was  one  of  those 
paradoxical  situations  that  make  you  feel 
helpless  but  not  hopeless,"  recalls  Lux  Fei- 
ninger. For  seven  years,  negotiations  drag- 
ged on  between  lawyers  and  officials  repre- 
senting East  and  West.   Nothing  hap- 


A  touch  of  the  Cubist:  Afternoon  Light  I  (Street  in  Treptow)  (1932) 


pened — though,  ironically,  during  this 
period  East  Germany  won  a  suit  in  Ameri- 
ca for  the  return  of  two  paintings  by 
Albrecht  Diirer.  What  next?  In  a  delicate 
but  dazzling  legal  maneuver,  the  executors 
decided  to  file  suit  against  East  Germany 
in  an  American  court. 

This  action  produced  instant  results. 
The  paintings,  East  Germany  said,  were 
considered  part  of  a  national  heritage  and 
would  be  returned  for  a  "substantial 
amount  of  money."  Explaining  that  this 
was  an  impossible  demand,  the  estate  pro- 
posed a  compromise,  such  as  giving  some 
paintings  to  East  Germany.  On  a  trip  to 
East  Berlin  in  1983,  Lux  Feininger  saw  his 
father's  early  paintings  for  the  first  time 

Lyonel  Feininger  in  Dessau  (ca.  1927). 


sin<  e  Ins  \outh.  "I  urged 
him  not  to  react  too 
strongly  to  any  spec  ilu 
work,"  recalls  the  co 
executor  Ralph  F.  Col- 
in, Jr.  "While  we  looked 
.it  the  paintings,  the 
East  Germans  would  be 
looking  at  us.  We  didn't 
want  them  to  know 
which  paintings  Lux 
deemed  most  impor- 
tant." 

A  small  group  from 
both  sides  was  led 
through  a  maze  of  sub- 
terranean corridors  un- 
der the  huge,  bullet- 
sprayed  museum.  A 
dusty  old  retainer,  a  tall, 
gaunt  figure  in  black 
who  had  seen  every- 
thing in  his  day,  slowly 
displayed  the  paintings, 
carefully  secured  in 
pullout  racks.  Lux  showed  no  emotion, 
other  than  sincere  gratitude  that  some  had 
been  meticulously  restored  by  the  mu- 
seum, including  one  his  father  had  found 
flawed  and  slashed  with  a  knife. 

nfter  this  fleeting  reunion  with  his  past, 
a  celebration  seemed  in  order.  He  went 
to  a  cafe  and  said  to  a  waiter,  "There's  a 
fine  Berlin  beer  that  I  remember  as  a  child. 
I  wonder  if  it's  still  here."  "Bitte?"  "It's 
called  Schultheiss-Patzenhoser."  To  his 
amazement,  the  same  golden,  foamy  brew 
was  brought  to  his  table.  Berlin  had  been 
devastated  and  some  of  it  had  been  rebuilt, 
but  one  thing  at  least  remained  un- 
changed. It  was,  he  felt,  a  good  sign. 

During  the  next  seven  months,  negotia- 
tions with  the  East  Germans  were  resolved 
by  the  offer  and  acceptance  o(  three  fine 
early  paintings.  Herman  Klumpp  got 
nothing  except  a  medal  from  the  East  Ger- 
mans for  having  protected  the  paintings 
during  the  war.  In  March  1984  the  long- 
lost  treasure  was  packed,  crated,  and 
sealed  in  a  truck  for  a  one-way  ride  to  the 
West.  Though  a  series  of  stamped  and 
signed  documents  indicated  that  the  bor- 
der guards  were  not  to  open  the  sealed 
vehicle,  the  truck  was  diligently  inspected 
from  top  to  bottom,  inside  and  out,  a  pro- 
cess that  took  more  than  an  hour  during  a 
blustery  twilight  of  sleet,  rain,  and  chilling 
wind.  Then  the  truck  was  resealed,  and  it 
lumbered  into  West  Berlin.  The  paintings 
were  on  their  way  home  at  last.  LI 

Paul  Gardner  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  spe- 
cializes in  the  visual  and  performing  arts. 
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You  might  not  spot  him  as  a  ladies'  man,  but  the  gruff, 
gray-haired  Leonard  Springer  has  been  adored  by  more 
of  the  world's  most  ravishing  women  than  Gable  or 
Bogart.  His  secret?  He  creates  the  most  sumptuous 
coats  in  the  world.  Springer's  medium  is  sable.  Sable: 
the  fur  that  glows,  that  feels  like  silk  and  velvet;  a  fur  so 
light  and  warm  that  it  is  even  practical.  It  transforms  a  woman 
into  an  animal  of  infinite  grace. 

Leonard  Springer  and  his  son,  Donald,  make  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  coats  a  year.  Ninety-five  percent  go  to  large 
retailers  like  I.  Magnin  and  Evans  Fur  Company.  The  Springers 
also  have  a  very  few  private  customers,  some  of  whom  have,  on 
occasion,  received  with  their  sable  a  four-ounce  jar  of  caviar  and  a 


Below:  The  Springers  and  a  pattern  maker  examine  a  canvas  shell  u  <  irn 
by  Debra  Haber.  Right:  Donald  strokes  the  fur  of  a  Royal  Cnnen 
Barguzinsky  sable  ($100,000-4175,000  retail)  worn  K  model. 
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hi  gel  one  of 
masterpieces,  there 
celebrate.  One  could 
hardly  find  a  possession  more  rare.  Prices 
tor  Springer  sables,  which  always  carry  the 
label  "Royal  Crown  Sable,"  average 
$75,000.  This  has  not  stopped  quite  a  tew 
women  from  owning  two. 

Leonard  Springer  is  the  world's  supreme 
artist  in  sable.  He  started  making  fur  coats 
when  he  was  in  his  teens.  His  father,  a  Pol- 
ish immigrant,  had  learned  the  trade  when 
he  arrived  in  New  York,  in  1895,  and  saw 
no  reason  why  his  son  shouldn't  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  Fifty  years  later,  no  one  can 
match  his  skill  as  what  the  industry  calls  a 
mechanic — not  his  foreman,  Jordan  Mav- 
ropoulos,  who  has  been  making  sable  coats 
for  fifteen  years;  not  even  his  son,  who  at 
thirty-four  still  goes  to  his  father  for 
advice.  "Lennie  is  the  world's  number-one 
craftsman,"  Ralph  Romberg  of  I.  Magnin 
states  flatly. 

As  for  the  demand  for  sable  coats,  the 
elder  Springer  says,  "For  the  past  thirty 
years,  we  have  gotten  a  constant  increase 
in  orders,  the  reason  being  that  more 
people  have  become  educated  about  what 
sable  is.  They  like  it.  1  always  felt  that 
there  would  be  a  saturation  point  with 
mink  before  long.  So  I  decided  to  special- 
ize in  sable.  It  wasn't  a  mistake." 

Ironically,  the  art  of  making  quality 
sable  coats  is  in  decline.  There  are  now 
only  a  handful  of  sable  cutters  in  the 
United  States — the  only  country 
where  the  necessary  skills  are  highly 
developed — and  they  are  all  over  fifty. 
Few  people  are  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
pick,  match,  cur,  and  style  sable.  Even 
fewer  have  the  essential  creative  spark. 
Try  as  they  may,  the  Japanese,  Koreans, 
Chinese,  and  Russians  have  not  been  able 


to  make  anything  like  a  Springer  sable.  "It 
takes  a  world  of  patience  to  do  this  work," 
says  Leonard. 

A  proud  man,  Leonard  talks  of  his  work 
matter-of-factly.  At  sixty-seven,  he  is  as 
involved  in  the  business  as  if  he  were  halt 
that  age.  He  has  a  house  in  Palm  Beach  but 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  Manhattan 
factory.  "It  is  like  an  artist's  work.  We 
develop  our  techniques  by  trial  and  error.  I 
am  always  creating.  I  never  get  tired  of  it. 
Every  garment  is  a  challenge,  having  to 
figure  out  how  to  manipulate  the  fur.  I 
dream  about  sable,  sleep  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  particular  coat;  and  sometimes  I 
wake  with  the  solutions." 

Thousands  of  miles  separate  the  sable 
that  roam  the  distant  reaches  of  Russia 
from  Leonard  and  Donald  Springer's  sim- 
ple shop  on  Seventh  Avenue.  Their  meet- 
ing ground  is  the  austere  Fur  Palace,  on 
Moscow  Prospect  in  Leningrad,  where, 
since  1931,  sable — not  to  mention  lynx, 
Bukhara,  mink,  and  silver,  red,  and  blue 
fox — have  been  sold  at  auction  to  interna- 
tional wholesalers  and  agents.  (See 
"Where  the  Fur  Flies,"  Connoisseur,  No- 
vember 1984- )  What  began  as  a  once-a- 
year  event  now  takes  place  three  times,  in 
January,  July,  and  October.  In  July,  in  cel- 
ebration of  the  one  hundredth  auction, 
Sojuzpushnina,  the  government  agency 
that  sponsors  the  event,  put  up  tor  sale 
65,000  sable  rather  than  the  usual  50,000. 
It  was  Leonard  Springer's  twenty-fifth  auc- 
tion and  Donald  Springer's  tenth. 

For  two  weeks,  they  would  join  the  avid 
buyers,  usually  no  more  than  fifty  tor  sable, 
who  come  from  all  over  the  world.  For  the 
last  decade  and  more,  Leonard  and  Donald 
have  bought  about  18  percent  oi  the  sable 
offered  in  Leningrad.  This  means  about 
25,000  skins  a  year,  at  prices  from  $90  to 
$  1 ,  200  each.  For  most  coats,  the  Springers 


The  skin  is  sliced  after  cleaning  (left),  then  pieced  and  sewn  (right)  to  create  stripes 


need  anywhere  from  thirty  to  eighty  skins. 

(For  a  mink,  thev  might  need  half  as 
many. )  A  Royal  Crown  Sable  takes  at  least 
ten  days  to  make,  and  you  can't  get  one  for 
less  than  $30,000.  (Some  can  cost 
$180,000.)  The  Springers  are  not  going 
broke.  One  estimate  of  profits  goes  as  high 
as  $2.4  million  a  year. 

Thev  have  no  choice  but  to  start  with 
skins  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  vast 
country  is  rich  in  furs.  The  sable  known  in 
czarist  Russia  as  imperial  or  crown  sable 
live  on  the  vast  expanse  from  the  Urals  to 
the  eastern  Siberian  pine  forests  and  are 
found  nowhere  else.  In  1927,  an  epidemic 
almost  killed  them  off.  Six  years  later,  the 
government  imposed  a  ban  on  hunting 
them,  and  steps  were  taken  to  establish 
preserve  areas.  For  the  next  thirty  years,  in 
about  twenty  regions,  thousands  of  sable 
were  released.  In  addition,  breeding  farms 
were  established  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Pushkino  farm,  near  Moscow, 
the  earliest  of  these,  today  raises  more 
than  10,000  specimens  a  year.  Sable  con- 
tinue to  thrive  and  multiply.  There  are 
areas  devoted  to  the  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  animal's  environment.  No 
outsider  has  ever  penetrated  these  sacred 
enclaves.  As  readers  of  Martin  Cruz 
Smith's  well-researched  thriller  Gorky 
Park  will  remember,  it  would  be  suicidal  to 
try.  The  Soviets  know  the  value  of  their 
monopoly.  "The  Russians  won't  say  how 
they  raise  sable  or  how  they  kill  them," 
says  Donald  Springer.  "They  are  very 
secretive,  and  we  don't  ask  questions." 

The  sable  is  a  small,  ferocious  member 
of  the  marten  family,  with  a  long,  narrow 
muzzle  and  small,  pointed  ears.  The  ani- 
mals live  in  a  bitter-cold  climate,  which 
explains  their  magnificent  coats,  varying 
in  color  from  auburn  to  dark  brown  and 
near  black,  often  with  thick,  blue-gray 
underhairs.  The  most  popular  pelts  are 
Barguzinsky,  Kamchatsky,  Yakutsky,  Giz- 
higinsky,  Tobolsky,  and  Amursky.  The 
Springers  consider  the  Barguzinsky  and 
Yakutsky,  which  vary  from  light  to  dark, 
to  be  the  finest  and  silkiest.  Each  pelt  has 
an  exceptional  consistency  of  depth,  mak- 
ing it  easier  to  combine  pelts  in  a  coat.  The 
Kamchatsky  is  a  fluffier,  fuller  fur — too 
bulky  for  full-length  coats,  but  ideal  for 
trimmings  and  collars  and  cuffs.  The  Giz- 
higinsky  and  Tobolsky  pelts  are  also  large, 
but  coarser  than  the  Kamchatsky,  and  are 
most  often  made  into  coats.  The  smallest 
(and  flattest)  are  the  Amursky,  used  for 
jackets  and  capes. 

When  the  Springers  are  in  Leningrad, 
they  stay  at  the  Pribaltijskaya  Hotel,  like 
all  the  other  fur  buyers,  and  are  bused  back 
and  forth  to  the  Fur  Palace  every  day. 
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Hearty  breakfasts  and  lunches  are  included 
in  the  registration  fee.  The  first  night, 
there  is  always  .1  banquet.  "The  Russians 
tre.it  iin  \er\  well,"  says  the  younger 
Springer.  "Lunch  might  be  sturgeon,  ham, 
red  or  black  caviar,  vegetable  soup,  fish,  or 
pork.  But  we  don't  take  them  up  on  the 
vodka — the  Russians  can't  open  .1  bottle 
without  finishing  it."  The  Springers  can 
not  afford  to  get  the  least  bit  hazy.  This is 
business,  "h  you  buy  right,"  says  the  elder 
Springer,  "you  can't  lose  money." 

At  the  Fur  Palace,  the  raw 
skins  .ire  arranged  in 
hundreds  ot  bundles, 
matched  b)  color.  Each  bun- 
dle is  assigned  a  lot  number 
in  the  catalogue.  Under 
harsh  fluorescent  lights  and  robed  in  white 
smoeks,  the  Springers  (and  their  competi- 
tors) examine  as  mam  as  50,000  skins  in 
the  two  weeks  leading  up  to  the  auction. 
Color  is  ranked  on  a  scale  from  one  (dark- 
est and  most  valuable)  to  eight,  and  the 
Springers  are  careful  to  set  down,  next  to 
the  published  minimum  price,  their  own 
top  bid.  After  the  auction,  they  record  the 
hammer  price  ior  their  permanent  hies. 

"When  the  day  is  over,  we  are  pretty 
exhausted,"  savs  Donald  Springer.  "Our 
eves  are  so  tired.  Even  during  the  day,  we 
take  breaks  to  rest  them.  Remember,  even 
though  only  about  10,000  ot  the  50,000 
skins  are  worth  considering,  we  have  to 
look  at  every  one  ot  them  over  and  over 
again.  Usually  when  we  get  back  to  the 
hotel,  we  nap,  take  a  shower,  and  make  ,1 
reservation  at  one  ot  the  hotel's  five  dining 
rooms.  Our  favorites  are  the  Leningrad 
Room,  which  has  an  orchestra  and  dance 
floor,  and  the  Neva,  which  has  a  balalaika 
orchestra.  We  used  to  try  the  nightclubs, 
but  we  go  to  bed  earlier  now.  The  biggest 


Leonard  Springer  figures  out  how  to  make  skins  fit  \ 


problem  1  have  in  Russia  is  bad  dreams.  1 
don't  have  them  anyplace  but  there." 

Finally,  the  day  of  the  auction  arrives. 
In  gentlemanly  but  fierce  fashion,  the  men 
bid  tor  the  best.  Once  the  accounts  are  set 
tied,  the  bundles  are  wrapped  in  burlap, 
boxed  in  crates,  trucked  to  Helsinki,  and, 
in  the  Springers'  case,  loaded  on  Finnair 
tor  New  York.  Within  two  weeks,  the  sea- 
son's best  sable  skms  will  be  tanned  at  a 
Rrooklvn  factory,  almost  ready  tor  the 
Springers  and  their  staff  ot  fifteen. 

Th  clean  skms  are  delivered  to  the 
Springers'  showroom  and  factory — two 
large,  rectangular  rooms  and  a  small  cub- 
byhole ot  an  office  tor  Debra  Haber,  their 


all-around  assistant,  secretary,  and  sales- 
woman. Between  show  room  and  tactorv  is 
the  sealed  vault,  where  the  furs  are  stored 
at  a  constant  temperature  ot  4^  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  Springers  arrange  the 
newly  cleaned  furs  according  to  color  and 
texture.  Each  bundle  represents  a  coat,  a 
stroller,  or  a  cape.  Soon,  buyers  from 
wholesale  outlets  are  ringing  the  bell,  ea- 
ger to  place  their  orders.  Two  hundred  and 
n t r x  coats  a  year  is  not  many,  and  people 
who  want  sable,  want  sable.  After  the 
buyers  have  taken  their  pick,  the  bundles 
are  marked  with  the  coat  type  and  size 
required  and  the  purchaser's  name.  Then 
they  go  into  the  vault. 


Left:  Stripes  are  laid  out,  joined  together  with  leather,  and  stapled  to  pattern.  Right:  The  finished  eoai  ironed. 
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Now  the  Springers  are  read\  to  design. 
Although  sable  styles  change  little,  the\ 
do  change.  It  is  the  Springers  who  di<  tate 

the  latest  look.  For  two  to  three  weeks  .it 
the  beginning  ol  each  season,  the\  try  out 
their  new  ideas.  Recently  they  introduced 
..oats  with  square  shoulders  and  lower  arm- 
holes,  marking  a  departure  from  the 
shaped  and  straight  coats  with  narrow- 
shoulders  popular  in  the  late  1970s.  This 
year  their  coats  have  putt  sleeves;  low,  dol- 
man armholes,  which  give  a  loose  tit; 
cross  cut  collars,  running  on  the  bias;  and 
horizontal  sleeves,  with  the  pelts  wrapped 
around  the  arm  rather  than  running  from 
shoulder  to  wrist. 


Patterns,  cut  out  ol  canvas,  are 
draped  on  Debra  Haber,  who 
guards  the  sable  sanctum  from 
behind  a  bulletproof  window.  It 
is  not  quite  true  that  one  size  fits 
all,  but  the  coats  can  easily  he 
adjusted.  The  Springers'  rare  private 
clients  come  in  early  in  the  process  tor  a 
canvas  fitting,  followed  late  in  the  process 
by  a  fur  fitting.  Otherwise,  if  you  want  a 
perfect  fit  off  the  rack,  you  will  have  to 
have  Debra's  measurements.  She  is  five 
feet  six  and  has  the  broad 
shoulders  a  coat  model  needs. 
"I've  been  here  nine  years,  and 
I  know  sable  and  how  to  wear 
it,"  she  says.  "Donald  and  Len- 
nie  taught  me  everything,  in- 
cluding how  to  model.  You  put 
on  a  sable  and  you  feel  like  a 
class  act — you  get  an  air  about 
you.  Now  all  the  buyers  only 
want  to  see  me  in  the  coats." 

As  the  patterns  are  refined 
further,  the  Springers  are  al- 
ready at  work  in  the  factory 
room.  The  furs  are  laid  along 
the  length  of  each  wall  on 
wooden  benches.  Father  takes 
one  side,  son  the  other.  (The 
only  personal  touches  here  are 
Donald's  many  Mets  memen- 
tos. It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  his 
existence  that  he  has  to  go  to 
Leningrad  in  July,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  baseball  season. ) 
In  the  center  of  the  room  are 
the  sewing  machines,  work- 
boards,  and  steam  irons  that 
the  Springers'  employees 
— men  and  women  from  Haiti, 
Greece,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Saint  Vincent — need  to  stitch 
the  coats. 

On  their  tables,  the  Sprin- 
gers stretch  out  the  skins  so 
that  they  can  see  everything 
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usable.  With  small,  neat  knives  they  open 
the  eyes  and  cut  oft  the  tails,  ears,  paws, 
m\A  am  waste  along  the  flank.  The  sc  raps 
will  be  sold  lot  trimmings,  cuffs,  hats,  and 
i  ollars.  Now  the  artists  know  exactly  how 
much  tin  they  have  to  work  with.  Their 
object  is  to  match  textures  and  colors  as 
closely  as  possible.  An  ordinary  turner 
would  simply  sew  one  skin  to  another,  but 
the  Springers  are  always  atter  the  extraor- 
dinary. What  will  eventually  look  like  one- 
skin  may  he  two  or  two  and  a  half,  and  will 
represent  one  stupe  in  a  coat  fifty  inches 
long.  To  get  this  one  "pure"  piece,  they 
have  to  cut  off  any  fur  that  is  even  slightly 
inconsistent.  This  may  entail  cutting  out  a 
bit  in  the  middle  of  a  skin  and  closing  the 
gash.  Leonard  and  Donald  mark  the  back 
of  the  skins  with  numbers  and  lines  so  that 
the  seamstress  will  know  where  each  cut 
has  to  he  made  and  closed.  (Though  the 
Springers  sometimes  cut,  they  never  sew. ) 
It  is  like  putting  together  an  extremely 
complicated  puzzle. 

On  the  inside  belly  of  each  fur,  women 
sew  fine  leather,  which  gives  an  added  sup- 
pleness to  the  coat,  making  it  look  soft  and 
deep.  Then  the  seams  are  closed  and 
banged  flat,  and  the  collar  is  sewn  on.  The 


Opposite:  Delrra  briefly  luxuriates  in  a  finished  coat.  Below 
Donakl  hangs  up  coats  reach  to  go  to  their  owners. 


furs  ate  tacked  onto  a  large  board  and 
(  becked  to  be  sure  there  is  enough  fur  for 
the  coat  being  constructed.  Once  again, 
ilu\  are  examined  for  imperfections.  Hav- 
ing passed  muster,  the  furs  are  dampened 
to  preserve  then  shape.  A  day  Liter,  when 
they  are  dry,  the  first  lining,  of  Japanese 
silk,  is  stitched  in  by  hand,  and  all  the 
edges  are  hand  taped.  The  coat  is  steam 
ironed  and  checked  again  on  the  model. 
Finally,  a  second,  thicker  silk  lining  is 
sewn  in  by  hand.  The  coat  is  finished — if 
Leonard  and  Donald  say  it  is.  If  they  aren't 
satisfied,  the  whole  garment  will  be  taken 
apart  and  started  again. 

The  Springers  are  hard  taskmasters,  hut 
no  one  in  the  shop  would  settle  for  working 
with  any  other  fur  or  for  any  other  design- 
er. Most  of  them  are  Springer  trainees. 
Irene  Petratos,  a  seamstress  who  has  been 
there  ten  years,  says  proudly,  "Sable  is  the 
finest  fur.  You  have  to  know  what  you  are 
doing.  You  must  work  with  it  delicately.  I 
must  watch  every  stitch."  Zaida  Figueroa, 
an  eight-years  veteran,  does  "setting  up," 
to  see  that  the  furs  for  each  coat  are  of 
equal  depth.  "I  love  this  work,"  she  says, 
smiling  broadly,  "but  you  are  never  fin- 
ished with  it.  You  always  see  the  possibility 
of  making  the  coat  even  more 
consistently  luscious." 

Creating  the  world's  most 
luxurious  coats  is  hard  work. 
There  are  no  long  lunches,  no 
gossiping,  no  drawn-out  meet- 
ings; only  brief,  focused  con- 
ferences about  how  to  deal 
most  artistically  with  each 
piece  of  sable.  After  that,  it's 
hunching  over  a  worktable  or 
sewing  machine  or  steam  iron 
for  hours  on  end,  with  fur  fly- 
ing in  your  hair  and  on  your 
clothes,  and  your  eyes  getting 
very,  very  weary.  Still,  there  is 
not  a  soul  in  the  factory  who 
doesn't  believe  in  the  glamour, 
doesn't  recognize  the  art,  isn't 
a  hit  in  awe  of  the  finished 
sable  coat,  which  shimmers  in 
its  mystic  way  even  under  the 
hrural  work  lights.  Donald 
Springer  has  been  around  long 
enough  to  become  jaded  but 
admits  simply,  "I  love  every- 
thing about  sable  coats,  from 
the  beginning,  in  Russia,  to 
the  end,  when  a  customer  slips 
one  on.  They  make  anyone 
beautiful."  □ 

Valerie  Gladstone,  the  former 
Valerie  Brooks,  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  Connoisseur. 
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SEATTLE  EPITOMIZES  THE  BEST  IN 
NEW  AMERICAN  COOKING 

BY  SCHUYLER  INGLE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRIAN  LEATART 


Winter  comes  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  cold  skies  the  color 
of  old  nickels,  and  light  rain  that  hangs  untallen  in  the  air  for  days 
on  end.  People  move  indoors  to  wait  it  out,  knowing  that  when 
spring  and  summer  do  arrive,  those  seasons  will  feel  like  a  just 
reward.  The  first  sign  of  relief  at  the  far  side  of  winter  will  not  be  a 
change  in  the  weather  or  a  lengthening  oi  the  days  so  much  as  it 
will  be  a  change  in  the  nature  of  things  to  eat,  the  arrival  of  deli- 
cacies peculiar  to  the  region. 

In  March  the  first  king  salmon  hit  the  Columbia  River.  Their 
red  flesh  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  fat  they  have  laid  on  in  the 
icy  North  Pacific  lends  the  meat  a  rich,  wild  flavor  capable  o( 
cleansing  a  palate  beginning  to  be  dulled  by  weeks  of  mostly 
home-canned  and  frozen  foods  and  the  almost  tasteless  produce 
imported  from  Mexico  and  California.  This  salmon  run  lasts 
three  weeks,  and  then  it  is  gone.  But  spring  by  now  isn't  far  off, 
and  with  it  all  the  abundant  provender  that  makes  the  Pacific 
Northwest  so  benignly  generous  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  Seattle  the  shift  in  seasons  is  the  most  visible  at  the  Pike 
Place  Market  when  the  truck  farmers — Italians,  Japanese,  Filipi- 
nos, and,  most  recently,  South- 
east Asians — reoccupy  the  low 
tables  they  had  abandoned  in 
winter.  They  show  up  with 
tiny,  white-skinned  new  pota- 
toes and  Chinese  mustard 
greens,  then  spinach,  broccoli, 
and  bok  choy.  By  the  time  the 
first  berries  have  ripened,  the 
mounds  of  asparagus  have  come 


Top:  Du  ,  igergren,  oyster 
farmer.  Left:  Bybee-Nims  Berry 
Farm.  Right:  Ling  cod,  king  sal- 
mon, geoduck,  yellow-eye  rock- 
fish,  razor  clams,  Shoalwater  Bay 
oysters,  Manila  clams,  crayfish. 
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Left:  Salad  of  goat  cheese,  wild  greens,  pansies,  nasturtiums, 

Johnny -jump-ups.  Right:  Veal  chop  with  red-currant  and  rosemary 

sauce,  baby  eggplant,  squash,  garlic  puree,  oyster  mushroom. 


Above  left:  Yellow-eye  rockfish  with  nasturtium-butter  sauce,  squash 

with  blossoms,  cauliflower,  purple  beans,  lamb's-quarters.  Right: 
Salmon  with  gooseberry -dill  sauce.  Below:  Salad  with  huckleberries. 


ON  THE  TOWN.  .. 

^  Cafe  Sport.  Located  at  the  north  end  or  the  Pike  Place  Market, 
Cafe  Sport  offers  a  stylish,  easygoing  dining  room  for  the  daily- 
changing  fare  from  the  kitchen  of  Tom  Douglas,  the  chef.  Sea- 
food is  the  specialty.  Average  dinner  ticket  without  liquor,  tip,  or 
tax  hovers  around  $10-$12.  2020  Western;  (206)  443-6000. 
Lunch  and  dinner,  Monday  through  Saturday.  All  major  cards. 
'•*=  Green  Lake  Grill.  Karl  Beckley  changes  his  menu  with  each 
season  and  then  offers  special  dishes  at  each  lunch  and  dinner 
according  to  what  looks  best  in  the  market.  His  work  has  helped 
shape  the  new  cuisine  of  Seattle.  Average  dinner  ticket  without 
liquor,  tax,  or  tip,  $10-$15.  7200  E.  Green  Lake  Drive  N.;  524- 
0365.  Lunch,  Monday  through  Friday;  dinner,  seven  days  a  week. 
All  cards. 

^  Restaurant  Le  Gourmand.  Rohin  Sanders  and  Bruce  Naftaly's 
small,  intimate  restaurant  is  reminiscent  of  the  dining  room  in  a 
European  country  inn.  The  fixed-price,  three-course  meal  re- 
flects the  best  of  Pacific  Northwest  food  products.  Fixed  price: 
$18.  425  N.W.  Market;  784-3463.  Dinner  only,  Wednesday 
through  Saturday.  Visa  and  Master  Card. 

*  Chez  Shea.  The  owner-chef,  Sandra  Shea,  and  her  chef  Mar- 
ianne Zdobysz  produce  elegant  four-course,  fixed-price  dinners  in 
their  small  restaurant,  overlooking  Puget  Sound.  Reservations 
are  essential.  Fixed  price:  $25.  94  Pike,  in  the  Pike  Place  Market; 
467-9990.  Dinner  daily,  6-10  P.M.  All  cards. 
V*  Rosellini's  Other  Place.  At  one  time,  this  was  the  single  high- 
end  restaurant  in  the  city,  eschewing  institutional  ingredients  for 
the  sentiments  of  les  freres  Troisgros.  The  menu  changes  season- 
ally and  is  particularly  strong  on  fish  and  game.  Average  dinner 
price  without  liquor,  tax,  or  tip,  $20— $28.  319  Union;  623-7340. 
Lunch,  Monday  through  Friday;  dinner,  Monday  through  Satur- 
day. All  cards. 

'-*=  Union  Bay  Cafe.  The  classically  oriented  chef  Steven  Stein- 
hock  is  one  of  the  city's  more  creative  cooks,  and  the  Union  Bay 
Cafe  has  a  casual,  neighborhood  air.  Average  dinner  price  with- 
out liquor,  tax,  or  tip,  $10-$13.  3505  N.E.  Forty-fifth;  527-8364. 
Dinner,  Tuesday  through  Saturday;  brunch  on  Sunday.  No  cards; 
checks  accepted. 

'•*=  Dominique's  Place.  The  Swiss-born  Dominique  Place,  who 
learned  to  cook  in  France,  is  the  best  saucier  in  the  city.  His  culi- 
nary tradition  is  distinctly  French;  his  ingredients,  the  best  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  A  marriage  made  in  heaven's  kitchen.  Aver- 
age dinner  without  liquor,  tax,  or  tip,  $25— $30.  1927  Forty-third 
E.;  329-6620.  Lunch  and  dinner,  daily;  brunch,  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  All  cards. 

...OUT  OF  TOWN 

Those  who  cannot  get  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  should  know  that 
at  least  some  of  its  tastes  can  come  to  them.  Restaurants  Unlim- 
ited, a  Seattle-based  corporation,  has  opened  Seattle-style  res- 
taurants up  and  down  the  West  Coast.  Their  names — Cutter,  in 
Santa  Monica;  Skate,  in  Berkeley;  the  Hall  Street  Bar  &.  Grill,  in 
Benetton,  Oregon — do  not  suggest  a  corporate  entity  lurking 
behind  the  operation.  Nor  does  the  food:  fresh  Oregon  scallops, 
Neah  Bay  ling  cod,  Alaskan  Copper  River  salmon,  Willapa  Bay 
oysters,  and  other  regional  specialties  (all  flown  in).  It  is  less 
sophisticated  fare  than  back  in  Seattle  and  aimed  at  a  younger 
audience,  but  the  formula  is  successful.  The  next  restaurant  to 
open  will  be  Stat,  in  Chicago;  another  is  slated  for  Minneapolis. 
After  that,  the  East  Coast.  George  Lang  predicts  that  in  five  years 
Restaurants  Unlimited  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  restaurant 
corporations  in  the  United  States. 


CONNOISSEUR 


Seattle — a  smaller  San  Francisco  without  the  affectation  and  excess — and  its  chefs:  Bruce  Naftaly  of  Restaurant  Le  Gourmand,  Karl 

Beckley  of  the  Green  Lake  Grill,  Tom  Douglas  of  the  Cafe  Sport. 


and  gone,  and  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  have  increased.  Their 
tables  are  covered  first  with  strawberries,  then  a  half  dozen  differ- 
ent varieties  of  raspberries,  as  well  as  bayberries,  gooseberries,  and 
red  and  black  currants.  Later  come  the  blueberries,  the  domestic 
and  wild  huckleberries,  and  the  blackberries.  Soon  enough,  the 
chanterelles  appear. 

James  Beard  always  felt  the  seasonal  stirrings  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  responded.  When  the  Seaside  peas  were  on  the 
vine  and  the  berries  were  coming  in  to  Fenton's  Farmers  Market, 
Beard  would  move  west  from  New  York  to  Gearhart,  Oregon,  to 
teach,  to  eat,  to  stroll  along  the  beach,  and  to  entertain  his  host  of 
friends.  He  kept  a  sign  above  the  patch  of  wild  strawberries  at  his 
rented  home  warning  away  the  neighboring  children.  "Beware!" 
it  read,  "Fraises  des  Bois." 

After-dinner  conversation  always  turned  to  food.  Sharon 
Kramis,  the  Seattle-based  restaurant  consultant  and 
Beard  protegee,  recalls  one  such  evening  five  years  ag<  >. 
"We  had  been  talking  about  the  good  life  we  have 
here,"  Kramis  says,  "and  I  asked  James  what  he  loved  most  about 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Without  pausing  to  think  he  answered, 
'The  fruit,  the  nuts,  the  razor  clams,  the  wild  mushrooms,  and  the 
black-bottom  pie.'  "  In  other  words,  he  knew,  long  before  the 
region  attracted  any  culinary  attention,  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west had  the  makings  of  a  gourmet's  paradise. 

By  July,  winter  is  a  thing  of  memory,  and  Seattle,  culinary  cen- 


ter of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  dines  outdoors,  whether  in  back- 
yards or  on  restaurant  decks  and  terraces.  Overused  food  words 
like  /resh  and  seasonal  have  a  special  significance  in  Seattle  when 
the  silver  and  the  sockeye  salmon  begin  to  appear  in  the  fish- 
mongers' shaved  ice.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  abundance  as  well 
ashy  mountains  and  water,  and  is  just  now  waking  up  to  the  excit- 
ing possibilities  of  food  preparation  and  dining. 

There  is  no  distinct  style  here,  as  one  might  speak  of  the  "(  'al- 
ifornia  cuisine"  that  Alice  Waters  spawned.  Nor  is  there  to  be 
found  the  ethnic-food  regionalism  so  easily  identified  in  New 
Orleans  and  Santa  Fe.  Instead,  what  is  emerging  is  a  natural  cross- 
pollination  of  the  best  of  new  American  culinary  sentiments — 
the  preference  tor  fresh  ingredients  imaginatively  prepared — 
with  Asian  influences  that  has  helped  to  create  a  special  Pacific- 
Rim  culture. 

"To  think  of  Seattle  in  terms  of  culinary  style  is  premature," 
says  the  New  York-based  food  consultant  and  columnist  Barbara 
Kafka.  "Rather,  it  is  an  exciting  presence."  Echoing  Kafka's  sen- 
timents, the  restaurateur  and  consultant  C  ieorge  Lang  calls  Seat- 
tle one  of  the  six  most  exciting  restaurant  cities  in  the  United 
States.  "Seattle,"  Lang  says,  "isn't  so  much  experiencing  a  culi- 
nary renaissance  as  it  is  a  culinary  nascence.  Then  there  is  the 
setting,  the  quality  of  light — these  things  are  fantastic.  The 
people  aren't  just  friendly  but  open  and  decent,  and  you  feel  it.  It 
all  adds  up.  It's  like  a  smaller  version  of  San  Francisco  without  the 
excesses  or  the  Continental  affectations." 
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THIS  IS  A  CITY  WITH 
AN  AWAKENING  PALATE,  NOT  A  1ADED  CYNICAL  PALATE. 


What  Lang  >..ilN  the  "palate  revolution"  is  only  now  showing 
signs  ot  robust  health  in  Seattle.  Ten  years  ago  no  one  grew  mus 
scls  or  the  more  unusual  varieties  ol  oysters.  The  market  tor  them 
Simply  didn't  exist.  Si  ,1 1  lops  were  imported  I  torn  the  Fast  Coast, 
not  harvested  in  Oregon  waters.  Salmon  was  taken  tor  granted. 
I  lalibut,  squid,  ling  cod,  the  various  rockfish:  little  of  this  seafood 
was  treated  with  the  loving  <.  ate  it  re*,  eives  today.  Winter  gardens 
resplendent  with  kale  and  mdche  and  mizuna  were  unheard  ot. 
Wild  mushrooms  were  something  that  wild-mushroom  hunters 
secretly  collected,  cooked,  and  loved;  and  those  hunters  were 
thought  to  he  rather  strange  people. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  diner  here  was  lucky  to  rind  a  sauce  not 
made  from  institutional  ingredients.  Five  years  ago,  that 
hegan  to  change,  and  the  change  has  been  dramatic. 
Today, old  Filipino  truck  tanners  who  have  been  selling 
their  spinach  and  broccoli  in  the  Tike  Street  Market  tor  the  last 
titr\  years  suddenly  otter  nasturtium  tlowers  tor  salad.  The 
demand  comes  from  Seattle  diners  who  have  been  introduced  to 
new  tastes  in  adventuresome  restaurants  and  then  have  looked  tor 
the  more  unusual  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  marketplace.  This  is 
a  city  with  an  awakening  palate,  not  a  jaded,  cynical  palate. 

"Food  producers  educate  the  chefs — guys  like  me — to  try  new 
things,"  says  Karl  Beckley  ot  the  Green  Lake  Grill.  "A  restaurant 
can  survive  in  this  city  serving  regional  ingredients  without  using 
that  as  a  gimmick.  And  the  consumers  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  the  raw  ingredients  and  experiment  with  them  at  home  if 
they  like  what  they  have  tried  here."  Having  developed  dishes 
like  salmon  with  orange  and  tarragon  butter;  chicken  in  a  sauce  of 
local  crayfish;  and  grilled  bluefin  tuna  that  has  been  marinated  in 
sake,  tamari,  ginger,  lemon,  and  garlic,  Karl  Beckley  is  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Seattle's  emerging  culinary  style.  A  young  father  at 
that:  he  just  had  his  thirty-second  birthday. 

Beckley  is  an  important  element  in  a  food  network  that  is 
undergoing  a  fundamental  transformation — in  the  restaurants, 
on  the  farms,  in  the  home  kitchens,  and  in  the  markets  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Not  only  are  small  fruit  growers  supplying 
Seattle  restaurants  with  the  likes  of  red,  white,  and  black  cur- 
rants; they  are  also  planting  antique  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  and 
quince  with  the  full  confidence  that  by  the  time  those  specialty 
fruits  mature  as  a  crop  there  will  he  a  ready  market  for  them. 

"I  am  the  direct  beneficiary  of  Seattle's  excitement  over  food, " 
says  Barbara  Kafka:  "the  cold-water  crayfish,  the  king  salmon,  the 
Manila  clams,  those  wonderful  Pinot  Noirs,  theOlympia  and  the 
Shoalwater  oysters.  As  Seattle  changes,  so  too  will  New  York, 
because  a  city  like  New  York  can't  grow  without  that  kind  of 
input,  that  agricultural  infusion." 

Bruce  Naftaly  and  Robin  Sanders,  the  owner-chets  of  Restau- 
rant Le  Gourmand,  have  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  other  two 
people  with  the  educating  of  Seattle's  palate.  For  the  eight  years 
they  have  cooked  in  Seattle,  they  have  sought  to  establish  direct 
ties  between  producers  of  top-quality  food  and  the  restaurant. 
"There  are  advantages  to  working  in  a  less-sophisticated  market," 
Naftaly  explains.  "It  has  been  easier  to  set  up  a  corner  here  and  do 
what  we  like  while  not  getting  caught  up  in  the  culinary  trendi- 

Opposite:  Naftaly' s  peach  and  geranium  sorbet. 


nessyou  see  in  other  places  all  around  the  country  these  days.  All 
too  often  you  find  chefs  straining  for  exotic  variety .  I  lere,  Robin 
and  1  seek  out  the  particular  huckleberry,  the  spec  ific  wild  mush- 
room, the  special  duck,  the  wind-dried  salmon,  not  for  some  fan- 
ciful, obscure  reason  but  because  they  make  food  taste  u.'-x^l  and 
in  Seattle  that  builds  clientele." 

The  Nattaly-Sanders  signature  dishes  it  Restaurant  Le  Gour- 
mand, depending  on  the  season,  include  duck  with  a  black-cur- 
rant sauce,  broiled  salmon  with  gooseberry  and  dill  sauce,  rack  of 
lamb  with  chestnut  and  pear  sauce,  and  mussels  in  lovage  mayon- 
naise with  a  pea  garnish.  In  earliest  spring  these  chefs  break 
through  the  flavor  doldrums  of  the  winter  season  with  rhubarb 
sorbet  served  with  rhubarb  compote.  When  the  first  of  the  tree- 
ripened  Yakima  peaches  appear,  they  are  likely  to  experiment 
with  peach  and  rose  geranium  sorbet. 

"When  1  think  ot  the  region,"  Naftaly  says,  "1  think  ot  climate. 
Bee  ause  of  the  climate  and  because  ol  the  geography,  the  proxim- 
ity to  water,  we  have  the  seafood,  the  berries,  the  mushrooms, 
and  the  ability  to  grow  almost  anything.  It's  one  thing  to  study 
Jane  Grigson's  hooks  on  fruits  and  vegetables  for  a  sense  of  his- 
tory, but  it's  another  to  try  and  find  what  she  writes  about.  But 
here  we  can  grow  it.  I've  planted  my  own  quince.  I  can  find  Cox's 
orange  pippin  apples  as  well." 

Tom  Douglas,  the  chef  at  Cafe  Sport,  though  a  transplant  from 
Baltimore,  imparts  the  same  sense  of  geography,  of  place.  He  has 
come  to  know  Seattle  as  a  Pacific  Rim  city.  The  Asian  influences 
in  his  new  American  cooking  are  as  natural  and  as  native  as  the 
Pacific  Northwest  rain.  His  geoduck  sauteed  with  Chinese  sau- 
sage and  black  beans  is  enlightened  but,  in  Seattle,  not  unex- 
pected. The  same  dish  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  like  Los  Angeles  or 
New  York  would  run  the  risk  of  seeming  as  real  as  a  movie  set,  a 
thing  of  imaginative  flash,  not  of  sound,  creative  substance  draw- 
ing on  the  essence  of  place. 

Pacific  Rim  cuisine,"  Douglas  says,  "makes  use  of  whatever 
is  around,  right  here.  It's  immediate.  It  takes  advantage  of 
the  fresh  ingredients  with  light  cooking.  It's  aimed  at 
people  who  care  about  food  and  the  way  things  taste." 
Douglas  is  just  as  likely  to  produce  a  piece  ot  grilled  lin^  cod 
enhanced  with  a  jalapeno-plum  sauce  as  he  is,  in  late  tall  and  early 
winter,  to  serve  venison  grilled  with  juniper  berries. 

Here,  in  November,  the  consolation  tor  having  only  as  a  mem- 
ory the  taste  of  summer's  first  Puget  Beauty  strawberry  is  the  oyster 
that  with  the  turning  ot  the  weather  from  moderate  to  rude  has 
grown  crisp  and  sweet.  Shoalwater  Bay  oysters,  grown  for  the 
half-shell  trade,  appear  from  the  coast.  The  rich,  buttery  Kuma- 
motos  arrive  from  Oregon.  Locally  grown  versions  of  the  Belon 
flat  oyster  are  trucked  down  from  Westcott  Bay,  oft  the  San  Juan 
Islands;  and  Duane  Fagergren  conies  to  Seal  i  le  w  ith  riie  first  load 
of  the  tiny  Olympia  oyster,  the  only  trui  >'.~id  a  delicacy 

beyond  compare.  Next  there's  December  to  a  ere  on  the 

Pacific  Rim:  the  opening  for  the  ocean  season  on  Dungenesscrab. 
Then,  fresh  cracked  crab  in  black-hear  :\'^u  then  come 

the  winter  doldrums,  when  the  |  getting  ready 

for  the  glories  of  spring.  I  ] 


Schuyler  Ingle  is  the  food  edit  i  ekly  in  Seattle. 
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NO  DOUBT 
ABOUT 


REDOUTE 


Here's  a  challenge  tor  great  and  rich  art 
museums  or  private  collectors.  Which  one 
of  you  is  willing  to  spend  between,  say,  five 
and  eight  million  dollars  to  acquire — and 
to  keep  intact  for  mankind-  -one  of  the 
world's  finest  masterpieces? 

On  the  twentieth  of  November,  Sothe- 
by's in  New  York  is  selling  a  one-of-a-kind 
series  of  468  watercolors,  all  painted  on 
vellum,  bound  in  sixteen  volumes,  and  all 
in  prime  condition.  These  are  the  original 
watercolors  created  by  history's  most  ac- 
complished botanical  watercolorist,  Pi- 
erre-Joseph Redoute,  tor  the  empress 
Josephine  between  the  years  1802  and 
1814  and,  after  her  death,  tor  her  son,  the 
prince  Eugene  de  Beauharnais.  They  are 
the  renowned  original  paintings  tor  Les  Li- 
liacees,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books 
ever  printed. 

Few  flowers  are  more  brilliant,  subtle, 
ephemeral,  or  fragile  than  those  of  the  lily 
family.  Redoute  promised  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  "record  the  impact  and  the  varied 
nuances  that  we  admire  in  these  flowers." 
He  succeeded  and,  in  the  attempt,  almost 
equaled  Albrecht  Diirer. 

With  the  gentlest  touch  of  wash  com- 
bined with  an  infallible  sureness  of  line, 
Redoute  transformed  these  plants,  which 


sprout  and  bloom  in  the  blink  of  an  eye, 
into  a  compelling  gallery  of  enduring 
botanical  monuments.  As  you  turn  the 
pages,  you  confront  colors  and  hues  of 
such  stunning  poetry  that  you  muttet  to 
yourself,  "This  can't  be  true!"  But  true  it 
is,  tor,  as  he  pledged  to  do,  Redoute  re- 
corded the  flowers  "with  all  the  fidelity 
that  science  can  desire." 

Thank  goodness,  he  went  beyond  sci- 
ence. In  each  watercolor,  Redoute,  with 
an  all-encompassing  and  often  witty  eye, 
noted  delightful  irregularities  and  blem- 
ishes— the  most  minute  bruises  or  cuts  or 
barely  visible  evidence  ot  what  must, 
assuredly,  be  only  premature  withering.  In 
some  paintings  he  frivolously  curled  stems 
and  petals  so  as  to  force  nature  into  rococo 
discipline.  In  most,  certain  details  were 
drawn  in  pencil,  a  clever  toil  that  makes 
the  radiant  colors  explode. 

Sotheby's  has  been  instructed  by  the 
private  trust  that  owns  this  world-class 
treasure  to  try  to  sell  the  set  intact.  It  not, 
then  the  auction  house  will  sell  the  paint- 
ing one  by  one.  This  masterpiece  is  worth 
saving  intact.  Hey,  big  spenders — you 
Gettys,  you  Hammers,  you  Mellons,  you 
yet-unheard-of  civic-minded  art  lovers — 
step  forward!  — Thomas  Hoving 
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CONNOISSEUR 
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Lilium  pumilum  (dwarj  his) 


># 


< 


Musa  paradisiaca. 


Iris  pallida  (pale  iris). 


Above:  Ins  spuria  (natural  iris).  Below.  Amaryllis  Josephine.  Amaryllis  vittata  (striped). 
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ENT  MAGIC 

BOROBUDUR,  THE  1,160-YEAR-OLD  BUDDHIST  MONUMENT  IN  JAVA, 


NOW  SUPERBLY  RESTORED 


BY  SUZANNE  ST.  ALBANS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FARRELLGRMtt 
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Theclimh  to  the  summit  ol  Borobu 
dur,  rho  great  ninth-century  Bud- 
dhist monument  in  central  Java, 
is  extremely  steep.  In  spite  o(  this, 
the  lirst  thm^  you  do,  as  .1  West- 
erner,  when  you  arrive  is  race  i>> 
the  top  as  fast  as  youi  age,  the  height  of  the 
equatorial  sun,  and  the  amount  oi  vol 
canic  ash  and  dust  in  the  air  will  allow. 
Some  ot  the  steps  are  so  high  that  you 
almost  hit  your  chin  with  your  knees  as  you 
toil  upward.  Once  you've  made  it  to  the 
topmost  terrace  and  shaken  the  sweat 
drops  oft  your  eyelashes,  you  are  in  tor  an 
experience  that  will  haunt  you  tor  the  rest 
of  your  days.  From  this  level  there  is  no 
view  ot  the  ground  at  all.  Nothing  hut  sky, 
misty,  rocky  heights,  and  a  belching  vol- 
cano in  the  distance.  You  teel  suspended 
in  space,  as  it  seeing  the  world  from  a  flying 
saucer  about  to  dart  oft  into  infinity. 

Before  I  left  Europe,  a  tnend  who  knows 
the  East  well  said,  "And  when  you  get  to 
the  top,  if  you  teel  you're  floating  away 
into  the  sky,  don't  discount  it.  The  monu- 
ment was  built  that  way  to  help  pilgrims 


believe  they're  ascending  spiritually,  the 
closer  they  get  to  the  top.  It's  a  cunning 
device — a  trick  of  the  builders."  The  sen- 
sation ot  suspension  in  space  increases  as 
you  walk  around  the  colossal  dome  at  the 
top.  There  seems  to  be  no  connection  with 
the  planet  below  at  all.  It  feels  like  padding 
about  among  the  clouds. 

From  up  here,  you  are  seeing  another 
world.  Merapi,  the  "fire  mountain,"  soars 
in  the  northeast  over  9,000  feet  high,  putt- 
ing out  clouds  of  atomic  proportions  high 
into  the  murky  sky.  His  twin,  Merbabu,  is 
quiescent.  All  around  the  horizon,  a  range 
of  mountains  encloses  the  Kedu  plain;  in 
its  center  stands  Rorobudur. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  see  it:  either 
from  its  topmost  terrace  or  from  the  air. 
There  is  no  other  view  of  if,  least  of  all 
from  the  ground.  Approaching  by  road, 
you  come  around  the  last  bend,  and  there 
it  crouches,  the  greatest  Buddhist  shrine  in 


g   From  the  ground,  Borobudur  looks  like  some 

1  huge,  sleepy  porcupine,  but  when  you  reach  its 

2  summit  (left)  you  are  suspended  m  space. 
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To  get  to  Borobudur,  take  an  international  flight  to  Djakarta,  a  domestic  flight  tt>  Jogjakarta, 
and  thence  a  bus  or  hired  car  to  the  chandi. 


the  Southern  Hemisphere,  completed  in 
A.D.  824,  ^00  years  older  than  Chartres, 
and,  trankly,  not  much  to  look  at.  Low, 
squat,  and  dumpy,  it  broods  over  the  plain 
like  some  huge  porcupine  dozing  the  day 
away,  with  all  its  prickles  standing  straight 
up  in  the  air,  and  its  glorious,  soaring  sum- 
mit quite  invisible  from  this  level. 

Covered  with  rampaging  |ungle 
growth,  Borobudur  had  been  lying 
fur  centuries  beneath  tons  of  dust, 
ash,  and  general  volcanic  bric-a- 
brac.  Efforts  made  in  the  last  cen- 
tury to  clear  away  the  debris  did 
more  harm  than  good  by  exposing  the 
naked  stone  structure  to  the  savage  rains  of 
the  monsoon.  Attacked  from  without  by 
the  elements,  from  within  by  trapped 
moisture  escaping  through  the  porous 
stone,  and  rocked  by  earthquakes,  the 
building  was  in  a  sorry  state  of  dilapidation 
by  midtwentieth  century. 

Ir  was  Dr.  R.  Soekmono,  the  Indone- 


sian archaeologist,  who  in  1968  proposed 
restoring  Borobudur.  His  government  ap- 
proached UNESCO,  which  had  recently 
proved  the  feasibility  of  such  massive  res- 
cue operations  at  Abu  Simbel.  The  re- 
sponse was  enthusiastic.  Twenty-seven 
countries  contributed  $25  million,  and, 
for  the  second  time  in  the  monument's  his- 
tory, an  army  of  workmen  assembled. 

Deep  surgery  was  required.  The  whole 
building  was  taken  to  pieces,  every  single 
stone  and  statue  numbered  and  removed 
to  another  area,  an  operation  entirelv — 
and  mercifully — controlled  by  computer. 
In  the  shade  of  palm-thatch  shelters,  the 
stones,  statues,  and  carvings,  whose  faces 
had  been  nibbled  away  by  lichen,  moss, 
and  algae,  were  washed  and  brushed  with 
devoted  patience  and  care.  After  a  final 
spraying  with  fungicides,  the  stones  were 
returned  to  their  appointed  places,  but  not 
before  the  top  of  the  inadequate  little  hill 
that  had  been  the  monument's  original 
base  was  covered  with  a  heavy  waterproof 


and  earrhquake-resistant  mantle  of  con- 
crete slabs,  and  an  extensive  drainage 
system  installed.  The  gigantic  salvage  op- 
eration, a  saga  in  itself,  took  ten  year-  to 
complete,  and  though  the  reconsecration 
ceremonv  was  held  in  the  rainy  season  of 
1983,  the  «ods  decreed  a  day  of  brilliant 
sunshine. 

Borobudur  is  officially  described  nor  as  a 
temple,  containing  an  enclosed  space  for 
the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity,  but  as 
a  chandi,  open  to  the  skies  in  every  one  of 
its  manv  galleries.  In  this,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  it  is  unique,  a  complete  break 
with  traditional  religious  monuments  of  its 
time.  Some  scholars  call  it  a  stupa,  a  sym- 
bol of  Buddhism:  a  square,  a  dome,  and  a 
pinnacle.  Legend  says  that  when  Buddha 
was  about  to  die  he  asked  that  his  ashes  be 
buried  in  a  stupa;  to  explain  what  that  was 
he  folded  his  tunic  in  a  square,  placed  his 
inverted  begging  bowl  on  top,  and  finished 
oft  with  his  walking  stick.  Whether  Boro- 
budur is  indeed  a  stupa  remains  unclear, 
but  the  stupa  model  is  reproduced  on  vari- 
ous scales  all  over  the  building,  notably  in 
the  top  dome. 

Constant  volcanic  eruptions  are  to 
blame  tor  its  unimpressive  appearance  at 
ground  level.  The  hill  it  stands  on  must 
once  have  been  much  higher  than  it  is 
now,  but  the  nonstop  downpour  of  dust 
from  heaven,  the  millions  of  tons  of  lava 
pounding  down  the  rivers  and  the  flanks  of 
the  volcanoes  have  raised  the  land,  bury- 
ing the  hill  almost  to  the  chandi's  base.  A 
drawing  made  in  1814  shows  Borobudur 
crowning  the  summit  of  a  hill  so  high  that 
its  base  doesn't  appear  in  the  picture — 
proof  that  even  in  recent  years  the  vol- 
canic plain  has  risen  amazingly.  There 
have  been  sixteen  disastrous  volcanic 
eruptions  since  1587,  the  latest  in  1973. 
Benign  eruptions  like  that  of  1984  occur 
every  three  or  tour  years.  Without  the  high 
pedestal  ot  its  hill,  Borobudur  can  no  lon- 
ger represent  the  intention  ot  its  builders. 

To  trv  to  get  an  overall  picture  ot  the 
entire  stage  before  going  back  to  study  the 
chandi  more  carefully,  one  morning  just 
before   sunrise   I   scrambled   up   Mount 


As  the  pi/grim  moves  upward  through  the  roofless  galleries  of  the  great    chandi,  he  observes  a  lengthy  moralizing  cartoon  strip 
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Urang,  whose  peak  soars  J, 000  feel  into 
charcoal  colored  clouds.  A  few  miles  away 
from  the  volcano,  it  is  pari  of  the  general 
complex  oi  Merapi,  Merbabu,  and  the  rest 
ol  the  boisterous  brotherhood.  I  leated  In 
the  underground  furnace,  the  whole  area 
was  hastily  abandoned  by  its  usual  inhabi- 
tants early  in  |une,  just  before  I  arrived. 
Now  there  wasn't  a  lizard,  an  insect,  or 
even  a  bird  to  be  seen  or  heard.  As  1  toiled 
up  the  mountain,  1 i  ould  see  no  more  than 
,i  few  lean,  avid  leeches  hanging  in  the 
trees,  hoping  foi  passing  prey.  Steam  and 
dust  rose  from  every  pore  in  the  ground, 
and  the  silen<  e  was  spooky. 

By  the  rime  1  reached  the  top,  with 
scorched  eyeballs  and  rattling 
lungs,  the  sky  was  beginning  ro 
glow  with  a  huge,  dark  bruise  that 
slowly  spread  over  the  heavy  dust 
cloud;  hit  to  my  amazement,  this 
sun  was  rising  in  the  north.  Gradually  I 
began  to  realize  it  wasn't  the  sun  at  all  but 
the  tip  of  the  volcano,  throwingup  its  eon- 
tents  like  some  gigantic  tumor  on  the 
earth's  surface,  heaving  out  the  planer's 
blood  and  guts.  Minutes  later,  the  clouds 
in  the  east  started  to  turn  a  liyht  geranium 
red,  signaling  a  normal  sunrise,  though 
producing  a  strange,  majestic  outer-space 
kind  of  show,  with  its  halo  oi  chummy 
dust,  smoldering  as  it  each  particle  were  lir 
by  an  inner  tire.  But  of  the  ground  below, 
on  which  1  had  hoped  to  read  the  topogra- 
phy ot  the  sire,  nothing  was  to  he  seen. 

The  buildup  in  volcanic  ash  on  the 
plain  is  probably  some  sixty-five  teet  high. 
Some  experts  are  convinced  that  in  the 
jungle,  deep  down  in  all  this  dust,  lies  a 
prodigiously  wealthy  royal  city,  the  capital 
ot  the  ruling  dynasty  at  the  time  the  chandi 
was  built.  One  believes  that  the  palace 
complex  was  built  to  the  northeast  ot  Bo- 
robudur,  but  this  seems  improbable,  tor  it 
would  place  the  city  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  volcano's  lethal  tire. 

After  tramping  around  the  Kedu  plain 
tor  several  days,  and  driving  all  over  it, 
scrutinizing  new  and  ancient  maps,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  town  is  buried  beneath 


tons  ot  soil  at  the  southern  toot  ot  Mount 
Urang.  I  here,  where  the  village  ot  Kali 
urang  now  stands  on  the  banksol  the  river, 
in  the  relative  shelter  ot  the  mountain  I 
fruitlessly  scaled  at  dawn.  1  believe  that 
the  ninth-century  capital,  with  all  its  trea- 
sures, w.uis  to  he  discovered.  The  houses, 
even  the  palace,  both  probably  ot  timber, 
would  have  rotted  long  <\v,o,  hut  the  enor- 
mous wealth  ot  one  ot  Indonesia's  richest 


dynasties  must  have  left   some  traces. 

I  0(  al  people  have  a  convinc  ing  expla- 
nation lor  the  chandlS  unions  site.  I  was 
told  ot  a  sacred  stone  that  had  stood  on 
Borobudur's  hill,  where  the  ashes  ot  kmys 
and  holy  men  were  buried  from  time 
immemorial.  Very  likely  the  sacred  stone 
ot  Borobudur  is  a  racial  memory,  handed 
down  over  three  millennia,  and  it  seems 
plain  to  me  that   the  reason  this  made 


( )n  the  chandi's  base,  the  life  of  unregenerate  humanity  appears  m  Rabelaisian  scenes.  As 
the  pilgrim  ascends,  man  is  seen  casting  off  his  baser  instincts  u>  reach  enlightenment. 


i 


Though  there  arc  thousands  of  figures,  there  is  no  monotony,  so  spontaneous,  natura 


aried  are  their  attitudes. 


quate,  unstable  little  hill  was  chosen  as  the 
chandi's  base  was  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  holy  old  stone. 

An  inscription  suggests  that  from 
the  second  halt  of  the  eighth 
century  A.  P.  a  powerful  Buddhist 
dyi  asty,  the  Sailendras,  ruled  in 
western  Java.  Though  some  be- 
lieve they  originated  in  India  or 
Cambodia,  most  ot  the  local  population 
claim  that  they  came  from  Sumatra.  One 
theory  suggests  that  the  first  king  to  rule  in 
central  Java  was  a  Buddhist  Sailendra  who 
married  a  Hindu  pruuos.  After  his  time, 
Buddhism  reigned  supreme. 

The  Sailendras  probably  accumulated 
the  wealth  needed  to  build  the  enormous 
chandi  through  trade  with  Indian  mer- 
chants on  their  way  to  China.  The 
Romans,  greedy  for  the  silk  they  believed 
grew  on  trees  in  long,  flowing  strands,  had 
.'stablished  a  trading  line  through  the 
plains  ot  southern  India.  Fleets  ot  Indian 
merchant  ships  were  then  propelled  by 
monsoons  through  the  Straits  ot  Malacca 
down  to  the  Java  Sea;  and  there  they 
stopped,  on  the  island's  north  coast,  to 
wait  tor  the  trade  winds  to  blow  them  to 
the  end  ot  the  journey,  the  south  coast  o\ 
present-day  Vietnam.  These  merchants, 
who  had  been  knocking  around  the  islands 
for  centuries,  were  the  hrst  to  bring  Indian 
culture  and  Hindu  precepts  to  lava. 
There,  while  waiting  tor  the  wind,  they 
founded  colonies,  married  local  girls,  and 
set  up  Hindu  shrines.  Traveling  tar  inland, 
up  and  down  the  rivers,  they  hunted  for 
bargains — silver,  spices,  and  perhaps  some 
ot  the  famous  Javanese  singing  birds  tor  the 
Chinese  emperor's  court.  On  the  return 
trip  to  Java,  during  another  king  wait,  they 
traded  furs,  ceramics,  lacquer,  mirrors, 
carved  jade,  and  ivory  tor  local  g<  iads. 

This  thriving  trade  was  a  gift  from  the 
gods  to  the  kings  ot  central  Java,  and  it 
footed  the  bills  tor  Borohudur.  With  the 
enormous  fortune  the  Sailendras  amassed, 
they  could  afford  the  best  architects, 
mathematicians,  and  master  carvers,  most 
ot  whom  came  from  India.  Sla\  e  labor  was 


conscripted  locally.  Inexhaustible  supplies 
of  the  stone  to  be  used,  andesite,  came 
pouring  out  of  the  volcanoes.  Cut  on  the 
spot,  it  was  carried  up  the  hill  by  men  who 
probably  had  nothing  but  their  own  hands 
and  their  iron  souls  to  do  it  with.  This 
enormous  company,  100,000  strong,  set- 
tled down  at  the  foot  ot  the  hill,  and 
around  them,  over  rive  generations,  grew  a 
bustling  encampment,  ot  which  multitu- 
dinous remains — pots,  pans,  artifacts, 
coins,  jewelry,  instruments — must  be  bur- 
ied around  the  monument's  base. 

Construction  ot  the  chandi  was  com- 


BOTH  SITTERS  AND 

ARTISTS  SEEM  SPIRITUALLY 

EAR  ADVANCED. 


pleted  in  A. P.  824  atter  more  than  halt  a 
century  ot  unimaginable  toil  and  implaca- 
ble determination.  With  its  blazing  dome 
and  its  brightly  colored  Buddhas,  decora- 
tions, and  carved  friezes,  the  gigantic 
chandi,  all  ot  375  teet  square  and  over  100 
teet  in  height,  must  have  been  a  stupen- 
dous spectacle.  The  consecration  probably 
rook  place  on  the  W'aisak  Feast,  at  tull 
moon  in  June,  still  celebrated  in  Java, 
when  torch-bearing  processions  ot  monks 
and  nuns  in  saffron  robes  and  white  saris 
meander  through  the  night  in  wordless 
prayer,  slowly  winding  their  way  up 
through  the  nine  galleries,  to  arrive  at  sun- 
rise at  the  top  stupa.  There  they  drape  the 
statues  with  flowers  and  herbs  and  shroud 
them  in  clouds  ot  incense. 

The  staggering  achievements  of  the  Sai- 
lendras in  central  Java,  their  prosperity, 
their  magnificent  confidence,  were  to  last 
only  about  a  hundred  years.  In  spire  of 
Mount  Urang's  protection,  in  930  the  pal- 
ind  the  gigantic  stupa  disappeared 
overnight  in  a  volcanic  explosion  ot  Kra- 
katoan  proportions.  It  was,  s,i\s  a  stone 
inscription,  "the  end  of  a  kingdom  as  the 
result  ot  a  natural  disaster." 


There  are  many  theories  about  the  pur- 
pose ot  the  chandi  and  the  origin  ot  its 
name.  Since  the  foundations  ot  a  monas- 
ters have  been  found  close  by,  it  may  have 
been  a  training  center  tor  monks  and 
priests,  and  it  was  certainly  a  great  draw  tor 
holy  men  and  humble  pilgrims  as  well, 
who  came  from  all  over  Southeast  Asia. 
This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the 
probable  derivation  ot  the  name  Borohu- 
dur, from  the  Sanskrit  word  vihara  (grad- 
ually changing  to  byhara,  then  bara), 
meaning  monastery,  andbudur,  hill,  in  old 
Javanese — hence,  monastery  on  the  hill. 

Although  the  architects  and  artists  were 
very  likely  Indian,  nothing  like  the  fin- 
ished article  had  ever  been  seen  in  their 
own  land.  The  artistic  genius  ot  the  Java- 
nese rulers  was  already  so  highly  developed 
that  they  unwittingly  produced  an  alto- 
gether homegrown  work  of  art.  Hundreds 
of  learned  papers  have  been  written  about 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  Borohudur,  and 
there  are  even  more  theories,  but  all  agree 
on  one  point.  The  shrine  represents  the 
journey  of  the  human  mind  from  the  lite  of 
the  senses  to  the  exalted  and  rarefied  world 
of  the  spirit.  It  has  been  described  as  "a 
symbol  of  the  universe  according  to  Bud- 
dhist cosmology,"  a  complicated  pyramid 
built  up  in  layers  ot  square  and  round  ter- 
races, crowned  by  the  stupa  of  infinity. 

Apart  from  the  free-floating  effect  pro- 
duced by  its  special  construction,  the  chan- 
di was  also  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  man- 
Jala — a  prayer  symbol  designed  according 
to  strict  rules,  to  be  used  as  an  aid  to  med- 
itation. The  word  mandala  comes  from 
Sanskrit  and  means  a  circle,  though  it  can 
just  as  well  be  represented  by  a  circle 
enclosing  a  square.  Both  shapes  are  used  in 
Borohudur:  the  square  tor  the  lower  ter- 
races, the  circle  tor  the  top  platforms. 

Buddhism,  which  began  as  a  spiritual 
technique  tor  releasing  the  self  from  pain 
and  suffering,  gradually  developed  a  more 
altruistic  outlook  and  became  known  as 
Mahavana.  Buddha  achieved  enlighten- 
ment at  the  age  ot  thirty-five.  Then,  in- 
stead ot  accepting  Nirvana — absolute 
nonexistence  tor  himself — he  turned  away 
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The  carvings,  oj  a  matchless  aesthetk  quality,  give  an  impressive  lesson  in  harmony,  serenity,  and  perfect  happiness. 


from  Ins  great  reward  in  order  to  help  and 
tea<  h  others,  vowing  to  refuse  total  release 
until  the  smallest  grain  of  sand,  the  last 
blade  of  grass  had  reached  enlightenment. 
This  deliberate  self  sacrifice  brings  Ma 
h.u  ana  Buddhism  closer  to  the  ideaoi  lo\  e 
in  the(  Ihristian  sense  than  any  other  East- 
ern religion.  Buddhists  call  it  compassion, 
but  it  all  comes  to  the  same  in  the  end. 

Those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  the 
worthv  aim  of  "salvation  lor  the  many"  are 
known  as  Bodhisattvas.  To  help  them  in 
this  thankless  task,  gods  and  goddesses 
began  to  materialize  somewhere  along  the 
line.  From  then  on,  Mahayana  became  a 


religion,  with  a  set  of  rules,  an  established 
morality,  and  a  hierarchy  of  divinities. 
The  carvings  and  statues  that  decorate  the 
chandi  from  hot  torn  to  top  are  a  complex 
explanation  of  Mahayana  Buddhism. 

The  journey  upward,  moving  clock 
wise,  begins  at  the  chandi's  base,  the  "hid- 
den toot."  From  here,  the  summit  ismvisi- 
ble,  the  end  of  the  journey  unknown.  This 
is  the  level  of  Cause  and  Effect,  where  the 
life  of  an  unregenerate  humanity  is  por- 
trayed in  all  its  ^ood  and  had  aspects.  The 
scenes  are  full  of  earthy,  Rahelaisian  heart- 
iness, and  the  figures  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en are  coarse,  often  brutal.  However,  ex- 


cept tor  a  tew  panels  lett  exposed  on  the 
southeast  conier,  the  carvings  on  this  level 
are  covered  up  by  .1  bastion  of  stone  and 
have  keen  from  the  start,  tor  the  building 
had  already  begun  to  slide  and  sag  before  it 
was  finished.  This  buttress  was  taken  down 
in  the  1890s  so  that  the  carvings  could  he 
recorded  and  photographed,  after  which 
the  supporting  wall  was  replaced  to  stave 
ott  a  catastrophic  collapse. 

Next  come  tour  great  stone  terraces, 
each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  up 
which  the  pilgrim  moves  between  rootless, 
narrow  corridors.  Nothing  is  visible  hut 
the  sky  above  and  the  walls  and  balus- 


Above  the  terraces,  hundreds  of  seated  Buddhas  nest,  each  in  his  men  niche  crowned  with  a 


either  side,  lined  with  over  three 
miles  of  delicate,  superb  stone  carvings. 
These  terraces  represent  Rupadhatu,  the 
Sphere  of  Form,  where  man  has  thrown  off 
his  baser  instincts  bur  is  .still  limited  by  his 
name  and  form. 

On  the  first  terrace,  the  life  of  Buddha  is 
depicted  through  the  sacred  text  of  the 
Jataka,  showing  his  former  lives  as  turtle, 
elephant,  crocodile,  and  other  beasts.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  terraces  display  a 
series  of  Bodhisattvas  in  their  former  lives, 
and  the  saga  o(  the  rich  merchant's  son 
Sudhana — a  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  the  East, 
unraveled  in  460  panels. 

Above  the  terraces  through  which  one 
proceeds,  hundreds  of  seated  Buddhas 
nest,  each  in  a  special  cranny  of  its  own, 
crowned  by  a  small  stupa.  The  Buddhas, 
432  of  them,  look  like  an  endlessly  repeat- 
ed succession,  but  there  are  subtle  differ- 
ences in  the  position  of  their  hands, 
known  as  mudras.  The  Buddhas  on  the  east 
side  call  the  earth  to  witness;  those  on  the 
south  symbolize  charity,  and,  on  the  west, 
meditation;  in  the  north  they  enjoin  fear- 
lessness. Along  the  fifth  balustrade,  the 
mudras,  which  .stand  for  reasoning,  are 
addressed  to  the  tour  winds  of  heaven.  It  is 
the  innumerable  pinnacles  of  their  stupas 
that  give  Borohudur,  .seen  from  the 
ground,  the  look  of  a  porcupine. 

From  the  narrow  corridors  of  the 
tour  terraces  you  emerge  onto  a 
neutral  platform,  without  carving 
or  decoration.  Suddenly  the  view 
is  limitless,  an  unearthly  conclu- 
sion to  the  long  sermon  in  stone 
you  have  been  absorbing  tor  the  last  couple 
of  hours,  and  a  breathtaking  introduction 
to  the  sphere  of  Arupadhatu,  or  No  Form, 
that  lies  above.  The  suspended,  discon- 
nected sensation  you  have  makes  you  feel 
you  are  already  halfway  to  heaven. 

It  is  here  th.it  you  can  achieve  the  ecsta- 
sy of  enlightenment,  it  that  is  your  objec- 
tive. There  is  nothing  more  to  see,  feel,  or 
explain.  This  is  Nirvana,  absolute  nonex- 
istence for  the  enlightened  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  you  want  to  become  a  Bo- 
dhisattva,  you  will  return  to  the  world  of 
ignorant  humanity  to  show  it  the  way  to 
salvation;  but  by  then  all  your  shackles  are 
broken,  and  as  you  go  around  teaching  and 
preaching,  your  soul  floats  treer  than  the 
wind.  Anybody  can  do  it. 

All  around  the  edge  of  the  three  round 
platforms  are  seventy-two  large  statues  of 
Buddha,  only  halt-glimpsed  through  their 
fretted  stupas.  Since  I  saw  the  monument, 

The  duchess,  of  St.  Albans  is  the  authi  n  i  j  eight 
biographies  and  travel  books. 


many  of  these  were  badly  damaged  by  nine 
bombs — no  doubt  the  work  of  some  mind- 
less cretin,  or  perhaps  of  international  ter- 
rorists somehow  slinking  past  the  constant 
watch  kept  over  the  building.  Happily, 
they  have  been  restored.  Each  statue 
shows  the  sixth  mudra,  representing  the 
turning  ot  the  Wheel  of  the  Law.  One, 
whose  stupa  has  lost  its  top,  stares  out  at 
the  two  volcanoes  in  the  north.  Of  the  504 
original  statues  of  Buddha  on  the  chandi, 
208  are  headless,  43  have  vanished  alto- 
gether, and  53  sad  heads  have  no  bodies. 
In  their  day,  the  Dutch  were  very  generous 
with  these  treasures.  In  an  excess  of  hospi- 
tality, they  presented  Rama  V  of  Siam  (the 
ruler  portrayed  by  Yul  Brynner)  with  eight 


YOU  FEEL  SUSPENDED 

IN  SPACE,  ABOUT  TO  DART 

OFF  INTO  INFINITY. 


wagonloads  of  choice  statues  and  carvings 
taken  from  the  chandi. 

Sitting  on  a  cushion  of  carved  andesite 
lotus  leaves,  the  great  central  stupa,  mea- 
suring thirty  feet  across,  is  a  huge,  bell- 
shaped  stone  monument  without  a  single 
aperture.  Some  scholars  insist  that  the 
dome  is  solid  right  through,  but  UNES- 
CO, in  its  diagram,  shows  a  hollow  core. 

To  make  some  sense  of  the  message  con- 
veyed by  the  bewitching  carvings  on  the 
terraces,  you  would  do  well  to  have  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  texts  that  inspired 
them.  But  even  without  it,  they  give  an 
impressive  lesson  in  harmony,  serenity, 
love,  and  perfect  happiness,  and  they  are 
of  a  matchless  aesthetic  quality.  The  range 
of  expression  suggests  that  each  gentle  face 
is  a  portrait,  and  that  more  than  likely 
both  sitters  and  artists  were  tar  advanced 
in  spiritual  understanding. 

A  galaxy  ot  divinities,  sky  fairies,  kinna- 
ra  and  kinnan  (halt-bird,  halt-human), 
who  take  a  close  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  constantly  flit  in  and  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. Their  gambols  and  frolics  suggest 
that  the  artists  must  have  been  left  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
importance  of  their  subject.  You  get  the 
feeling  they  had  all  the  time  in  the  world  to 
build  and  carve  and  meditate  along  the 
way.  The  lesson  was  not  to  be  forced. 

Nothing  in  the  graceful,  charming 
teaching  pictures  in  the  Sphere  of  Form  is 
pompous  or  menacing.  Many  simply  de- 
scribe daily  life,  some  showing  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  court,  the  palace  ladies,  the 
counselors,    slaves,    dancers,    and   musi- 


cians. The  king  is  often  seen  King  on  his 
couch  in  the  tender  care  of  a  female  slave, 
who  strokes  his  body  and  oils  his  limbs 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  lubricity. 
After  the  queen's  death  is  depicted,  there 
are  scenes  in  which  her  husband,  sur- 
rounded by  the  court,  holds  his  little  son, 
the  future  Buddha,  on  his  lap.  Sometimes 
the  children  of  the  gods  are  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  play  with  him  as  well. 

Another  picture,  so  full  of  vitality  that  I 
took  it  at  first  tor  a  battle  scene,  shows  the 
king  on  his  way  to  visit  a  monastery. 
Although  he  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  men,  who  strain  under  the  weight  in 
the  'crushing  heat  of  the  day,  their  faces 
express  no  resentment.  All  identity  with 
their  master  in  his  respect  tor  the  holy  men 
he  is  going  to  see. 

Other  carvings  show  the  lives  of  ordi- 
nary people:  peasants  with  their  buffaloes, 
their  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  sheep. 
There  is  no  more  cruelty  to  animals:  no 
longer  are  they  slaughtered  and  devoured 
by  human  beings.  One  beautiful  scene 
sh<  »ws  a  boat  landing  a  group  of  people  who 
are  greeted  by  friends  in  front  of  a  hut. 
These  chunky,  forward-tilted  boats,  pra- 
hus,  are  still  built  to  the  same  pattern,  with 
huge,  oarlike  rudders  and  outriggers. 

The  most  endearing  feature  of  this 
lengthy  moralizing  cartoon  strip  is  its  live- 
liness. Even  though  these  figures  number 
in  the  thousands,  there  is  no  monotony;  so 
spontaneous,  varied,  and  natural  are  their 
attitudes,  so  complicated  the  arrangement 
of  their  supple  limbs,  that  each  picture  is  a 
new  delight.  An  atmosphere  ot  warm  inti- 
macy, love,  and  affection  pervades  every- 
thing. In  spite  of  their  thick,  sensual  lips, 
made  tor  kissing,  the  women's  naked,  mel- 
on-shaped breasts,  the  constant  touching 
and  stroking,  the  clinging  gregariousness, 
these  graceful  smiling  creatures  breathe 
and  move  in  a  world  of  total  innocence. 

Although  the  original  message,  in- 
tended tor  ninth-century  pilgrims,  doesn't 
quite  take  with  modern  Western  minds, 
the  result  can't  be  so  very  different  by  the 
time  you  get  to  the  top.  However  earth- 
bound  you  may  be  by  nature,  you  are  inev- 
itably snatched  out  ot  yourself.  The  feeling 
of  intoxication  and  mental  uplift  must  be 
pretty  close  to  what  the  early  pilgrims  were 
expected  to  experience. 

When  UNESCO  undertook  the  ten- 
year  task  of  restoring  Borohudur  to  its  orig- 
inal glory,  those  on  the  job  may  not  have 
realized  they  were  reviving  the  ancient 
magic  as  well,  but  that  is  just  what  they 
have  succeeded  in  doing.  □ 

On  the  top  terrace,  beneath  the  great  central 
stupa,  sits  Buddha  the  Enlightened  One. 
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THINGS  IN  LIFE 

ARE  NOT  FREE 

PRODUCED  BY  NANCY  HOVING 


When  a  handful  of  the  finest  French  pur- 
veyors of  grand  luxe  decided  in  1954  to 
form  a  consortium  catering  to  the  most 
demanding  customers  in  the  world,  they 
chose  Jean-Baptiste  Colbert  as  their  patron  saint.  Col- 
bert— if  your  French  history  needs  a  boost — was  the 
draper's  son  whom  Louis  XIV  elevated  to  the  post  of 
comptroller  general  of  finance.  Here  was  a  man  of 
vision.  Versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  broke  down 
barriers  between  economics  and  culture.  He  brought 
scientists,  painters,  sculptors,  andornamentalistsoutof 
their  studios  and  into  the  factories.  The  marriage  of  art 
and  industry  resulted  in  a  feeling  for  quality  goods  that 
has  endured  and  is  uniquely  French. 

Today,  the  Corrute  Colbert  stands  for  precisely  that 
sense  of  quality.  It  was  founded,  indeed,  on  the  theory 
that  the  great  French  names  in  wine  crystal,  porcelain, 
leather,  linens,  jewelry,  perfumes,  and  couture  had 
more  in  common  with  each  other  than  with  lesser  com- 
petitors in  their  own  fields  and  would  profit  by  pooling 
their  experience  on  the  world  market.  The  association 
has  been  described  as  an  ultraexclusive  club  for  the  mer- 


Opposite:  A  splash  ofPatou's  Joy  sets  off 
the  youthful  verve  of  this  season's  haute 
couture  at  Jean  Patou. 


Above:  The  ultimate  lighter,  of  rock 
crystal  and  lapis,  on  a  tassel,  from  Bou- 
cheron.  A  real  objet  d'art — and  it  never 
needs  filling. 

Lett:  A  pocket  watch  of  yellow  gold  and 
lapis  still  features  the  distinctive  hands 
with  circles  that  Breguet  invented  in 

775. 

Below:  Eighty  years  of  Caron  fragrances 
are  lined  up  in  urns  of  Baccarat  crystal, 
with  face  powder  below. 


ury.  The  requirements  for  joining  are  sim- 
ou  have  to  be  the  best.  If  you  are  a  manufacturer, 
you  have  to  export  heavily.  (It  doesn't  hurt  to  open 
shops  in  hot  spots  from  Tokyo  to  Rodeo  Drive.)  And 
you  have  to  be  French.  The  membership  today  numbers 
seventy-odd  of  the  nation's  premier  houses,  along  with, 
for  good  measure,  select  hotels,  the  mint,  and  the  Paris 
Opera. 

They  uphold  the  gloire  of  France  at  a  time  when  the 
French  economy  is  in  decline,  and  French  design,  in  its 
own  doldrums.  Their  mission,  one  might  say,  is  to 
remind  the  world  that  the  French  are  still  supreme  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  living  well. 

For  anyone  who  loves  fine  wines  and  spirits,  the 
names  of  Comite  Colbert  firms  are  almost  a  toast  in 
themselves.  If  you  are  the  sort  of  person  who  goes  to 
Paris  to  shop  for  glassware,  silver,  linens,  scent,  cou- 
ture, leather,  or  antiques,  the  Comite's  member 
firms  are  household  words.  In  fact,  if  your  grand- 
parents shopped  in  Paris,  they  would  have 
patronized  them,  too.  You  probably  stay  at  one 
of  the  Comite's  member  hotels  (there  are 
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Sleek  passion,  pure  flights  of  fantasy 
from  the  couture  dramatist  Emanuel 
Ujjgaro. 
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Hot  pink  tor  warm  furs,  from  the  hot 
Frederic  Caster.,  tor  Christian  Dior. 


> 


Below:  The  sunny  prints  of  Souleiado 
are  based  on  hand-blocked  designs  in 
the  ancient  French  provincial  tradi- 
tions of  Tarascon  and  Avignon. 


Right:  The  Esna  vase,  by  Marie  Claude 
Lalique,  inspired  by  Egyptian  temple 
ornaments  and  the  rich  art  nouveau 
heritage  of  her  grandfather  Rene. 


Right  I  \\  oratoi  fabrics — striped  rayoi 
and  cotton  moire,  and  solid  rayon  an< 

linen   moire     from   Manuel  Canovas 
The  designs  are  subtle,  the  colors  deep 

and  rich. 

leti;  Strikingly  elegant  Amuw  silvei 
ware,  crafted  from  the  priceless  desigi 
documents  o(  thai  master  of  art  dec< 
Jean  Puifbrc  .n 


Above:  A  dazzling  sixty-carat  diamond 
necklace,  plus  a  fifteen-carat  clip-on 
champagne  diamond  or,  when  you  pre- 
fer, a  nine-carat  emerald  (not  shown). 
From  Mauboussin. 


Lett:  "Promise  her  anything,  but  give 
her  Arpege" — Jeanne  Lanvin's  classic 
fragrance  in  the  classic  Boule  Noire  bot- 
tle that  she  designed. 


Right:  Silver  plate  came  into  fashion 
soon  after  Napoleon  III  used  it  on  his 
imperial  table.  His  supplier  was  Chris- 
totle,  which  is  still  producing  beautiful 
tableware,  including  the  latest  pattern, 
Aria. 


Left:  Grown  up  to  satchel  size,  the 
famous  Kelly  bag  from  Hermes  (origi- 
nally designed  in  1935,  but  renamed  in 
1955  for  the  devoted  user  Grace  Kelly) 
is  ready  to  serve  the  next  generation. 


Right:  Americans  were  the  first  to  snap 
up  Porthault's  revolutionary  printed 
linens.  Now  we're  learning  to  love  their 
embroidered  whites. 
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AKnc:  From  the  venerable  house  ol 
Saint-Louis,  which  <  an  trace  its  origins 
to  1586,  comes  the  Apollo  Gold  line, 
edged  in  twenty-four-karat  gold. 

I  ii  right,  top:  The  classic  champagne 
quandary  —vintage  or  non?  Nevei 
mind,  ium  .is  long  as  it's  Knit;. 

Right:  Revillon  began  dealing  in  tur  in 
~  1  \  one  of  the  newest  <  reations  is  this 
sumptuous  pink  fox  to.it 

I  eft  t  iuerlain's  heady  Shalimar,  mixed 
to  evoke  the  gardens  of  Shah  lahan, 
creator  of  the  T,ij  Mahal. 


k 


Lett:  Chanel,  brought  up  to  the  minute 
h\  K.irl  Lagerfeld. 

Right:  The  firm  of  Robert  1  laviland  and 
C.  Parlon  is  producing  the  Hermes  fine 
Limoges  porcelain.    Hermes   adds   tli 
designs- tins  is  the  Peony  Se.irt  par 
tern — and  markets  the  wares. 

Below:  Dom  Ruinart,  the 
grandfather  of  champ- 
agnes, remains  unsurpassed. 

Bottom:  Only  Nina  Ricci 

sells  perfume   in  a   Lalique 

bottle:  L'Air  du    /  Temps. 


three:  the  Crillon,  the  George  V,  and  the  Plaza- 
Athenee),  perpetuating  the  grand  tradition  your  grand- 
parents would  have  insisted  on. 

Half  of  the  member  firms  of  the  Comite  Colbert  have 
been  in  existence  for  over  a  century.  Some  are  a  lot  old- 
er (the  legendary  jeweler  Mellerio  was  founded  in 
1613).  The  youngest  is  the  couturier  Emanuel  Ungaro, 
now  celebrating  its  twentieth  year.  Firms  that  began  as 
family  businesses  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  those  same 
founding  families.  The  elite  are  not  prone  to  leave 
important  things  like  talent  to  chance. 

Although  the  standards  of  the  Comite's  member  firms 
are  incompatible  with  mass  production,  there  is  no 
knee-jerk  clinging  to  the  past.  Their  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  bright  idea.  Veuve  Clicquot  (1772),  for 
instance,  invented  remuage  sur  pupitre,  the  classic  refin- 
ing process  for  champagne,  which  involves  the  rapid 
hand  turning  of  bottles  in  the  rack.  The  tennis  ace  Rene 
Lacoste  ("Le  Crocodile")  had  an  alligator  embroidered 
on  his  blazer  for  a  match  in  1927.  It  caused  a  scandal  ;it 
the  time  but  it  certainly  did  catch  on. 

Nothing  stuffy  here.   Think  of  Manuel  Cano 


Above:  A   Rc;gence  commode 
typifies  the  splendid  antiquesof  Didiei 

Aaron. 

Lett:  Five  was  Coco's  lucky  number 
"No  elegance  is  possible  without  per- 
fume," said  shi 

Below:  Vuitton's  brand-new  look — 
without  initials.  The  line  is  Cuir  Epi; 
the  bag,  Noe;  the  color,  Blue  Toledo. 

Bottom:  Baccarat's  lead  crystal 
exemplified  here  by  the  solid  "Skyscrap 
er,"  is  extraordinarily  translucent,  th 
closest  thing  to  making  a  void  solid. 


whose  fresh-looking  decorator  fabrics  hurst  on  the  scene 
in  1963.  Think  of  Chanel  (1912),  who  caught  the  casu- 
al elegance  of  the  jazz  age  with  her  little  black  dress  and 
ropes  of  fake  pearls,  all  neatly  finished  off  with,  but  of 
course,  Chanel  No.  5.  Or  the  art  nouveau  vitality  of 
Rene  Lalique  (whose  firm  dates  back  to  1910),  or  the  art 
deco  genius  of  Jean  Puiforcat  (born  into  a  family  of  sil- 
versmiths who  first  opened  up  shop  in  1820).  Or  Rich- 
ard Hennessy,  a  swaggering  Irish  captain  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France,  who  started  making  cognac  in 
1765.  Eight  generations  of  Irish-French  Hennessys  have 
never  lost  the  touch. 

Nothing  exemplifies  the  Comite  Colbert's  Gallic 
essence  more  than  a  story  involving  the  house  of  Guer- 
lain.  Back  in  1828,  the  firm  began  mixing  custom  fra- 
grances for  courtesans  and  empresses.  By  1969,  when 
women's  liberation  was  threatening  to  put  an  end  to 
such  frivolities,  they  launched  Chamade.  In  old  France, 
the  chamade  was  the  fanfare  or  drum  roll  that  called  an 
enemy  to  discuss  terms.  The  Guerlains  calmly  watched 
while  the  new  scent  took  the  world  by  the  nose.  Of 
strategic  retreats  like  this,  conquests  are  made.  □ 


Above:  Chaumet's  pyrite  bowl,  cupped 
in  the  wings  of  a  twenty-inch-long 
swan  01  nold,  black  silvet,  amber,  and 
diamonds. 


Left:  From  the  sleepy  Champagne  vil- 
lageof  Ay  comes  the  big,  festive  taste  of 
Bollinger. 


It's  designed  for  men,  but  women  with  a 
little  dating  have  made  Dior's  Eau  Sau- 
vage  their  own. 


Far  left:  Glitter  and  glide.  Christian 
Dior's  drop-dead  party  dress  for  the  con- 
temporary Pierette. 
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For  the  wine  only,  a  travel  agent  is  not  mandatory. 
Simply  ask  the  finest  wine  shop  in  your  area. 
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Wines 
tugal 


§  i 
Porto  Wine 


Moment  is  transformed  by 
wine.  Wine  becomes  an  evening 
timeless.  Porto,  an  evocatfye 
drink  in  a  frenetic  worldw» 
lasting  passion. 

Photographed  at  Tavares 
Restaurant,  Lisbon 


Bar 
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Dealers  in  Antique 

Silver 
"■1:01-493  5088 


A  ft  tit* 

/Vspre 

J  pic 


Asprey  Ltd 

725  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  10022 

Tel:  (212)  688-1811 

Telex:  42  990  Asprey 


An  Important  George  II 

Silver  Inkstand  by 

Edward  Feline,  London  1740. 

Length: W 

Price:  £9,500 


GARRARD 

GARRARD  THE  CR(  )\X  N  |1A\  ELLERS 
112REGI  \TM"Rtll 
LONDON  V(  HillENJiLAND 
VI  I.  in  734 


Gold  and  enamel  fob 
watch  with  matching 
bow  and  diamond  set 
flowers  to  the  back. 
Late  1 9th  Century. 


Lady's  pearl 
and  enamel 
pendant  watch, 
with  miniature 
diamond 
surround  on  back,  with 
matching  gold,  pearl 
and  diamond  chain. 
Circa  1910. 


Phone  by  10  a.m.  West  Coast 
1  p.m.  East  Coast 


A  beautiful  selection  in  full-color  of  the  finest 

china,  glass  silver,  cutlery,  tabie  lamps, 

ornamental  items,  and  gift'  to  be  found 

anywhere  in  the  world.  Shopping  by 

mail  offers  excellent  savings 

compared  with  U.S.  retail 

prices.  Catalogue 

price,  $4.00. 


Frederick  the  Great  gold  snuff-box  set  with  diamonds,  semi-precious 
and  hardstones,  Berlin  circa  1760,  9.5  cm.  wide. 


Spanish  devotional  pendant  in  enamelled  gold  set  with  rubies  and 
diamonds.  17th  centun.  9  cm  high. 


Highly  Important  Gold  Boxes, 
Renaissance  Jewelry 
and  Objects  of  Vertu 


Auction:  Tuesday,  November  12,  1985  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  Hotel  Richemond  in  Geneva.  Viewing:  Fourdavs 
prior.  Special  New  York  exhibition:  October  12-14, 
Christie's,  502  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10022 
Catalogues:  718/784-1480.  Inquiries.      :w  York 
contact  Anthony  Phillips  212/546-1154;  1  ondon 
contact  Charles  Truman  01/839-9060:  Gem  a  contact 
Richard  Stern  (4122)  28  25  44. 


CHRISTIES 

GENEVA 


A  magnificent  Louis  XVI  marquetry  commode,  by 
J.-F.  Leleu,  571/:  in.  wide,  233/4  in.  deep,  35'/2  in.  high 


Highly  Important  French  Furniture, 
Porcelain  and  Objects  of  Art 
From  the  Collection  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Clore  and  other  sources 

Auction:  Friday,  December  6,  1985  at  9  p.m.  (Clore) 
and  Saturday,  December  7  at  11  a.m.  (Prieur)  at  Loews 
Hotel,  Monte  Carlo.  Inquiries:  New  York  contact 
Peter  Krueger  212/546-1 15 1 ;  Monaco  contact  Charles 
Allsopp  (3393)  25  19  33;  London  contact  Charles 
Cator  and  Hugh  Roberts  01/839  9060. 
Catalogues:  718/784-1480 
By  arrangement  with  Loews,  special  rates  for 
accommodation  are  available  to  clients  attending 
the  sale. 


CHRISTIE'S 

MONACO 


OfTlie 

6  Best  Hotels 

In  America, 

4HaveOne 

StrildngThing 

tiGommorL 


They  Are 

All  Four  Seasons 

Hotels. 


As  rated  by  international 

bankers  in  Institutional 

Investor's  annual  survey  of  hotels 

around  the  world. 

Reported  September,  1983. 


M 


r  Four 
Seasons 
Hotels 

Canada  •  England 
United  States 

Call  your  Travel  Agent 
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AROUND 

THE  WORLD 

WITH  CONNOISSEUR 


begins  on  page  187 


This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all. . . 

CONNOISSEUR 


/     \ 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 

Today's  leading  international  magazine  about  all  tilings  that 

heighten  thej< >y  <  )fbeing  alive.  A  Conn< )isseur  gift  subseripti<  >n  is  ibe 

best  way  t< >  say  happy  holiday  t<  >  a  deserving  friend  or  relative.  For  further 

information  on  how  to  plaee  your  gift  <  >rders,  please  write  to: 

Connoisseur 

250  W  55di  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Room  1113 


CONNOISSEUR 

A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  of  The  I  learst  C  <  >rporau<  »n. 


• 


J  ean  J_.upU 


Fine  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 
of  the  17th  and  18th  century 


4fi  rue  du  Xaubourg  i3aint-J~lonore, 
76008  Paris  (1)  42.65.^3.19 


Louis  XV  ormolu  Bracket  Clock 
signed  SAINT  GERMAIN  maitre  fondeur 
ciseleur  in  1 748,  supplier  to  Louis  XV. 
Movement  by  COUTEUX a  Paris. 

High  271:  in.  (70cm)  -  Wide  I8V2  in.  (47cm) 


%  TV 


250  REASONS 


TO  VISIT 

LE  LOUVRE 

DES  ANTIQUAIRES 
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250  ART  DEALERS 
open  from  Tuesday  thru  Sunday  11  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

2,  place  du  Palais-Royal,  75001  Paris.Tel.(331)42.97.27.00 


From  November  15,  1985  to  March  2,  1986,  Exhibition   "MARIONXETTES  ET  OMBRES  D'ASIE" 
In  Collaboration  with  I. a  Malson  des  Cultures  du  Monde  t  Ministcrc  dc  la  Culture-Alliance  Francalsc  ) 


Have  you  v 

G.R.  DURENBERGER 

ANTIQUARIAN 
in  historic  San  Juan  Capistrano 


An  advance  call  is  suggested 

31431  CAMINO  CAPISTRANO 
(714)  493-1283  TUES.  THRU  SAT. 


Important  Auctions  of 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 


The  Albert  J.  Dreitzer  Collection 
Auction:  Wednesday,  November  13 
ai  7  pm  (admission  1>\  ii(  kel  onl) ). 
Illustrated  catalogue  $25. 
Sale  code  DREITZER-5420. 
Inquiries:  John  L.Tancoc  k, 
(212)606-7360. 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  I 
Auction:  Wednesday,  November  13 
immediately  following  the  above 
<iu<  tion. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $16. 
Sale  code  VE1  HEUIL-5390. 
Inquiries:  [ohnL.Tancock,  and 
Shan  E.Grossman,(212)  606-7360. 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Drawings  and  Watercolors 
Auction:  Thursday,  November  14 

at  10:15  am. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $14. 

Sale  code  ODILON-5392. 

Inquiries:  Man  Rosen, 
(212)606-7154. 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  II 

Auction:  Thursday,  November  14 
at  2  pm. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $16. 
Sale  code  RIVOLI-5391. 
Inquiries:  Shary  E.Grossman,  and 
John  L.Tancock,(212)  606-7360. 
Exhibitions  open  Saturday, 
November  9. 

Order  catalogues  by  sale  code  and 
send  check  to  Sotheby's  Subsc  rip- 
tions,  Dept.  A420CN,  P.O.  Box 
4020,  Woburn,  MA  01888-4020. 

For  tickets,  please  call 
(212)  606-7303.  Sotheby's, 
1334  York  Avenue  a(  72nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

Claude  Monet,  Nympheas,  signed  and  dated 
1907,  oil  on  canvas,  36'A  \  '_'«'■  i  inches. 


SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


in  Miinchen  seit  1864  •  in  London  since  1985 


Antique  Furniture.  Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art,  Chinese  Art, 
Carpets,  Tapestries  and  Textiles 


BERNHEIMER  FINE  ARTS  LTD 
32  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 
LONDON  WTR9FA 

TEL:  01-499  0293 


L.  BERNHEIMER  KG 
LENBACHPLATZ  3 
8000  MUNCHEN  2 
TEL:  089-59  66  43 
TELEX:  5  212  724 


JCTION  IN  LONDON 

Thursday,  December  12. 

_trated  catalogue  available 
galleries  and  offices  worldw 

Inquiries: 
Elizabeth  Wilson,  (01)  4 
Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond 
London  W1A  2AA. 

Italian  bronze  allegoric  al  group  by  Franc 
early  lHtli  century.  26%  inches. 


Larry  Hughes  of  Hearst's  William  Morrow  &  Co 
had  the  creative  idea  to  put  together 
the  team  that's  batting  1.000. 


t  Trade  Book  Group 


CONNOISSEUR  IS  A  HEARST  MAGAZINE. 

HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  125  COMPANIES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES,  BROADCASTING.  NEWSPAPERS, 
BOOKS,  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  •  Co  noisseur  •  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living  •  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper's  Bazaar  •  House  Beautiful  •  Motor  Boatl 
Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  Redbook  •  Science  Digest  •  Sports  Afield  •  Town  &  Country  •  National  Magazine  Co. ,  Ltd  (United  Kingdom)  •  Magazine  Distnbi 
•Eastern  News  Distributors-Communications  Data  Services  •International  Circulation  Distributors  •Periodical  Publishers  Service  Bureau  BROADCAST 
TV  Stations  •  WBAL-TV.  Baltimore.  MD  •  WDTN-TV.  Dayton.  Ohio  •  KMBC-TV.  Kansas  City.  MO  •  WISN-TV,  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WTAE-TV,  Pittsburgh,  PA  •  R 
Stations  •  WBAL-AM.  Baltimore.  MD  •  WIYY-FM.  Baltimore.  MD  •  WISN-AM.  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WLTQ-FM,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WHTX-FM,  Pittsburgh,  PA  •  W 
AM.  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WAPA-AM.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  •  Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  •  Baltimore  (MD)  N 
American  •  Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise  •  Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  Edwardsville  (IL)  Intelligencer  •  Huron  Daily  Tribune.  Bad  Axe.  Ml  •  Laredo  (TX)  Times  ' 
Angeles  (CA)  Herald  Examiner  •  Midland  (Ml)  Daily  News  •  Midland  (TX)  Reporter-Telegram  •  Plainview  (TX)  Daily  Herald  •  San  Antonio  (TX)  Light  •  San  Franc 
(CA)  Examiner  •  Seattle  (WA)  Post-Intelligencer  •  Weeklies  in  California.  Michigan  and  Texas 


(,)ick  Gelfman  of  Hearst's  WBAL-TV  in  Baltimore 
i  id  the  creative  idea  to  put  together  a  news  series 
at  helped  strike  out  illegal  mortgage  brokers. 


The  13,000  people  who  work  at 
The  Hearst  Corporation  are  all.  of 
course,  very  different. 

But,  in  one  important  respect, 
they're  all  the  same. 

They  all  think  of  themselves  as 
creative  people.  People  who  know 
that  it  is  their  creative  ideas  that 
have  made  us  one  of  the  largest 
and,  we  think,  one  of  the  best 
communications  companies  in  the 
world.  A  company  that  has  more 
than  tripled  in  size  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

Larry  Hughes'  creative  idea  of 
assembling  a  unique  team  of  book 
editors  has  resulted  in  at  least  one 
Morrow  title,  and  sometimes  many 
more,  appearing  on  a  New  York 
Times  Best  Seller  List  every  week 
for  the  past  five  years.  Best-sellers 
like  The  Cider  House  Rules  by  John 
Irving,  If  Tomorrow  Comes  by 
Sidney  Sheldon  and  The  One 
Minute  Manager. 

Dick  Gelfman's  creative  idea  was 
to  uncover  illegal  and  deceptive 
lending  practices  of  some  mortgage 
brokers  in  Maryland.  His 
three-month  investigative  news 
series  "Between  The  Loans" 
encouraged  the  Maryland  State 
Legislature  to  pass  several  new  laws 
and  saved  dozens  of  homes  from 
foreclosure. 

We  ai  Hearst  know  that,  as  long 
as  our  people  keep  thinking,  our 
company  will  keep  growing. 

The  Hearst  Corporation 

Good  creative  ideas 

that  make  good  business  sense." 


1985  Hearst  Corporation 


DKS  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  Arbor  House  •  Avon  •  Hearst  Books  •  Hearst  Marine  Books  •  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc  •  Hearst  Business 
mumcations,  Inc  •  Hearst  Business  Media,  Inc  •  Hearst  Professional  Magazines,  Inc  •  American  Druggist  •  American  Druggist  Blue  Book  •  Diversion  • 
ironic  Engineers  Master  Catalogue  •  Electronic  Products  Magazine  •  Floor  Covering  Weekly  •  Integrated  Circuits  Master  Catalogue  •  Motor  Books  •  Motor 
h  Estimating  Guide  •  Motor  Magazine  •  National  Auto  Research  Publications  •  Office  World  News  •  Retirement  Advisors  Inc  •  Today's  Office  CABLE 
MMUNICATIONS  Hearst  Cablevision  of  California  •  Los  Gatos,  CA  •  Milpitas.  CA  •  Newark,  CA  •  Santa  Clara,  CA  •  Cable  Programming  Networks  •  Arts  & 
rtamment  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  RCTV)  •  Lifetime  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  Viacom 
national)  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  Cal  Graphics  •  Hearst  Advertising  Service  •  Hearst  Feature  Service  •  Hearst  Metrotone  News  •  King  Features  Syndicate  • 
Features  Entertainment  •  Reader  Mail.  Inc 


tPhillips 

FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  &  VALUERS  SIN 

Blenstock  House 

IMPRESSIONIST  &  MODERN 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  &  SCULPTURE 

Monday  2  December  at  2.30  pm. 


I 
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■   L«  Da/i  hd<js  66  cm.  x  50  cm 

Estimate:  £50,000     £70,000. 

Viewing:  preceding  Thursday  and  Friday,  9  am  -  5  pm, 
Saturday  9  am  -  12  noon,  and  morning  of  sale,  9  am  - 12  noon. 

Enquiries:  Nicholas  Beurret,  Ext  365. 
7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 


LONDON  •  PARIS  •  NEW  YORK    GENEVA    BRUSSELS 
Fifteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Socieh/  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 


Blenstock  House 


IMPORTANT  SILVER  &  PLATE 

Friday  6  December  at  11  am 


BY  PAUL  STORK 

An  important  George  III  silver  gilt  centre-piece  surmounted  by  the  finely  cast  figure  of  PEACE  holding  a  Caduceus, 
The  front  is  engraved  with  a  crest  within  a  cartouche  of  the  beneficiary  Thomas  Maitland,  with  supporting  flags 
and  weapons.  On  one  side  an  engraved  presentation  inscription  (see  below)  and  on  the  other  a  freize  of  moulded 
Ceylonese  elephants.  Made  in  London  1814,  height  overall,  88  cms.,  area  of  base,  52  cms.,  weight  849.5 

The  inscription  reads  "Presented  to  Lieutenant  General  the  Right  HonMeThomas  Maitland,  Late  Governor  oj 
by  the  Civil  and  Military  Officers  who  served  under  him  in  thai  Colony     -     with  an  address  of  which  th\ 

is  a  copy"  (A  detailed  inscription  follows). 

Viewing:  two  days  prior,  8.30  am     -     4.30  pm.,  and  morning  of  sale,  830  am 

Enquiries:  Eric  Smith,  Ext  218. 

7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 


LONDON  ^  PARIS     NEW  YORK     GENEVA     BRUSSELS 

Fifteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Aw 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  ROTHKO 

Immensely  admired,  his  paintings  are  not  always  easy  to  sell. 
By  Robin  Duthy 


Above:  Black,  Maroons  and  White  (1958),  sold  at  auction  in  1983  for  $1,815,000.  Below:  Untitled  (1968),  acrylic  on  paper. 


Thirty  years  ago  Fortune  magazine  re- 
ported that  the  art  market  was  boiling  as 
never  before.  While  old  masters  were  hot, 
prices  for  the  hottest  moderns  had  in- 
creased tenfold  in  ten  years.  Some  less- 
established  contemporary  painters  o(  the 
"speculative  issue"  type  were  named, 
among  them  Willem  de  Kooning,  Jackson 
Pollock,  and  Mark  Rothko.  They  and  sev- 
en others  out  of  the  dozen  listed  made  it  to 
the  top.  Kenneth  Callahan  and  Joseph 
Glasco  didn't.  Even  then,  spe  ulating  in 
any  of  these  artists  cost  between  $500  and 
$3,500— the  equivalent  of  52.000  to 
$14,000  today— so  you  needed  strong 
nerves  to  buy. 

In  some  cases  it  wasn't  really  such  a  leap 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  editor  of  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 
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in  the  dark.  Rothko's  work  had  received  a 
degree  oi  official  recognition  when  it  was 
bought  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
1952.  The  top  price  for  a  Rothko  in  1946 
was  $150.  In  1948,  the  range  at  the  Betty 
Parsons  Gallery  was  $300  to  $600,  and  by 
1950  Rothko  had  sold  six  paintings  for 
between  $650  and  $1,300. 

In  1983,  a  Japanese  collector  paid 
$1,815,000  for  Black,  Maroons  and  White 
at  Sotheby's.  This  price,  however,  was 
exceptional — four  times  higher  than  the 
next-highest  ever  paid  for  Rothko  at  auc- 
tion. Even  now,  the  "marker  price"  stands 
at  just  $85,000! — only  70  percent  up  on 
the  1975  figure  of  $50,000.  Special  factors 
are  at  work  in  the  Rothko  market,  al- 
though— in  common  with  other  major  ab- 
stract artists — his  work,  immensely  ad- 
mired as  it  may  be,  is  not  easy  to  sell. 


Painting  by  Abraham  Bloemaert  courtesy  oi  Richard  L  Feigen  &  Company 


The  acquisition  of  art  is  itself  an  art. 


Only  one  bank  can  give  serious  collectors 
both  the  professional  art  market  advice  and  ready 
capital  they  require — Citibank  Private  Banking 
&  Investment. 

Our  unique  Art  Advisory  Service  is  just 
one  example  of  how  Citibank  Private  Banking 
&  Investment  can  meet  the  complex  and 


unusual  needs  of  the  successful  entrepreneur. 

In  major  cities  around  the  country,  our 
relationship  managers  can  respond  quickly 
and  confidentially  to  everything  from  lending 
against  illiquid  assets  to  portfolio  management 
to  administering  compli-  /^JHrfO  A  h§> 
cated  estates  and  trusts,  drf  #  f  JsS#l#W 

PRIVATE  BANKING  £  m/BSfMBff 


©  1985  Citibank.  N  A  Member  FDIC 


Fluent  in  the  ways  of  the  affluent. 
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orman 
i  bams 


8-10  Hans  Road, 
Knightsbridge.  London.  S.W.3. 
(opp.  west  side  Harrods) 
Telephone  01-589  5266 


A  George  I  kneehole  desk 
in  yew  wood  of  fine  colour 
and  glowing  patina. 
Circa  1725 

Height  31^  ins80cms 
Width  35  ins  89cms 
Depth  19Vi  ins49.5cms 


Gallery  publications: 
Carpets  of  China  and 
Irs  Border  Region 
Han  Dvnastv  Impressions 
206  BC  -  221  AD,  $25. 


Rare  Cizhou  Pillow 

L:  13"  x  H:  5V4"  x  W:  d1  j" 

13th  Century 

Signed:  Made  by  the  Chong  family 

Dulanv's  Gallerv 
183  Oakland 
Birmingham,  MI  48009 
313  645  2233 

Dulany's 


Mark  Rothko  in  his  studio,  1 964- 

Rothko  would  have  been  horrified  to 
know  that  his  work  was  to  be  remembered 
as  the  subject  of  a  sordid  tug-of-war  among 
the  original  executors  of  his  estate,  the 
original  foundation  he  established,  his 
longtime  dealer  the  Marlborough  Galler- 
ies, and  his  children — a  battle  that  took 
the  courts  six  years  to  resolve.  The  final 
finding  was  that  the  Marlborough  Galler- 
ies had  arranged  phony  sales  of  Rothko 
paintings,  enabling  them  to  short-change 
the  estate.  The  executors  were  found  guil- 
ty ot  self-dealing,  and  their  conduct  was 
described  as  "shocking."  The  family  re- 
covered an  estimated  forty  to  fifty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  paintings  from  the  Marl- 
borough Galleries. 

Now  Rothko's  more  important  wishes 
are  at  last  being  honored,  and  his  work  will 
be  as  widely  seen  as  he  could  have  wished. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  name  Rothko  will  begin 
to  be  associated  more  often  with  great  art 
than  with  art-world  scandal. 

When  Rothko  died,  in  1970,  he  owned 
over  eight  hundred  of  his  own  paintings 
and  even  more  sketches.  In  1976,  the  New 
York  State  attorney  general  divided  this 
great  hoard  in  two.  The  Mark  Rothko 
Foundation  received  400  paintings  and 
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Relax.  You  picked  the  best — a  rare 

collection  of  outstanding  amenities  on 

Maui's  sunniest  shore. 

Wailea  has  two  championship  golf 

courses  with  unique  Hawaiian 
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FINE       ART       PORTFOLIO 


"Shelflite"  by  James  Carter 


1985  Acrylic  on  Canvas 


Fine  paintings  and  signed  and  numbered  original  graphics  by  Boulanger. 

Carter,  Delacroix,  Moti  and  other  artists  exclusively  represented  by  Lublin. 

Full  color  catalog  available  on  request 

95  East  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich,  CT  06830 
800-243-4004  /  203-622-8777 


Hancocks 


1  Burlington  Gardens   London  Wl 
Tel:  (011441)  493  8904 


A  fine  collection  of  18ct 
gold  brooches  exclusively 
hand  finished  by  our 
craftsmen  in  England 

Individual  commissions  in 
your  own  colours  welcomed 

Models  are  shown  actual 
size  and  also  available  in 
9ct  gold 

Prices  include  postage  and 
insurance 


A  £645 


Major  credit  cards  accepted 

Full  colour  catalogue 
available  —  $4 
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E£985 


some  600  study  works,  while  about  the 
same  number  went  to  Rothko's  children, 
Kate  and  Christopher.  In  the  light  of  the 
Marlborough  hasco,  the  gradual  sale  of  the 
heirs'  share  is  being  handled  with  scrupu- 
lous care  by  the  Pace  Gallery  in  New  York. 
As  on  Wall  Street,  however,  a  long  line  of 
stock  overhanging  the  market  makes  for  a 
poor  price  performance,  and  this  may 
explain  why  Rothko  prices  have  climbed 
only  slowly  over  the  last  decade. 

Furthermore,  an  important  slice  of  de- 
mand has  been  taken  out  of  the  market  by 
the  Rothko  Foundation.  Many  public  gal- 
leries that  might  have  bought  a  Rothko  in 
the  last  five  years  have  been  deterred  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  foundation  is  giv- 
ing several  hundred  paintings  to  museums 
around  the  world.  Negotiations  are  nearly 
complete,  and  a  total  of  some  thirty-five 
institutions  will  receive  groups  of  paint- 
ings. The  Tate  Gallery-,  in  London,  al- 
ready has  a  room  of  Rothkos  originally 
meant  for  the  Seagram  Building,  in  New 
York;  even  so,  it  is  to  receive  a  further 

The  name  Rothko  may  begin 
to  mean  great  art  rather  than 
great  scandal  in  the  art  world. 

three.  Museums  in  Israel,  Holland,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Denmark  will  also  be  getting 
groups  of  paintings,  as  will  twenty-five 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
largest  group,  of  285  paintings  and  works 
on  paper,  will  go  to  the  National  Gallery. 

The  foundation's  program  of  traveling 
exhibitions  is  almost  complete.  Its  last 
— "Works  on  Paper" — which  opened  at 
the  National  Gallery,  in  Washington,  can 
be  seen  in  Milwaukee  from  November  this 
year  until  January  1986.  Its  other  role, 
equally  important  to  Rothko,  was  to  help 
exhibit  the  works  of  old  and  less  fortunate 
artists.  So  far,  exhibitions  by  nine  re- 
spected American  artists  have  been  sup- 
ported in  public  galleries  with  foundation 
funds. 

All  of  the  foundation's  holdings  will  be 
dispersed.  From  now  on,  galleries  wishing 
to  own  a  Rothko  will  have  to  buy  from  the 
market  in  the  ordinary  way.  With  the  art- 
ist's reputation  still  growing — not  least 
thanks  to  Dore  Ashton's  exemplary  work 
About  Rothko,  published  in  1983 — prices 
should  now  begin  to  accelerate. 

The  case  of  Rothko  is  a  poignant  record 
of  tension,  conflict,  and  tragedy.  Other 
artists  of  the  Abstract  Expressionist  school 
had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  self- 
destruction,  and  though  friends  felt  that 
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JJabert  Lyn  Nelson,  noted  Ameiicafr 
realist,  was  the  first  artist  to 

-oefffbine^the  two  worlds 
of  land  and  sea. 

T 


Athenian  Odyssey,  original  acrylic 
and  oil  panels,  24"  x  40";  ltd.  ed. 
mixed-media  serigraph  in 
Danels. 
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RSIN  RNE  OLD  JEWELLERY 

[LVER       •       ESTablished  1912 

iNDUIT  STREET  LONDON  \\  1 

ENGLAND  TEL  011441-629-5060 

(phone  by  10  am  West  Coast:  1pm  East  C  loasi 


Ruhv,  emerald  and  diamond 
brooch,  C.1910,Le  Roy  &.  Fils, 
Paris,     - 

Victorian  carved  moon-.: 
rose-diamond  man  in  moon 
brooch,    $945 

Victorian  diamond  swallow 
brooch    $7700 

PLEASE  ASK  FOR  OUR  NEW 
JEWELLERY  BROCHURE 

Shown  actual  size:  airpost,  packing, 

insurance  and  US  Customs  dt<t>  included: 

credit  card  charge  accepted 


Rothko's  suicide  was  uncharacteristic — 
there  were  even  hints  at  murder — it 
seems,  with  hindsight,  an  inevitable  reso- 
lution of  his  desperate  logic. 

His  being  a  Jew  and  a  refugee  from  Rus- 
sia was  central  to  Rothko's  development  as 
an  artist.  Dvinsk,  where  he  was  born,  in 
1903,  had  a  population  of  90,000,  of 
whom  nearly  half  were  Jews.  The  town 
escaped  the  pogroms  suffered  by  others  in 
the  Jewish  Pale,  though  Rothko  would 
have  witnessed  the  humiliations  experi- 
enced by  all  Jews  in  czarist  Russia.  Indeed, 
Rothko  claimed  to  remember  at  the  age  of 
five  watching  in  terror  as  cossacks  bore 
down  on  him  brandishing  their  sabers.  At 
religious  school  in  Dvinsk,  the  strict 
regime  raised  Rothko's  hackles  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  lifelong  aversion  to 
authority.  By  1913,  Rothko,  his  parents, 
and  three  siblings  were  safely  settled  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  There  he  distinguished 
himself  in  school  and  for  a  time  showed 
serious  interest  in  music. 

Ei  itering  Yale  in  1921,  where  a  quota  on 
Jews  still  operated,  Rothko  felt  out  of  place 
as  a  Jew  and  on  account  of  the  social-revo- 
lutionary theories  he  clung  to.  He  left  after 
his  second  year.  The  direction  of  his  life 
was  determined  in  the  1930s,  though  the 
Hitlerian  holocaust  reaffirmed  his  convic- 
tion that  his  work  must  deal  with  the  trage- 
dy of  the  human  situation. 

Few  artists  can  have  been  more  serious 
about  their  work  than  Rothko.  During  the 
1930s  and  1940s,  he  was  engaged  in  a  rig- 
orous analysis  of  his  feelings,  taking  stock 
of  his  origins  and  the  state  of  the  world  in 
which  he  found  himself.  Gradually  he 
worked  out  what  he  wanted  to  express  and 
searched  for  a  mode  of  painting  that  could 
encompass  it. 

His  subway  scenes  of  the  late  thirties,  in 
figurative  style,  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
exploratory  descent  into  his  inner  world. 
B\  the  time  he  was  exhibiting  at  the  Betty 
Parsons  Gallery,  in  1947,  his  work  was 
becoming  fully  abstract.  Like  most  artists, 
Rothko  hated  tor  his  work  not  to  be 
noticed.  "If  only  they  would  say  Rothko 


stinks,"  he  told  a  friend  in  the  1940s,  irri- 
tated that  he  was  so  rarely  mentioned  in 
reviews.  And  when  in  1961,  with  the 
major  retrospective  of  his  work  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  there  could  be  no 
denying  that  he  was  being  noticed,  he  still 
felt  he  was  insufficiently  appreciated.  The 
more  famous  he  became,  the  more  uneasy 
he  grew.  He  was  flabbergasted  at  the  triv- 
iality of  Warhol,  Lichtenstein,  and  other 
manifestations  of  Pop  art,  and  worried  that 
people  thought  him  passe. 

He  had  been  inspired  by  the  ancient 
Greek  tragedies,  particularly  the  Oresteia, 
of  Aeschylus.  He  needed  to  find  some 
heroic  quality  in  the  world  and  also  within 

Art  alone,  he  believed,  could 
make  tolerable  the  horror 
and  absurdity  of  existence. 

himself,  for  the  modern  world  seemed  to 
him  bereft  at  it.  In  Nietzsche,  who  came 
closest  to  expressing  what  Rothko  wanted 
to  achieve  in  his  art,  he  found  brilliant 
insights  into  the  meaning  and  value  of 
tragedy.  Art  alone,  Nietzsche  claimed, 
could  make  tolerable  the  horror  and  absur- 
dity of  man's  existence. 

Rothko  seemed  to  be  searching,  too,  for 
an  unmediated  truth  akin  to  something  he 
believed  might  exist  in  children's  art.  In 
his  teaching  days  at  Brooklyn's  Center 
Academy,  Rothko  read  extensively  about 
the  creative  process  in  children,  and  his 
notes  show  how  incensed  he  was  at  the 
unfeeling  methods  by  which  they  were 
taught.  He  valued  highly  what  he  called 
the  "cosmology"  of  the  child's  world,  and 
at  his  first  exhibition,  at  the  Portland 
Museum,  he  showed  his  own  work  along- 
side that  of  the  children  he  taught. 

Rothko  thought  of  abstract  art  as  a 
cause.  He  referred  to  his  work  as  an  "enter- 
prise," to  a  painting  before  he  began  it  as 
an  adventure  into  the  unknown,  to  the 
areas  of  color  he  applied  to  the  canvas  as 
"things,"  and  to  the  finished  painting  as  a 
"drama."  Above  all,  he  wanted  to  raise 


RECORD  PRICES  AT  AUCTION 


William  Baziotes 
Willem  de  Kooning 
Arshile  Gorky 
Fran.  Kline 
Robert  Motherwell 
Jackson  Pollock 
Ad  Reinhardt 
Mark  Rothko 
Clvfford  Still 


Scrpcntmc 

Two  Women 

Study  for  Agony 

Untitled 

Wall  PaintingNo.  3 

Four  Opposites 

Black  on  Black  No.  8 

Black,  Maroons  and  White 

Untitled 
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$209,000 

1985 

$1,980,000 

1984 

$280,000 

1981 

$880,000 

1985 

$275,000 

1984 

$550,000 

1980 

$143,000 

1983 

$1,815,000 

1983 

$797,500 

1985 
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Light  up  your  life  dramatically  with  the 

GALANOS  SCENTED  CANDLE 

12.50  with  any  Galanos  fragrance  purchase 

Now,  the  fragrant  fashion  aura  of  Galanos  is  captured  in  a 

beautiful  bonus  for  your  home.  Set  the  stage  for  magical  moments 

with  this  romantic  candle  that  releases  the  beautifully  fresh. 

woody-floral  scent  of  Galanos  as  it  lights  your  special  evenings. 
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a  delightfully  fragrant  experience.  In  a  stunning  3.2"  glass 
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painting  to  the  level  and  poignancy  of  po- 
etry and  music.  Bv  any  standatd,  though, 
Rothko  was  a  difficult  man  and  became 
more  so  as  alcoholism  and  depression  took 
hold  of  him.  He  denied  being  a  colorist — 
to  him  the  term  implied  a  mere  interest  in 
arrangements — and  he  insisted  that  space, 
like  color  and  flatness,  was  not  essential  to 
his  conception. 

He  claimed,  too,  perhaps  to  be  provoca- 
tive, that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  work  of 
other  artists,  but  there  were  times  when  he 
acknowledged  the  influence  of  Rem- 
brandt, Bellini,  andCorot,  and  among  liv- 
ing artists  that  oi  Mird  and  Matisse.  In- 
deed, when  in  1960  he  moved  into  a  grand 
house  on  East  Ninety-fitth  Street,  he  told 
his  wife,  "You  remember  when  I  used  to 
pass  mvdavs  -it  the  Museum  i  >i  M.  »dern  Arr 
looking  at  Matisse's  Red  Studio  .  .  .  from 
that  time  and  that  looking  even'  day  all  oi 
my  painting  was  born." 

Rothko  was  scathing  about  the  triviality 
of  art  criticism  and  thought  that  writing  on 
art  should  never  be  comparative,  histori- 
cal, or  analytical.  It  should  record  direct 
responses  in  terms  of  human  need.  In  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend  he  clarified  this  statement:  a 
sensitive  observer,  free  of  the  conventions 
of  understanding,  he  suggested,  would  ac- 

Untitled(  1 944-46),  penal,  ink,  and  water- 
color  on  paper.  His  top  price  then:  $150. 
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TREASURES 
FROM  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

A  magnificent  Cycladic  Krater  and  The 
Youth  from  Marathon.  Vase  reproduced 
by  modern  Greeks  using  the  technique 
of  their  forebearers.  Hand  made,  hand 
painted.  Bust  made  from  chloride  mag- 
nesia, resembling  bronze.  The  finest  of 
reproductions.  Both  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed. Check,  Visa,  MC.  Color  catalogue 
of  200  statues  and  vases  $3. 


(J  U  Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  St.  *911 
Seattle.  WA  98199  •  (206)  283-0609 


STUART  DAVIS' 
NEW  YORK 

October  26-December  8, 1985 


Cig*r  Meld  Before  Window 


Colte<tior  i  ■ 


NORTON  GALLERY 
&  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

1451  South  Olive  Avenue 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

An  illustrated  catalogue  is  available 

A  Tourist  Development  Council  Project 


CORRECTION 

In  Connoisseur's  Chicago 
Internationa]  Antique  Show 
section,  October  1985,  the 
merchandise  shown  under 
the  name  of  Muriel  Kara- 
sik  Gallery  appeared  in  the 
ad  for  Dillingham  &  Com- 
pany and  the  merchandise 
shown  under  the  name  of 
Dillingham  &  Company 
appeared  in  the  ad  for 
Muriel  Karasik  Gallery.  We 
apologize  for  any  confu- 
sion this  may  have  caused. 
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Merino  \\  OOl 

Mattress  Peal 


MANUFACTURER  DIRECT 


Soft  100%  Merino  Wool  cushions  and 
cradles  your  body  for  a  deeper,  more  restful 
night's  sleep.  Even  the  best  mattress  creates 
pressure  points  on  the  shoulders,  hips  and 
back.  Soft,  thick  Merino  Wool  conforms  to 
the  contours  of  your  body,  relieving  pressure 
points.  Many  people  report  they  fall  asleep 
faster  and  enjoy  a  more  restful  sleep. 
Ill  an  independent  study  of  our  wool  pad 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
83%  of  the  participants  reported  a  better 
night's  sleep;  94%  stated  their  muscles  and 
joints  felt  better  the  next  day. 
"  OOl  is  a  natural  insulator.  In  winter,  the 
pad  retains  body  heat  to  keep  you 
warm.  In  summer,  the  pad  keeps  you  cool  by 
absorbing  moisture  and  carrying  it  away  from 
your  body.  As  an  exclusive  and  superior 
design  innovation,  we  have  eliminated  the 
standard  elastic  straps  and  have  designed  the 
pad  like  a  fitted  bottom  sheet  to  hold  the 
wool  more  firmly  in  place.  Machine 
Washable.  Non- Allergenic. 
If  you  don't  enjoy  the  best  night's  sleep 
you've  ever  had,  simply  return  the  pad  for  a 
complete  refund.  Delivery:  We  ship  within  24 
to  48  hrs. 

STO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  hsoi, 

or  use  the  coupon  below.  Or,  call  or  write  for 
your  free  catalog  featuring  20  down  comforter 
styles,  down  pillows,  designer  down  coats, 
and  many  other  natural  products  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  your  life. 


100%  Mermo  Wool  Mattress  Pad        Style  »511 


LCrib  (28"  x  52")  s39    =  Queen  (60"  x  80".'  ?109 
GTwin  (39"  x  75")  s69  ^King  (76"  x  80")  s139 
DFull  (54"  x  75")  s89         Color:  Natural 

S  ORDER  BY  PHONE  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  hsoi. 

Use  your  credit  card.  OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 
□M.C.       ZVISA       ZAm.  Exp 

Acct.  No 

Exp.  Dt 


.Send  Free 
Catalog 


QTY 


PRICE 
S 


=s_ 
=s_ 


Ship..  Hdlg.  &  Insurance  -S5  =S 

'ITS  2nd  dav  air  =$ 

Total  =S 

Z  "We  ship  UPS  ground  service  unless  you  request 
otherwise  here.  UPS  2nd  dav  air  add  '8.50  to  your  order. 

Name 

Address 

City  State  Zip  

Send  to:  The  company  Store,  Dept.  H801, 
500  company  store  Road,  La  Crosse,  Wi  54601. 
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Secret  Thoughts  24  x  36 


Alan  Male 

Exhibition  of 
New  Paintings 

Opening 
November  Fin 


May  we  send  you 
a  brochure? 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  (415)  392-5447 


A  Highly  Important 
Collection  of  Works  of 
Art  by  Carl  Faberge  From 
the  Collection  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Clore 


Auction:  Wednesday,  November  13,  1985  at  8  p.m. 
at  the  Hotel  Richemond  in  Geneva.  Inquiries:  New 
York  contact  Marie  Bettelev  212/546-1147;  London 
contact  Alice  Ilich  01/839-9060:  Geneva  contact 
Marv  Gavot  (4122)  28  25  44.  Catalogues: 
718/784-1480 

A  Faberge  guilloche  enamel  two-color  gold  atomaton 
sedan  chair  with  the  figure  of  Catherine  the  Great 
being  borne  by  two  liveried  blackamoors, 
8.1  cm.  long. 


CHRISTIES 


GENEVA 


INVESTOR'S  FILE 


Ki  >ihki  i  in  1 964:  he  wanted  to  raise  painting  to 
ihc  level  oj  poetry  and  music. 

knowledge  some  need,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  he  were  what  Dore  Ashton  called 
"emotionally  available,"  then  some  real 
"transaction"  was  hound  to  happen. 

The  timing  of  Rothko's  suicide,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1970,  is  significant.  Whereas  in 
the  past  Rothko  had  always  selected  the 
paintings  he  would  allow  the  Marlborough 
Gallery  to  sell,  the  gallery  was  now  press- 
ing him  to  make  a  block  sale  of  his  work.  A 
meeting  had  been  arranged  that  month  at 
which  a  gallery  director  was  to  be  allowed 
for  the  first  time  to  enter  Rothko's  ware- 
house— a  place  the  painter  surely  felt  to  he 
an  inner  sanctum — and  take  away  what- 
ever he  wished.  Rothko  cared  more  than 
most  artists  about  the  fate  of  his  work, 
about  who  would  see  it  and  in  what  condi- 
tions, and  surely  for  him  this  meeting  was 
not  so  much  a  transaction  as  a  ransacking 
of  his  life's  work. 

In  the  early  days  Rothko  was  suspicious 
of  dealers,  though  he  had  been  wooed  by 
Marlborough,  and  his  financial  worries 
were  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even  so,  he  felt  he 
had  sold  out  to  an  ignoble  band  of  traffick- 
ers in  art  and,  seduced  by  Swiss  hank 
accounts,  had  compromised  his  princi- 
ples. The  transaction  he  was  about  to 
enter  into  was  in  devastating  contrast  to 
the  transaction  that  meant  so  much  to 
him,  the  only  one  he  really  cared  about, 
that  between  artist  and  observer.  □ 


Curl  up  with  a 
good  book.  «... 

The  La  Costa  catalogue  ^Z^JU/i        ^ 

of  spa-tested  and  spa-proven  ^^Ita        fi/U/L 

beauty  products  that's  a  jet  set  /\    yv£jCffl^^ 

pet.  And  a  collection  of  the  l*Q^^ 

beauty  secrets  that  keep  the  ^^ 

world's  most  beautiful  people 
the  world's  most  beautiful  people. 

For  the  nominal  charge  of 
$5.00,  you  will  receive 
a  one  year  subscrip-  ^^ 
tion  to  the  La  Costa 
Spa  Collection  catalogue, 
and  one  of  the  famous  Spa 
Collection  products,  valued 
at  more  than  $5.00.  Merely 
respond  by  telephone. 
call:  i-8oo-la  COSTA, 
ext.  1222.  In  California: 
1-800-772-5665,  Ext.  1222. 
Have  your  mc,  Visa,  amex 
or  Diners  card  handy. 

La  Costa  to  go. 


NOVEMBER  1985 
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Diamonds are « 

.'■>    -  ■  - 

WlVs  best  Mend. 

It's  our  7 5tK  birthday. 
So  we  specialty  created 
this  dazzling,  10''  collector 
dolf  jEo  honor  the  beautiful 
women  of  1910  { the  year 
we  were  founded).                  * 

:Come  celebrate  with  us.       m. 
Our  limited  production          /  £ 
Diamond  Jubilee  Doll          /  ^ 
is  available  wherever          m  L 
fine  dolls  are  sold.            #f 
Suggested  retail              M 
price:  $180.                  Jf 

1 

^k 

u^bee       \ 

From  lovable  bab>  dolls  (starling  at  S20)  to  rare  collector  dolls.  RlUmbee 

has  been  creating  quality  dolls  Tor  three  quarters  of  a  century  M 
Effanbee,  Doll  Corporation.  200  fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10010. 

cim 


GALERIE  CAMOIN 

9.  QUAI  VOLTAIRE.  75007  PARIS  -  TEL.  :  261.82.06 


A  pair  of  bisque  canephorae  lions  -  Stgnt, 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Page  5:  (top  middle)  Lyonel 
Feininger.  Trumpeters  (detail),  1912;  medium,  oil 
on  canvas;  sue.  94.9  cm  x  80.3  cm;  courtesy 
Acquavella  Galleries,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  photo,  Ott 
son;  (top  right)  photo.  Jean-Luc  Fornier,  hnghtblue 
wool  ensemble  from  Hubert  de  Givenchy's  pret-a- 
porter  autumn  1985  collection;  (bottom  right)  pho- 
to, Jaime  Ardiles-Arce,  detail  from  Pool  house  in 
New  Orleans;  (bottom  left)  e  Sotheby's,  1985;  flow- 
er, Ins  germanica.  Page  48:  Painting,  Michaele  Voll- 
bracht,  courtesy  Bergdort  Goodman,  New  York. 
Page  55:  (top  left)  Movie  still.  La  Dolce  Vita,  by  Fe- 
denco  Fellini,  c  1961,  Astor  Pictures;  (bottom  left) 
courtesy  Museo  Ixchel  del  Traje  Indigena  de  Guate- 
mala. Page  59:  Courtesy  Wet  'n  Wild,  Las  Vegas. 
Page  62:  (top  left)  Medium,  oil;  size,  33  cm  X  41cm; 
courtesy  Galene  Claude  Bernard,  New  York/Pans; 
(top  middle,  right,  and  center)  organised  and  circu- 
lated by  International  Exhibitions  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C.  (3);  (top  middle)  ca.  1903-04; 
medium,  topaz,  horn,  ivory,  and  gold;  size,  145  mm 
x  160  mm;  (top  right)  ca.  1898-1900;  medium,  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  moonstone,  enamel,  glass,  and 
gold;  size,  84 mm  x  82  mm;  (center  right)  ca.  1898— 
1900;  medium,  chrysoprase,  enamel,  and  gold;  size, 
53  mm  X  87  mm;  (bottom)  courtesy  Alexander  F. 
Milliken,  Inc.,  New  York  (6).  Page  67:  (bottom) 
1  Sotheby's,  1985  (2).  Page  68:  Courtesy  Christie's 
New  York.  Page  82:  (top  left)  Courtesy  Murphy/ 
Jahn  Architects;  (top,  second  from  right)  courtesy 
Kevin  Roche  John  Dinkeloo  and  Associates;  (top 
right)  rendering  by  Lee  Dunnette;  (bottom)  render- 
ing K  Michael  Graves.  Page  107:  (bottom)  Souve- 
nir book,  courtesy  Baron  Alexis  de  Rede.  Pages  114 
(bottom  left  and  middle),  115,  116  (right),  117: 
Richard  Kalvar 'Magnum  (9).  Pages  126  (right)  and 
127:  Models,  left,  Eileen  Brown,  center,  Patricia 
Lasquinha,  background.  Rose  Lucas;  model  in  "Cen- 
tenary," D.  LeMieux,  chauffeur's  caps,  courtesy  I. 
Buss  Uniform  Company.  Pages  130  and  131  (bot- 
tom^: Courtesy  Rolls-Royce  Motors,  Inc.  Pages  132- 
35:  Photo-,  Otto  Nelson  (4).  Page  133:  (top)  Date, 
1929.  Pages  1 36 — 4 1 :  Elliott  Erwitt/Magnum.  Pages 
136,  137,  and  140:  Model,  Debra  Haber.  Pages  142 
(right)  and  143:  Fish,  courtesy  Mutual  Fish  Compa- 
ny, Seattle,  Wash.  Page  144:  (top  left  and  right) 
Chef,  Tom  Douglas,  Cafe  Sport;  (middle  left)  chef, 
Karl  Beckley,  Green  Lake  Grill;  (middle  right,  bot- 
tom), chef,  Bruce  Naftaly,  Restaurant  Le  Gour- 
mand. Page  147:  Chef,  Bruce  Naftaly,  Restaurant  Le 
Gourmand.  Page  149:  '  Sotheby's,  1985  (6).  Page 
163:  (top  right)  Photo  of  Revillon  fur  coat,  e  Gerli, 
1985.  Page  174:  (top)  s  Sotheby's,  1985;  medium, 
oil  on  canvas;  size,  260.4  cm  x  421.7cm,  (bottom) 
-  The  Mark  Rothko  Foundation,  Inc.,  1982;  photo, 
Quesada'Burke,  New  York;  medium,  acrylic  on 
paper  mounted  on  masonite  panel;  size,  45.9  cm  X 
32.4  cm;  Gift  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Page  182: ,p  The  Mark  Rothko  Founda- 
tion, Inc.  1982;  photo,  Quesada/Burke,  New  York; 
size,  2PV  x  14*  ii,"  (image);  Gift  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.  Page  196:  Illus- 
tration from  Treasures  of  Taliesm:  76  Unbuilt  Desigris 
of  Frank  Uoyd  Wright,  edited  by  Bruce  Brooks  Pfeif- 
fer,  r  1985  by  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Memorial 
Foundation,  published  by  the  Press  at  California 
State  University  and  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press.  August  1985  issue:  Page  ^2.  (bottom  lett)  Pho- 
to, Giles  Camplin.  September  1985  issue:  Page  140: 
Caption  correction,  Larry  Rivers's  portrait  of  Mi- 
chael de  Lisio. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 

WITH 
CONNOISSEUR 


#  air  new  ZEaiano 

USA  (800)  262-1234 

Award-winning  service  to  the  South  Pacific  aboard  our  fleet  of  luxurious 
747s.  Experience  the  scenic  wonders  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tahiti  and 
Fiji  with  the  widest  range  of  fare  and  package  tour  options.  Contact  your 
travel  agent  or  Air  New  Zealand. 


Art  Treasures 

See  the  world  through  an  educated  eye. 
Develop  a  deeper  appreciation  of  art,  his- 
tory and  the  natural  wonders  of  the  world  in 
the  company  of  an  expert  lecturer.  Over 
140  departures  on  6  continents.  Call  for 
more  information  on  Swan  Hellenic's  Art 
Treasure  Tours,  800-221-1666,  or  in  NY, 
212-719-1200. 


LENIC 


CASA  MADRONA 

Perched  on  a  hill  high 
-  above  Sausalito,  with  a 
commanding  view  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  this  charm- 
ing, old,  French-style  country 
inn  has  been  historically  renovated, 
with  new  additions  evolving  natu- 
rally from  the  hillside.  A  delightful 
French-California  menu  is  served  in 
the  serene  and  pleasant  restaurant, 
where  the  view  is  the  star  attraction. 


westin  Hotels 


Arizona  Biltmore 

Twenty-six  years  of  Five-Star  ratings 
assure  you  of  exceptional  service, 
superb  cuisine,  a  handsomely  ap- 
pointed guest  room  or  suite  and 
historic  architecture.  300  acres  of 
landscaped  grounds  abound  with  recreational  activities,  including  golf, 
tennis  and  swimming.  All  just  15  minutes  from  the  airport,  close  to  both 
downtown  Phoenix  and  Scottsdale.  (800)  528-3696. 
24th  Street  &  Missouri,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85016. 


BEAU-RIVAGE  PALACE 

CH  -  LAUSANNE-OUCHY 

Beau  Rivage 

One  of  Europe's  finest  Hotels  set  in  a  luxur- 
ious private  10  acre  park  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva.  The  property  is  the  ideal  set- 
ting for  business,  social  activities  and  a 
splendid  holiday  experience.  It  offers  an 
incomparable  service,  superb  cuisine, 
sports  and  health  facilities  and  a  long  tra- 
dition of  elegance. 


"THE  QUIET  CACHE  OF  COTTON  BAY' 

The  Bahamas'  best  year  round 
climate.  Miles  of  beautiful 
beach.  Robert  Trent  Jones 
Championship  Golf  Course. 
Tennis  courts.  Resident 
professionals.  Beach-front 
villas.  Water  sports  and  fishing. 
Dining  and  dancing  under  the 
stars.  Breathtaking,  tropical 
landscape.  And  all  just  minutes 
from  Nassau. 


Eleuthera 


Eleuthera,  Bahamas  1-(800)  THE  BAYS 


Bahamas 


AROUND  THE  WORJJ 

gestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  c;J 


Enjoy  7  magical  days  of  cruising  aboard  the  luxurious  Danube  Princess  on 
Europe's  most  beautiful  river.  Visit  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Hungary,  including  the  legendary  cities  of  Vienna  and  Budapest. 
Cruise  only  or  choose  from  5  packages.  DANUBE  CRUISES  ^ 
Call  Exprinter,  800-221-1666,  or  in  NY, 
212-719-1222. 


Think  Finland. 

FINLAND.  Think  of  exotic  Lapland,  rein- 
deer safaris,  cosmopolitan  Helsinki,  arts 
festivals,  and  shopping  bargains  in  dis- 
tinctive Finnish  design.  Think  Finland.  Get 
Finnair's  Warm-hearted  Winter  vacation 
kit  with  packages  from  just  $795  in- 
cluding airfare.  Call  or  write. 
212-949-2333.  Finnish  Tourist  Board, 
655  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017. 
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GLENEAGLES  HOTEL 

'The  Legend  of  Luxury'  aptly  describes 
Britain's  four  Gleneagles  Hotels:  The  New  Pic- 
cadilly, just  opened  in  the  heart  of  London,  the 
Caledonian  and  North  British  in  Scotland's 
capital,  Edinburgh,  and  Gleneagles  itself,  one 
of  the  world's  finest  resort  hotels  set  in  610 
acres  of  beautiful  Scottish  countryside.  Write 
for  your  brochure  today. 
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Epirotiki's  incredible 
Caribazon  Cruise. 

Most  popular  new  cruise.  For  the  price 
of  the  Caribbean,  Epirotiki  includes  the 
Amazon — through  a  thousand-mile 
flora,  fauna  paradise.  11-day  itineraries 
between  Guadeloupe  and  Manaus 
begin  Dec.  22,  from  S2.095  including 
airfare.  Brochure. 
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John  Gardiner  s  Tennis  Ranch  onCamelback 


Scottsdale's  finest  private  club  resort, 
featuring  the  internationally  acclaimed 
John  Gardiner  Tennis  Clinic  is  located 
on  53  lush  acres  of  Arizona's  most 
famous  landmark,  Camelback  Moun- 
tain. The  Ranch  features  superb  Casita 
Cottage  accommodations.  Executive 
Homes,  gourmet  dining.  24  courts, 
three  swimming  pools,  whirlpools. 
saunas,  massages  and  24-hour  secur- 
ity. Reservations:  (800)  245-2051 


A  Private  Club  Resort 


Holland  America  Cruises 

Free  1986  TransCanal  brochure  on  cruising  the  Mexican  Riviera,  Carib- 
bean and  incredible  Panama  Canal.  Sail  the  magnificent  ss  Rotterdam  or 
ms  Nieuw  Amsterdam  on  9-  to  21-day  cruises  in  May  or  September  to 
exotic  ports  like  St.  Thomas,  Cartagena,  the  San  Bias  Islands,  Puerto 
Caldera  and  Acapulco. 
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HONOKDNO 


Why  not  do  something  really  different  this  year?  Visit  Hong  Kong  ..an 
exotic  blend  of  the  ultramodern  and  the  melessly  traditional.  Cruise 
the  magnificent  harbor.  Watch  centuries-old  festivals.  Shop  for  an- 
tiques, Chinese  arts  and  crafts,  and  curios.  Sample  glorious  food. 
Enjoy  spectacular  sightseeing  and  stay  in  the  most  luxurious  hotels  any- 
where. Experience  all  the  color,  contrast,  variety,  and  excitement  of 
the  Orient... in  Hong  Kong. 
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INTERCONTINENTAL 

Located  on  prestigious  Nob  Hill,  The  Mark 
has  been  serving  world  travelers  for  almost 
a  century.  It  has  been  completely  redeco- 
rated, from  the  elegant  Nob  Hill  Restaurant 
and  new  international  Cafe  Vienna  to  the 
famous  Top  of  The  Mark  and  all  the  guest 
rooms.  Tea  dancing  in  the  Peacock  Court. 
The  Mark  is  San  Francisco,  a  perfect  blending 
of  tradition  with  contemporary  advantages. 


u 


■■ 


/iTHUJNJNUlSSbUK 

or  send  your  written  request  before  January  22, 1986  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine  P.O.  Box  1743.  Sandusky,  OH  44870-8743 


THE  INN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  GODS 

A  fabulous  resort  on  460,000  acres  of  Apache  Wilderness  in  New  Mexico 
Luxurious  rooms  &  suites,  gourmet  dining,  championship  golf,  tennis. 
trap  &  skeet,  horseback  riding,  fishing,  hunting,  swimming  and  winter 
skiing  AND  NOW . .  our  10th  ANNIVERSARY  PACKAGE:  guest  room 
(double  occupancy),  welcoming  margaritas,  breakfast  each  day 
and  20%  discount  on  all  recreational  activities:  $69  per  night.  CALL 
1  (800)545-9011. 
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Join  us  in  the  remote  hill  towns 
of  Tuscany. ..pastoral  Verdi  Country 
and  the  mystical  cities 
of  Vmbria 

Designed  and  directed  by  artist  Frieda  Yamins. 

whose  second  home  is  Florence,  and  her 

superb  staff  of  lecturers.  For  the  traditionally 

independent  traveler  seeking  the  very  best 

tours  of  Italy  ever  created. 

Discover  the  joyous  art  of  dining  in  Italy  with  stimulating  company 

every  evening — in  enchanting  places  most  visitors  rarely  get  to  see. 

From  16  to  23  days  Detailed  Brochure  available  from: 


Italia  Adagio  ^td 


|51H|  868-7825 
162H  Whaley  Street.  Fre<»port.  NY    11520      [516)546-5239 
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KIAWAH  ISLAND 

Free  26-page  magazine.  Ten  miles  of 
beach,  two  complete  resort  villages, 
Nicklaus  and  Player  golf  courses,  two 
world-class  tennis  centers,  shops  and 
boutigues.  superb  low-country  cuisine, 
and  more.  New  golf,  tennis,  and  fam- 
ily packages.  21  miles  from  Historic 
Charleston. 


KIAWAH 


■ 


Learn  your  way  around  on  a  17-day  Mediterranean  vacation  with  5  guest 
lecturers.  22  vacation  voyages  visit  180  places.  You  can  see  the  Medi- 
terranean from  whole  fleets  of  boring  cruise  ships.  Or,  you  can  learn 
your  way  around  with  Swan  Hellenic.  Call  800-221-1666,  or  in  NY, 
212-719-1200.  SWANEZ 

HELLENIC 


THE  LODGE  AT  VAIL 

Full  of  character,  this  charming  ski  to  ski  from  resort  hotel  is  located  at  the 
base  of  Vail  Mountain ,  just  steps  from  chair  lift  1 6  and  the  new  Vista  Bahn . 
Back  doors  open  onto  Vail's  sophisticated  shops  and  boutiques.  Fine 
dining  at  the  elegant  Wildflower  Inn,  breakfast,  lunch, apres  ski  and  dinner 
with  live  entertainment  in  Cafe  Arlberg.  End  your  evenings  at  Mickey's.  A 
friendly  Rocky  Mountain  welcome  awaits  you  at  this  year  round  desti- 
nation. 


KonaMllaeeM 

A  Clanon  Resort  O       VJ  U' 

Taste  the  magic  of  a  secluded  Polynesian  vil- 
lage where  you  can  enjoy  the  precious  gift  of 
privacy  in  your  own  plush/primitive  thatched 
"hale'!  Rates  include  all  meals,  tennis,  sail- 
ing, snorkeling,  and  more.  Call  toll  free  for 
brochure  on  Hawaii's  favorite  hideaway: 
(800)  367-5290,  or  write  P.O.  Box  1299, 
Dept.  CG,  Kaupulehu-Kona,  Hawaii  96745. 
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LISMORE  CASTLE 

The  personal  apartments  and  staff  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
in  Ireland's  famous  Lismore  Castle  (Co.  Waterford)  are  available  for  rent. 
Beautiful  gardens  and  countryside — Fishing,  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding  and 
Racing  facilities  are  all  nearby. 
Terms;  IR  £5880/week  for  up  to  6  guests. 

Extra  guests  IR  £140/day/person 

Prices  include  all  meals  and  staff,  excludes  drinks  and  telephone 

calls. 


2? 


THE  SMART  SKIER'S  SAVINGS  BOOK. 

Learn  how  you  can  vacation  at  the  best 
European  ski  resorts  and  save  money, 
too.  Skiworld's  prices  are  consistently 
lower  because  we  sell  direct  to  you,  not 
through  any  middlemen.  We  can  give 
you  the  package  you  want  at  a  price  the 
competition  can't  match.  With  a  choice 
of  resorts,  hotels,  airlines  and  airfares. 

(^STEVE  LOHR'S  SKIWORID 

3  East  54th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  751-3250 


***k  SW  Hoftte*  in  6wpa 


AROUND  THb  WORLI 

The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  cl 
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Marriott's  Rancho  Las  Palmas 

Five-Star  luxury  resort  in  the  heart  of  Southern 
California's  scenic  and  exciting  desert 
playground.  456  spacious  rooms.  Traditional 
gracious  service.  Fine  dining,  entertaining 
lounges,  27  holes  of  golf,  25-court  tennis 
complex,  3  pools,  set  within  27  beautiful  acres 
of  gardens,  fairways  and  lakes. 


2b 


MOUNTAIN  HAUS 

Luxury  lodging  in  Vail  Village,  next  to  the  Covered  Bridge,  a  short  walk 
from  the  ski  lifts,  Vail's  shops,  restaurants  and  nightlife.  79  deluxe  one, 
two,  and  three  bedroom  condominium  suites,  heated  outdoor  pool,  hot 
therapy  pool,  and  saunas.  Alain's  Restaurant  and  French  Quarter  Lounge 
for  fine  continental  cuisine  and  apres  ski. 

For  reservations  call  toll  free  800/237-0922  or  303-476-2434  direct.  Or 
write  Mountain  Haus,  P.O.  Box  1748,  Vail,  Colorado  81658. 
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OBOLENSKY 

&  ^SSOaATES.  Inc 

Exceptional  travel  experiences  for  a  discriminating 
clientele.  Private  receptions  and  unique  events 
combined  with  a  tradition  of  luxury  arrangements 
and  limited  guests.  Imperial  Russia  hosted  by 
Prince  George  Galitzme,  19  June-5  July.  The 
Summer  Season  in  Edinburgh  and  London  in- 
cluding Royal  Ascot  7-18  June.  Royal  Grand  Tour 
of  Scandinavia  18-29  May  Call  713  621-0056  or 
write  for  complete  1986  program 


Luxury-Loving  Guests  Are  Invited  to  a  Grand  Launching  on  Monterey  E 

October  1st.  Monterey  will  have  a  hotel  to  match  the  grandeur  of  thi 
noble  coast,  the  only  hotel  where  guests  may  wine,  dine  and  recline  on  th 
bay.  The  Monterey  Plaza.  291  Grand  Classe  guest  rooms,  all  fully  twic 
the  size  other  hotels  consider  adequate.  Dine  on  the  bay  at  Delfino 
alta  cuicina  ristorante.  On  Monterey  Bay  between  the  Aquarium  an< 
Fisherman's  Wharf.  Guest  rooms  $120-5180.  Suites  S250-S500. 

sra 

MONTEREY  PIAZA 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL  OS  THE  B*1 
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Nile  Cruises 

600  miles  and  4,000  years  into  history.  Cruise 
the  Nile  for  17  days  from  Cairo  to  Assuan,  ac- 
companied by  an  Egyptologist  who  will  blow 
the  dust  off  the  centuries  and  put  into  context 
the  places  visited.  Join  Swan  Hellenic  for  a 
journey  into  the  past  that  will  be  the  experience 
of  a  lifetime.  Call  800-221-1666,  or  in  NY, 
212-719-1200. 


ftM 


THE  PALMS 

AT  PALM  SPRINGS 


Sheila  Cluff's  Unique  Health  &  Fitness  Resorts 

Your  health  &  beauty  vacation  package  includes  3  delicious  low-calorie 
meals  a  day  plus  16  daily  fitness  programs  from  which  to  choose.  Other 
services  offered:  massage,  facial,  cosmetics  treatment,  and  full  beauty 
salon.  Call  for  reservations  and  brochure. 
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®  The  Peninsula  Group 
Fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  Orient 

Hong  Kong's  I  inest 

On  the  waterfront  of  Hong  Kong  sbLst1  3  harbour  stands  one  of  the  most 
gracious  hotels  in  the  Far  East:  The  Peninsula.  Traditional  service,  gour- 
met cuisine  and  luxurious  accommc,  have  earned  this  hotel  an 
enviable  reputation  worldwide. 

For  reservations,  please  contact  Preferred  Ho  ,  Worldwide,  Tel:  (toll 
free)  1-300-323-7500;  SRS-Steigenbergei  Service.  Tel:  (toll 

free)  800-223-5652,  or  your  travel  agent. 
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Carmel, 
California 


ail. 
dge 


In  sunny  Carmel,  California:  on  the  grounds  of 
Carmel  Valley  Golf  &  Country  Club.  Ideal  for 
year-round  golf  and  tennis.  One  hundred 
luxurious  units  including  lakeside  cottage 
suites  and  two-story  lodges.  The  Executive 
Villa  offers  sumptuous  accommodation  with 
suites  and  living  room  combinations.  Very  el- 
egant yet  very  cozy.  Free  Brochure. 


rllttUJlNJNUlaafcUK 


•  send  your  written  request  before  January  22, 1986  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870-8743 


OBOLENSKY 

&  ASSOCIATES.  Inc 

Two  Royal  Cruises:  Mediterranean  and  Russia  Europe. 

'nvate  receptions  and  unique  events  in  ports  Especially  designed  tor  a 
liscriminating  clientele  Cruise  the  Mediterranean  for  13  days  Venice  to 
'ireaus  (Athens)  in  October  or  Russia  Europe  in  June  aboard  the  Royal 
/iking  Sky.  For  these  two  exceptional  cruise  itineraries,  please  contact 
)bolensky  &  Associates,  11  Greenway,  Plaza.  Suite  P100,  Houston, 

fexas  77046  ROYAL  VIKING  LINE  » 
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The  Snowmass  Club 

There  are  many  tempting  reasons  to  ski 
Snowmass  and  Aspen,  but  just  one  place  to 
stay... The  Snowmass  Club.  Champagne 
awaiting  your  arrival,  turndown  service  and 
terry  robes  in  your  room  are  some  of  the  spe- 
cial touches  at  The  Club.  For  apres  ski  relax  near  a  fireplace  with  chef's 
apfel  strudel  or  after  the  last  run  of  the  day,  enjoy  the  luxurious  health  club . 
As  an  alternative  to  The  Club,  consider  a  stay  in  our  spacious  villas.  Our 
emphasis  is  service,  thoughtful  and  friendly,  and  our  concierge  is  ready  to 
assist  you  with  any  special  request.  The  Snowmass  Club  800-525-0710 
or  write  P.O.  Drawer  G-2,  Snowmass  Village,  Colorado  81615. 


AN  EXPEDITION  TO  A  CULTURE 

NHOSE  GREATEST  ART  TREASURES 

ARE  ITS  CITIZENS. 

he  culture:  Papua  New  Guinea,  where  life  celebrates  art  and  art  returns 
le  favor.  A  place  of  lush  rain  forests,  intriguing  primitive  sculpture,  and 
ibal  festivals  of  dazzling  color  and  exuberance. 

■        Our  expedition  is  for  those  inter- 
ested in  departing  from  the  ordi- 
nary, a  process  you  can  put  in 
motion  by  circling  the  reply  card. 
P  Or  by  calling:  1-800-762-0003  or 
_  (212)  765-7740. 
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CHINA  CULTURAL  TOURS 

ravel  to  China's  interior.  Visit  Tibet  during  its  New  Year's  festival.  Enjoy 
reat  art  treasures  on  Ancient  Silk  Route,  walk  in  Central  Asian  bazaars. 
>acred  mountains  and  the  Chinese  civilization.  Also  Inner  Mongolia, 
Manchuria.  East  Asia  cruises.  Small  groups  accompanied  by  expert  tour 
lirectors.  For  information,  private  travel,  reservation,  please  call 
415)  397-1966. 


WELCOMBE  HOTEL  &  GOLF  COURSE 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.  ENGLAND 

A  gracious  Jacobean-style  mansion  in  153  acres  of  its  own  private  park- 
land, originally  owned  by  William  Shakespeare.  Its  tranquil  setting,  Vh 
miles  from  Stratford,  is  ideal  for  visiting  the  delightful  Cotswolds  country- 
side, Warwick  Castle  and  other  historical  sites  in  the  Heart  of  England.  As 
you  would  expect,  the  hotel  provides  the  best  of  food  and  service. 
VSOE  ASSOCIATED  HOTELS 
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Perfect!  Sail  the  legend  in  the  Greek  Islands,  Egypt,  Israel  and 

Turkey.  Choose  3-,  4-,  7-,  and  14-day  cruises,  April  through 

October.  Or  cruise  7  days  around  Italy,  June  through  August.  Sun 

Line's  all-Greek  staff  can't  be  equaled.  Ships 

are  spacious  and  elegant.  Launch  ,  .-■         \rZ^^ 

your  cruise  plans  today 

by  sending  for  our 

brochure. 


v^V** 


Sun  Line  Cruises 


Luxury  *l)ifo  m  Oc ian  regwtry 


ALASKA 


Van  Valin's  Lodge,  featured  in  Connoisseur,  July  1984. 1st  class  lodge  in 
spectacular  Lake  Clark  Natl  Park.  Daily  fly-out  fishing  &  raft  trips  in 
Iliamna/Bristol  Bay  area;  5  species  of  salmon,  rainbow,  more.  Activities 
for  nonfishermen,  wildlife,  unsurpassed  scenery.  $2550  wk. 
Corp. /seminar/groups  to  18.  Refer./brochure.  Pt.  Alsworth,  AK  99653. 
(907)781-2230. 


JMAEQl/IS 

In  Westwood  Village  (adjacent  to 
U.C.L.A.),  256  individually  decorated 
suites,  providing  European  grand-hotel 
ambience.  Concierges.  The  elegant  Dyn- 
asty Room  and  Garden  Terrace  (renowned 
for  its  sumptuous  buffets)  offer  a  variety  of 
settings  for  fine  dining.  The  Marquis  Pool  " 
and  Gardens  offer  magnificent  sur- 
roundings for  relaxation  and  dining  al 
fresco.  Call  your  travel  agent  or  call  toll 
free:  (800)  346-0410. 


Sunlight  fuses  strong  summer  colors  into  sparkling  vibrancy;  in  this  garden  scene,  the  focus  is  a 
blissful  moment  in  time. 


EVA  MAKK 


Elegance  and  dignity  of  spirit  are  basic  to  Eva  Makk's  philosophy  of  life  and  she  fervently  endows  her 
paintings  with  these  ide  ruth.  Her  efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  numerous  gold  medals  and  other 

honoraria  from  major  col.  he  world,  the  latest  being  the  "Gold  Oscar  d'ltalia  1985"  from  Italy. 


Iahaina  Gall  s>  Maultoll  free  i-soo-367-8047 

"^                                                 ...  „                                           ..  „-,_.             EXTENSION  108 

Lahama  C  ,  Lahainaluna  Road,  Lahama,  Hawaii  96761 

Kapalua  Gallery,  123  Bay  Drive,  Kapa-  96761  .  Gallery  Kaanapali,  Whaler's  Village,  Kaanapali,  Hawaii  96761 


PRIVATE   LINE 


WHAT  THIS  COUNTRY 

NEEDS  IS  A  GREAT 

INTERNATIONAL  ART  SHOW 

Not  like  the  once-in-a-hlue-moon 
bazaar  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art.  Not  like  the  only-Ameri- 
cans-need-apply  Biennial  at  the  Whitney. 
More  like — well,  like  the  1985  Carnegie 
International,  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Carnegie  International  already 
shows  signs  of  heing  the  most  important 
regularly  scheduled  contemporary  art  ex- 
hibition in  the  country.  This  distinction 
would  no  doubt  please  Andrew  Carnegie, 
who  fathered  the  ancestor  of  the  Interna- 
tional in  1896.  Then  called  the  Annual 
Exhibition,  it  was  dedicated  to  educating 
the  Pittsburgh  public  about  contemporary 
art  and  to  enriching  the  museum's  collec- 
tion with,  in  Carnegie's  words,  the  "old 
masters  ot  tomorrow." 

The  Annual  Exhibition  went  through  a 
lot  of  changes — name  changes,  changes  in 
frequency  and  format  (it  was  a  one-man 
show  in  the  seventies),  adjournments  be- 
cause of  world  wars  and  museum  construc- 
tion— before  assuming  its  present  form  as 
an  international  triennial  exhibition,  in 
1982.  The  1985  Carnegie  International  is 
ambitious — forty-two  American  and  Eu- 
ropean artists  contributing  some  150 
works  altogether,  including  ten  or  so  in- 
stallations made  specifically  for  the  muse- 
um's ample  exhibition  spaces. 

Rather  than  being  representative  of  all 
current  stylistic  trends,  the  International 
is  based  primarily  on  quality,  according  to 
John  Caldwell,  curator  of  contemporary 
art.  "We  picked  contemporary  artists  who 
have  done  outstanding  work  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years,"  he  says.  The  emphasis 
on  quality  means  that  some  famous  artists 
will  be  missing,  while  many  who  are  repre- 
sented will  be  relatively  unfamiliar  to 
American  audiences:  people  like  Jiri 
Georg  Dokoupil  and  Sigmar  Polke,  from 
Germany;  Lucian  Freud  and  Howard 
Hodgkin,  from  England;  Dara  Birnbaum 
and  John  Baldessari,  from  the  United 
States;  and  Luciano  Fabro,  from  Italy.  The 
only  attempt  at  presenting  a  cross  section 
will  be  along  generational  lines,  so  that 


senior  masters,  midcareer  artists,  and 
emerging  talents  will  be  included. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibition  can  therefore 
expect  a  strong  showing  by  the  concep- 
tualises and  minimalists  who  emerged  in 
the  sixties  and  who  have  been  receiving 
relatively  little  attention  in  the  past  few 
years.  Case  in  point:  Richard  Serra,  whose 
forty-foot-high,  200,000-pound  steel 
sculpture  was  acquired  by  the  museum  and 
will  be  permanently  erected  on  the 
grounds.  It's  called  Carnegie.  A  "master- 
piece of  tomorrow"?  Go  to  Pittsburgh  and 
take  the  long  view  for  yourself  (November 
9,  1985,  to  January  5,  1986). 

SUMMER  PALACE/5  BDRMS  W/VU 

You  can  rent  Princess  Margaret's  vacation 
house  on  the  island  of  Mustique,  in  the 
Grenadines,  if  you  want  to,  but  you'd  do 
better  with  Lord  Lichfield's  place  (you 
remember  him  from  the  Burberrys  ads), 
which  is  called  Obsidian  and  is  just  up  the 
road  a  bit  and  much  nicer.  It  is  a  ginger- 
bread house  in  the  charming  West  Indian 
style;  it's  got  lots  of  room,  great  views,  and 
a  relaxed  style,  and,  at  $4, 500  a  week,  it  is 
the  same  price  as  Her  Royal  Highness's. 
Frankly,  the  decor  at  Princess  M.  's  gives  us 
a  case  of  the  sniffs:  the  pistachio  living 
room,  the  lumpy  couch,  the  chrome  chairs 
drowning  in  that  awfully  heavy  flower  bro- 
cade, and  the  Victorian  porcelain  plates 
hung  all  over  the  walls — and  we  mean  all 
over!  Sorry,  not  our  idea  of  a  great  beach 
bungalow,  even  if  the  princess  has  just  had 
a  fifth  bedroom  put  in  (pulls  in  more  rent- 
als, the  agent  says).  Of  course,  it  is  easier 
to  stay  at  Charlie's  Guest  House,  which 
doesn't  belong  to  any  Charlie  at  all.  It's 
run  by  that  nice  Lady  Virginia  Royston, 
and  she  charges  only  $35  a  night,  which  is 
what  we  call  a  real  bargain  on  this  be- 
knighted  island.  (For  more  rental  informa- 
tion on  Mustique,  call  Resorts  Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  212-696-4566.) 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  A  BARON 

FROM  POVERTY,  OR  YOU  CAN 

TURN  THE  PAGE 

Even  the  most  populist  of  Americans 
might  start  thinking  noble  thoughts  when 
they  learn  that  a  European  title  is  within 


their  grasp.  Some  titles  arc  not  conveyed 
exclusively  by  primogeniture  but  can  be 
legally  bought  and  sold.  These  are  called 
feudal  baronies.  They  are  attached  not  to  a 
lineage  but  to  a  deed,  most  usually  the 
hearthstone  of  a  castle  or  manor  house. 
Particularly  prevalent  in  Scotland,  they 
may  be  purchased  for  anywhere  from 
£5,000  to  £500,000,  depending  on  the 
value  ot  the  land  to  which  they  are 
attached;  this,  according  to  Burke's  Peer- 
age in  London,  which  has  been  acting  as 
agent  in  the  newly  established  Scottish 
titles  market. 


The  price  of  titled  land  has  risen  as 
much  as  80  percent  in  the  past  year,  says  a 
Burke's  spokesman.  If  it's  a  good  invest- 
ment, though,  it's  also  a  risky  one,  as  one 
new  Scottish  lord  found  out  in  Monte  Car- 
lo recently.  The  gentleman  was  at  a  party, 
proudly  styling  himself  a  lord,  as  it  was  his 
legal  right  to  do.  Lord  X  (as  we'll  call  him) 
had  the  misfortune,  however,  of  being 
introduced  to  the  marquess  of  Salisbury, 
whose  own  Scottish  title  has  been  in  the 
family  for  quite  some  time.  "This  is  Lord 
X,"  said  the  host.  "I  didn't  know  this  was  a 
masquerade  party,"  the  marquess  replied 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

THE  RITZ  RAISES  AN  EYEBROW 

New  hotels  have  been  mushrooming  in 
Boston,  but  none  that  could  compete  with 
the  preeminent  Ritz-Carlton.  Then,  last 
spring,  the  Lafayette  and  the  Four  Seasons 
opened.  Now  the  Rirz  has  reason  to  worry. 
The  biggest  threat  is  from  the  Four  Sea- 
sons, the  only  other  hotel  to  overlook  the 
swan  boats  and  fl<  ds  of  the  Public 

Garden.  The  English-country-house 
rooms  and  rhe  generous  bathrooms  are  big- 
ger than  the-  Rit:,  there's  a  spa 
with  the  best  masseurs  in  town,  and  the 
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now  isn't  that  nice. 

Delicious,  nutritious  California  Almonds  from  the  Gourmet  Nut 
Perfect  for  holiday  snacking  and  gift  giving. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  special  friends  and  relatives.  W 
do  the  work. .  .  and  give  you  the  credit:  every  gift  pack 
we  ship  will  have  an  elegant  gift  card  in  your  name.      (  u 

Gourmet  Nut  Center  gift  packs  are  an  assortment  of 

crunchy,  hand-selected  California  Almonds  guaranteed 

to  please.  In  generous  vacuum-sealed,  8-ounce  tins,  they 

have  re-sealable  lids  to  ensure  freshness  for  weeks.  Calif 

Treat  yourself  to  a  gift  pack,  too!  ALM.' 


California 
ALMONDS 


4  Pack  Selection  Contains: 

Roasted  Salted  •  Barbeque  • 
Smoke  •  Blanched  Salted 

6  Pack  Selection  Contains: 

Roasted  Salted  •  Barbeque  • 
Sour  Cream  &  Onion  •  Smoke  < 
Cheese  •  Garlic  &  Onion 


Quantity  prices  available 


[gourmet  nut  center 

j  1430  Railroad  Ave.  (  Dept.  CO  ) 
Orland,  CA  95963 

Please  send       to  me 
□  to  attached  list 

Four-tin  gift  packs 
@  $10.50 


Prices  include  shipping  U.S.A.,  A. P.O. 
&  F.P.O.  addresses. 


Name 


Address . 


Six-tin  gift  packs 
«;  $13.25 


City.  State&  Zip. 


Please  send  bi  ;r  items. 

Checks,  money  ot^ 

Account  No. 


(Offer  expires  8/31/86) 
MASTERCARD  orders  accepted. 


M 


Expires  . 


.-■ 


GourmetNutC        ?  r  ^^T^15^ S"**" 


1430  Railroad  Avenue.  Orland.  California 
A  Division  of  T.M.  Duche'  Nut  Co.,  i 


ion 
jjao'  Kouufcuping^)  unconditionally 
pwsstt  .£/  guaranteed 


PRIVATE   1.1  NE 


food  at  the  Aujourd'hui  restaurant  is 
excellent  and  beautifully  presented  (espe- 
cially noteworthy:  the  low-tat  "alternative 
cuisine").  Everything  served  at  Aujour- 
d'hui is  available  on  twenty-four-hour 
room  service,  which,  during  a  recent  stay, 
was  dett  and  prompt.  The  homemade 
breakfast  pastries  more  than  compensated 
tor  the  paper  they  forgot  to  deliver. 

The  Lafayette  has  the  best  French  res- 
taurant in  Boston  (the  menu  was  planned 
by  the  three-star  French  chef  Louis  Ou- 
thier)  but  not  much  else  to  make  the  Rit: 
or  the  Four  Seasons  look  over  their  epau- 
lets. The  rooms  (decorated  in  a  modern- 
traditional  mix)  are  appealing  and  com- 
fortable, but  the  service  on  a  recent  stay 
was  lackadaisical  and  frustrating.  The 
breakfast  pastries  were  so  mediocre  that  we 
walked  oyer  to  the  Four  Seasons.  This  was 
not  a  stroll  we  wanted  to  repeat  at  night, 
though,  because  the  Lafayette  is  in  Bos- 
ton's new  downtown,  a  worrisome  (but 
slowly  improving)  neighborhood.  Prices 
at  all  three  hotels  are  comparable,  from 
about  $140  tor  a  regular  room  and  from 
about  $300  tor  a  suite. 

As  tor  the  Rit:,  it  does  not  admit  to 
Feint:  ta:edb\  the  new  kids  on  the  block.  Ir 
knows  it  is  more  private  and  formal  than 
either,  and  it  intends  to  stay  that  way. 
Still,  the  Ritz  is  feeling  some  pressure.  In  a 
total  renovation  now  under  way,  it  has 
installed  copies  oi  its  gilt-and-ivory  furni- 
ture and  lined  the  bathrooms  with  white 
marble.  The  Rit:'s  starched  front  stays 
starched,  meaning  that  it  continues  to 
serve  outmoded  and  so-so  Continental 
food  (the  famous  blueberry  muffins  are  a 
happy  exception),  that  the  white-glove 
seryice  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  that  men 
have  to  wear  a  jacket  and  tie  in  the  public 
rooms  at  dinner  hour.  Next  year  the  Rit: 
will  acknowledge  public  taste  and  open  a 
spa.  Robes  and  jogging  suits  will  not  be 
welcome  in  the  lobby. 

MARILYN  MONROE 
WAS  GOING  TO  LIVE  IN  ONE 

The  fully  conceived,  unbuilt  projects  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  were  victims  oi  the 
problems  architects  have  always  faced — 
lack  of  money,  indecisive  clients,  bureau- 
cratic entanglements,  and,  especially  in 
Wright's  case,  plain  grandiosity  of  vision. 
The  Mile  High,  a  skyscraper  that  Wright 
designed  in  1956  for  a  Chicago  site,  was 
going  to  concentrate  dwelling  space  verti- 
cally into  528  stories,  thereby  allowing  the 
surrounding  nature  to  be  left  unspoiled. 
We'll  quibble  with  Bruce  Brooks  Pteiffer, 
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Simic  Galleries 


PRESENTS 


TWO  POWERFUL 

OHE-MATI  SHOWS 

IPi  NOVEMBER 

ALEX  DZIGURSKI 

". . .  Regardless  of  where  he  paints  and  what 

composition  he  uses,  Dzigurski  is 

always  the  poet  of  the  sea." 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

BERNARD  WYNNE 

". . .  By  the  time  Wynne  was  30  years  old, 

he  was  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American  Art.' 

PALM  SPRINGS  LIFE 


Bernard  Wynne  "Desert  Symphony' 


30"  x  40"  Oil 


24"  x  36"  Oil 


Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 
Wendell  Brown,  Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson,  Mirich, 

Chapelet,  David  Thimgan,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes,  Blanchard, 

Valere,  Ribout,  Dyf,  de  Korte,  Gravina,  Andre  Balyon, 

Paul  Moon,  William  Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne, 

Richard  Danskin,  James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood, 

Roberto  Lupetti,  Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Richard  Zolan, 

Neil  Boyle,  Sikorski,  Philip  White,  Martha  Gilman, 

John  Haskins,  Fritz  Goosen,  Maxfield  Parrish. 


A  Stunning  Collection 

of  Seascape! Landscape  Art 

This  Month  In  Carmel 

Alexander  Dzigurski — One  Man  Show 

—  Champagne  Reception  — 
Saturday,  November  9,  5-9  p.m. 

(Artist  will  be  present) 

* 

Bernard  Wynne — One  Man  Show 

—  Champagne  Reception  — 
Saturday,  November  23,  5-9  p.m. 

(Artist  will  be  present) 

* 

Call  For  Your  Personal  Invitation 


Complimentary  color  brochures 
available  upon  request 

Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00 
(64  Pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 

Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen,  After  Frederic  Remington, 

Charles  Russel,  Cyrus  Dallin,  Jules  Moigniez, 

Charles  Sykes,  Emmanuele  Villanis,  fmnes  Earle  Fraser. 


Simic  Gallerie 

For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art- 

West  coast's  largest — Representing  over  70  renowned  artists 
CARMELr—in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  &  Sixth  •  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-By-Tht    v  .,  (   \  1391 
(408)  624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 
SEATTLE— 1514  5th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98101  •  (206)  622-6644,  WA  Only  1-800-622- ARTS,  National  l-800-248^ARTS 


arv 


"Tour  Europe 
when  the  crowds 
have  gone-" 


"And  the 
bargains  begin" 


Right  now,  Melia  International  has 
dozens  of  ways  for  you  to  enjoy 
Europe's  cities  at  their  uncrowded  best, 
for  less.  With  bargains  everywhere  you 
go.  And  the  best  way  to  get  there  is  on 
KLM.  Mail  the  coupon,  then  call  your 
travel  agent  or  Melia  International. 

'  Melia  International 
1501  Broadway-Suite  1401 
New  York,  NY  10036 
In  N't  State,  call  collect:  (212)  719-3604 
Outside  NY,  call  tolWreel-800.223-7177. 

Please  send  me  your  "Special  Invitation 
Europe"  brochure. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State  


-ap-      _  KLIVk 

{ The  Reliable  Airline  of  the  World. 


From  orfg  ot  *We  world's  largest 
private  c«B^crahs  of  extremely 
rare  and  Important  books,  each 
volume  authenJticaJted  by  the  inter- 
nationally Jc  ^Patrick  Soruget, 

rffer: 

i  LOUIS  XV, 
pniHf a  i  t  /  44  vth  nine  large 
engjfcved#  jbh  plates  and  thirty 
cos^me  pfM es.  Printed  on  vellum 
ancTbound  in  the  original  leather 
emblazoned Twith i  the  Royal  mark. 
2£!i*l9"x2" .  Extremeh/  rare. 
$28,000.00.  "% 

For    information  *on  vthis    and 
othfi^lgVolumes  in  the  Collection, 
lect  inquiries  to  our  Miami 


Florida  Finance  Counsel  Service,  Inc. 

799  Brickell  Plaza,  Suite  803 
Miami,  Florida  33 131  •  (305)  881-2525 


106  illustrations,  29  never 

before  seen,  by  this  century's 

preeminent  architect... 


'    H: 


Oasis  -Arizona  State  Capitol.  Phoen 


TREASURES 
OF  TAUESIN 

76  Unbuilt  Designs 


By  Bruce  Brooks  Pf eiffer,  [  D  A  M  V 

Director  of  Archives.  Frank  f  |>^w  r\ 
Lloyd  Wright  Memorial  L  L\J  Y  V 
Foundation,  Taliesin  West    YAyD|r~"LI 


"i  have  found  that  when  a  scheme  develops 
beyond  a  normal  pitch  of  excellence,  the  hand  of 

strikes  it  down  "-FLW  (1235-2)  $60  00 
Copublished  by  The  Press  at 

California  State  University.  Fresno 

1SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 
!  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

:  3697.  Carbondale.  IL  62902-3697 


PRIVATE   T.INE 


who  asserts,  in  his  new  book,  Treasures  of 
Talicsm:  76  Unbuilt  Designs  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  (Southern  Illinois  University 
Press,  $60),  that  each  project  Wright  put 
to  paper  was  intended  for  actual  construc- 
tion; Wright  himself  is  quoted  as  saying  of 
the  Mile  High,  "No  one  can  afford  to  build 
it  now,  but  in  the  future  no  one  can  afford 
not  to  build  it."  We  will  nonetheless  con- 
cede that  this  book  shows  many  of  the 
great  architect's  most  interesting  and 

1 


beautiful  projects,  wholly  uncompromised 
by  the  contingencies  of  actual  construc- 
tion. And  what  went  wrong  with  the 
house  that  Wright  designed  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Miller  in  1957?  The  marriage 
didn't  last — no  household,  no  house. 

ART  IN  SPACE 

"Seeing  is  forgetting  the  name  ot  the  thing 
one  sees, "  Robert  Irwin  once  said  about  his 
own  work  (incidentally  providing  the  title 
tor  a  fine  book  on  the  artist  written  by  Law- 
rence Weschler).  The  Caliromian  artist's 
career  has  links  with  the  site-specific,  big- 
scale  conceptual  art  current  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  the  kind  that  employed 
space  as  its  base  "medium."  Irwin  ranks 
among  the  most  original  in  this  generation 
of  elemental  landscapists.  He  is  a  master  of 
the  perceptual  shift,  an  artist  whose  vision 
leads  you — effortlessly,  elegantly — 
beyond  the  name  of  the  things — air,  light, 
-•pace — you  are  seeing,  and  thus  to  the 
things  themselves.  A  new  installation  by 
Irwin  occupies  the  rotunda  and  other 
spaces  ot  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  through  November  24- 

Contributors:   Corby  Kummer,   Genevieve 
M.  Mumper,  Jennifer  Quale 
Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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THE  WORLD'S  MOST  EXCITING 
ANTIQUE  AUCTION 

IS  BIGGER  AND  BETTER  THAN  EVER 

November 
15»16«17 


Outstanding  carved 
wine  tasting  table. 


Egyptian  Lady 

in  white  marble 

64"  high 


Art  Deco 
bar  in  rosewood 
with  tile  sink  and 
wells  behind  roll-top. 


1 500  lots  of  exciting  and 
unusual    architectural 
antiques  and  collectibles 
from  all  over  the  world. 
Chandeliers  from  Napo- 
leon HI  to  Art  Deco,  the 
finest  antique  stained  & 
beveled  glass,  bronzes, 
19th  &  20th  century  paintings,  mantles  &  paneling, 
ceiling  domes,  marble  statues,  fine  furniture,  carou- 
sel horses  &  other  collectibles. 

A  fast  paced  NO  MINIMUM  &  NO  RESERVE  auction 
for  those  who  exult  in  finding  and  acquiring  the  BEST! 


For  Free  Color  Brochure:  Red  Baron's  Antiques 

,A^AK^  3264  Peachtree  Rd,  N.E.,  Dept.  C 

(404)  237-9338         Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

yv ; — _ /g 


rrl rSftfi  wfS  faB  i?Ji :  Wff 


AU 


mal  trading  and  purchasing,  Austin  Galleries  was  able  to  acquire  original  signed  and  numbered 
nd  Marc  Chagall  works  at  substantial  savings.  Now  you  can  own  these  prints  for  below  wholesale 


These  large,  original,  signed  and 
numbered  Salvador  Dali  lithographs 
list  elsewhere  for  $900  to  $2,000 
each,  unframed.  Now  you  can  own 
or  give  these  prints  for  a  small 
percent  of  their  true  value. 


Also  available:  Slave  Market, 
Ecumenical  Council,  Little  King, 
Monument  To  The  Ideal  Doctor, 
Desert  Orchestra,  Exploding 
Madonna  and  others. 


Time  In  Space 


Cadaques 


Don  Quixote 


Wailing  Wall 


PICASSO 


Mains  Aux  Fleurs 


These  images  are  nationally 
advertised  at  $4,800  each. 

Pablo  Picasso  probably  has  more 
work  exhibited  at  the  major  art 
museums  of  the  world  than  any  artist 
who  ever  lived.  Now  you  can 
experience  the  pride  of  owning  an 
original  limited  edition  lithograph, 
hand  signed  in  pencil  by  this  giant. 
The  edition  size  is  200  plus  10  artist 
proofs.  Choose  from  the  two  images 
shown  or  save  even  more  and  buy 
both  for  just  $3,995  unframed. 
Print  sizes  average  19'/2"  x  2516". 


C  H  AGA  L  L    °r,9,na' Umited  " 


Imagine,  for  only  $995  each, 
being  able  to  add  original,  num- 
bered, limited  edition,  Chagall 
plate  signed  lithographs  to  your 
collection.  These  works  have  sold 
for  as  much  as  $3,500  each. 
Chagall's  celebration  of  color, 
emotion  and  energy  distinguishes 
these  two  great  lithographs  as 
true  collector  works  of  heirloom 
quality. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  1 
finest  value  ever  offered  < 
works  by  this  world  class  ai 

The  edition  size  is  500,  the 
paper  size  is  24"  x  34". 


?*5E$ 


CHICAGO 


677  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
(312)  943-3730 
Woodfield  Mall 
(312)882-0030 
Finley  Sq.  Downers  Grove 
(312)629-1177 
Courtyard  Villa  Park 
(312)  834-8950 


DET 


Soul 

(313|55/ 
Trapper'^ 
(313)  961-0 
Fairlane  To\ 
(313)593-422L 


Lover's  Bouquet 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

ermon's  WharT 
81  Beach  Street 
415-775-7444 


Paris  Donkey 


THE  AUSTIN  ADVANTAGES 

•  The  Art  World's 
Greatest  Values 

•  5-Year  Exchange 
Privileges 

•  Certificates  of 
Authenticity 

•  Free800-4-AUSTIN 
Phone  Order  Service 

•  Free  Shipping  and 
Insurance  on  Toll 
Free  Orders 

NOTICE:  Due  to  limited 
inventory  all  sales  subject 
to  availability 


Austin  Galleries 


America's  Leading  Art  Resource  Since  1966 

Corporate  Offices  344  W  Colfax,  Palatine,  I L  60067  3 1 2-358-8750 
Toll  Free  Out-Of-Town  Orders  Dial  800-4-AUSTIN 


"We  manufacture  quality  down  products  at  the 
lowest  factory  direct  prices. "    T^S.aZ^X  s,„rc 

"We  are  extremely  proud  to  present  the  world's  finest  down  products,  factory  direct  to 
you.  We  manufacture  the  items  pictured  here,  and  in  our  free  Fall  Catalog  featuring  23 
down  comfortei  styles   designer  down  coats,  wool  mattress  pads  and  many  other  natural 
products  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  life.  By  selling  directly  to  you,  we  elimi 
note  the  middleman  and  retail  markup,  saving  you  up  to  50%  and  more  off  normal  retail. 

Our  down  comforters  and  other  quality  products  are  hand  sewn,  using  only  the  finest 
European  down  fill.  There  are  two  ways  to  construct  a  down  comforter:  the  rest  of  the 
world's  way — and  the  Company  Store  way.  Impersonal  automation  vs.  meticulous  hand- 
guided  stitching  and  quality  craftsmanship.  A  dedication  practiced  by  our  skilled 
seamstresses  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  since  1911.  A  tradition  that  recognizes  making  a 
product  to  last  for  generations. " 


Square  Stitch  Down  Cotnforter 


Soft  Down  Pillows 


Down     Normal 
fill  Retail 


OUR 
PRICE 


Style  #103 

Twin  (60"  x  86")  24  oz.  $180     $95 

Queen  Full  (86"  x  86")     32  oz.  $230    S125 

King  1.102"  x  86")  38  oz.  $300    $155 

Calif.  King  (102"  x  96")  43  oz.  $350    $175 
Colors:  Light  Blue,  Beige,  Dusty  Rose, 
Peach  or  White 


Standard  (20"  x  26") 
Queen  (20"  x  30") 
King  (20"  x  36") 
Boudoir  (12"  x  16") 
Neckroll  (6"  x  14") 
Bolster  (8"  x  20") 
Colors:  Light  Blue,  Beige 
or  White 


Style      Normal 
#  Retail 


701 
701 
701 
703 
70^ 
706 


$90 
$110 
$125 
$40 
$40 


OUR 
PRICE 

$35 

$45 
$55 
$25 
$25 
$45 


Austrian  Down  Comforter 

„      ,  ,  Down     Normal      OUR 

Style  #113  Fill  Retail       PRICE 

Twin  (60"  x  86")  30  oz.    $100     $109 

Queen/Full  (86"  x  86")  38  oz.    $240     $139 
King  (102"  x  86")  44  oz.    $310     $169 

Colors:  White,  Light  Blue,  Beige,  Dusty  Rose 
or  Peach 


■■<%*- 


OUR  GUARANTEE  TO  YOU 

It's  simple.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 

not  completely  satisfied,  please  return 

for  a  full  refund.  , 


TO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-356-9367  Ext.  H504,  or  use 
the  coupon  below.  Or,  call  or  write  for  your  free  catalog  featuring  23 
down  comforter  styles,  down  pillows,  designer  down  coats,  100%  Merino 
wool  mattress  pads,  and  many  other  natural  products  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  your  life. 


Date 

We  accept: 

G  MasterCard 


Acct.  No. 
Name  


□  Payment  enclosed  (check  or  money  order) 

□VISA                     American  Express 
Exp.  Date 


Gstaad  Year-round  Down  Comforter 

Our  exclusive  ring  stitch  design  has  many  more  intricately  hand-sewn 
circles  than  other  ring  stitch  designs  (180  rings  in  a  queen  size  comforter 
to  be  precise).  Thus  we  achieve  a  beautiful  sculptured  effect.  The  ideal 
solution  for  sleeping  comfort...  100%  cambric  cotton  (226  per  inch 
thread  count)  and  the  finest  European  down. 


Address   

City/State/Zip 


Style  #153 
Twin  (60"  x  86") 
Queen/Full  (86"  x  86" 
King  (102"  x  86") 
Color:  Pure  White 


Down 
Fill 

19  oz. 
27  oz. 
32  oz. 


Normal 
Retail 

$198 
$248 
$298 


OUR 
PRICE 

$99 

$124 
$149 


DELIVERY: 

We  ship  within 
24  to  48  hours. 


ITEM 

Style  # 

COLOR 

SIZE 

QTY 

PRICElea.) 

TOTAL. 

Send  Free 

Subtotal  = 

Catalog                                                Shipping 
1  'We  ship  UPS                  Handling 
ground  service                &  ln 

Pillows  n  50  ea.  = 

Comforters  -*5.00  ea.  = 

unless  you  request 
otherwise.  UPS  2nd 
day  air  add  $8.50 

*UPS  2nd  Day  Air  = 

TOTAL = 

Send  to: 
The  Company  Store,  Dept.  H504,  500  company  Store  Road,  La  Crosse,  Wl  50601 

Our  down  is  supplied  b)  United  Feathei  and  Down    Americas  premiei  down  | 


When  the  world  is  your  oyster. 


dominium  Residences  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
f  teach.  Priced  from  $435,000  to  $1,496,000* 
ean  Boulevard,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
^  (305)585-3555. 

'OHerin^ij§g^4-\ij§!j»S:Only.  A  Hampton  Real  Estate  Group  property. 


TRAVELINE 


xt  ew  York  luxe.  Tried  the  new  Plaza 
•^  Athenee  Hotel,  between  Park  and 
Madison.  (See  "A  Sense  ot  Place,"  page 
107.)  Liked  it  very  much.  A  bit  pricey 
($230-4325  .1  day,  double;  l>5  cents  for 
local  calls),  but  distinguished,  handsome, 
and  welcoming.  (Owned  by  rlie  same  firm 
that  owns  the  Plaza-Athenee,  in  Paris.) 
Main-floor  reception  area  elegant. 

Double  room  almost  the  size  of  a  junior 
suite.  Closets  and  refrigerator  in  a  roomy 
reception  area.  Very  comfortable  twin, 
queen,  or  king-size  beds.  Small  sota;  extra 
chairs.  Good-looking  desk.  TV  and  air 
conditioning.  Enormous,  well-lighted 
marble  bathroom  with  lots  of  towels. 
Everything  works.  No  corner-cutting. 

In  spite  of  its  formality,  the  hotel  has  a 
cheerful,  accommodating  staff;  even  the 
telephone  operators,  who  in  New  York 
hotels  are  noted  tor  being  snarly,  are  nice 
here.  The  dining  room,  Le  Regence,  with 
its  turquoise  decor,  is  a  bit  overpowering  at 
first,  hut  on  the  whole  the  restaurant  is 
pleasant.  Popular  with  a  fashionable  lun- 
cheon crowd.  Plaza  Athenee  Hotel,  37 
East  Sixty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10021.  Phone:  (212)  734-9100. 
T  ndonesian  holiday.  If  you  plan  to 
visit  Borobudur,  the  famous  Bud- 
dhist temple  (see  "Ancient  Magic,"  page 
150),  stay  at  the  Hotel  Ambarrukmo  Pal- 
ace, in  Jogjakarta,  about  twenty-five  miles 
away.  Swimming  pool,  bar,  and  floating 
Javanese  restaurant.  Phone:  (0274)  8- 
8488.  In  the  United  States,  (800)  628- 
7228,  or (213) 857-5551. 

And  between  June  and  October  in 
Prambanan,  near  Jogjakarta,  you  can  see 
the  Ramayana  Ballet,  which  performs  on 
four  successive  moonlit  nights  of  each 
month.  It's  highly  stylized  and  ritualistic, 
mixing  acrobatics  with  ballet — quite  an 
extravaganza.  The  dances  are  performed 
in  front  of  the  Loro  Jonggrang,  a  splendid 


1  imely  tips  for  luxury 

lovers,  romantic  diners, 

and  balletomanes. 


temple  complex  dating  back  to  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  Incidentally,  the  best 
buys  in  silk  batik  are  in  Jogjakarta. 
»-p  he  riches  of  Aachen.  If  you're  going 
**  to  be  in  Cologne,  a  day  trip  to  Aa- 
chen is  worth  doing.  It's  a  short  train  ride 
away.  Was  once  the  capital  of  Charle- 
magne's empire.  (Kenneth  Clark  writes 
about  it  in  his  book  Civilisation.)  Here 
Charlemagne  built  an  octagonal  church 
copied  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  first  of  its  type  north  of  the  Alps. 
Its  medieval  treasury  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Germany.  And  don't  miss  the  charming 
eighteenth-century  house  turned  into  a 
museum  just  across  the  street.  The  furni- 
ture and  china  are  splendid. 

rittany's  best.  Here  are  a  few  attrac- 
tive country  hotels  to  keep  in  mind  if 
you're  touring  Brittany. 

Chateau  de  Locquenole.  Four  miles  out- 
side Hennebont  in  the  country.  Very  pic- 
turesque and  overlooks  a  lovely  river  bend. 
Beautiful  surrounding  property.  Good  res- 
taurant. Address:  56700  Hennebont 
(Morbihan).  Phone:  (97)  76-2904. 

Les  Moulinsdu  Due.  Cozy  dining  room, 
surrounded  by  duck  ponds  and  weeping 
willows.  Somewhat  hard  to  find.  Address: 
29116  Moelan-sur-Mer  (Finistere). 
Phone:  (98)  39-6073. 

Abbaye  de  Villeneuve.  Only  six  or  sev- 
en miles  from  the  Nantes  airport.  Handy  il 
you  are  flying  out  the  next  day.  This  is  an 
old  chateau  that  has  been  modernized. 
Biggest  deterrent  is  that  it's  close  to  the 
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city.   Address:  44400  Les  Sorinieres  pres 
Nantes.  Phone:  (40)04-4025. 

One  that's  unusually  attractive  and  pop- 
ular is  Manoir du  Stang.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Swans  on  the  lake.  Handsome  decor. 
Good  food.  Unfortunately,  this  hotel 
closes  in  late  September.  Address:  29133 
La  Foret  Fouesnant  (Finistere).  Phone: 
(98)  56-9737. 

And  if  you're  driving  near  Belon  (fa- 
mous for  its  oysters),  a  very  good  pla<  e  li  u 
lunch  is  Chez  Melanie,  in  Riec-sur-Belon. 
Phone:  (98)06-9105. 
rj-i  op  billing.  The  Moscow  Circus  con- 
-*-  tinues  to  outclass  all  rivals,  but  make- 
sure  you  see  it  in  its  permanent  home,  in 
Lenin  Hills,  and  not  in  a  tent.  The  tented 
version  is  a  thrown-together  sop  for  sum- 
mer tourists  when  the  circus  is  on  tour. 

And  if  you  can't  see  the  Bolshoi  Ballet, 
you  may  cheerfully  settle  for  the  Moscow 
Classical  Ballet  Company.  Although  orig- 
inally designed  to  keep  tourists  happy 
when  the  Bolshoi  was  away,  it  developed 
into  a  first-rate,  world-class  company. 

airobi's  Norfolk  has  a  charm  and 
ambience  that  the  other  Nairobi  ho- 
tels cannot  duplicate.  It's  nearly  as  old  as 
the  city  itself  and  is  at  the  quiet  edge  of 
town,  not  far  from  the  university.  It  was 
from  here  that  Teddy  Roosevelt  started  on 
his  African  safari,  along  with  500  porters. 
The  original  section  is  the  most  colorful. 

Seven  comfortable,  suitelike  brick  cot- 
tages around  a  central  garden.  All  have 
pleasant  terraces  fronting  the  inner  court- 
yard. Nicefordrinksor breakfast.  Address: 
The  Norfolk  Hotel,  Harry  Thuku  Road 
(P.O.  Box  40064),  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
Phone:  33-5422.  In  the  United  States, 
(800)223-6800,  or  (212)  838-31 10. 
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Discover  the  Ultimate 
Travel  Guide  to  France 

LA  BELLE  FRANCE 

Perfect  for  discriminating  travelers 
to  France,  the  best  of  France,  every 
month,  in  a  brilliant  newsletter  — 
written  in  English.  Discover  its  greatest 
restaurants,  hotels,  nightspots,  regional 
wines,  historic  sights,  travel  itineraries, 
its  most  luxurious  chateau-hotels  and 
much  more!  Paris  included! 

"Each  month  its  team  of  Paris 
correspondents  and  US-based  staff 
fills  eight  elegant  cream-colored 
pages  with  a  wealth  of  intelligent 
observations  on  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  shopping." 

—  Travel  &  Leisure 

Let  La  Belle  France  be  your  guide  on 
your  next  trip  to  France.  Just  $39  for 
twelve  fact-filled  monthly  issues. 
Subscribe  now  with  check,  VISA  or 
MasterCard  number  and  expiration 
date  to: 


LA  BELLE  FRANCE 


TMt  SOPHISTICATED 


GUIDE  TO  FRANCE 


Suite  400,  1835  University  Circle. 
Charlottesville,  VA  22903 
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A 1  Va  pound  specially  selected  side 
of  baby  smoked  salmon,  delicately 
Scotch  cured  to  please  the  most 
discriminating  palate.  Skinless,  and 
boneless,  hand  carved  tor  easy 
serving.  Vacuum  sealed  and  rushed 
to  you  in  two  days.  $28.95. 
Call  toll  tree  1-800-251-7111 
Or  send  the  coupon  to: 
Smoked  Salmon  Express,  P.O.  Box 
600-1714,  North  Miami  Beach. 
Florida  33160 

I  would  like (quantity)  orders  of 

Smoked  Salmon  at  $28.95  each. 

My  Nome 

My  Address 

City.  State.  Zip         

D  Payment  Enclose.   ; 

D  MasterCard    OVis, 
Cnrrt  Nof]    Mill 

Valid  Dates 

Signature 


~an  Express 


□  Ship  to  me 
Name 


D  Ship  as  a  Gift  with  c 


Address 


City.  State.  Zip 


Virginia — Washington,  D.C. 

WOODGROVE 
PLANTATION 


Formerly  the  property  of  a  fabled  bil- 
lionaire. This  grand  historic  18th  cen- 
tury stone  mansion  is  only  55  min.  from 
Washington,  DCand  25  min.  from 
Dulles  International  Airport.  Fully  in- 
sulated, zoned  heating  and  air-condi- 
tioning, intercomed,  2-story  kitchen, 
pool  and  poolhouse.  SI, 650, 000  on  10 
acres.  Also  432  +  acres  available. 


Helen  Gordon,  Inc. 

3  £08  Wisconsin  Avenue  N.W 

Suite  217 

Washington,  DC  20016 

(202)  362-9133 


Frederic  Remington 
Bronze 


"Buffalo  Horse" 
$2,500 

Cast  Full  Size 

From  an  Original 

Unbeatable  Prices 

All  Dealers  Welcome 
1.000s  other  fine 
recasts  available 

JEWELRY 

AUCTION,  INC. 

21  S.  Hwy.  17-92 

Casselberry,  FL  32707 

(305)339-9103 
Toll  Free  800-521-3179 

Call  or  write  for  free  catalog. 
Largest  bronze  supplier  in  the  world 


Bagel  Cutter 

Our  bagel  cutter  makes  it  easy  to  obtain 
perfect  bagel  halves.  Hand  crafted  from 
domestic  Red  Oak,  the  solid  copper  inset 
is  our  trademark  of  quality.  Money  back 

•— "-•1*»  muk,>M- 

Oak&iron 


ORDER  BY  PHONE  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-5432.  Ext.  137.  (In  Wisconsin 
call  1-800-362-6060,  Ext.  I37i  Use 
your  credit  card  OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 
□M.C.      "VISA      □Am.Exp.      DCheck 

Acct  No.    

Exp.  Dt 


IScnd  Free 

C  Jt.il.  ig 


QT1 


PRICK 


X  $_ 

x$_ 


Ship..  Hdlg..  &  Insurance  -$3  each 
Total 

Name 

Address  

City.State.Zip  


Send  to:  Oak  &  Iron,  Dcpt.  137. 
2700  Commerce  St..  La  Crosse.  Wl  54601. 


The  Publishing  Event  of  the  20th  Century 

The  Gutenberg  Bible  in  Perfect  Reproduction 
Now  Offered  for  the  First  Time  in  America 


M5 

IE 

m 

ankind's  first  book  from 
movable  type,  the 
Gutenberg  Bible,  has 
been  reproduced.  This  master- 
piece is  the  first  complete  and 
identical  reprint  in  the  history  of  the 
Bible  that  Gutenberg  printed  on  his 
own  invention,  the  printing  press, 
circa  1455. 

This  extraordinary  reproduction, 
utilizing  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  Bible 
in  Paris  as  a  copying  model,  has  been 
hand-assembled.  The  reproduction 
set  consists  of  four  books  in  all:  two 
in  Latin  that  make  up  the  Gutenberg 
Bible  and  two  books  of  commentary 
in  English.  The  price  of  the  4-book 
set  is  $4,500,  delivered. 

The  same  type  style,  same 
paper  (chemically  recreated), 


□ 


□ 


same  hand-numbered  folios  and 
same  delicate  watermarks  that 
Gutenberg  employed  appear  in 
this  enhanced  reproduction  set. 
The  ancient  Gothic  type, 
Bordeaux  leather  made  from 
Moroccan  goatskin,  chiffon  paper, 
illuminated  letters,  marbled  end- 
papers and  22-K  gold  leaf  form  a 
bible  that  is  truly  a  "thing  of 
beauty,"  a  remembrance  of  early 
history. 

To  order  this  perfect  reproduc- 
tion, or  for  more  information  in  the 
form  of  a  free,  handsome  color 
brochure,  please  call  Midwest 
Library  Service,  the  U.S.  dis- 
tributor, using  our  toll-free  number 
1-800-325-8833.  Or  if  you  prefer, 
Use  the  request  form  at  right. 


"~1 


TO:  Midwest  Library  Service 

11443  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
Bridgeton,  MO  63044 


Please  deliver  to  me  the  t-sel  Gutenberg 
Bible  reproduction.  My  check  for 
$4,500  is  enclosed. 

Please  mail  me  without  obligation  (he 
full  color  informational  brochure  i  >n 
the  Gutenberg  Bible  Reproduction. 


CITY,  STATE.  ZIP_ 


MIDWEST 
^LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

■s  Hock  Road 
3    Bridgeton,  MO  63044 


Washington,  D.C. 
HISTORIC  GEORGETOWN  TOWNHOUSE:  Dat- 
ing back  to  1858  and  recently  renovated,  this  4-story 
residence  boasts  an  indoor  recreation  room  with  pool, 
sauna  and  exercise  room.  Attached  carriage  house 
with  studio. 
$2,300,000  Brochure  #C37-02 


Delaware  Township,  New  Jersey 
306-ACRE  FARM  ESTATE:  Surrounded  by  rolling 
meadows,  this  8-room  main  residence  dates  from 
1790.  Additional  buildings  include  1782  stone  house 
with  office  and  2  apts.,  cottage,  4  farmhouses,  5  barns 
and  4  silos.  Pool.  Brochure  #C8-38 

$  1 ,650,000  (offered  as  a  whole  or  in  2  parcels) 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 
SUPERB  GEORGIAN  RESIDENCE:  Built  in  1908. 
this  3-story,  1 1-room  residence  is  set  on  31  ±  park- 
like  acres  of  woods,  fields,  and  formal  sunken 
gardens,  with  lovelv  views  of  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
Pool;  1 890  gatehouse. 
$  1 ,250,000  Brochure  #C5- 1 46 


Santa  Barbara,  California 
OCEAN-VIEW  VILLA:  10-room  Mediterranean- 
style  \illa  set  on  9±  landscaped  hilltop  acres  over- 
looking the  Pacific.  Extensive  patios:  terraced  pool: 
pavillion/guest  house;  gatehouse/caretaker's 
residence. 
S3.500.000  Brochure  #C21-51 


Bristol,  Rhode  I 
ENGLISH  MANOR-STYLE  RESIDENCE: 
grand  26-roonr  residence  is  set  on  12.28  lands 
acres  with  600  feet  of  frontage  on  Bristol  H 
Fine  interior  appointments:  tennis  court.  Nun 
dependencies. 
$  1 ,800,000  Brochure  #C1 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT  RESIDENCE:  An  origi- 
nal design  only  recently  completed,  this  residence  is 
set  on  6.2  hillside  acres  with  spectacular  views  Cen- 
ter courtyard  with  fountains;  pool;  staff  apartment; 
garage. 
$2,200,000  Brochure  #C26-08 


Tuxedo  Park,  New  York 
GEORGIAN-STYLE  RESIDENCE:  10-room  resi- 
dence boasting  superb  views  of  Tuxedo  Lake  and 
exquisite  interior  detailing.  Consisting  of  4.4  acres 
with  broad  lawns  and  l,400±  feet  of  lake  frontage. 
$750,000  Brochure  #C  1-190 


Portsmouth,  Rhode  I 
RIVERSIDE  ESTATE:  10-room  Shingle-style 
deuce  set  on  26  acres  with  lawns,  stone  walls  an 
feet  of  river  frontage,  offering  lovely  views.  2  enc 
porches;  deck.  Caretaker's  cottage;  pool;  tennis  < 
2  bams;  stable. 
$  1 ,950,000  Brochure  #C 


1334  York  Avenue,  New  \brk,  NY  10021 
telephone:  (212)  606-7070 


Boston 

Washington,  D.C. 
Palm  Beach 
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Denver 
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The  new  Concord®  Freedom™  Watch:  A  potent,  sculptural  design 
that  integrates  the  height  of  technology. 

The  18  karat  gold  enhances  the  brushed  textures  of  the 
natural  stainless  steel.  (And  provides  contrast  for  the  matte-black 
chromium-finished  steel.) 

The  look  is  thin,  refined,  yet,  this  is  a  watch  of  vigor:  rugged, 
water-resistant  to  99  feet,  with  a  Concord  quartz  movement 
that  never  requires  winding.  And  a  watch  of  recognizable  Swiss 
hand-craftsmanship. 
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Fine  Group  of  Chinese  lmari  Porcelain 

Early  XVI11  Century 

Diameter  of  plate:  1 1  Va  iru 

Height  of  covered  stem  bowls:  10  inches 

Diameter  of  small  bowl:  4lA  inch* 

Diameter  of  saucer:  5 1/»  inches 


RALPH  II.  CHA1T  lilLL 
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12  EAST  58th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022,  U 
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BEAUTIFUL 


ESTEE  LAUDER 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only. 

Retoc±iixGonevic 

FINtltWELRY   V^W  ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  10022  •  (2  I  2)  832  0000 
Petochl.  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor,  Rome  •  Gorevlc.  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 

•St.  Maarten  to  La  Romana 
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I'll  IMBI  K  1985 


COVER    Photograph  hy  Jan  Michael 

25  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  On  opti- 
mism and  pessimism;  Christmas  hooks 
worth  reading;  an  intrepid  restaurant 
guide;  and  this  month's  choice  auctions 

54  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  Making  sense  of 
Philip  Glass's  minimalist  music 

81  FOLLOW  THE  LEADER  Skiing  with  the 
best  guide  in  Chamonix,  hy  Robert  Wool 

88  THE  ANATOMY  OF  LOVE  In  his  sculp- 
ture, Gaston  Lachaise  celebrated  the  body 
of  one  woman,  by  Janet  Hobhouse 

94  THE  ORIGINAL  SANTA  St.  Nicholas  of 
Myra  was  not  fat  or  white-bearded,  nor  did 
he  wear  a  red  suit,  by  Marina  Warner 


98  ONE-ACT  DRAMA  Narrative  painting, 
like  that  of  George  de  Forest  Brush,  just 
may  be  making  a  comeback 

100  BAROQUE  TO  HIS  BONES    Why    the 

restless,  irreverent  Karl  Lagerteld  is  the 
most  interesting  fashion  designer  today,  by 
G.  Y.  Dryansky 

110  THE  TASTEMAKER  For  a  while, 
Mine,  de  Pompadour  was  the  design  direc- 
tor of  all  France,   by  Christopher  Hibbert 

1  1 6  THE  AMAZING  MR.  EVANS  He  wi  >rks 
in  England  and  creates  unusual  jewelry  tot 
top  people,  hy  Sheila  Hale 

120  THIRD-BEST  How  to  improve  next 
month's  New  York  Winter  Antiques 
Show,  hy  Leon  Harris 


126  BARON  OF  VENISON  Deer  ranching 
comes  to  America,  hy  Jo  Durden-Smith 

1  30  TRANSPARENT  MYSTERY    Where    in 
the  world  was  this  ancient  Islamic  glass 
I  ewer  made? 

152  THE  YOUNG  MAGICIAN  MOVES 
i  NORTH  Timothy  Clifford  works  wonders 
s  running  museums  in  Great  Britain,  by 
;  Frederic  V.  Grunteld 

142  INVESTOR'S  FILE  Here's  to  the  many 
rewards  of  vintage  port 

160  PRIVATE  LINE  Bespoke  American 
tailoring;  a  rhinestone  revival;  the  perils  of 
going  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

1 66  QUERY    What  hackrired  for  the  best.' 
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We'd  like  to  suggest  an  intimate  cabin. 
With  lavish  appointments,  unparalleled  com- 
fort and  a  generosity  of  space. 

You'll  find  such  sanctuary  not  miles  from 
nowhere,  but  conveniently  located  in  the  new 
Audi  5000S. 

The  5000S  is  an  inspired  synthesis  of  tech- 
nology and  tranquility.  A  remarkably  low 
aerodynamic  drag  coefficient  of  0.32  subdues 
wind  noise  to  a  whisper. 

A  fact  that  escaped  neither  the  attention  nor 
acclaim  of  automotive  critics,  one  of  whom 


said  the  5000S  was  "incredibl)  quiet  anc 
smooth  even  with  the  driver's  w  indow  dc 
at  highway  speeds." 

And  because  the  5000S  is  crafted  witr 
ical  Audi  attention  to  detail,  things  fit  prtj 
cisely.  Unnerving  squeaks  and  rattles  ha\ 
been  meticulously 
exorcised. 

The  5000S  will 
also  appeal  to  the  per-! 
son  who  appreciates 
the  distinction 


Mfr'ssugg  relail  price  for  (he  Audi  501KIS  begins  at  $18,065.  Title,  taxes,  transp  .reg  .  dealer  delivers  charges  add  I  The  Audi  50O0S  is  protected  by  a  3-year  50.000  mile  new  vehicle  limi 
warranty  and  a  6-year  limited  warrant)  against  corrosion  perforation  See  your  dealer  for  details  Sunroof,  leather  interior  and  power  seals  optional     S  1985  Audi 


Everybody  should  have  a  plat 


v  en  being  carried  and  being  cradled.  The 
dire  anatomically  sculpted  to  provide 
tijal  support.  And  adjust  so  main  ways, 
ijonlbrm  to  your  needs.  Not  vice  versa. 
V.  id  you,  while  the  new  5000S  is  serene,  it 
.11  y  sedate. 

:  spirited  5-cylinder  power  plant  lets  you 
from  0  to  50  in  1.5  effortless  seconds, 
d  it  handles  with  the  crisp  precision  and 
ional  control  made  possible  by  the  cul- 
ion  of  over  50  years  of  impeccably 
I  Audi  front-wheel  drive  technology. 


The  5000S  gives  you  one  quality  every  bit 
as  essential  as  peace  and  quiet.  Peace  of  mind. 

With  a  computerized  13-1  unction  auto-check 
system,  so  comprehensive  it  even  monitors 
your  brake  pads.  The  5000S  is  also  the  only 
production  lu\ui\  sedan  in  the  world  with  a 
fully  galvanized  steel  body.  For  the  ultimate  in 
corrosion  protection  and  enduring  beauty. 

For  details,  call  I-800-FOR-AUD1  in  the 
continental  U.S.  for  your  nearest  dealer. 


Audi 


And  discover  not  only  an  exquisite  way  to 
go  places.  But  an  exquisite  place  to  go. 


The  art  of  engineering. 


go  for  a  little  peace  and  quiet. 


THE  CAROL  AND  IRWIN  WARE  FUR  COLLECTION  AT 


830  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE.  CHICAGO    w   ALSO  IN  NORTHBROOK  AND  OAKBROOK 


Dameron,  Ltd. 
By  appointment  only 

Two  crabs,  mighty  warriors  in  vivid  lavender,  apple  and 
emerald  green,  enrich  the  Dameron  Collection. 

The  classic  forms  of  Oriental  painting  and  calligraphy 
wen'  admirably  served  by  this  art  fill  lotus  bowl  brush  washer. 

Such  treasures,  and  other  renowned  pieces  of  Chinese 
jade,  may  be  seen  by  appointment  only. 

Dameron  Ltd.  135  Brighton  Avenue. 
Long  Branch.  NJ  07740    (201)  870-0101 
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WE  GOTO  GREAT  LENGTHS 
FOR  YOUR  COMFORT 


Air  France 
introduces  the  new 
FVemiere  Sleeper  Seat. 

We  can  show  it  to  you.  We 
can  describe  it  to  you.  But 
until  you  luxuriate  in  it,  you 
may  not  believe  how  truly 
comfortable  it  is. 

Our  new  Premiere  Sleeper 
Seat  is  longer.  It  reclines 
more.  And,  it  adjusts  to 
you— with  motorized  dual 
controls  and  a  footrest  that 
can  be  both  raised  and 
lengthened.  There's  even 
more  space  between  seats 
—now  a  full  sixty-two  inches. 

You'll  find  the  spacious 
seat  only  in  Air  France 
Premiere— which  makes  it 
the  only  one  surrounded  by 
our  classic  luxury.  The  mag- 
nificent cuisine,  the  serenity, 
and  the  newly  designed 
service. 

Our  all-new  Premiere 
Sleeper  Seat.  More  proof 
that  we  won't  let  our  first 
class  passengers  take  a 
back  seat  to  anyone. 


A  PARTNER  IN: 

UNITED'S  MILEAGE  PLUS  AND 

CONTINENTAL'S  TRAVELBANK. 
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Strands  of  harmony. 

A  classic  melody  of  cultured  pearls  and  diamonds  entwined 

by  eighteen  karat  gold  vines.  Matching  bracelet,  ear-clips  and  necklace 

with  cushion-shaped  aquamarine.  Also  available  with 

golden  beryl  or  pink  tourmaline,  exclusively  at  Tiffany's. 


TlFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  •  FIFTH  AVE.  &.57TH  ST.  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  BOSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO  ORDER  CALL  800-526-0649  •  ©T&.  CO.  1985 


Ablaze  with  finest  quality  dia- 
monds, these  18K  gold  bracelet 
watches  are  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  Baunie  &•  Mercier's 
exacting  standards  of  jewelry 
craftsmanship  and  quartz  time- 
keeping technology.  Hand- 
crafted in  limited  editions  for 
women  of  obvious  distinction. 
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The  best  and  the  brightest 

354  diamonds  in  platinum  and  a  10.82 
carat  emerald  and  diamond  ring-two  of  the 
many  exquisite  classics  included  in  our 
auction  of  Important- Jewelry  on  December 
9  and  10. 

R>r  catalogues  and  information,  please 
call  us  at  (212)  606-7392.  Sotheby's.  1334 
York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street.  New  York, 
New  York  10021. 

SOTHEBYS 

FOUNDED  1744 
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PARFUMS     LAGE  RFELD   ■    PARI 


-Louis\iiitton.  J.  he  art  ol  travel. 


Discover  the  an  oi  tr.nel  at  the  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  North  America. 

New  York,  57th  Street  and  at  M  S      ire  •  Manhasset,  The  Americana  Shopping  Center  •  Short  Hills,  N.J.  •  Boston,  Copley  Place 

Washington  DC.  1028  Connecticut  Avei  ue  NSC'  •  Atlanta,  Lenox  Square  .  Palm  Beach.  Worth  Avenue  •  Bal  Harbour  Shops 

St.  Thorn  is,  U.S   Virgin  Islands  •  Houston,  Galleria  11  •  Dallas.  Galleria  •  (  hicago,  Water  Tower  Place  and  at  Marshall  Field's  State  Street 

Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Collection  •  Palm  Springs.  The  Courtyard  •  San  Francisco,  Sutter  Street  and  at  1.  Magnin  Union  Square 

Honolulu.  Ala  Moana  Center  and  Roval  Hawaiian  (enter  •  Canada.  Toronto.  [10  Bloor  Street  Vi' 


Some  people  have  a  talent  for 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a  fine  art. 

These  true  connoisseurs  require  the  best.  It 
is  for  them  that  the  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen 
create  luggage  and  perpetuate  the  tradition  of 
custom-making  perfected  over  the  last  130 
years. 

These  skilled  artisans  ensure  that  each 
trunk,  suitcase  and  bag,  be  it  of  the  classic 


"Monogram"  line  or  the  new  "Challenge" 
line,  bears  the  Louis  Vuitton  stamp  of 
strength,  durability  and  refinement. 

They  meticulously  select  their  materials: 
traditional  leather  and  brass,  or  innovative 
space-age  fabrics  such  as  Kevlar*  and  authen- 
ticate their  work  with  the  renowned  initials. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  concept  of  luggage  is 
unique.  It  has  been  maintained  since  1854. 


In  Paris  and  the  major  cities  of  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAUETIEHAPARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


*  Registered  trademark  Du  Pont  <! 
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Parfums  Galanos  Ltd. 


Puiforcat:  Royal  hand  wrought  sterling,  Kan  Sou  Limoges  china 


SAN  FRANCISCO  -  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON 
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Antique  English  Jewelry  for  Christmas 
From  Our  New  York  Collection 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


S.J.SHRUBSOLE 


104  EAST  57th  ST.,  NY  10022  TEL.  (212)  753-8920  •  Cable    SHRUBSILVFT 

LONDON:  43  Museum  Street,  W.C.  1      Member:  British  Antique  Dealers  Association,  Ltd. 


CORP 


Odyssey 


This  new,  major  work  in  crystal  is  an  evocation  of  Homer's  epic  poem  the  Odyssey. 
On  four  light-capturing  panels,  copper-wheel  engravings  suggest  the  perilous  journey  Odysseus 

faced  with  courage  and  determination.  Held  in  a  frame  of  sterling  silver  and 

14  karat  gold.  By  David  Dowler  and  Zevi  Blum.  Limited  to  a  single  example.  Width  10  3/« ".  590,000. 

Signed  Steuben.  Steuben  Glass,  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

1-212-752-1441.  Steuben  is  part  of  Corning  Glass  Works  and  has  been  since  1918. 
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STEUBEN   CLASS 


241/V  Centerpiece:  $58,000. 


Buccellati  offers  original  creations 

for  your  most  illustrious  table;  one 

of  a  kind  lapis  and  malachite 

centerpieces,  hand  fashioned  in 

sterling  silver. 


WA"  Centerpiece:  $24,400. 


BUCCELLAIT 

46  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022    For  information  (212)  308-2900 
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1V1  X    JC/  X  X>  by  Thomas  Hoving 

If  Thtnqs  Look 
Down,  Look  Up 


o 

Early  this  fall  I  had  one  of  those 
"Chicken  Little"  kinds  of  days.  Not 
Tmly_the-  ^ky^Tarrhir'whole  world 
seemed  to  be  collapsing.  Riots, 
bombings,  apartheid,  earthquakes, 
and  plane  crashes  dominated  the  news. 
There  was  less  fruitful  discussion  on  disar- 
mament than  in  a  decade.  What  apparent- 
ly was  an  entire  family  of  navy  people  had 
betrayed  us  to  the  Soviets. 

The  hot  new  artists  in  SoHo  seemed  to 
be  broadcasting  a  message  of  anxiety  and 
disaster.  Nor  were  the  other  arts,  which  so 
often  offer  solace,  of  much  help.  The  wells 
of  creativity  had  surely  dried  up*  No  one 
expects  brilliance  from  the  fall  television 
fare,  but  we  don't  need  this  season's  seep/1; 
age  of  sewage,  either.  And  is  the  fact  that 
not  one  but  two  new  magazines  entirely 
devoted  to  gossip  were  to  appear — one 
having  Princess  Diana  on  the  cover;  the 
other,  Joan  Collins — an  indication  of  our 
chief  interests?  If  so,  we  are  already  awash 
in  trivia.  Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 


Bijan  was  going  to  launch  a  perfume?  Or 
that  Halley's  comet  might  wander  into 
another  solar  system  this  time  around? 
That  last  brought  to  mind  the  waggish  Dai- 
ly News  headline  announcing  that  a  killer 
comet  was  going  to  destroy  the  earth:  "SE- 
RIES OFF,  NO  WORLD!"  And  when 
that  in  turn  reminded  me  of  what  George 
Steinbrenner  has  done  to  the  Yankees,  I 
knew  for  sure  that  Chicken  Little  had 
come  home  to  roost. 

Yes,  the  weather  was  rotten,  with  thick, 
menacing  clouds  scudding  close  to  the 
ground.  The  air  seemed  two  parts  hydro- 
gen and  three  parts  depression.  Then,  sud- 
denly, the  gusty  winds  stilled.  The  clouds 
abruptly  disappeared  seaward,  leaving  a 
cool  atmosphere  of  such  pellucidity  that 
you'd  have  thought  an  immense  diamond 
had  replaced  the  Van  Allen  belts. 

I  looked  up  to  the  night  sky,  and  there,  a 
few  feet  above  my  head  and  at  the  same 
time  a  billion  light-years  away,  lay  the 
canopy  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  glory  of  the 
sight  exhilarated  me.  Here  was  something 
no  mortal  had  made  up,  manipulated, 
hyped,  gussied  or  tarted  up.  Here  was  infi- 
nite mystery,  the  enduring  dusty  glimmers 
of  the  first  trillionth  of  a  second  of  the 
birth  of  the  universe.  I  could  only  reflect 
on  how  different  those  heavenly  bodies  are 


from  us  willful,  cruel,  posturing  mortals! 
The  shimmering  dome  of  the  Milky  Way 
seemed  everything  we  humans  c<  mid  never 
be — orderly,  mathematically  pristine,  re- 
volving at  benevolent  and  polite  distances 
from  one  another.  Up  there  could  be  nor 
fools,  fakirs,  killers,  crazies,  or  sleazes 
devoted  to  bad  manners  and  bad  taste. 
Nothing  but  perfection. 

The  clear  air  had  brought  a  chill  with  it, 
and,  before  going  inside,  I  looked  up  once 
again  at  that  majestic  curtain  and  felt 
lifted  and  peaceful.  Suddenly,  a  shooting 
star  ripped  through  the  firmament,  and 
that  brought  me  to  my  senses.  I  laughed.  I 
realized  that  I  had  been  wrong  on  two 
counts.  Chicken  Little  hadn't  come  home 
to  roost.  There  is  as  much  good  news  as 
bad — more,  in  fact — but  you  have  to  dig  it 
out;  and  there's  more  substance  than  triv- 
ia. Just  look  at  the  abundance  of  creativity 
that  you'll  encounter  in  the  pages  of 
December's  Connoisseur,  from  the  com- 
poser Philip  Glass  to  the  pick  of  the  Win- 
ter Antiques  Show,  the  creations  of  Karl 
Lagerfeld,  and  the  derring-do  of  Europe's 
best  ski  instructor  and  mountain  guide. 

And  my  fatuous  idea  that  the  Milky 
Way  was  utterly  pure  was  wrong,  too.  LJp 
there  in  the  billions  of  stars,  there  had  to 
be  some  bums  and  phonies:  that  shooting 
star,  other  mavericks  spinning  wildly  and 
crashing  into  innocent  ones,  greedy  black 
holes,  overbright  and  arrogant  stars,  shy- 
ster stars,  stars  with  the  most  vulgar  taste.  I 
had  to  smile  at  my  early  reveries.  The  sky 
isn't  pure,  bur  it  sure  isn't  falling,  nor  is 
humanity,  either.  □ 
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The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  Michelin 

Ti hi  Zagat  may  be  the  only  big-time 
Manhattan  corporate  lawyer  who 
moonlights  as  an  arbiter  of  taste.  In 
publishing  the  first  restaurant  guide 
based  on  survey  results,  he  has  made 
his  name  the  one  most  gastronomes 
trust — above  even  professional  restaurant 
critics.  The  Zagat  New  York  City  Restau- 
rant Survey,  a  slim,  128-page,  oxblood  red 


Tim  Zagat,  master  guide  to  New  York  restau- 
rants, is  about  to  eook  up  something  new. 

book  that  fits  in  a  breast  pocket,  lists  about 
600  restaurants  with  ratings  from  zero  to 
thirty  for  food,  decor,  and  service.  A  cap- 
sule review,  as  well  as  the  price  of  an  aver- 
age meal,  is  also  given  tor  each  restaurant. 
The  Zagat  guide  is  brisk,  pithy,  and  useful, 
and  the  first  such  book  in  America.  Hav- 
ing seen  it  play  so  well  in  New  York,  Tim 
Zagat  has  some  nation-size  ideas  about 
what  to  do  with  it  next. 

"Nothing  is  more  reliable  than  a  guide 
based  on  a  survey,"  says  Zagat  (his  name 
rhymes  with  "the  mat").  Of  course,  he  has 
made  sure  that  the  survey  asks  the  right 
questions  and  that  the  people  surveyed 
know  what  they're  talking  about.  Zagat, 
forty-five,  first  applied  his  statistical  bent 
to  Paris  restaurants  in  the  1 960s,  when  as  a 
young  associate  in  the  French  branch  of  a 
Wall  Street  law  firm  he  tell  heir  to  the 


enviable  task  of  doing  much  of  the  firm's 
entertaining.  He  and  Nina,  his  wife,  start- 
ed keeping  a  checklist.  Soon  they  were  dis- 
tributing copies  to  visitors. 

Taking  on  New  York  didn't  occur  to 
them  until  a  tew  years  after  they  returned 
from  Paris,  in  the  early  1970s.  They  were 
dining  with  a  group  of  friends  when  the 
conversation  turned  to  grousing  about  un- 
reliable restaurant  critics.  Why  not  ask  a 
»roup  of  people  who  really  knew  food  to 
vote  on  their  favorite  places.1  Why  not 
start  with  themselves,  say,  and  a  tew  other 
experienced  amateurs.7  In  1979  the  Zagats 
passed  around  their  first  mimeographed 
survey.  It  listed  about  seventy-five  restau- 
rants in  Zagat's  neat,  slanted  handwriting. 
Copies  were  soon  appearing  regularly  on 
bulletin  boards  in  New  York  banks  and  law 
firms.  The  ranks  of  anonymous  reviewers 
had  grown  to  more  than  400  and  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  5,000  when,  in  1982,  Nina 
Zagat  announced  to  her  husband  that  their 
hobby  was  running  them  $  1 0,000  a  year.  It 
was  time  to  make  it  pay. 

The  Zagats  began  giving  their  question- 
naire to  more  and  more  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances and  selling  the  survey,  in 
1982.  Distribution  went  from  7,000  that 
year  to  40,000  this  year,  when  there  were 
oxer  1 ,500 critics.  The  1986 questionnaire 
listed  516  restaurants.  The  average  re- 
viewer fills  out  thirty  to  forty  spaces  and 
eats  out  3.6  times  a  week.  "These  people 
are  restaurant  collectors,"  Zagat  says.  He 
den\es  the  capsule  reviews  from  their 
comments,  to  which  he  often  adds  his 
own.  Of  Carolina,  the  1986  guide  says: 
"One  ot  the  best  and  most  attractive  res- 
taurants in  the  theater  district;  otters 
southern  specialties;  try  the  crab  cakes, 
ribs,  chitlins,  corn  pudding,  and  pecan 
pie;  not  all  the  dishes  succeed;  reserve  in 
the  back  room — the  'in'  room."  For  Arca- 
dia, tin  the  East  Side:  "lc)S5's  Best  New- 
comer! .  .  .  comments  include  'the 
newest  "in"  place'  .  .  .  'original,' 
'tresh,'  'pretty'  .  .  .  the  only  negative  is 
that  it's  a  bit  crowded." 

Z.igat  doesn't  mean  to  use  his  guide  to 
wage  war  on  any  particular  critic,  but  he 
does  point  out  that  food  writers  have  a  fi- 
nite capacity  tor  revisiting  each  restaurant 
they  have  reviewed  or  tor  visiting  new- 
ones.  Moreover,  each  critic  has  taste  pref- 
erences and  biases.  Zagat  says  that  his  sur- 
vev  avoids  these  built-in  restaurant-re- 
viewing problems.  Essay-length  reviews, 
he  says,  "rill  space  in  guides  you  can't  carry 
around." 

The  first  Zagat  expansion  into  new  ter- 
ritory is  the  Zagat  Survey  o]  New  York  Food 


Sourees,  which  covers  markets,  caterer^, 
and  other  purveyors  in  a  first-ever  critical 
guide  (copies  ot  both  cost  $8.95  each  from 
the  Zagat  Survey,  55  Central  Park  West. 
New  York,  NY  10023).  The  next  -reps 
seem  obvious:  national  restaurant  and  ho- 
tel guides.  "Nothing  available  is  accurate 
or  concise,"  Zagat  says.  "We  have  no 
equivalent  of  the  Michelin  Red  Guides. 
Moreover,  we  can  be  more  reliable  than 
Michelin — thev  have  a  small  number  of 
traveling  critics  where  we  have  hundreds 
in  each  city.  And  besides,  they  don't  enjoy 
dealing  with  non-French  cuisines." 

Sev  eral  companies  have  approached  Za- 
gat about  doing  guides  elsewhere.  So  far  he 
hasn't  committed  himself  to  any  of  them, 
but  he  does  know  he  will  go  national — so 
he  is  almost  certain  to  become  a  travel  and 
entertainment  c:ar.  He  thinks  that  he  is 
up  to  the  task.  "New  York  is  as  big  as  the 
next  three  largest  cities  combined,"  he 
savs.  "We  can  do  Chicago,  say,  with  just 
two  or  three  hundred  people — it  they're 
the  right  people."  — Corby  Kummer 

A  Feast  of  Books 

Since  it  u(  mid  take  a  c<  >)fee  table  the  size 
i  )j  a  tennis  a  not  to  hold  all  the  big,  slick 
books  published  at  this  lime  of  year,  we 
thought  we  would  Jmd  out  which  are 
really  worth  reading.  Here  are  a  choice 
jew — ranging  in  subject  matter  from  art  and 
architecture  to  fashion  and  food — that  are 
more  than  a  pretty  cover. 

Ballet:   George  Piatt  Lynes.    124  pages. 
Twelvetrees  Press.  $45. 

The  style  of  the  American  photogra- 
pher George  Piatt  Lynes,  akin  to  those  of 
his  more  famous  contemporaries  Jean  Coc- 
teau  and  Man  Ray,  was  both  urbane  and 
archaic;  the  glamour  ot  his  best  images  is  at 
once  subtle  and   incantatory.   He  rarely 

Balletomane  behind  the  lens:  George  Piatt 
Lynes's  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  J936. 
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showed  swirling  movement,  preferring  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  a  dance  in  moments  of 
minimal  action  or  even  total  stillness.  His 
pictures  oi  George  Balanchine's  lost  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice  (1936),  with  its  solemn 
lovers  and  attendant  angel,  or  La  Valse 
(1951),  with  Tanaquil  LeClercq  mesmer- 
ized by  her  partner's  deathly  bouquet, 
prove  how  potent  his  method  could  be. 
Individual  dancers — the  lynxlike  Sono 
Osato;  Diana  Adams,  chaste  yet  volup- 
tuous; Erik  Bruhn,  turning  into  pure 
light — take  on  emblematic  significance. 

Two  brief,  clear  texts  on  ballet  and  pho- 
tography, by  Lynes  and  Balanchine,  are 
reprinted  here:  each  is  a  small  masterpiece; 
together  they  almost  exhaust  the  subject. 
Documentation,  however,  is  sketchy. 
Many  of  the  dancers  go  unnamed;  the  cho- 
reographers all  do.  — Matthew  Gurewitsch 

Mies  van  der  Rohe:  A  Critieal  Biography,  by 
Franz  Schulze.  348  pages.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  $39.95. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  architect  Lud- 
wig  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  born  of  solid  Wil- 
helmine  stock  in  1886,  to  let  his  deficient 
education  prevent  him  from  becoming  the 
"perfect  Prometheus  of  the  new  modern- 
ism." In  this  hefty  biography,  the  art  critic 
Franz  Schulze  follows  closely — but  not 


Modernism  at  work:  Mies  drawing,  192/ . 

fawningly — at  the  heels  of  the  master  as  he 
forges  his  way  through  the  Berlin  of  the 
twenties,  the  Bauhaus  years,  and  ubimate 
triumph  in  America.  On  the  way,  spitfire 
exchanges  with  his  sometimes  archenemy 
Gropius  and  sometimes  friend  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  epigrammatic  manifestos  ("Ar- 
chitecture is  not  a  cocktail")  set  forth  as 
law,  and  the  all-too-casual  dismissal  of  the 
various  women  in  his  life  help  give  human 


Which  came  first!  The  answer,  m  Michael  Bartram's  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Camera. 


shape  and  scale  to  this  architectural  mon- 
ument. — Julie  V.  lovine 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Camera:  Aspects  of  Vic- 
torian Photography,  by  Michael  Bartram. 
200  pages.  A  New  York  Graphic  Society 
Book;  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  $35. 
Ivy-covered  walls,  imposing  uranite 
cliffs,  and  dreamy-eyed  damsels  are  among 
the  many  subjects  that  unite  the  painting 
and  photography  of  the  Victorian  age, 
writes  Michael  Bartram.  However  senti- 
mental or  imaginary  the  model  or  scene, 
the  reigning  aesthetic  dictated  that  the 
artist  devotedly  record  its  most  minute 
details.  Such  zealous  mimeticism,  the 
British  art  historian  explains,  provoked 
mutual  curiosity,  suspicion,  and  rivalry 
between  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  and  up- 
start photographers,  with  their  new  tech- 
nology. In  an  erudite  study  that  includes 
over  170  annotated  reproductions,  Bar- 
tram reveals  the  creative  exploits  of  such 
figures  as  John  Ruskin,  Lewis  Carroll,  and 
Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  complementing 
historical  and  formal  inquiry  with  illumi- 
nating references  to  the  literature  of  the 
period.  — Juliana  Fusco 

Cities  &  People:  A  Social  and  Architectural 
History,  by  Mark  Girouard.  397  paces. 
Yale  University  Press.  $29.95. 

The  historian  Mark  Girouard  has  often 
charmed  us  with  his  accounts  of  how  the 
English  gentry  lived  in  splendor.  In  Cities 
C*-  People,  he  brings  the  same  erudition  and 
wit  to  bear  on  nothing  less  than  the  history 
of  the  major  cities  of  the  Western  world. 
W  hat  cheek!  you  may  say.  In  fact, 
Girouard's  grasp  of  the  telling  derail  (in  fif- 
teenth-century Florence,  chefs  had  to 
have  their  wedding-party  mentis  approved 


by  city  officials);  his  spirited  analyses  (did 
the  sixteenth-century  artistic  discovery  of 
the  straight  avenue  lead  to  a  new  under- 
standing of  perspective');  and  his  irresist- 
ible sense  of  place  (to  experience  a  city 
most  like  nineteenth-century  Paris,  visit 
present-day  Tokyo)  prove  him,  once 
more,  to  be  an  excellent  judge  of  tastes 
long  gone.  — J.V.I. 

The  New  Jewelry:  Trends  and  Traditions,  by 
Peter  Dormer  and  Ralph  Turner.  192 
pages.  Thames  and  Hudson.  $35. 

Of  the  three  photo-laden  chapters  in 
this  book,  the  third,  "Jewelry  as  Theatre," 
is  the  most  fun.  Here  is  truly  innovative 
body  ornament  that  transforms  the  wearer 
into  a  happening,  a  bizarre  celebrant,  even 
a  political  statement.  Consider,  tor  exam- 
ple, a  six-inch-long  gold-and-steel  meat- 
cleaver  earring,  or  a  "neck-piece  veil"  that 
is  a  woven  tube  of  head-encasing  monofil- 
ament that  looks  like  a  Slinky.  The  two 
preceding  chapters  include  some  of  the 
finest  abstract  and  figurative  work  by  lead- 
ing European  and  American  art  jewelers. 
Most  are  eminently  wearable.  Then  there 
is  Gijs  Bakker's  "Rose"  collar,  a  thirty- 
inch-diameter  plastic-laminated  color 
photograph  of  a  real  red  rose  that,  well, 
enflowers  the  head  of  the  wearer.  For 
where  to  buy,  consult  the  international 
gallery  list.  — Andrea  DiNoto 

Savory  Suppers  and  Fashionable  Feasts:  Din- 
ing in  Victorian  America,  by  Susan  Wil- 
liams. 352  pages.  Pantheon.  $17.95. 

The  author,  a  museum  curator,  draws 
on  diaries,  etiquette  books,  women's  mag- 
azines, and,  of  course,  cookbooks  to  give  a 
diverting  account  of  how  Americans  dined 
(and  supped,  and  took  breakfast  and  tea) 
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and  president,  one  AmosNachoum,  a  pro 
fessional  diver,  navigator,  and  underwater 
photographer — in  fa<  t ,  a  sort  of  all-around 
Cousteau-for-hire — began  in  1978  with 
weekend  group  trips  to  wrecks  offshore. 
His  company  now  does  fort)  odd  expedi- 
tions a  year,  taking  passengers  off  in  spe 
1  i.ilK  fitted  \.k  hts  and  ketches  on  some  of 
the  most  diverting  encounters  to  be  had 
under  the  high  seas.  Passengers  and  crew 
live  aboard  together,  the  ehet  cooks,  the 
tour  guide  presides,  and  often  a  celebrated 
expert  on  marine  lite  conducts  research 
and  educates  the  parti<  ipants. 

Two  weeks  ofl  Tahiti  or  Maldivc  or  the 
Greal  Barrier  Reel  are  some  ol  the  more 
prosaic  outings — in  contrast,  that  is,  to 
the  Great  White  expedition,  duringwhich 
passengers  take  photographs  from  a  cage 
under  assault  by  great  white  sharks;  or  to 
the  Whale  Shark  jaunt,  which  involves 
frolicking  around  with  a  fish  the  size  ot  a 
\  boat.  Yet  participants  need  only  two 
qualifications — a  diving-proficiency  cer- 
tificate and  a  goodly  sum  in  the  hank,  since 
I  a  Mer's  fees  are  substantial.  The  Great 
White  expeditions,  held  in  February,  cost 
S7,cW  pei  person  exclusive  ol  air  tares. 
They  are,  admittedly,  the  most  expensive; 
the  trips  to  Little  Cayman  Island,  for 
example,  cost  around  $850  per  person  sans 
air  tare. 

The  average  armchair  explorer  watch- 
ing angeltish  undulate  on  television  might 
balk  at  spending  stiff  sums  to  risk  life  and 
limb  in  precarious  conditions.  Nachoum 
insists,  however,  that  diving  is  a  safe  and 
peaceful  activity,  partly  because  he  makes 
sure  it  is.  He  inspects  local  conditions 
exhaustively,  conducts  trial  runs,  vets  the 
crews  personally,  hires  only  experienced 
professionals,  charters  proven  vessels  with 
the  latest  comforts — including  air  condi- 
tioning— and  plans  trips  to  coincide  with 
tranquil  weather.  Many  journeys  are  rou- 
tinely sold  out. 

Nachoum  is  something  of  a  man  with  a 
mission.  He  has  been  a  solitary  park  ranger 
in  the  Sinai,  traveled  the  globe  across  land 
and  sea  twice,  but  best  loves  the  world 
lived  under  water.  "My  real  dream,"  he 
says,  "is  to  educate  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible in  the  marine  world.  That  is  why  I 
bring  researchers  and  scientists  on  a  num- 
ber of  the  trips.  But  the  only  way  to  teach 
people  to  respect  and  care  is  to  bring  them 
into  personal  contact.  Even  the  most 
reputedly  dangerous  of  species  can  he 
approached  the  right  way.  Animals,  even 
fish,  understand  respect.  They  can  see  it  in 
your  posture,  your  manner."  As  evidence, 
during  the  Red  Sea  expeditions,  he  treats 
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n  in  oi  interspecies 
issive  grouper  hsh  nick- 
named  Boris,   whom  he  has  hefriended 
over  the  years,  repeatedly  eats  boiled  eggs 
from  his  mouth.  -Melik  Kaylan 


Where  Enqland 
Shops 

When  a  political  columnist  from 
the  Times  of  London  visited  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth,  he  was  of  course  im- 
pressed. The  stately  home  has 
1 75  rooms  and  a  great  art  collection.  "For 
some  reason,"  the  columnist  wrote,  "our 
conversation  drifted  around  to  the  subject 
of  standards  of  service  in  British  shops.  I 
expressed  admiration  tor  Harrods.  The 
duchess  preferred  Marks  &  Spencer — 
much  more  professional  service." 

Marks  ck  Spencer — that's  the  true,  101- 
year-old  glory  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the 
royal  family  bends  the  knee,  as  it  dons 
undies  bought  from,  the  chain  of  stores  that 
bids  fair  to  be  considered  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  When  the  satisfied  customer 
(and  prime  minister)  Margaret  Thatcher 
wants  a  new  suit  tor  her  husband,  Marks  ck 
Spencer  is  where  she  shops.  One  out  of 
every  £6.25  spent  on  clothing  in  Britain 
goes  to  MekS,  the  country's  largest  retail- 
er. Why  do  tourists  rush  elsewhere .?  There 
are  269  M6kS  stores  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  no  rival  offers  the  courtesy,  the 
efficiency,  or  the  prices  to  match  their 
standard. 

Known  affectionately  as  Marks  & 
Sparks,  the  company  traces  its  origins  to 
the  arrival  in  Leeds,  from  poverty  in 
Poland's  Bialystok,  of  the  nineteen-year- 
old  Michael  Marks.  He  set  to  work  as  a 
peddler  with  a  tray  of  merchandise  hang- 
ing from  his  neck.  A  loan  of  five  pounds 

MOONWATCH 

For  elegance,  those  digital-cum-com- 
puter  watches  don't  quite  make  it.  The 
Concord  Lunar  Watch  ($2,690,  Con- 
cord Watch  Corp.)  does.  Its  fourteen- 
karat-goldcase,  crystal  knob,  and  lizard 
band  aside,  what  man  of  the  hour 
can  do  without 
g  knowing   the 


phase  of  the 


moon. 


More  than  just  a  store:  the  flagship  Marks  &  S^cnccr,  at  Marble  Arch.  London. 


helped  him  set  up  a  trestle  table  in  the 
local  market,  and — since  his  English  was 
rudimentary — he  posted  a  sign:  "Don't  ask 
the  price — it's  a  penny."  In  1894,  taking 
Thomas  Spencer  as  a  partner,  Marks 
opened  his  first  Penny  Bazaar. 

Michael's  daughter  married  Israel  (later 
Lord)  Siett,  and  his  son  Simon  married 
Sieft's  sister.  Simon  Marks  and  his  broth- 
er-in-law— Spencer  quit  in  1903  and  took 
up  chicken  farming — ran  M6kS  as  a  family 
business,  even  after  it  became  a  giant  pub- 
lic enterprise.  Lord  Marks  made  a  practice 
of  turning  up  to  rind  fault  with  his  shops, 
down  to  the  shape  ot  the  bananas — he 
wanted  them  straighter.  From  being 
known  tor  basic  goods,  MckS  acquired  a 
reputation  tor  quality,  value,  style,  reli- 
ability, and  courtesy.  A  purchase  may  be 
returned  at  any  MckS  shop;  there  are  no 
time  limits  or  quibbles. 

Though  its  products  bear  the  label  "St. 
Michael,"  in  honor  ot  the  founder,  the 
merchandise  comes  from  contracted  sup- 
pliers who  endure  severe  quality  control, 
constant  pressure  on  prices,  and  consider- 
able assistance  with  design  and  produc- 


tion. In  a  nation  where  many  industries 
have  been  in  a  slump  for  years,  the  M&S 
connection  has  brought  prosperity  to 
hundreds  ot  manufacturers.  British  indus- 
try profits  enormously:  90  percent  of  all 
clothing  sold  by  MckS  is  made  in  Britain. 
Company  sales  tor  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  £3.2  billion  (about  $4.5  billion). 
Constantly  growing,  the  range  of  goods 
already  extends  beyond  clothing  and  food 
to  books,  cosmetics,  stationery,  and 
homeware.  The  flagship  store,  near  Lon- 
don's Marble  Arch,  is  commemorated  in 
The  Guinness  Book  of  Records  for  having 
the  fastest-moving  stock  in  the  world.  The 
company  now  has  9  shops  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  controls  over  200  in  Can- 
ada, and  may  one  day  extend  its  blessings 
even  to  the  United  States.  MckS  provides 
benefits  tor  employees  as  well:  it  offers 
extensive  medical  and  dental  services; 
hairdressers — even  chiropodists — on  the 
premises;  and,  in  an  age  of  inflated  prices, 
morning  coffee,  a  thtee-course  lunch,  and 
afternoon  tea,  tor  thirty  pence — roughly 
forty-two  cents.  It's  enough  to  make  a 
duchess  grateful.  — Israel  Shenker 


How  Much  Is  That  Grand  in  the  Window? 


"During  the  Second  World  War,  bombs 
wiped  out  most  ot  the  best  piano  makers  on 
earth,"  says  young,  dapper  Curt  Swidler. 
Standing  near  the  tall  windows  ot  the 
office  in  his  piano  showroom,  on  Manhat- 
tan'- West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  he  gazes 
affectionately  at  the  gleaming  mahogany 
Grotrian  piano  to  his  right.  "While  those 
\X  est  German  companies  were  getting 
back  on  their  feet,"  he  adds,  "Steinway, 
which  had  two  factories — cine  bombed  in 


Hamburg,  the  other  sate  in  Long  Island 
City — flooded  the  market."  Steinway's 
presence  on  American  concert  stages  bears 
Swidler  out.  Swidler's  mission  is  to  cham- 
pion the  other  great — and  relatively  un- 
known— pianos  of  the  world. 

He  opened  his  shop  two  years  ago  in 
partnership  with  Thelma  Dinkeloo,  the 
widow  ot  the  noted  architect.  They  met 
when  she  won  four  piano  lessons  with  him 
as  i  bonus  for  her  contribution  to  the  Phil- 
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Victorious  since  1755 

The  333.  for  gentlemen,  available  with  quartz  or  automatic  movement,  date  and  sweep  hand. 

For  ladies,  available  with  ultra-thin  quartz  movement. 
Water  resistant  in  18  kt.  yellow  gold;  18  kt.  yellow  gold  and  stainless  steel.  Priced  from  $3500. 
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Pan  Ams  Vienna. 


This  winter  the  incomparable  arts 
of  Vienna  will  be  in  full  bloom.  The 
Philharmonic  will  exhilarate  you.  The 
Rembrandts  will  inspire  you.  And  the 
State  Opera  will  bring  you  cheering  to 
your  feet. 

Pan  Am  can  conduct  you  through 
it  all.  With  three  unforgettable  nights 
in  Vienna's  newest  and  most  elegant 
hotel,  The  Vienna  Marriott,  a  half  day 
of  sightseeing,  plus  limousine  sendee 
to  and  from.  Vienna  Airport. 

All  for  just  $138* 


You'll  get  a  bravura  performance 
in  the  air,  too.  Because  Pan  Am  is  the 
only  U.S.  airline  that  offers  direct  747 
service  to  Vienna . 

So  come  for  the  music,  the 
magnificence  and  the  magic  that  are 
undeniably  Vienna.  And  the 
experience  that's  pure  Pan  Am. 

For  reservations  and  information 
call  your  Travel  Agent  or  Pan  Am  at 
1-800-221-1111. 

AVlV%|^y  Flughafen  Wien 

VIW  Vienna  Airport  Authorrty 


Pan  AmAbu  Can't  BeatThe  Experience; 

•Per  person  based  on  double  occupancy  Available  through  3  31 86 


FIRE  OPAL  WITH  DIAMONDS  IN  EIGHTI  EN    .  >LD 


54  NASSAU  STREET  •  PRINCETON  NE W  JERSE  \  •  1  -800-225-0652 


harmonic  Orchestra's  telethon  in  1982. 
"After  I  played  Curt's  Grotrian  piano  I 
wanted  one  for  myself,"  says  Mrs.  Dinke- 
loo.  "When  I  sat  down  to  play  the  Gro- 
trian— this  sounds  rather  esoteric — I  felt 
the  difference  in  what  was  going  on  inside 
me.  At  the  time,  the  only  place  to  buy  one 
was  in  Los  Angeles  or  West  Germany.  I 
thought  it  was  terrible  that  Easterners  had 
to  go  so  far  for  the  best  pianos  in  the 
world."  The  idea  for  the  shop  was  born. 

Swidler  regards  the  piano  as  the  eighth 
wonder  oi  the  world:  "I  didn't  realize  for 
man  v  years  that  what  I  loved  about  playing 
the  piano  was  the  piano  itself."  He  is  on  a 
crusade  to  let  all  passionate  piano  lovers 


Curt  Sundler  has  pianos  you've  never  heard. 

know  how  superb  a  piano  they  can  have  if 
they  buy  not  only  a  Grotrian  but  also  a 
Feurich,  an  Ibach,  a  Schimmel.  Besides 
these  West  German  pianos  (all  still  wholly 
owned  and  run  by  the  founding  families), 
Swidler  also  handles  studio  uprights  made 
by  Knight  in  England  and  Japanese  Ka- 
wais.  Prices  range  from  $3,500,  for  a 
Kawai  upright,  to  $52,000,  for  a  Grotrian 
concert  grand. 

Among  the  owners  of  Grotrians  are  Bar- 
bra  Streisand,  Julie  Andrews,  Michel  Le- 
grand,  and  Garrick  Ohlsson.  Streisand 
and  Andrews  also  own  Knights,  as  do 
Andre  Previn  and  the  queen  of  England. 
Until  now,  all  the  pianos  Swidler  handles 
have  been  better-known  in  Europe.  In  his 
effort  to  change  that  situation,  he  is  happy 
to  quote  the  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
&  Musicians  on  the  Grotrian:  "Famous  for 
their  sonority  and  beauty  of  tone.  Clara 
Schumann  regarded  them  very  highly,  and 
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8-10  Hans  Road, 
Knightsbndge,  London.  S.W.3 
(opp.  west  side  Harrods) 
Telephone  01  -589  5266 


An  attractive  pair  of 
Hepplewhite  period 
mahogany  armchairs  with 
rare  honeysuckle  backs. 
Circa  1780 

Height  of  back  3  7  ins 

94.5cms 

Height  of  seat  18h  ins 

47cms 

Width  of  seat  22  ins 

5  5. 5  cms 

Depth  of  seat  16  ins 

40.5cms 


Catalogue  of  latest 
acquisitions  $5 


Diamonds  ardmxkm's  best  friend. 


Its  our  75th  birthday 
So  we  specially  created 
this  dazzling,  19"  collector 
doll  to  honor  the  beautiful 
women  of  1910  (the  year 
we  were  founded) 

Come  celebrate  with  us. 
Our  limited  production 
Diamond  Jubilee  Doll 
is  available  wherever 
fine  dolls  are  sold. 
Suggested  retail 
price:  $180. 


Walter  Gieseking  described  their  grand 
piano  as  the  most  rehned  in  the  world." 

The  pianov  in  Swidler's  spacious,  nearly 
majestic  shop  are  as  sleek  and  exciting  as 
racehorses.  Some  are  of  dark  brown  ma- 
hogany with  gold  inlay  trim,  others  shine 
in  unadorned  black,  a  tew  are  made  of 
warm  Brazilian  rosewood,  and  a  small  one 
is  in  dainty,  pearly  white.  Swidler  moves 
from  bench  to  bench  to  illustrate  their 
sounds,  plavina  Mozart  on  a  Feunch,  Pro- 
kofiev on  an  Ibach.  "I  never  suggest  a 
piano  to  a  customer, "says Swidler.  "I  want 
them  to  select  the  one  they  connect  with, 
the  piano  whose  voice  speaks  to  them." 
He  just  bets  it  will  speak  with  a  rehned 
German  accent.  — Valerie  Gladstone 


From  lovable  baby  dolls  (starting  at  S20)to rare  collector  dolls.  Bffaiiwr 

has  been  creating  quality  dulls  Tor  three  quarters  of  acenlurv.jfl 
Effanbee  Doll  Corporation.  200  Fifth  Avenue.  JNew  York.  New  York  10010. 


Fortunoft,  the  self-proclaimed  "source" 
tor  all  manner  ot  good-value  gems  and 
gold,  has  acquired  a  resident  designer, 
one  Marsha  Breslow,  whose  third  col- 
lection ot  jewelry  had  its  debut  this  tall. 
In  recent  years,  Lauren  BacalPs  slinkily 
elegant  presence  in  Fortunoti  advertis- 
ing helped  nudge  the  company's  image 
from  that  of  discount  house  to  luxury- 
emporium,  but  not  until  the  arrival  of 
Breslow  has  the  store  been  able  to  claim 
for  itselt  the  cachet  that  a  house  design- 
er bestows.  She  does  not  bring  cachet 
only:  her  bold  and  sensuous  heart- mot  it 
bracelet,  ring,  and  earrings  in  eigh- 
teen-karat  gold  and  pave  diamonds, 
totaling  $7,125,  bespeak  an  energetic 
talent  that  bears  watching. 


Toys  m5P*  Art 


A  thing  man  with  flapping  wings,  a 
jewel-eyed  monkey,  a  turreted  tree 
house — it  all  sounds  more  like  the 
contents  of  a  nursery  than  any  art- 
ist's atelier,  but  in  this  topsy-turvy 
holida\  seaxm,  artists  everywhere  have 
turned  to  making  toys. 

At  New  York's  Gallery  of  Applied  Arts, 
artists  and  designers  have  dreamed  up  their 
own  jolly  visions  tor  "The  Children's 
Show"   (November  20-December  28). 
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n  our  collection  of  Meissen 


Three  by  Kaendler: 
The  wood  chopper  and  wood  sawyer,  circa  1740. 
The  peasant  girl  with  a  watering  can,  circa  1755. 

The  Meissen  Shop 

343WorthAvenue,P.C.Box2277 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  (305)  832-2504 

One  if  the  finest  selections  of  antique  Meissen  in  the  country 
We  are  always  interested  in  purchasing  fine  antique  Meissen:  one  piece  or  a  collection 
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GALLERIES,  LTD. 


15  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
(212)  355-7040 
6th  FLOOR 
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CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


From  France,  rhe  artist  Roland  Roure  has 
sent  over  one  hundred  of  his  ingenious 
wire-wheeled  toys  ($60-$300),  which 
seem  to  reinvent  the  art  of  flying.  Robert 
Braun,  a  New  York  theatrical  designer, 
brings  the  merry-go-round  home  with  his 
Dream  House  Rocking  Chair  and  Rocking 
Goose  (both  about  $4,700).  The  dream- 


Coming  to  \cu  York:  the  toy  maker  Roland 
Roure,  above;  commgin  theNeiman-Marcus 
catalogue,  below:  Tigermaris  tree  house. 

iest  of  all  may  well  be  James  Gubelmann's 
Crescent  Moon  Cradle,  a  slip  of  a  moon 
made  of  silver-leafed  wood  suspended  be- 
tween two  "pillars"  (about  $14,000). 

In  Ohio,  "Toys  by  Artists,"  at  the 
Cleveland  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 
(November  26-January  11),  collects  toys 
made  specially  for  the  show  by  local  artists 
and  a  few  such  out-of-towners  as  Red 
Grooms,  David  Saunders,  and  Robert 
Braun.  The  magic  of  moveable  parts  is 
much  in  evidence  in  figures  dancing 
through  a  hoop,  a  green  monkey  on 
wheels,  and  that  old  standby  a  (kinetic) 
cuckoo  clock. 

Since  artists  are  so  free  to  play  children's 
games,  why  shouldn't  architects  be?  For 
the  fantastical  Neiman-Marcus  catalogue, 
the  Chicago  architect  Stanley  Tigerman 
has  turned  to  follies  and  built  a  sophisti- 
cated playhouse-sculpture,  suitable  for  any 
postmodern  yard  ($7,500).  — J.  V.  /. 
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FROM  TOKIO 


ORBM  okio  Kumagai  may  look  like  the  ar- 
il modern  Japanese  fashion 
I  designer — his  tidy  mustache,  owl- 
ish glasses,  and  casual  attire  certain- 
ly fit  the  mold — hut  at  thirty-eight, 
Kumagai  is  a  maverick  in  the  profession. 
Unlike  most  Japanese  designers  today,  he 
is  headquartered  in  Paris,  not  Tokyo,  and 
his  drawing  card  is  accessories — shoes, 
handhags,  and  wristwatches — not 
clothes.  "We  don't  have  a  tradition  of 
accessories  in  Japan,"  he  noted  recently  in 
his  Tokyo  office.  Japanese  shoes,  he  add- 
ed, are  "rather  hackward." 

There  is  nothing  hackward  or  ordinary 
about  Kumagai's  shoes,  which  are  sold  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  a  few  outposts  in  the 
United  States.  His  cat  shoe,  for  example, 
is  a  sleek  black  pump  with  eyes,  a  snout, 
and  whiskers  on  the  toe.  His  mouse  shoe, 
in  soft  gray  leather,  sports  ears  that  stand 
up  and  a  tail  poking  out  of  the  heel.  And 
his  snappy  little  sports-car  shoe  is  outfitted 
with  four  black  leather  tires,  grating,  and 
headlights.  "The  wife  of  the  president  of 
General  Motors  ordered  the  car  shoe  in  sil- 
ver and  gold,"  he  notes  proudly. 

He  also  designs  what  might  be  described 
as  conventional  footwear,  but  even  this  is 
a  big  step  away  from  a  sensible  saddle 
oxford.  His  basic  hlack  pump,  with  a 
graceful  high  heel,  :ig:ags  its  way  around 


This  Pencil  Is  Not  a  Pencil 


Trompe  l'oeil  has  been  in  eclipse  here  for  a  while,  but  "the  first  comprehensive  exhi- 
bition in  the  United  States"  (since  1949)  is  now  opening,  at  the  Columbus  Museum 
of  Art  (December  7-January  22),  in  Ohio.  The  survey  covers  trompe  l'oeil  past  (a 
fifteenth-century  German  Cupboard  with  Bottles  and  Books)  and  present  (above,  Ron 
Rizk's  In  the  Game  Room,  1983).  Seeing  is  believing. 


the  toot.  Another  simple  slip-on  is  flecked 
with  big  leathet  polka  dots. 

"Shoes  ate  usually  designed  as  an  acces- 
sory, hut  halt  of  my  collection  I  design 
almost  as  jewelry,"  he  says.  Such  shoes 
include  his  painting  series — footwear  in- 
spited  by  such  attists  as  Mondrian,  Picas- 


Balenciaga: 


Where  better  to  kick  off  a  retrospective 
of  the  Picasso  of  coutute,  Cristobal  Ba- 
lenciaga,  than  Lyons,  the  source  of  so 
much  oi  the  raw  material  of  fashion? 
Inaugurated  last  September  at  Lyons's 
Musee  Histonque  des  Tissus,  "Homage 
to  Balenciaga"  shows  the  late  master's 
achievements  from  the  1930s  until  his 
retirement  in  1968,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
tout.  A  genius  at  draping,  a  brilliant 
colorist,  and  a  charming  ornamentalist, 
Balenciaga  created  some  of  the  most  dra- 
matic and  eroticizing  clothes  ever  to 
grace  the  female  body.  The  exhibition 
explains  how,  by  way  of  sketches,  photo- 
graphs, mementos,  and,  of  course,  dress- 
es,  ill  against  a  background  of  fabrics  in 
some  of  his  favorite  color  combina- 
tions— tobacco  browns,  hot  pink  and 
red,  and  black  and  white.  In  Lyons  until 
January  6,  1986,  the  show  then  travels  to 
Barcelona  aiv.  |  dates  not  vet  set) 

and  comes  to  W  York  in  the  late  fall. 
Lett:  a  1964  evening  gown  in  fuchsia  tip- 
ple silk.  —  Philippa  Scott 


so,  Jackson  Pollock,  and  even  Julian 
Schnabel.  Kumagai's  shoes  appeal  strong- 
ly to  the  growing  ranks  of  shoe  collec- 
tors— the  women  who  own  hundreds  of 
pairs,  wear  them  sparingly,  and  keep  them 
in  perfect  condition.  They  can  even  catch 
the  discerning  eye  of  an  art  collector. 
Kumagai  says  that  one  day  he  saw  a  well- 


All  look  down:  the  shoe  art  of  Kumagai. 

dressed  gentleman  studying  a  window  dis- 
play of  shoes  based  on  a  Kandinsky  exhibi- 
tion. "He  came  in  and  bought  a  pair  with- 
out asking  the  size.  When  1  asked  him 
why,  he  told  me  he  collected  Kandinsky 
and  he  was  going  to  display  the  shoes  in 
front  of  his  paintings." 

Kumagai  attributes  much  of  his  success 
to  his  background,  which  has  little  to  do 
with  shoes,  and  which  consequently  treed 


t'ONNOISSHUR 


him  to  experiment.  He  is  a  graduate  ol 
I"okyo's  prestigious  Burtka  College  ol 
Fashion,  the  school  nearly  ever}  lapanese 
designei  ol  note  has  attended.  1  lis  student 
designs  won  him  .1  trip  to  Paris  in  1970, 
where  he  has  lived  ever  Mine.  For  nearly 
ten  years,  he  free  lanced  for  .1  numbei  ol 
French  and  Italian  fashion  design  firms, 
including  Fiorucci,  where  he  designed  his 
firsi  footwear,  .1  silvei  and  gold  basketball 
shoe  that  was  an  international  hit  in  1975. 
Five  years  ago  he  began  his  own  company, 
in  Paris,  and  opened  his  first  boutique 
there. 

Kumagai  is  now  selling  shoes  through- 
out Japan  as  well,  in  the  hope  ot  interest- 
ing his  countrymen  in  one  area  ot  fashion 
that  they  have  tor  the  most  part  ignored. 

In  lapan,  he  notes,  shoes  are  always 
removed  in  most  homes  and  many  build- 
ings, both  for  comfort  and  out  ot  respect, 
and  the  social  stigma  long  attached  to  the 
business  ot  leatherwork  and  tanning  hides 
has  dissuaded  many  designers  from  en- 
tering the  field.  Kumagai  thinks  this  will 
soon  change:  "When  I  was  in  school  twen- 
ty years  ago,  companies  like  Shiseido  were 
beginning  to  popularize  cosmetics  and  the 
ide.i  ot  the  perfect  face.  Clothes  came 
next.  Now  the  Japanese  are  just  beginning 
to  he  interested  in  shoes."  — Terry  Trucco 

CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

Whatever  the  eventual  effects  ot  all  the 
slings  and  arrows  flung  at  the  houses  re- 
cently in  the  form  ot  disclosures,  charges, 
and  investigations — which  so  far  have 
been  more  noise  than  substance — one 
thing  that  remains  undisturbed  is  the  flow 
ot  quality  goods.  It  even  seems  to  have 
been  better  than  usual  during  the  relative- 
ly slower  fall  leg  of  the  season.  A  stunning 
case  in  point:  at  press  time  Christie's  in 
London  announced  the  sale,  on  December 
5,  of  some  300  old-master  prints  from  the 
fabled  Chatsworth  collection — more  than 
tour  times  the  number  ot  works  offered  in 
lasr  year's  epochal  sale  ot  drawings  from 
the  same  source  (see  this  column,  July 
1984).  Even  given  the  success  ot  the  last 
Chatsworth  sale,  this  second  offering  is  a 
gamble.  How  will  the  market  absorb  this 
extraordinary  flood  ot  first-rate  works' 
Look  forward  to  a  suspenseful  show. 

London — Sotheby's,  December  4,  1985. 
Dada  art.  Dada  was  a  temporary  hangout 
tor  certain  artists — most  notably,  Du- 
champ,  Ernst,  and  Arp — whose  best  work 
was  in  other  vocabularies.  But  as  this  sale 
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At  auction:  left,  Haryna  Hoch's  Marlene,  1930,  Sotheby's  London;  right,  Thomas  Jefferson' slap  desk,  at  Phillips  in  New  York. 


shows,  much  was  produced  in  the  name  of 
Dada  that  is  clever  and  fascinating.  Note 
particularly  such  lesser  artists  as  Johannes 
Baader  and  Hannah  Hoch,  who  scored 
their  highest  achievements  as  Dadaists. 

New  York — Christie's,  December  13, 
1985.  Architectural  designs  and  commis- 
sions. What  sensitivity  and  originality  are 
possible  in  furniture  and  furnishings  if  tal- 
ent is  given  its  head!  This  sale  boasts  a 
wealth  of  outstanding  design,  especially  by 
Louis  Sullivan  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  A 
tine  opportunity:  this  field  is  relatively 
underdeveloped. 

New  York — Phillips,  December  11, 
1985.  Americana.  Word  is  already  out  on 
the  sale's  headliner:  Thomas  Jefferson's 

A  pilgrim's  chair  at  William  Doyle. 


own  lap  desk,  directly  descended  through 
the  family  to  the  present  owner  and  on 
extended  loan  to  the  White  House  until 
now.  Excellent  condition  and  provenance 
ensure  lively  competition — maybe  even  a 
six-figure  price. 

London — Phillips,  December  2,  1985. 
Impressionist  and  modern  works.  Onlv  a 
year  after  establishing  a  specialist  depart- 
ment in  this  field,  Phillips  has  already 
staged  three  small  sales  this  season,  an 
ambitious  pace  that  reflects  the  zeal  of  the 
young  department  head  Joachim  Pissarro, 
great-grandson  of  Camille.  No  real  block- 
busters here,  but  solid  second-tier  works  by 
the  likes  of  Picasso,  Utrillo,  Vlaminck, 
and  the  delightfully  bizarre  James  Ensor. 

London — Bonhams,  December  4,  1985. 
Royal  Smithfield  Week  sale.  The  auc- 

tioneer-cum-sportsman  Nicholas  Bon- 
ham's  annual  series  of  "theme  sales"  (As- 
cot, International  Boat  Show,  Georgian 
Week)  have  been  outstandingly  success 
tul,  each  cleverly  catering  to  a  different 
specialty  market,  in  this  case  the  farming 
fraternity,  in  town  tor  their  annual  fling. 
The  sale  this  time  features  an  entire  herd  <  if 
livestock  and  sporting  paintings,  animaiier 
bronzes,  and  related  ceramics,  for  every 
taste  and  budget.  And  just  to  show  what 
nice  guvs  they  are,  the  house  is  going  to 
donate  10  percent  oi  their  commissions 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent 
Institution. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
December  4,    1985.  Americana.   In  an 

eastern  Massachusetts  estate,  Doyle  dis- 
covered a  circa  1680  pilgrim  carver  chair 
with  original  red  paint.  Identifications  for 


this  period  are  tricky,  but  it  you  believe  (as 
Doyle  does)  that  it's  genuine,  be  prepared 
to  fork  out  a  lot  more  than  the  $2,000- 
$4,000  presale  estimate. 

P.  S. :  Don't  miss  Doyle's  Annual  Christ- 
mas Gifts  Sale,  on  December  11,  which 
always  features  the  perfect  stocking  stuffers 
for  all  sexes,  ages,  and  tastes. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  December  5, 
1985.  American  paintings,  drawings,  and 
sculpture.  Sotheby's  is  rightly  all  in  a  froth 
over  Rembrandt  Peale's  stunning  portrait 
of  his  brother  Rubens — and  who  can 
blame  them.7  Though  not,  as  Sotheby's 
would  have  it,  "the  most  significant 
American  painting  ever  to  appear  at  auc- 
tion," it  stands  to  make  the  record  books 
tor  rarity  alone  (estimated  at  $3  million). 
Another  jewel  in  this  first-rate  sale:  a  not 
immodestly  priced  Albert  Bierstadt  (esti- 
mated at  $600,000-$800,000). 

Monaco — Christie's,  December  6—8, 
1985.  Three  days  of  sales.  The  maiden 
voyage  tor  Christie's  here  since  they 
opened  a  permanent  office,  only  last 
April,  and  what  a  trip  it  will  be!  The  first 
day's  session  has  some  sixty  lots  of  fine 
eighteenth-century  French  furniture  from 
the  renowned  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Clore;  among  them,  a  number  of 
exceptional  pieces  with  royal  or  noble 
pedigrees  by  such  illustrious  graduates  of 
the  Oeben  workshop  as  Leleu  and  Carlin. 
The  second  day,  important  French  furni- 
ture from  various  European  owners  will  be 
offered,  followed,  on  the  third  day,  by  art 
rtouveau  and  deco — a  traditional  favorite 
in  this  market.  — James  R.  Lyons 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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For  gift  delivery  anywhere*  call  1-(800)-238-4373. 

'Except  where  prohibited/Major  credit  cards  accepted/Stolichnaya  Vodka  80  and  100  proof,  distilled  from  gram  Imported  by  Moosieur.Hewii  Wines.  Ltd  ,  White  Plains.  NY  10604 
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Elizabeth  Arden  Inc.  1985 


Advanced 
Energizing  Extract 

The  breakthrough  new  lotion  that 
can  make  all  others  obsolete. 

From  this  moment  on,  the  traditional  concept  of  skin 
care  is  obsolete.  Today's  measure  of  beautiful 
skin  is  based  on  skin  texture,  not  just  skin  type. 

New  Advanced  Energizing  Extract  is  a  unique  lotion 
that  energizes  skin  to  dramatically  improve  its  texture. 
It  took  scientists  at  Elizabeth  Arden  Research  5  years 
to  develop  the  intensive  synergizing  formula  that: 

•  energizes  the  skin's  regenerative  activity 

•  penetrates  vital  moisture-rich  extracts 

•  retards  aging  with  a  sunscreening 
ingredient 

Result?  Whatever  your  skin  type, 

its  texture  can  dramatically  improve. 

Suddenly,  your  skin  is  smooth,  soft, 

luminous,  the  best  it  can  possibly  be.  ApvANcen 
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Recent  acquisitions  of  the  finest  American  Impressionist 

and  Hudson  River  School  Paintings. 

Many  exciting  rare  works  included. 

Per  copy  $12.00 


REPLY    TO    DEPT.    F 

VOSE  GALLERIES  OF  BOSTON,  INC 


foinu  14(1  mium-miiin  in  id.'  I  '.S.  cum  mi;  oiu  i  lieiilv 


VY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MA.  02116  •  (617)  536-6176 


Performing  the  art 
of  self  expression. 
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Bronze  Tartar  warrior  reigning  in  his 
horse,"  signed:  Antoine  Louis  Barye, 
French  1796-1875. 

Left: 

Bronze  "Theseus  combating  the 

Minotaur,"  signed:  Antoine  Louis 

Barye,  French  1796-1875. 

Right: 

Bronze "Lapith  and  Centaur," 

signed:  Antoine  Louis  Barye, 

French  1796-1875. 
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ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street),  New  York,  New  York  1 0022*  (2  1 2)  832-9000 
Petochi,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor,  Rome  •  Gorevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  Ne\v  Y6rJ£-'-t-6022 
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George  IV  silver  gilt  tankard, 
London  1820  by  Philip  Rundell. 
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An  Emperor's  Decorotion, 
both  literally  and  figuratively! 

Our  white  jode  screen  stands  quite 
well  on  its  own  as  o  decorative  piece. 
Carved  for  Emperor  Chien  Lung  in 
1754,  it  reflects  three  of  China's  most 
regarded  disciplines:  representational 
painting  as  stylized  jade  relief,  calli- 
graphy including  the  Emperor's  own 
seal  and  the  jade  carving  itself.  The 
embodiment  of  all  three  are  con- 
sidered to  represent  quintessential 
"Chinese  Taste." 

The  piece  also  exists  on  o  figurative 
level.  In  1784  the  Emperor  awarded 
this  screen  to  a  high  ranking  military 
officer.  So,  in  a  sense,  the  decoration 
acquired  a  new  significance.  On  the 
reverse  side,  the  screen  bears  the  seal 
of  the  Emperor's  General  and  o 
message  detailing  his  feat  ond 
distinguished  service. 

Not  only  is  the  screen  an  artis- 
tic achievement  but  an  historical 
tribute  as  well.  We  also  consider 
it  a  tribute  to  our  own  collection. 
Dimensions:  9  in.  wide  by  I6V2  in.  high 
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Jade  &  Oriental  Art 
in  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
950  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94106 
415/091-3440 
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"EQUATION  SOLEIL 
BY  GIRARD-PERREGAUX. 
THE  ENTIRE  HARMONY  OF 
TIME  IN  YOUR  WATCH. 


AND  YOU  KNOW 
WHO  CREATED  IT. 
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No.  22464 

Le  Chronom6rrier 
responsable 
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There  is  a  particular  har- 
mony in  the  motion  of  the  sun,  earth 
and  moon  which  determines  the 
course  of  time.  There  is  a  special  fas- 
cination in  it  —  for  those  who  feel 
it.  This  harmony  is  in  the  "Equation 
Soleil"  which  beautifully  shows  the 
passing  of  the  hours,  days  and 
months,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  the  changing  of  the  seasons. 

This  unique  precision  and 
incomparable  finish  can  only  come 
from  Girard-Perregaux,  a  watch- 
maker producing  all  its  own  move- 
ments since  1791.  Take  a  look  at  the 
back  of  your  "Equation"  and  you  will 
see  the  extraordinary  craftsmanship. 

And,  with  every  Girard- 
Perregaux,  you  know  there  is  some- 
one who  cares  as  much  about  your 
watch  as  you  do:  the  man  who  cre- 
ated it.  His  name  is  on  a  plaque 
which    accompanies    each    watch. 


Girard-Perregaux   watches 
from  $1,200  to  $30,000. 
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PRISMATIC  GLASS 

On  the  life  and  works  of  the  genius  of  musical  minimalism. 
By  Gregory  Sandow 


Contemporary  classical  music  is  unknown 
territory  for  most  of  us.  Classical  compos- 
ers do  exist,  God  knows,  and  some  of  them 
even  thrive,  hut — with  one  big  excep- 
tion— they  thrive  in  isolation  from  the 
puhlic,  celehrated  only  hy  their  col- 
leagues, funding  agencies,  and  the  few 
musicians  interested  in  performing  what 
they  write.  The  exception  is  Philip  Glass, 
who  is  famous,  in  part  because  he  manages 
to  be  both  avant-garde  and  accessible. 

Other  composers  don't  have  an  au- 
dience. Glass  does.  His  concerts  have  sold 
out  both  New  York's  Carnegie  and  Avery 
Fisher  halls.  Opera  companies  usually 
can't  sell  tickets  for  new  works,  but  when 
the  Houston  Grand  Opera  announced  a 
new  piece  by  Glass,  people  subscribed  to 
the  entire  season  to  be  sure  they  would  get 
a  scat.  Glass  has  a  recording  contract  with 
CBS.  In  this  country,  at  least,  he  is  the 
most  popular  classical  composer  since  Puc- 
cini— which  means  the  most  popular  in 
the  past  sixty  years. 

He  was  hardly  an  overnight  success. 
Now  forty-nine  years  old,  he  grew  up  in 
Baltimore,  attended  the  University  oi 
Chicago,  and  studied  composition  at  New 
York's  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  pub- 
lished music  he  would  rather  forget,  served 
as  composer- in-residence  tor  the  Pitts- 
burgh Public  Schools,  and  in  1965  went  to 
Paris  on  a  Fulbright  fellowship.  There  he 
got  a  job  working  on  a  film  score  with 
India's  best-known  musician,  Ravi  Shan- 
kar.  Through  Shankar  he  discovered  In- 
dian music  and  changed  if  not  his  life  then 
at  least  the  way  he  composed. 

This  was  the  sixties.  Glass  wasn't  the 
only  composer  influenced  by   the   Hast; 
even  the  Beatles  were  shortly  to  go  to 
India.   Eastern  culture  was  practically  a 
fad,  but  most  composers  did  no  more  than 
the  Beatles  did.  They  borrowed  only  the 
musical   perfume   of   the   East- 
Eastern   melodies,   say,   or  the 
twang  of  Eastern  instruments;  ! 
fascinated  Glass  about  Indian  n 
not  so  much  its  sound  as  its  striR 

To  our  ears,   Indian  music  can 
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much  simpler  than  it  is.  We  pride  our- 
selves on  our  orchestras  and  string  quar- 
tets. Indians,  so  it  seems,  have  nothing 
much  more  than  winding  melodies,  ac- 
companied by  the  heat  of  a  single  drum. 
But  there's  something  else  going  on  that 
most  of  us  wouldn't  think  to  listen  for. 
From  Shankar  and  his  associate  Alia  Ra- 
kha,  Glass  learned  that  Indian  music  rests 


into  shifting  rhythmic  groups  that  would 
give  the  music  its  direction,  structure,  and 
meaning.  Glass  has  alwavs  been  interested 
"in  the  grammar  oi  music,  in  the  way  it  fits 
together."  And  why  not?  Each  profession 
has  its  craft;  a  composer  listening  to  music 
is  likely  to  hear  patterns  of  notes,  just  as  an 
architect  looking  at  a  building  is  likely  to 
see  patterns  of  steel  and  concrete.  That 


on  a  bed  of  complex  rhythm.  A  drummer  doesn't  necessarily  make  the  architect's 
in  one  of  our  dance  bands  plays  endless  own  buildings  any  less  livable,  or  the  com- 
variat'ons  on  the  same  few,  simple  beats;  poser's  own  music  any  less  expressive, 
an  Indian  drummer  draws  on  thousands  of  After  a  few,  tentative  attempts.  Glass 
memorized  patterns  to  divide  fixed  spans  forged  a  new  style  that — even  if  many 
of  time  into  ever-chang-      


ing  parts.  In  our  culture, 
waltz  time,  say — one- 
two-three,  one-two- 
three,  one-two-three — 
is  considered  a  perfectly 
respectable  rhythmic 
base  for  an  extended 
piece  of  music.  To  an 
Indian,  it  would  seem 
absurdly  simplistic.  In 
Indian  music,  a  drum- 
mer might  start  out  with 
something  he  hears  as 
fairly  simple,  say,  one- 
two  -  three  -  tour  -  rive, 
one-two-three-four- 
five,  one-two,  one-two. 
Next  he  might  switch  to 
something  even  less  reg- 
ular, say,  one-two-three- 
tour-fuv-six-seven,  one, 
one-two,  one-two-three- 
tour.  Indian  music  is  in 
some  ways  more  com- 
plex than  ours. 

Without  copying  the 
rhythms  of  Indian  mu- 
sic, Glass  derived  from 
it  the  idea  tor  a  new  kind 
of  Western  music,  built 
up  from  tiny  melodic 
fragments.  His  revolu- 
tionary idea  was  to  re-  | 
peat  them  over  and  over  :; 
while  combining  them    s 


Philip  Glass  at  home  contemplates  his  deceptively  simple  music. 
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ilc  mistakenly  thought  it  simplemind- 
ed  at  Inst  proved  in  the  long  run  to  be 
both  fresh  and  exhilarating. 

The  label  that  was  found  for  the  new 
music  was  "minimalism" — because  it  is 
built  from  repetitions  of  the  same  few  frag- 
ments. Glass  is  not  its  only  practitioner. 
As  early  as  I960,  LaMonte  Young  began 
extending  simple  sounds  to  unexpected 
length.  Terry  Riley,  too,  improvises  ever- 
changing  patterns  of  simple  rhythms  and 
melodies.  Nor  would  any  list  be  complete 
without  Steve  Reich,  the  only  other  classi- 
cal composer  with  anything  like  Glass's 
mass  popularity,  who  creates  mosaics  of 
tiny,  shifting  detail,  based  in  part  on  the 
overlapping  rhythms  of  African  drums. 
And  lately,  conservative  symphony  au- 
diences have  been  giving  standing  ova- 
tions to  the  works  of  John  Adams,  often 
called  a  "second-generation"  minimalist, 
who  effects  a  seamless  combination  of  ele- 
ments from  minimalism  and  the  main- 
stream-classical tradition. 

Minimalism  was  never  only  a  musical 
movement.  There  was  also  minimal  visual 
art:  elegant  geometric  canvases,  tor  exam- 
ple, or  piles  of  bricks,  artfully  arranged  by 
sculptors  like  Carl  Andre.  The  musical 
variety  has  proved  more  popular  than  min- 


imal painting  and  sculp- 
ture, in  part  because  it 
was  much  more  agree- 
able than  the  complex,  — - 
fearsomely  jagged  scores 
that  dominated  classical 
composition  in  the  fif- 
ties and  sixties.  Mini- 
malist music  is  appeal- 
ing above  all  because  of 
its  rhythm.  Glass's  com- 
plex rhythmic  cycles 
unfold  against  a  driving  S 
beat  that  appeals  spon-    3 

taneously  and  directly     Glass's  driven  score  (recorded  on  the  Nonesuch  label)  for  the  cur- 
to  rock  and  jazz  tans  who     rent  film  Mishima  heats  up  Eiko  Ishioka's  arresting  images. 
ordinarily  might  not  lis- 


ten  to  music   labeled  "classical." 

But  we're  getting  ahead  of  our  story. 
Composition  in  Paris,  which  in  the  late 
sixties  was  the  place  that  mattered,  was 
dominated  by  proponents  of  the  jagged 
style,  composers  whom  Glass  with  an 
understandable  but  perhaps  unfair  vehe- 
mence calls  "these  maniacs,  these  creeps, 
who  were  trying  to  make  everyone  write 
this  crazy,  creepy  music."  Musicians  in 
Paris  wouldn't  play  his  work,  so  he 
returned  to  New  York  and,  like  Steve 
Reich,  formed  an  ensemble  of  his  own.  He 


worked  as  a  housepainter  and  cab  driver, 
Lining  concerts  in  art  galleries  and,  for 
some  years,  each  Sunday  in  his  own  loft, 
trying  out  new  works  for  anyone  who  cared 
to  come.  Gradually  his  fame  grew — but  in 
the  art  world,  not  among  musicians. 
When  he  played  at  a  college,  the  invita- 
tion came  from  the  art  department;  when 
he  toured  Europe,  he  performed  in  galler- 
ies and  museums. 

His  tame  spread  to  the  public  at  large  in 
1976,  when  Einstein  on  the  Beach,  an  opera 
he  had  written  in  collaboration  with  the 
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Some  wealthy  people  have  more  important  things  to  do  with  their  time  than 
linage  their  money* 

They're  too  busy  managing  companies,  designing  buildings  or  practicing  law  to  spend  time 
|  inaging  their  personal  assets. 

when  it  comes  to  that  job,  they  have  a  partner  A  Chase  Private  Banker 

A  Chase  Private  Banker  is  a  knowledgeable  professional  with  years  of  experience  in  financial 
inagement.  Someone  who  will  work  closely  with  you  to  develop  an  intimate  understanding  of  your 
ancial  goals  and  requirements,  make  specific  recommendations  on  estate  planning  taxes  and 
mmizing  your  investment  return;  then  orchestrate  every  detail  of  yourjinancial  plan. 

So,  if  you  have  investable  assets  of  $500,000  or  more,  call  Leslie  E.  Bains,  Vice  President,  at 
2)  730-3382.  And  discover  two  things  a  Chase  Private  Banker  can  give  you.  Peace  of  mind.  And 
i  time  to  pursue  the  things  you  do  best. 

The  Chase  Partnership 


.  Manhattan  Bo  il  berFD/l 


e PrivateBanking. Offices m  Neir  Yorfc.San  Francisco, Boca  Raton, Palm  Beach, Greenuicn. 
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AFIRE 
RARELY  SEEN 

Give  her  a  quality 
diamond  of  a  carat  or  more 
from  Shreve  &  Co.  A  truly 

rare  and  beautiful  gift. 

Like  the  woman  you  love. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


SHREVE   &  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.B  HUDSON,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul— CHARLES  W.  WARREN,  Detroit— JESSOPS,  San  Diego 

CD.  PEACOCK,  Chicago— J.E.  CALDWELL  CO  ,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC. 

MEMBERSOFTHE  HENRY  BIRKS  ANDSONS  COMPANY  OF  FINEJEWELERS 


kberge's  Hawthorn 

Created  at  the  turn-of-the- 
.entury  by  Carl  Faberge,  this 
fold,  jade  and  carved  hardstone 
;pray  of  hawthorn  will  be 
ncluded  in  an  auction  of 
Russian  Works  of  Art  on 
Wednesday,  December  1 1 . 

For  catalogues  and  more 
n formation,  please  contact 
Gerard  Hill  at  (212)  606-7150. 
Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at 
72nd  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10021. 


Spray  of  Hawthorn  in  a  Chalcedony  Vast-. 
Matured  in  A.  Kenneth  Snowman,  Cad 
1979,  page  85. 
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Satyagraha,  Glass's  Sanskrit-sun^  opera 
about  Gandhi,  may  well  be  his  masterpiece. 

theater  artist  Robert  Wilson,  capped  a 
European  tour  with  two  triumphant  per- 
formances at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  (not 
as  part  ot  the  regular  season  but  as  a  special 
attraction,  like  a  dance  event,  tor  which 
the  Met  did  not  have  to  take  direct  respon- 
sibility). Thanks  to  a  large  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  Glass  could  final- 
ly stop  driving  a  cab.  All  at  once,  minimal 
music  began  to  be  talked  about,  al- 
though— with  ironic  justice,  since  it  had 
been  around  for  ten  years  without  attract- 
ing public  attention — Glass  now  main- 
tained that  he  was  no  longer  writing  it. 
And  in  tact  his  style  had  changed.  Before 
Einstein,  his  music  was  austere,  built  on 
the  simplest  melodic  patterns,  and  almost 
always  scored  tor  his  own  ensemble  ot 
flute,  saxophones,  and  electric  keyboards. 
From  Einstein  on  it  grew  richer,  more  var- 
ied, more  expressive,  and,  above  all,  more 
theatrical.  His  pre-Emsrem  works  tend  to 
be  chamber  pieces  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  "grammar  ot  music."  After  Einstein 
nearly  everything  he  wrote  was  tor  dance, 
film,  or  the  stage,  including  what  may  be 
his  most  important  works:  two  operas, 
Satyagraha  (about  the  early  lite  ot  Gandhi) 
and  Akhnaten  (about  the  attempt  ot  a  pha- 
raoh  to  impose  monotheism  on  ancient 
Egypt),  scored  tor  the  orchestra,  chorus, 
and  operatically  trained  soloists  of  a  con- 
ventional opera  house. 

The  cycle  comes  full  circle.  Glass  began 
as  other  composers  do  and  then  became  a 
radical  minimalist;  now  he  has  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  mainstream.  Or  has  he? 
Improbable  as  it  may  seem  for  someone 
whose  operas  are  produced  all  over  the 
world,  he  appears  in  rock  clubs  and  has 
even  performed  in  New  York's  Kool  Jazz 

CONNOISSEUR 


GIVE  HER  A  DIAMOND  TO  SET  HER  WORLD  ON  FIRE. 


Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  natures  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena. 
Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of  you. 
Unique  in  all  the  world,  possessing 
four  vital  qualities  that  set  it  apart 
forever.  They  are  called  the  4C's:Cut; 
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Color,  Clarity  and  Carat-weight.  It 
is  the  4(£  characteristics  that  deter- 
mine the  value  of  a  diamond  — and 
to  an  astonishing  degree  the  beauty 
and  value  of  your  jewelry— no  mat- 
ter what  the  design. 

Your  jeweler  is  the  expert  where 
diamonds  are  concerned.  His  knowl- 
edge can  help  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  quality  diamond  of  a  carat  or 


more  the  beautiful,  rewarding 
experience  it  should  be. 

Give  her  a  quality  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more.  A  truly  rare 
and  beautiful  gift.  Like  the 
woman  you  love. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

The  necklace  shown  features  a  quality 
diamond  of  1.83  carats. 


A  QUALITY  DIAMOND  OF  A  CARAT  OR  MORE. 
A  FIRE  RARELY  SEEN. 


EXPERIENCE  SLEEP  FEYOND  COMPARE 
RODEO  DF  STYLE 

SAVE  $170 

at  Mai         ier  Prices 


Our  Perendale  wool  mattress  pad  from 
New  Zealand  is  the  best.  Why  would 
anyone  want  a  wool  mattress  pad? 

Quite  simply,  because  uncovered  mattresses 
are  passe.  Even  with  extra  synthetic  tufting, 
they  were  unable  to  cushion  your  body  in  a 
natural,  sleep-inducing  softness. 

Unfortunately,  The  Paillasse™  is  not  for 
everyone.  Everyone  cannot  afford  the  best. 
Those  that  can't,  will  be  forced  to  settle  for 
a  lesser  quality  Merino  wool  pad.  For  the 
discerning  connoisseur,  we  are  proud  to  pre- 
sent The  Paillasse™.  The  ONLY  mattress 
pad  of  its  type. 

Your  investment  is  protected  against  un- 
necessary matting  and  soiling  with  our 
unique  cover  woven  of  100%  200  thread 
count  white  imported  cotton— very  much 
unlike  the  exposed  wool  generics.  Exuding 
old  world  craftsmanship,  hand-tying  alleviates 
bunching  and  irritation  for  cloud-like  s'°ep. 

New  Zealand  Perendale  wool  has  long  been 
respected  as  far  superior  to  any  other.  Its  uni- 
que ability  to  crimp  results  in  more  air  flow, 
more  resiliency  and  a  cozier,  warmer  sleep  in 
winter,  with  a  cooler,  drier  sleep  in  summer. 
Layered  within  its  cotton  casing,  the  wool  is 
plumped  for  most  advantageous  orthopedic 
support. 


THE  COMFORTER  CONNECTION  settles  for 
nothing  less  than  the  best  — neither  do  our 
Palm  Beach  and  Beverly  Hills  customers.  Our 
European  Goose  Down  Comforters  surpass 
all  others.  Now,  our  Paillasse™  introduces 
an  incomparable  slumber— guaranteed! 

OUR     RODEO 
PRICE    PRICE     SAVE! 


Twin 

Full 

Queen 

King 

California  King 

Crib 


$180        $310 


260 
300 
370 
370 

150 


400 
450 
540 
540 
250 


$130 
140 

150 
170 
170 
100 


WE  DELIVER  7-10  DAYS  AFTER  RECEIVING  YOUR  ORDER. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


BY  PHONE:  Call  Toil-Free  800-922-4450  and 
use  your  American  Express,  Visa,  or  Master 
Card  (in  MA  call  617-329-8448). 

BY  MAIL:  Send  your  name,  address,  and 
check  or  credit  card  information  to: 

COMFORTER 
CONNECTION 

The  Comforter  Connection 

555  High  Street  -  Dept .  CN-0312 

Westwood,  MA  02090 
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Festival.  His  music  continues  to  defy  con- 
ventional categories.  Despite  his  classical 
background,  many  people  with  impecca- 
ble credentials  in  the  mainstream  of  classi- 
cal music  don't  like  his  work,  deriding  it  as 
empty  musical  entertainment  with  a  cer- 
tain trendy  appeal.  The  charge  of  trendi- 
rtess  is  easy  to  refute:  it  is  not  Glass's  fault 
that  his  music  is  popular. 

The  value  of  his  work  is  something  all  of 
us  have  to  determine  for  ourselves.  It 
doesn't  sound  like  Beethoven  or  Stephen 
Sondheim,  but  it  is  not  meant  to.  The  best 
place  tor  a  curious  listener  to  start  would  be 
with  The  Photographer,  a  musical-theater 
piece  that  had  its  premiere  in  Holland  in 
1982;  Glassworks,  a  collection  of  short 
pieces,  two  of  which  were  used  in  a  Jerome 
Robbins  ballet;  or,  probably  best  of  all,  the 
opera  Satyagraha  (all  recorded  on  the  CBS 
label).  At  first  you  may  hear  nothing  more 
than  repetition,  but  change  and  contrast 
do  exist,  even  if  on  a  larger,  more  rarefied 
scale  than  you  are  used  to.  You  may  find 


1 


If  the  repetitive  patterns  of  Glass's  music 
sound  calculated,  there  is  good  reason  why. 

that  it  has  a  sometimes  melancholy,  and  in 
some  ways  surprisingly  familiar,  beauty  of 
its  own,  and  that  it  repeats  itself — espe- 
cially in  the  last  section  of  The  Photogra- 
pher— only  to  bathe  material  you  have 
heard  before  in  successively  richer  light, 
gaining  speed  over  a  nineteen-minute 
span  until  it  develops  an  ecstatic  mo- 
mentum of  a  kind  not  found  in  music  of  the 
past.  To  my  ears,  it  is  fresh  and  timely,  a 
fusion  of  the  spiritual  fervor  of  the  sixties 
with  the  urban  bustle  of  the  eighties.  It  is 
music  of  the  present  day.  Glass  and  Reich 
may  be  the  only  classical  composers  now 
alive  who  touch  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican cultural  lite.  □ 

(  hegory  Sandow,  a  critic  for  New  York's  Vil- 
lage Voice,  writes  music  of  his  own  and 
reviews  other  people' s. 
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Four  Monumental  Lead  Vases  by  Paul  Howard  Manship. 
Commissioned  in  1917  for  the  Garden  of  Charles  Schwab, 
Loreto.  PA.  Each  7  ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide. 


Important  American  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 
of  the  18th,  19th 
and  20th  Centuries 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Friday,  December  6, 1985  in  our 
galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in  New  York.  For  viewing 
times  and  further  information  contact  Alice  L.  Duncan 
and  Jody  Wilkie  (Sculpture)  at  212/546-1148  or  Jay 
Cantor  and  Debra  Force  (American  Paintings)  at 
212/546-1179.  For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 


CHRISTIE'S 


KRUCKEMEYER  AND  COHN 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  porcelain  and  fine  arts  galleries 
OFFERS  YOU  A  CHANCE  TO  ACQUIRE 


"Apalicsc" 

An  outstanding  beauty  of  the  Austrian  Court,  Circa  1775 

Completely  hand  made  of  porcelain  by  Connie  Creighton-Comerford  —  the  porcelain  market's  newest  star! 


Hand  signed  and  numbered  edition  of  only  350    11"  x  11"    Original  Issue  Price  S995 

(As  shown  in  14"  x  14"  mirrored  vitrine  $1,095) 

This  could  be  the  dec;  de's  most  gorgeous  figurine  —  an  original  interpretation  of  a  breathtaking  young 

18th  century  beauty  making  her  grand  entrance  to  the  lilting  strains  of  Mozart.  Of  special  interest  is  the 

historically  correct  costuming,  authentic  to  the  most  minute  detail.  The  Creighton  catalog  and  our 

complete  porcelain  and  fine  arts  packet  complimentary  on  request. 


hMickemeuel  xmdljjonn 

f   Established   1  RQS 


309-31 1  Main  Street  / h/IMCJiem€4J&t  tUlU  UXJOn     PH.  TOLL  FREE  1-800-457-3536 

Evansville,  Indiana  47708  /   Established  1895  IN.  Res.  Ph.  Collect  (812)  464-91 1 1 

No  charge  V  shipping.  Personal  Checks,  Major  Credit  Cards,  Divided  Billings 


Important  Paintings  and  Screens 

by  Shibata  Zeshin 

From  the  Collection  of  a  Gentleman 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  December  11,  1985 
in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in  New  York.  For 
viewing  times  and  further  information  contact 
Sebastian  Izzard  at  212/546-1156.  For  catalogues 
telephone  718/784-1480. 

Shibata  Zeshin  (1807-1891)  Still  Life  with  Butterfly 
and  Flowers,  signed  Zeshin  and  sealed  Tairyu-o.  (detail) 


CHRISTIE'S 


19th  Century  American  Silver 
from  the  Fortunoff  Collection* 


A.  Basket,  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  NY,  circa  1855.  $1,600. 
B.  Pair  o.' Vases,  by  Gorham  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  RI,  1875.  $3,000  the  pair. 

C.  Gliding  Sleigh,  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  NY,  1874.  $4,000. 
D.  Centerpiece  Bowl,  by  Gorham  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  RI,  1869.  $4,000. 

If  you're  interested  in  selling  your  antique  silver  contact  Susan  Vblk  at  our  New  York  City  or  800  number. 


Fortunoff,  the  source* 


681  Fifth  Avenue  at  54th  Street,  New  York  City  10022.  (212)  671-9300.  Old  Country  Road,  Westbury,  L.I.; 

Paramus  Park  Mall,  Paramus,  N.J.;  West  Belt  Mall,  Wayne,  N.J.  (Adjacent  to  Willowbrook  Mall). 

Out  of  New  York  State  call  toll-free  (800)  223-2326.  Within  New  York  State  (800)  344-3449. 

We  honor  the  American  F.xnress  CarH  •*  io«-;  ^--r 


Important  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Important  Architectural  Designs  and  Commissions 
including  American  Arts  and  Crafts 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Friday,  December  13  and  Satur- 
day, December  14  respectively  in  our  galleries  at  502 
Park  Avenue  in  New  York.  Viewing  is  from  December 
7  through  December  12.  Friday's  auction  features  the 
work  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Greene  &  Greene  and 
Gustav  and  L.  &  L.G.  Stickley  and  a  fine  collection  of 
American  art  pottery.  Saturday's  auction  includes 
silver  by  Georg  Jensen,  glass  by  Rene  Lalique  and 
furniture  by  Ratteau,  Formasetti,  Ruhlmann.  Diego 
and  Alberto  Giacometti,  Brandt,  Galle  and  Majorelle. 


For  catalogues  and  further  information,  please  contact 
Nancy  McClelland  or  Paul  Doros  at  212/546-1084. 


CHRISTIE'S 


Introducing 

The  Lenox  China 

Doll  Collection. 


Individually  handcrafted  of  fine  Lenox  china  and  handpainted. 

Designed  by  noted  artist  June  Grammer  and  dressed  in  natural  silks,  linens,  cottons  and 

batistes  with  pearl  buttons  and  lace  trim. 

Issued  in  limited  editions.  Certificate  of  authenticity  included.  From  $250  to  $500. 


ALABAMA 

Bay  Minette Especially  Unlimited 

Enterprise Andrew's  Gift  Shop 

Leeds My  Favorite  Things 

ARIZONA 

Carefree Lemon  Tree 

Mesa The  Doll  House 

ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville Perry's  Fine  Gifts 

CALIFORNIA 

Carmel Merlin's 

Fresno Gottschalk's 

Los  Angeles Great  Lengths 

Marina  Del  Rey Oriana 

Merced Nice  Things 

Nevada  City Overtures 

Stockton Pardini's 

Sunnyvale The  Doll  Centre 

Torrance The  Gift  Korner 

COLORADO 

Englewood   Kathie's  Import  Chalet 

DELAWARE 

Smyrna Sayers  Jewelers 

CONNECTICUT 

Wethersfield Olde  Towne  Doll  Shoppe 

FLORIDA 

Destm Classic  Cargo 

Fort  Pierce Andre's 

Miami Rita  Stanton 

Quincy Padgett's  Jewelers 

St.  Augustine Tepee  Town  Inc., 

The  Christmas  Shop 

GEORGIA 

St.  Simon's  Island  The  Music  Box  Shop 

Stone  Mountain Lee's  Gifts 

IDAHO 

Boise  The  Wishing  Well 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Marshall  Field's 

Des  Plaines  .  .  The  Unicorn 

Niles  European  Imports 

Oak  Brook  Marshall  Field's 

Rockford  Hultberg's 
Schaumburg  Wilson  Gallery  Of  Collectibles 

Skokie Marshall  Field's 

INDIANA 

Carmel The  Glass  Shoppe 

Fort  Wayne Hillman's 

Indianapolis  ...  The  Glass  Shoppe 
IOWA 

Davenport Schneff's 

Ida  Grove Hood's  Tabletop  &  Gifts 

KANSAS 

Hutchinson Brown  s  Hallmark 

Overland  Park Ferrell's  Hallmark 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington McAlpin's 

Paducah Bernard  Lewis  &  Co. 


Lenox  Gallery  also  includes  the  Lenox  Wildli: 


LOUISIANA 

Latayette.  .  .  . 


Les  Amis 


MARYLAND 

Fort  Washington Riverview 

Hampstead Flowers  &  Gifts  By  Wanda 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Burlington The  Collectors' Cabinet 

Littleton Geppetto's  Workshop 

Whitman Merry  Christmas  Shoppe 

MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek Knight's  Collectibles 

Bay  C;ty Herman  Hiss  Co. 

Granc  Rapids.   Precious  Moments  Gift  Shop 

Rochester Peggy's  Dolls  &  Toys 

Warren Genna's  Fine  Gifts 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Hutch  &  Mantle 

Roseville Blue  Bird  Gift  Shop 

MISSISSIPPI 

Louisville 


Lacey's 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City Constable's 

New  Madrid Corsage  Shop 

St.  Charles First  Capitol  Trading  Post 

Washington  ....  Altemueller  Jewelers 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 

Omaha 


Peg's  Hallmark  Shop 
Audrey's  Gift  Shop 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Amherst.  Kringle's  Toy  Shop 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City  ..  .  Abel's  Jewelry 

Collingswood The  White  Rabbit 

Wonderland  Gifts 
Fords.  .  Fords  Gift  Gallery 

Haddonfield Jean  Gruman  Ltd. 

Middlesex.  .  Bea  Skydell's  Dolls  &  Toys 

Pennsauken.  .  .  .  The  Gift  Gallery 

Pompton  Lakes  .  .  Circus-Circus 

Red  Bank  .  Weston's  Limited  Editions 

Stone  Harbor.  .  The  Emjay  Shop 

Surf  City  Village  Potpourri 

Liberty  Gifts 

Celeste  Gifts 

Wayne  Little  Elegance 

Woodbndge  Little  Elegance 

NEW  YORK 

Phil's 

Brooklyn.  .  Stardust  Enterprises 

Garden  City..  Stardust  Gifts 

Little  Switzerland 

Merrick The  Limited  Edition 

New  York  City.  The  Weill  Gallery 

Enchanted  World 

Of  Dolls  &  Gifts 

ckville  Center.  .  Hershey's 

ill  Joanna's 


Syracuse Doll  Fancy 

Valley  Stream Greenacres  Gift  Shop 

White  Plains    Farrington  Square  Apothecary 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte Belk-Southpark 

Hickory BearTrax 

Winston-Salem Belk 

OHIO 

Akron A.E.S.  Gifts 

Canton The  Gallery 

Cincinnati Doll  Gallery 

Cincinnati Saxony  Imports 

Columbus Lazarus 

Euclid Gift  Garden 

Glendale The  Doll  Collection 

Toledo Gulizar's 

Westlake The  Gallery 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Kutztown Gallery  of  Shoppes 

Lahaska Lynn-Art  Doll  Shop 

Philadelphia Newman's 

Pittsburgh S.  W.  Randall  Co. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Cranston 


James  Kaplan  Jewelers 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville Belk-Simpson  Co. 

Spartanburg Belk-Hudson 

Summerville Dorchester  Jewelers 

TENNESSEE 

Goodlettsville Royal  Dutch 

Knoxville Andrew  Morton 

TEXAS 

Austin Adey's 

College  Station The  Christmas  Store 

Dallas Marshall  Field's 

Dallas The  Doll  Collection 

Fort  Worth Wishing  Well 

Georgetown  ....       Jan  Hagara  Collectibles 

Houston Kaplan's-Ben  Hur 

Huntsville Season's 

San  Antonio Fiorentino  Imports,  Inc. 

Sonora Tedford  Jewelers 

Spring Aunt  Bobbie's  Antiques 

Stephensville Grant's  Garden 

Waco R.  E.  Cox  Co. 

VERMONT 

Manchester  Center.  .  .     The  Enchanted  Doil 

House 


VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 


Bachelor  II  Antiques  &  Dolls 


WASHINGTON 

Edmonds  .         Crystal  &  Porcelain  Giftique 

Seattle  Frederick  &  Nelson 

WESTVIRGINIA 

Logan Aracoma  Drug  &  Gift  Gallery 


i  Abigail  (20  inches)  $425,  Rebecca  (16  inches)  $375. 
)n  of  porcelain  figurines  and  the  Lenox  Albany  Collection  of  fine  bone  china  figurines. 

are  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prices. 


THE  CONNOISSEURS  CHOICE 


FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE 


The  advertisers  whose  exclusive  properties  are  showcased  in 
CONNOISSEUR'S  Florida  Real  Estate  section  invite  you  to  fill  out 
the  reader  service  card.  This  will  insure  that  you  receive  detailed 
information  on  the  luxury  properties  of  your  choice. 


The  pools.  The  Clubhouse. 
The  golf  course  that  looks 
like  it's  part  of  your  ba<  k 
yard.  Even  in  spectacular 
Bo<  a  Raton,  nothing  is 
quite  like  B<x  a  West.  Be 
c  ause,  in  Boca  Raton,  there 
simpl)  is  no  address  more 
prestigious  than  Boca  West.  Period. 

No  <  >ther  community  offers  the  luxury, 
exclusivity  and  security  of  Boca  West. 
No  other  Gold  Coast  community  offers 
1,436  ac  res  of  tropical  beauty  and  abun- 
dant recreational  and  social  facilities. 

And  no  other  community  offers  the 
four  championship  18-hole  courses 
that  have  made  Boca  West  the  home  of 
the  Chrysler  Team  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment. Or  the  34  top-ranked  Har-Tru 
tennis  courts  that  will  play  host  to  the 
1986  Lipton  International  Players 
Championships. 

Boca  West.  For  the  luxury  lifestyle 
you  so  richly  deserve.  Spacious  garden 
apartments,  charming  golf  or  tennis 
villas  and  exquisite  custom  homes 
from  $110,000  to  $3  million.  Contact 
Boca  West  at  1  800  327-0137,  in 

Florida  call         A  RQCdWCSt 

1  800  432-0184.  ™  ST^*1*^*1 


PfcOtf^ \  WPSX  Ifyourfri^&rouldseeyou 


now 
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CONNOISSEUR'S 

CHOICE 

FLORIDA 

REAL 

ESTATE 


"!  m  surrounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
feeling  on  Williams  Island.  That's  why 
I  chose  It  for  my  second  home. 
Come  live  Mediterranean." 


Williams  Island  a  private  club,  is  now  an  enchanting  reality.  With  a 
beautiful  new  Tennis  Club  with  ten  of  the  finest  courts  in  the  area,  headed 
by  famed  tennis  great  Roy  Emerson,  our  Resident  Pro. 

4000  Island  Boulevard,  our  residential  tower  is  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
North  Marina  is  waiting  for  you.  And  golf  is  only  minutes  away.  Above  all, 
your  utmost  security  and  privacy  are  assured. 

Coming  soon  in  this  dazzling  resort  community  are  The 
Island  Club  and  The  Mediterranean  Village  including  The 
Inn  and  furnished  residenzas.  Only  on  Williams  Island, 
The  Florida  Riviera. 

Residences  are  priced  from  $200,000. 

Take  U.S.  1  to  183rd  Street,  then  east  to  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 
The  iales  Office  is  open  seven  days  9:30  to  5:30.  Call  (305)  935-5555. 


1^5 


The  Florida  Riviera 


This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  offering,  which  is  made  only  by  the  prospectus  for  the  condominium.  This  shall 
not  constitute  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  offers  to  buy  in  states  in  which  such  offers  or  solicitations  cannot  be  made.  Prices, 
plans,  specifications  and  other  terms  of  the  offenng  are  subject  to  change  or  withdrawal  from  time  to  time  without  notice. 
THE  COMPLETE  TERMS  ARE  IN  AN  OFFERING  PLAN  AVAILABLE  FROM  SPONSOR. 
A  joint  development  of  The  Trump  Group  and  Muben  Realty,  a  Mutual  Benefit  Lite  Company. 


9S*r 
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WAKE  UP  EACH  MORNING  TO  A  COMFORTABLE  180  DEGREES. 


You  could  search  far  and  wide  for  a  place  to  live  and  never  find  a 
more  beautiful  site:  Windemere.  A  limited  collection  of  two  and 
three-bedroom  condominiums  on  the  shores  of  Sawgrass.  The 
celebrated  resort  in  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Flonda. 

Here  you  can  stroll  along  miles  of  solitary  sand.  Play  on  three 
acclaimed  golf  courses.  Volley  on  courts  where  professionals  com- 
pete. And  Live  in  a  home  overlooking  it  all. 

Each  Windemere  condominium  is  a  haven.  Secured  by  an 
access-controlled  parking  garage  And  by  an  access-controlled 
elevator  which  lifts  you  to  your  door. 

Inside  are  touches  of  grace:  A  foyer  with  a  travertine  marble 
floor.  A  living  room  witn  a  wood-burning  fireplace.  A  cultured 
marble  Roman  tub  with  whirlpool  in  the  master  bath.  A 


microwave  and  convection  oven  built  into  the  kitchen.  And  a 
sweeping  ocean  view  from  the  balcony 

Ownership  at  Windemere  entides  you  to  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  Sawgrass  Country  Club.  And  that  entitles  you  to 
dining  in  the  Beach  Qub  restaurant  Swimming  in  an  adults- 
only  pool.  Fishing  in  freshwater  lakes.  Hiking  through  nature 
preserves.  Horseback  nding.  Boating.  Bicycling.  And  running, 
sunning,  shelling  and  windsurfing  nght  in  your  own  backyard. 
For  information,  wnte  Pat  Nielsen,  Windemere  at  Sawgrass, 
900  Spinnakers'  Reach  Drive,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Flonda  32082. 
Or  telephone  904-285-7901.      \V/|f\  IPC  AA  rnfl 
Before  the  last  beachfront  prop-    VV  II  NM_/A\L1\L 
erty  at  Sawgrass  is  gone.  BEACHFRONT  HOMES  AT  SAWGRASS 


,    1  AN  OFFER  TO  SEll  IN  NEW  VOPK  NEWJEPSEYOR  ANY\V-t 
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When  the  world  is  your  oyster. 


Luxury  Condominium  Residences  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

in  Palm  Beach.  Priced  from  $435,000  to  $1,496,000* 

3100  South  Ocean  Boulevard,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 

(305)585-3555. 

•Offering  by  prospectus  only.  A  Hampton  Real  Estate  Group  property 


FbvAre  Privileged 


n  every  life  there  should  be  a  place  where  time  is  nonexistent. 

Where  the  simplest  of  pleasures  are  reality  and  no  longer  the  elusive  dream. 

Where  peace,  privacy  and  the  restoration  of  mind  and  body  are  king. 

The  place  is  Britannia.  The  island  is  Grand  Cayman. 
The  moment  is  now.  Come  live  the  dream. 


BRITANNIA 


AND  C     A 


Superb  condominium  residences  on  a  golf  course  designed  and  built  by  Jack  Nicklaus. 
From  $179,000.  For  particulars,  please  contact  our  sales  office  1-809-949-7440. 


PICTUR1  SOUR(  ES  I  ovei  |an  Michael  Pagi  • 
(top  left)  model,  Zazi/Marilyn  Gauthier;  (top  right) 
Scala  \n  Resource;  Fra  ^ngelico,  Die  Meeting  o/St 
Nicholas  uuh  the  Emperoi  'j  Meui  ngei  and  the  Miraculous 
Rescue   1437,  tempera  on  panel,  I  ,  Pina 

coteca,  Vatican;  (middle  right)  Amos  Nachoum;  (boi 
torn  U'it>  Francois  Boucher,  Mme  ae  Pompadoui  (de- 
tail), ca.  1757,  oil  on  canvas,  210  cm  it  157  cm.,  Wal 
lace<  ollection  Page  28  (top  left)  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
sotti.  Kerene.  IstiS,  colo  u\K  f  i.i  Ik  ^ .  n"\JS  .courtesy 
Christie's;  (top  right)  |ohn  K  Parsons,  /.in,  Morris 
1  B65,  collodion,  71 '  16"  x  5'3'i*",  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  I  ondon  Page  )2  (top)  |.M  W.  Turner,  The 
Grand  Canal  with  s  Maria  aella  Salute,  ca.  1840,  water 
color,  218  mm.  x  MS  mm  .  Private  Collection,  pub 
lished  In  British  Museum  Publications  Ltd.;  (middle) 

Bayeux  rapestry,  1099,  230  x  20  ',  Mi It  la  lapis 

serie  de  la  Reine  Mathilde,  Bayeux,  France;  (bottom 
It-it)  photo,  bieinei  Bastian,  Berlin,  Francesco  Cle 
mente,  rwoLovers,  1982,  oil  on  canvas,  1  V  x  1'  :"  x9' 
xlC  .  M.irxi  ollection,  Berlin.  Page 42:  (top)  Ron Rizk 
(Amerit  an,  born  194D,  in  the  Game  Room,  1983,  oil  on 
panel,  I8"x26",(  ollection ol  Mr.  William Grubman, 
1  V.,  courtesy  Ovsey  Gallery,  I  A  Page  44:  (top  left) 
Hannah  Hoch,  Marlene,  1930,  collage,  14'  i"  x9'  i". 
Pages  81  S7:  Tomas  Sennett  Magnum.  Page  88:  Nude 
m  Steps,   1918,  polychromed  marble,  29 

courtesy  Robert  Schoelkopl  Gallery  P 
Eternal  Font'  (Woman  uith  Beads),  1917,  bronze,  I21  . 
x4"  x5"2",Giftoi  Stephan  Bourgeois.  Page  90:  (left) 
Standing  Woman,  1912-18.  bronze.  70"  x  29"  x  11", 
laniesG.  Forsyth  Fund.  h'vS  Page  91:  (top) In  J 
ca.  1934,  bronze,  14"  high,  photo  by  John  D.  Schiff, 
courtesy  Robert  Schoelkopt  Gallery.  (bottom)  Woman 
onaCoucn,  1918-23,  bronze,  91  4"  x  101  2"  x  16'  2". 
Page  l,2  Cop*  fuvlmmg  Woman  uwh  Ann  Upraised,  ca. 
1924,  bronze,  13m"  x  9W  x  1 4 '  4 " ,  (bottom)  The 
Mountain,  statuette,  1924,  bronze,  glass  base,  I95's"  x 
97'8",  Alfred  Stieglie  Collection,  1949.  Page  93:  Head 
o/aWoman,  1918,  marble,  10M"x9"x  10"8",Giftof 
Mrs.  Margaret  Sargent  McKean  in  memory  of  Nathaniel 
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Totally  .surrounded  by  the  waters  of  Biscayne  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Fisher  Island  is  comfortably  insulated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  while  only  minutes  from  downtown  Miami. 

A  fleet  of  luxurious,  air  conditioned  40-foot  launches  and 
car  ferries  whisk  you  to  and  from  the  Island  in  elegant  comfort. 
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The  sea.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it:  Thalassa. 
And  to  them  it  was  the  epitome  of  all  that  surrounded  them. 
A  timeless  beauty.  An  elemental  strength. 

Today,  only  one  timepiece  can  capture  that  essence. 
In  18K  gold  and  water  resistant.  Only  one  timepiece  can 
wear  that  name. 
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Cybis  sculptures,  from  $60  to  $30,000. 
Complimentary  Cybis  literature  available. 
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We're  also  interested  in  computers. 
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television  specials  that  IBM  has  supported  over  the  years. 

Which  goes  to  show  that  a  company  known  for  state-of-the-art  technology 

can  also  be  interested  in  the  state  of  the  arts. 


For  additional  information  on  IBM's  IBM  presents  A  Christmas  (  arol 
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A  magnificent  bracelet  set  with  r 

oval  sapphires  weighing 
approximately  40  carats  mounted 
platinum  with  marquise  and  brilli 
cut  diamonds  weighing  approxima 
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he  sun  shines  high  over  the  Alps,  and  the  snow  is  light,  fine 
powder.  Daniel  Simond,  ski  instructor  and  mountain  guide, 
is  leading  our  group  of  eight  from  Chamonix,  France,  over 
the  mountains  into  Switzerland. 

We  have  been  skiing  for  over  two  hours  and  we  have  not  seen 
any  other  skiers.  We  have  heard  no  sounds,  not  even  birds;  only 
our  own  shouts  and  laughter.  The  fresh  powder,  the  slopes  high 
above  the  treeline,  belong  to  us.  Daniel  is  picking  the  route, 


Daniel  Simond  (inset)  leads  skiers  down  the  Mer  dc  Qlace, 
above ,  carefully  skirting  dangerous  crevasses,  some  of  which  an 
frighteningly  hard  to  see. 


it. 
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Above:  Skiers  pick  their  way  around  a  terrifying  crevasse;  raped  together,  below  left,  they  descend  from  the  ski  lift  to  the  Vattee  Blanc 


skiing  ahead  to  show  us  the  safest  way  on  every  slope.  Here  there 
are  no  trails,  or  pistes,  as  they  are  called  in  France,  and  if  you  don't 
have  a  guide  you  can  easily  take  a  wrong  turn.  Wrong  turns  in  the 
Alps  can  be  fatal.  Either  you  get  lost  or,  it  you  can't  read  the  snow, 
you  "cut  something,"  as  Daniel  puts  it,  and  suddenly  you  are 
buried  in  an  avalanche. 

From  the  ridge  where  I  stand  with  two  others,  1  hear  Daniel  at 
the  bottom  ot  the  slope  directing,  gently  urging  a  few  of  our  group 
away  from  a  facing  slope,  prodding  them  in  his  always  steady  voice 
to  sidestep  up  and  over  a  ridge.  1  assume  he  has  chosen  that  detour 
because  the  way  straight  down  might  be  a  little  steep  tor  them.  In 
our  group,  there  are  skiers  of  all  levels. 

Straight  ahead  looks  okay  to  me;  a  couple  of  quick  rums  and  let 
them  run.  I  push  off,  heading  tor  the  facing  slope. 

"Non,  Robert,  non.'"  Daniel  calls. 


x: 
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Daniel  wears  crampons  for  a 
safer  grip  on  the  glaciers. 


i  freeze.  I  have  never  heard  him  raise  his  voice. 

"You  must  keep  awa^  from  that  other  slope  or  you'll  start  an 
avalanche." 

1  look  at  it ,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  and  see  nothing  suggest- 
ing danger. 

"  i-  es,  .m  avalanche,"  I  )aniel  continues.  "Do  a  kick  turn  so  you 
face  the  other  way  and  sk i  < >ver  t < >  the  ridge  the  others  just  c r< >ssed . 
Slowly." 

I  lis  voice  has  stopped  all  of  us  in  our  tracks.  The  others  watch 
me.  With  care,  I  turn  and  traverse  to  the  ridge.  When  I  get  there, 
everyone  starts  to  move  again. 

I  ski  down  to  Daniel,  who  puts  his  hands  on  my  shoulders. 
"Robert,  "  he  says,  his  brown  eyes  flat  as  they  stare  into  mine,  "you 
must  do  exactly  what  I  tell  you. 
You  must  ski  where  I  ski  or  where 
I  say  it  is  okay  to  ski.  Out  here,  I 
decide  what  is  dangerous. " 

1  nod,  and  the  usual  sparkling, 
playful  light  returns  to  his  eyes. 
The  others,  who  have  dutifully 
taken  the  route  over  the  ridge,  ski 
to  us,  one  by  one.  The  last  is  Dan- 
iel's wife,  Franchise,  also  a  ski 
instructor.  On  trips  like  this, 
Daniel  leads  and  she  brings  up 
the  rear.  If  someone  gets  injured, 
she  can  swoop  down  and  help. 

"A  little  further  and  we  are 
ready  for  the  picnic,"  Daniel  tells 
the  group.  The  two  shakiest 
skiers  follow  closely  behind  him; 
then,   one   by  one,    the  others 

descend  in  their  tracks.  As  I  am  about  to  head  off,  I  hear  an  odd 
sound.  I  turn  in  my  skis,  trying  to  rind  it.  And  then  1  see.  Amaz- 
ingly, from  the  forbidden  slope,  snow  and  stones  have  begun  to 
fall.  It  is  only  a  stream,  hardly  an  avalanche,  but  it  is  tumbling, 
just  as  Daniel  said  it  would. 

We  skied  for  another  hour,  most  of  it  fairly  easy,  open  stuff 
except  for  the  final  descent,  on  a  steep,  narrow  face.  This  proved 
too  much  for  Nicole,  one  of  the  skiers  whom  Daniel  had  been 
shepherding  most  closely.  He  instructed  her  to  walk  and  slide- 
down,  while  he  carried  her  skis  on  his  shoulder. 

Across  a  meadow,  over  a  mountain  stream,  and  we  were  at  the 
stone  hut  Daniel  had  chosen  for  our  picnic.  We  packed  down  the 
snow  on  the  sunniest  side,  stepped  out  of  our  skis,  unzipped  our 
parkas.  He  showed  us  how  to  make  snow  seats:  stick  your  two  skis 
into  the  deep  snow,  set  a  pole  between  them  resting  on  the  Find- 
ings, and  voila!  the  pole  becomes  your  seat.  From  his  backpack, 
Daniel  pulled  bottles  of  wine — white  Alsatian  Gewurztraminer; 
red,  local  Pinot  Noir — as  well  as  lots  and  kits  of  Vittel  mineral 
water.  (Our  group  consisted  entirely  of  young  Vittel  executives, 
brought  here  for  a  week  of  skiing  and  evening  seminars  by  the 
company's  owner,  Guy  de  la  Motte,  who  has  been  skiing  with 
Daniel  for  over  twenty  years. )  Others  unpacked  the  lunch,  which 
they  had  shopped  for  that  morning  in  the  town:  pate,  ham,  local 
dried  beef,  cornichons,  cheese  from  the  region,  fresh  baguettes  for 
sandwiches,  cake,  chocolate,  and  Flood  oranges  from  across  the 
border  in  Italy. 

It  was  a  sparkling  hour,  one  of  the  special  treats  of  skiing,  this 
sharing  of  good  food  and  snow-chilled  wine  in  the  warm  sun 
us  bound  by  the  wonderful  adventure  of  the  morning 
made  this  journey  together,  first  climbing  our  way  up  fro 
lift  in  France  (in  the  next  world,  I  do  not  want  ( 
bearer),  then  skiing  down  through  the  mom 


iirztraminer  into  Nicole's  cup.  "Thar  last 
.    lit,"  I  said  to  her. 
"Especially  for  me.  Thus  is  only  my  third  day  on 

!  da\ .'"  I  .said  in  disbelief. 

She  nodded.  "Same  tor  Thierry,"  she  added.  "We're  debu- 
tantes. Sunday  was  our  first  time  out." 

I  was  astonished.  After  two  days  of  practice,  mostly  with 
Frangoise,  Daniel  had  taken  them  on  such  a  run  as  this. 

"Rut  they  did  it,"  he  said  to  me  later.  "It's  true,  I  believe  in 
pushing  my  students.  Sometimes  maybe  I  push  them  too  much. 
But  I  am  always  watching  them.  And  with  Nicole  and  Thierry, 
you  saw.  I  always  had  them  ski  right  behind  me.  I  lead  them  down 
the  easiest  way.  As  we  go,  I  am  always  talking  to  them  and  teach- 
ing them.  They  did  it,  and  they  had  a  wonderful  ski." 

I  had  to  agree.  As  beginners,  rhey  had  experienced  the  kind  or 
far-flung  run  many  skiers  never  have  a  chance  to  enjoy.  And,  they 
told  me,  they  were  increasingly  less  tearful,  more  trusting  of 
Daniel. 

When  I  asked  •'heir  employer,  M.  de  la  Motte,  why  he  had  kept 
coming  back  to  Daniel  all  these  years,  he  replied,  "Of  course  he  is 
nice  and  charming,  but  mostly  because  he  is  very  intelligent  on 
the  mountains.  You  can  go  anywhere  with      ■■■^■^■■MHH 
him,  he  gives  you  such  confidence." 

Indeed,  skiing  with  Daniel,  you  never 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  knows  the  best 
route  and  just  what  you  can  handle.  He  is 
always  calm,  usually  smiling  and  joking, 
except  when  an  emergency  requires  a 
louder,  decisive  voice.  "I  am  the  chief,"  he 
said  to  me,  describing  the  position  he  must 
assume  with  his  c  limbers.  "  I  he  skiers  must  ^■■■■■■■■M 
do  what  1  tell  them."  In  these  mountains  you  are  grateful  tor  his 
assured  manner,  and  you  want  to,  have  to,  follow  his  orders. 

}  ly  confidence  in  Daniel,  I  realized  over  the  week  I  skied  with 
him,  also  grew  as,  increasingly,  I  saw  him  as  a  mountain  creature. 
He  grew  up  in  these  mountains,  skis  them  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  climbs  them  in  the  summer  and  tall.  He  knows  the 
meaning  of  a  change  in  wind  or  a  drop  in  temperature  that  you  or  I 
might  not  even  notice.  He  looks  at  a  slope  covered  with  snow  and 
reads  "avalanche,"  or  at  a  gently  slanting  glacier  field  and  warns 
ot  crevasses  you  cannot  see  even  when  he  points  them  out.  When 
he  takes  otf  his  skis,  he  climbs  like  a  goat,  scampering  straight  up, 
carrying  his  own  skis  over  one  shoulder,  someone  else's  over  the 
other,  as  well  as  his  omnipresent  backpack  loaded  with  wine  and 
pate,  in  addition  to  a  safety  rope,  a  collapsed  stretcher,  and  other 
lifesaving  gear.  In  the  streets  ot  Chamonix,  1  noticed,  he  walks 
with  a  side-to-side  rock,  as  it  gaming  a  better  balance  even  there 
on  level  ground. 

I  do  not  know  it  there  is  an  ideal  size  tor  a  mountain  guide,  but 
Daniel  would  seem  to  have  it:  he  is  ot  medium  height,  lean,  com- 
pact, square,  and  has  a  low  center  ot  gravity.  When  you  put  an 
arm  over  his  shoulders  you  teel  something  like  steel  cables  in  his 
back  and  arms. 

Now  forty-two,  Daniel  was  born  in  Chamonix,  where  his  fam- 
ily has  lived  tor  over  200  years.  He  started  skiing  at  three,  as  most 
children  do  there,  and  climbing  a  tew  years  later.  "I  always  liked 
the  mountains,"  he  said.  He  became  a  serious  climber  as  a  teen- 
ager, and  also  a  serious  ski  jumper.  In  1966-68,  he  was  on  the 
French  National  B  Team,  headed  tor  the  A  Team. 

When  he  completed  his  military  service,  in  1962,  Daniel 
decided  he  would  become  a  guide  and  ski  instructor  and  took  the 
first  part  ot  the  training  course,  tor  six  months,  at  the  National 
School  tor  Guides,  which  is,  not  surprisingly,  in  Chamonix. 


THIS  FRESH  POWDER, 

THESE  HIGH  SIOPES 

BELONGED  SOLELY  TO  US. 


With  Mont  Blanc  looming  over  it,  Chamonix  is  the  climbing 
heart  of  France.  He  studied  how  to  lead  people  on  climbs  and 
rescue  them;  how  to  discern  snow  formations  and  spot  avalanche 
dangers;  how  to  translate  the  weather.  And  he  made  a  number  ot 
difficult  climbs  with  instructors. 

Daniel's  first  major  exam  included  climbs  of  rive  levels  ot  diffi- 
culty, on  both  ice  and  rock.  It  was  during  one  of  these  that  he 
suffered  his  only  climbing  injury-.  One  of  the  constant  perils  tor  a 
climber  is  the  rockslide,  a  shower  ot  rocks  that  suddenly  cascades 
down  on  him  from  above.  A  great  boulder  caught  the  ice  pick 
sticking  out  ot  Daniel's  backpack  and  slammed  it  into  the  bottom 
ot  his  spine.  He  is  still  plagued  by  stiffness  and  soreness  in  the 
small  ot  his  back  and  does  stretching  and  strengthening  exercises 
every  morning.  Carrying  a  loaded  backpack  every  day  leaves  him 
feeling  it  every  evening. 

Daniel  passed  that  test,  and  two  years  later,  following  another 
six-month  course,  his  final  exam.  During  the  same  period,  he 
passed  his  ski  instructor's  tests.  (Only  about  a  third  of  the  ski 
instructors  in  Chamonix  are  also  qualified  mountain  guides,  able 
to  take  you  on  tours  over  the  Alps. ) 

With  the  two  diplomas,  Daniel  works  the  mountains  all  year 
long.  When  the  regular  ski  season  ends,  late  in  spring,  he  and 
■mHHBiHHI  Franchise  lead  groups  on  week-long  skiing 
and  climbing  tours  on  the  Haute  Route, 
from  Chamonix  over  to  Zermatt  or  Ver- 
bier,  in  Switzerland,  or  he  takes  special 
clients  on  tours  in  Austria.  Then,  after 
they  and  their  sixteen-year-old  daughter, 
Geraldine,  have  a  two-week  sailing  vaca- 
tion near  Brittany,  he  goes  into  the  gruel- 
ing climbing  season,  making  as  many  as 
ninety  ascents  through  the  summer.  He 
often  starts  in  the  middle  ot  the  night,  the  way  lit  by  the  moon  and 
helmet  lamps,  to  avoid  climbing  when  the  sun  shines  and  loosens 
the  ice  on  the  peaks. 

Weather  permitting,  Daniel  works  nearly  every  day  of  the  year, 
earning  about  520,000  annually.  "There  are  other  jobs  more 
interesting  tor  the  money,"  he  concedes,  but  obviously  they  do 
not  interest  him.  When  he  can  steal  a  tree  day  and  the  weather  is 
good,  he  indulges  his  hobby,  climbing  the  mountains,  searching 
tor  quartz.  He  hjiis  the  cliffs  with  his  binoculars,  and  when  he 
sees  a  promising  glitter,  he  climbs  after  it,  cuts  it  out,  and  carries  it 
down.  The  cellar  ot  the  stone  farmhouse  on  the  edge  ot  town  that 
he  and  Franchise  rent  is  full  ot  discarded  quartz,  with  the  finer 
pieces  proudly  displayed  upstairs  in  their  small  living  room. 

Weather  controls  life  in  the  mountains,  and  Daniel  is  always 
studying  it.  "All  the  needles  of  the  mountains  are  red  granite,  "he 
explains,  "and  they  attract  lightning,  so  I  have  to  watch  tor  that. 
Also,  it  I'm  on  a  ridge  and  lightning  touches  my  ice  pick,  I'm 
finished. 

"You  never  play  with  the  weather.  It  you're  climbing  and  you 
think  it's  changing,  you  move  fast.  You  go  down.  Or,  you  can  take 
shelter  in  the  hut.  We  know  enough  the  mountain.  We  see  the 
weather  changing  and  we  don't  g<  >.  Maybe  we  have  to  sit  there  in 
the  hut  all  day,  even  two  days.  And  the  clients  get  angry.  'Let's 
get  going,'  they  say.  You  explain  that  the  yvind  is  coming  from  the 
southwest  or  that  the  altimeter  has  moved  during  the  night. 
Sometimes  they  really  give  me  an  argument,  but  I  answer,  'I  am 
the  chief.'  If  I  think  the  weather  is  bad,  we  don't  go." 

One  of  Daniel's  great  abilities  asa  guide  is  to  tell  in  the  morning 

The  guide,  withhiswife,  Franqoise,  and  daughter,  Geraldine,  climbs 
up  the  side  <  if  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  which  begins  the  longest  single  down- 
hill run  m  Europe. 
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i  the  best  snow  and  weather  that  day.  Chamo- 
ajor  lift-serviced  areas,  including  the  massive 
but  with  a  guide  like  Daniel,  you  also  have 
re  of  the  world  available.  Forme,  a  great  ski  resort  meets 
at  least  vine  of  three  criteria:  you  can  ski  from  it  into  another 
country;  you  can  ski  so  far  you  have  to  take  a  train  to  get  back;  you 
can  ski  for  more  than  an  hour  without  having  to  get  on  another 
lift.  Anyone  for  Switzerland  today?  Italy?  The  thirteen-and-a- 
half-mile  run  on  the  Vallee  Blanche? 

I  asked  Daniel  how  he  knows  where  to  go  on  a  given  day.  As  for 
the  weather,  he  checks  the  altimetet  in  his  home,  perhaps  calls 
the  meteorology  center  in  town,  and,  of  course,  looks  out  his 
window.  As  for  finding  the  best  snow,  he  assures  me  that's  simple: 
"If  you  had  lived  in  Chamonix  for  five  years  and  skied  every  day, 
you  would  know  too." 

Daniel  is  understandably  proud  of  his  safety  record.  He  has 
never  had  one  of  his  climbers  injured  or  killed,  nor  has  he  ever  lost 
a  skier.  The  dangers  for  skiers  start  with  avalanches.  No  one 
knows  all  the  causes  of  them.  It  is  known,  though,  that  certain 
combinations  of  elements  can  trigger  one.  If,  for  example,  the 
snow  comes  late  in  the  year,  when  the  ground  is  already  frozen, 
and  falls  heavily  without  being  settled,  there  is  danger.  Heavy 
snowfalls  followed  by  days  of  rain  can  render  the  snow  so  heavy 
that  it  will  slide  under  its  own  weight.  A  strong  wind  blowing  very 
light  snow  on  top  of  heavier  snow  can  start  the  lighter  stuff  roll- 
ing. Or  a  careless  skier,  ignoring  warning  signs  and  skiing  without 
a  guide,  can  cut  across  a  slope,  especially  a  steep  slope,  piled  high 
with  snow  and  ripe  for  a  slide.  His  weight  and  movement  will  be 
enough  to  trigger  the  avalanche.  Whatever  the  cause,  in  moun- 
tains as  steep  as  those  around  Chamonix,  once  a  slide  starts,  it 
picks  up  horrendous  momentum  and  speed  as  it  surges  down  the 
mountain.  The  side  of  one  mountain  struck  last  year,  fortunately 
away  from  any  ski  area  or  people,  is  today  a  bald,  razed  face,  trees 
uprooted  and  tossed  upside  down,  a  swath  half  a  mile  across 
scr.  tched  bare. 

Ski  lifts  and  trails  are  planned  tor  areas  where  slides  are  unlike- 
ly. But  the  off-piste  skiing,  such  as  our  glorious  run  over  to  Swit- 
zerland, offers  no  such  protective  planning.  There  you  need  a 
guide.  "They  teach  us  in  school,  but  with  avalanches,  you  really 
learn  on  the  job,"  he  told  me.  "It's  something  like  driving  a  car. 
You  may  know  enough  to  get  your  license,  but  you  really  learn 
when  you're  on  the  toad." 

Another  great  danger  with  off-piste  skiing,  what  Daniel  calls 
"the  promenades,"  is  the  crevasse,  the  holes  that  open  with  shifts 
in  glaciers.  "It  you  fall  in  a  small  one,"  Daniel  told  me,  "I  get  the 
rope  and  go  down  and  get  you.  But  it  it's  deep,  eighty  meters  or  so, 
and  you  fall  in,  you  are  finished." 

Around  Chamonix,  such  accidents  are  most  common  on  the 
Vallee  Blanche,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  runs  in  the  world  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  spectacular.  It  begins  at  3,800  meters, 
right  in  front  of  the  highest  point  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  winds  slow- 
ly in  front  of  all  the  adjoining  peaks,  around  and  down  until  four 
or  five  ecstatic  hours  later  you  find  yourself  skiing  into  downtown 
Chamonix. 

Most  of  that  time  you  are  skiing  across  glaciers  that  roll  like 
valleys  between  great,  sheer  peaks  i  r  mountains,  gray  fading  to 
earth  brown  in  the  sun.  In  the  snowfields,  bordered  by  azure  cliffs 
of  prehistoric  ice  sculpture,  you  feel  as  it  you  are  crossing  the  face 
of  the  moon.  Although  the  actual  terrain  is  not  that  difficult  to 
ski,  on  my  two  Crips  something  strange  happened  at  the  start 
which,  Daniel  told  me  to  my  surprise,  is  quite  common.  Simply 
put,  I  lost  my  technique.  I  regressed  to  the  level  of  some  lower, 
intermediate  creature,  holding  back,  fearfully  tensing  and  peer- 
ing at  the  gaping  crevasses  we  skied  past,  like  so  many  pits  of 
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With  Daniel  in  the  lead,  a  party  skis  on  the  edge  of  a  massive  field 
left.    In  midaftemoon,   the  "chief"  u 
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saber-toothed  tigers  waiting  tor  me  to  slip.  The  place  overwhelms 
you,  diminishes  you. 

As  we  rolled  along  and  my  confidence  returned,  the  great  dan- 
ger would  sneak  up  on  me  again.  Some  of  the  crevasses  up  there 
were  large  craters,  and,  following  Daniel,  our  group  sideslipped 
around  them.  But  there  were  others,  like  so  many  trapdoors  in  the 
moon  surface.  Very  easily,  in  the  flatness  of  some  of  those 
stretches,  skiers  could  forget  their  guides  and  roam  off  into  the 
alluring,  untouched  snow. 
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asses  about  hidfway  down  the  Vallee  BLinche,  above  and  bottom 
\s  the  wine  for  a  picnic  in  the  snow. 


"Follow  me.  One  by  one,"  Daniel  called  out  to  us  all.  "Ski  right 
in  my  tracks,  and  we  will  have  a  very  nice  ski." 

We  did  as  the  chief  said,  having  learned  our  lesson  by  that 
time,  and  on  another  perfect,  sunny  day,  the  eight  of  us  soared, 
one  by  one,  across  the  roof  of  the  Alps  and  had  a  very  nice  ski 
indeed.  □ 

Robert  Wool,  who  writes  frequently  about  skiing,  is  also  the  coauthor  a] 
How  to  Survive  on  $50,000  to  $150,000  a  Year. 


From  a  window  of  the  cable  car, 
Daniel  looks  over  Chamonix. 


A  SKIER'S  HOLIDAY  IN  CHAMONIX 

Getting  There.  Swissair  has  nonstop  flights  to  Geneva.  With 
stops,  Air  France,  I  \\  A,  and  Pan  Am  fly  there  as  well.  At  the 
airport,  you'll  find  a  bus  that  goes  directly  to  ( !hamonix  in  one 
and  a  half  hours,  about  $1 3  each  way.  Starting  February  1,  Air 
France  will  also  offer  weekly  flights  and  inexpensive  tour  packages 
dire<  t  from  New  York  to  Lyons,  with  a  bus  provided  tor  the  two- 
hour  journey  to  C  'hamonix. 

(Jetting  Around.  You  don't  need  a  car  in  Chamonix.  A  bus  shut- 
tle, tree  with  your  ski  pass,  will  carry  you  from  one  ski  area  to 
another.  You  can  walk  to  stores  and  restaurants  in  the  village  or 
take  a  taxi  to  those  a  few 
miles  away. 

Bedding  Down.  Chamo- 
nix is  not  a  fancy  resort. 
Unlike  Zermatt  or  Saint 
Moritz,  it  has  no  grand  ho- 
tels, but  there  are  many 
comfortable,  modest  plac- 
es. Given  the  strength  of 
the  dollar,  they  are  espe- 
cially good  values.  You  can 
stay  at  the  four-star  Mont 
Blanc  for  about  $45  a 
night,  per  person,  with 
breakfast,  or  at  the  two-star 
Vallee  Blanche,  as  I  did, 
and  enjoy  a  smaller  room 

and  kitchenette  overlooking  the  river  Arve,  which  flows  through 
town,  for  $25  a  night  for  two,  including  breakfast. 

Hiring  a  Guide.  To  hire  Daniel  Simond  or  another  guide  for  the 
entire  day  costs  a  group  of  five  only  $75,  or  $15  a  person;  each 
additional  person  in  the  group,  $12.  Reserve  through  Maison  de 
laMontagne,  74400 Chamonix;  phone:  (50)  53.22.57,  and  spec- 
ify an  English-speaking  guide,  if  necessary.  If  you  want  Daniel, 
write  in  advance  to  807  Route  des  Pedes,  74400  Chamonix; 
phone:  (50)  53.10.41. 

Eating  Heartily.  If  Daniel  is  your  guide,  he  will  make  it  part  of  his 
job  to  shepherd  you  in  the  village  as  well  as  on  the  mountain. 
Below  is  a  selection  of  his  favorite  restaurants.  All  are  informal  (in 
a  week,  I  never  wore  a  tie  at  dinner)  and  feature  good  traditional 
French  bourgeois  cooking.  Here,  too,  are  good  values.  A  three- 
course  dinner  with  two  wines  and  service  cost  me,  at  the  most, 
$25  a  person. 

•  L'Eden,  in  Les  Praz-de-Chamonix.  Definitely  worth  the  short 
taxi  ride.  Extraordinary  fish  in  a  lovely  old  country  inn.  Perhaps 
the  best  cooking  in  the  area.  Reservations  essential.  Phone: 
53.06.40. 

•  Le  Bartavel.  Wine  bar  and  restaurant  in  the  heart  of  Chamonix 
opposite  the  post  office.  Nice  selection  of  wines,  local  and  from 
elsewhere,  by  the  glass;  good  Perigord  food  and  lots  of  it.  Small, 
warm  place,  especially  friendly  to  oenophiles.  Plume: 
53.26.51. 

•  Le  Dahu,  in  nearby  Argentiere.  Large,  basic,  and  good 
especially,  the  grilled  meats;  leg  or  rack  of  lamb  (popular 
region);  local  cheeses;  and  wines:  dry  white  Apremont 
Camay  are  the  best.  Phone:  54 
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THE  SCULPTOR  GASTON  LACHAISE 
DEVOTED  HIS  ART  TO  CELEBRATING  ONE  WOMAN'S  BODY 


THE 


ANATOMY 


Imagine  seeing  a  work  oi  Gaston  La- 
chaise tor  the  first  tunc,  isolated  And 
out  of  context  in  a  contemporary  gal- 
lery. You  look  at  the  proportions  of  the 
female  form  and  you  think  you  get  it — a 
nor  very  sophisticated  jibe,  a  small  exer- 
cise in  misogyny.  You  are  likely  to  register 
the  irony  briefly  and  move  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  assume  you  know 
something  ot  the  legend  ot  Gaston  La- 
chaise:  how  in  Paris  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury a  twenty-year-old  Beaux-Arts  sculp- 
tor met  a  Boston  matron  siime  ten  years  his 
senior,  fell  in  love,  followed  her  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  devoted  his  lite  to  immortalizing 
her,  making  her  the  almost  exclusive  sub- 
ject of  an  art  finally  recognized  for  the 
heroic  accomplishment  it  was  when  he 
was  hailed  as  "the  greatest  of  living  sculp- 
tors" on  the  occasion  of  a  retrospective 
show  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
1935.  Bowing  to  the  reputation  and  the 
romance,  you  are  likely  when  you  look  at 
the  sculpture  to  suspect  that  something  is 
amiss  with  the  story,  since  as  devotional 
art  this  is  strange  indeed. 

What  seemed  to  many  people  most 
striking  about  Gaston  Lachaise  was  his 
absolute  ingenuousness.  "Three  things  La- 
chaise,  to  anyone  who  knows  him,  is," 
wrote  E.  E.  Cummings  in  1920,  "and  is 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt:  inherently 
naif,  fearlessly  intelligent,  utterly  sincere. 
It  is  accurate  to  say  that  his  two  greatest 
hates  are  the  hate  of  insincerity  and  the 
hate  of  superficiality." 

"You  felt  the  tumult  of  his  ardours  and 
his  idealistic  ideas  in  every  look  and  move- 
ment of  him,"  Marsden  Hartley  wrote  in 
1 939;  "he  was  alive  with  passion  for  art  and 
the  pure  expression  of  it,  he  was  inordi- 
nately simple  as  well,  like  a  child  yet  in  no 
way  childish,  he  believed  in  his  personal 
star  and  to  him  it  was  the  most  radiant  of 
all,  and  he  left  the  world  outside  himself  to 
its  own  ridiculous  or  sublime  devices,  and 
it  mattered  not  at  all  which  it  was." 

Opposite:  Nude  on  Steps,  1918,  a  marble 
relief.  In  these  early  reliefs,  Isabel  appears  to 
be  vaguely  Greek,  vaguely  immortal. 
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It  the  first  question  asked  in  tront  of  a 
Lachaise  sculpture  is  "Is  he  serious?"  the 
second  is  "If  serious,  is  this  a  wholly  con- 
scious art?"  Surely  he  can  have  had  no  idea 
of  what  the  effect  of  this  work  would  be.  It 
remains  essentially  grotesque  and — even 
today,  in  spite  of  our  saturation  in  erotic 
imagery — provocative,  indeed  shocking. 

Gaston  Lachaise  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1882,  the  son  of  a  decorator  and  cabinet- 
maker. He  began  to  study  sculpture  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  and  was  admitted  three 
years  later  to  the  Academie  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts.  There  he  received  the  usual 
formal  classical  training,  entered  his  work 
in  the  Salon  des  Artistes,  and  competed 

for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  A  career  as  a 
sculptor  seemed  assured  when,  some- 
time between  1901  and  1903,  the 
young  artist  encountered  Mrs.  Isa- 
bel Dutaud  Nagle. 

Many  years  afterward,  Lachaise  de- 
scribed the  momentous  event:  "One 
Spring  day  ...  as  I  was  coming  out 
through  the  beautitull  [sic]  formal  garden 
and  the  beautifull  gate  of  the  School,  I 
passed  a  majestic  woman  that  was  walking 
slowly  by  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  I  suc- 
ceeded to  meet  the  majestic  woman  lat- 
er— through  her  the  splendor  of  life  was 
uncovered  for  me  and  the  road  of  wonder 
heguin  [sic]  widening  and  far  out  reach- 
ing." She  "became  the  primary  inspiration 
which  awakened  my  vision  and  the  lead- 
ing influence  that  has  directed  my  forces. 
Throughout  my  career,  as  an  artist,  I  refer 
to  this  person  by  the  word  'Woman.'  ' 

Thus,  having  completed  his  classical 
training,  Lachaise  was  given  at  one  stroke 
the  subject  matter  of  his  art.  So  sure  was  he 
of  what  had  happened  that  he  decided  to 
abandon  his  promising  career  in  Paris  and 
follow  her  to  Boston — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  refused  to  divorce  her  husband 
until  her  son  reached  a  suitable  age  (not 
until  1917,  as  it  turned  out).  Accordingly, 
Lachaise  apprenticed  himself  to  I 

Left:  Eternal  Force  (W 
1 9  J  7.  The  beads  su^ 
Isabel  burse,  jrom  li'k 


shop  of  Rene  Lalique,  saved  his  earnings, 
and  in  1906,  at  age  twenty-four,  bought  a 
passage  to  America. 

Isabel  Nagle  was  a  willful,  extravagant, 
and  unconventional  woman,  even  in  her 
appearance:  short,  small-waisted,  large- 
breasted,  with  slender  legs.  Almost  all 
Lachaise's  women  have  this  body.  His 
sculptures  reproduce  and  play  with 
its  bovine  eccentricities,  the  con- 
trast in  scale,  for  example,  be- 
tween torso  and  limbs.  La- 
chaise  was  fascinated  by  its 
deviation  from  ideal  propor- 
tions and  its  ambiguities  of 
size.  Isabel's  was  a  monu- 
mental body  yet  a  small  one, 
heroic  yet  coquettish.  Its  parts  do  not 
agree:  the  ankles  have  a  fashionable 
youthfulness;  the  torso  is  matronly.  In  his 
early  sculpture,  Lachaise  does  not  manipu- 
late the  natural  forms  of  his  subject  but 
reproduces  them  faithfully,  responding  to 
the  appealing  idiosyncrasies  and  seeming 
distortions  with  which  nature  had  pro- 
vided him  in  his  model.  Later,  his  work 
was  to  do  its  own  playing  with  the  subject, 
distorting  and  manipulating  it,  and  later 
still,  its  own  violence  to  it. 

Lachaise's  response  to  Isabel's  body 
celebrates  a  tension  between  grace 
and  clumsiness.  His  training  in  deco- 
ration is  present  in  the  outline  of  a  monu- 
mental work  like  Standing  Woman  (1912- 
27),  accentuated  by  the  thrust  of  flesh- 
covered  hip  and  bent  arm  as  the  artist  has 
posed  her.  There  is  something  extraneous- 
ly  graceful  in  the  coy  arch  of  the  foot,  the 
mannerist  elegance  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  strange  gesture  of  the  arms,  which 
acts  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  digni- 
ty and  bulk  of  the  lady.  There  is  a  hint  of 
the  ludicrous  in  the  depiction  ot  so  much 
weight  held  up  on  such  delicate  toes  and  in 
the  nearness  of  hand  to  mouth  that  sug- 
gests unintentionally  the  attected  gestures 
of  a  girlish  but  no  longer  young  society 
matron.  Solidity  competes  with  spirituali- 
ty in  a  defiance  of  gravity  that  Lachaise 
plays  with  elsewhere — in  his  sculptures  of 
"floating"  acrobats,  belly-sagging  but  air- 
borne, and  in  his  studies  ot  seals  and  dol- 
phins swimming  or  leaping. 

Lachaise  wanted  his  standing  figures 
to  be  capable  of  movement.  Eternal 
grounded  images  interest  him  less 
than  images  of  flesh  alive,  per- 
forming, contradicting  its  own 
weight  by  its  joie  de  vivre.  In 
certain  early  works  Lachaise 
describes  this  female  grace 
and  movement  simply,  using 
an  art  nouveau  manner  as  a 


Above:  Gaston  Lachaise,  ca.  J  934, 
aged  fifty-two.  Below:  Isabel 
Nagle  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  before  her 
fateful  meeting  with  Lachaise. 


kind  of  shorthand  to  express  the  female 
form  reduced  to  a  sinuous  aphorism  of 
beauty.  In  the  early  reliefs,  neoclassical 
elongations  combine  with  the  floating 
postures  to  suggest  weightlessness  and,  by 
extension,  timelessness — Isabel  as  water 
sprite,  vaguely  Greek,  vaguely  immortal. 
This  aspiration  to  elegance  does  not 
altogether  succeed,  however,  seeming 
contrived  and  at  odds  with  other  elements 
implied  in  the  work.  In  Reclining  Woman, 
the  delicate  feet  stretching  away  from  the 
body,  disappearing  from  arched  and  sen- 
sual head  and  torso,  have  an  artificial, 
sickly  charm.  In  such  works,  the  idea  of 
woman  is  subordinated  to  a  notion  of 
design:  line  is  all.  Flesh,  its  weight  and 
density,  is  not  described.  Later,  it  will  be 
this  flesh  that  Lachaise's  work  celebrates 

Left:  Standing  Woman,  1912-27.  In  early 
sculptures,  Isabel  appears  as  she  really  was. 
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when  his  goddess  returns  to  ruth  and 
becomes  unequivocally  matter. 

In  othei  early  nudes,  I  a<  haise  attempts 
toconvey  Isabel's  beauty  less  as  a  triumph 
i  il  design  than  as  a  des<  ription  ol  spiritual 
fon  e.  By  means  of  .1  Romantic .  rathei 
than  neoJ.issu.il,  convention,  he  pre- 
sents hei  llesli  in  heroi<  terms.  She  is  seen 
in  the  manner  ol  Rodin's  Balzac,  top 
heavy,  a  huge  torso,  draped  or  unbut- 
toned, bursting  ovei  a  plinth  of  limbs. 
These  works,  though  they  can  be  held  in 
the  hand,  are  nevertheless  monumental, 
and  like  Rodin's  Balzac  suggest  not  only 
the  physical  presence  but  spiritual  and 
moral  qualities  as  well.  In  Standing  Nude 
(1921),  the  same  torm  is  unwrapped  and, 
naked,  speaks  more  plainly.  The  legs  no 
longer  lift  the  torso  into  the  realms  of 
Romantic  emotion  hut  simply  support  the 
full,  heavy  form  of  the  physical  animal.  By 
then,  Lachaise  no  longer  had  to  describe 
what  he  found  desirable  in  terms  other 
than  his  own.  He  needs  neither  Rodin  nor 
the  conventions  of  art  nouveau  to  praise 
Isabel's  gross  beauty. 

As  his  work  developed,  it  began  to  con- 
vey less  the  look  of  Isabel  than  the  experi- 
ence of  loving  her.  Because  for  so  much  of 
the  time  they  lived  apart,  even  after  she 
divorced  her  husband,  the  work  became  a 
surrogate  for  the  artist's  passion  for  his  mis- 
tress. Remembering  how  it  evolved,  La- 


Above:  In  Extremis,  ca.  1934.  Below: 
Woman  on  a  Couch,  1928. 

chaise  wrote  years  later:  "After  my  days 
work  as  an  assistant  [in  Boston]  I  would 
work  at  night  in  a  small  studio  of  my  own 
to  my  own  work  [sic] — Slowly  personal 
expression  came  out  of  what  1  was  so 
intensely  living.  This  is  where  as  reverent- 
ly and  with  all  the  genuine  simplicity  pos- 
sible 1  will  express  my  profound  gratitude 
to  the  leading  inspiration  which  still  leads 
me  today,  my  wife — the  majestic  woman 
[who]  passed  by  once  years  ago  by  the  Bank 
of  the  Seine." 

In  an  undated  letter  to  Isabel  he  conveys 
more  clearly  the  direct  connection  be- 
tween his  feeling  for  her  and  the  process  of 
his  art:  "I  worked  from  you  all  afternoon 
expressing  your  body — expressing  your 
thoughts — your  body  is  your  thought.  It 


has  been  burning  hot  in  the  studio — it  is  a 
good  atmosphere  around  me — I  am  all 
aflame—  a  flame  which  hums  of  you.  The 
heat,  the  light  in  the  studio,  the  work,  the 
little  slippers,  the  4  corners  of  the  studio 
close  me  in  with  you. "These  words  suggest 
the  degree  to  which  Lachaise  used  his  art 
for  a  kind  of  long-distance  ravishment  of 
his  somewhat  autocratic,  often  remote 
mistress — as  do  later,  more  Expressionist 
sculptures,  of  which  in  Extremis  (1934) 
and  Breasts  with  Female  ( hgan  Between 
( 1930-32)  are  perhaps  the  most  sensation- 
al examples.  His  art  was,  as  he  wrote  to 
Isabel  in  1926,  "The  best  of  ALL  Me  all 
Over  you  IN  and  Out." 

As  such  passages  indicate,  the  first 
sculptures  are  devi  >ti<  inal  offerings, 
but  gradually,  they  become  the 
focus  of  a  great  range  of  feeling,  from  lust 
to  rage.  Elsewhere  Lachaise  expresses 
these  emotions  only  in  drawings  illustrat- 
ing the  distortions  explored  by  his  late 
sculpture — the  huge,  multiple  breasts,  for 
example.  These  sketches  are  oddly  Beards- 
leyesque  in  style  and  tone,  scornful,  fear- 
ful, a  sophisticated  version  of  those  risque 
old  postcards  with  grotesque  women  and 
tiny,  sniggering  men. 

However,  neither  fear  nor  anger  is  hint- 
ed at  in  the  letters  to  Isabel,  which  are  uni- 
formly worshipful,  nor  in  such  public 
statements  about  his  work  as  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  monumental  version  of  The 
Mountain  of  1934-  It  both  compliments  his 
wife  and  wraps  round  the  work  veils  of 
heroic  symbolism:  "You  may  say  that  the 
model  is  my  wife.  It  is  a  large  generous  fig- 
ure of  great  placidity,  great  tranquility. 
Whatever  I  have  of  tranquility  I  get  from 
my  wife  .  .  .  What  I  am  aiming  to  express 
is  the  glorification  of  the  human  being,  of 
the  human  body,  of  the  human  spirit  with 
all  there  is  of  daring,  magnificence  ..." 

This  work — some  nine  feet  long,  made 
of  a  few  tons  of  cement  and  intended  for 
life  outdoors,  where  today  it  lies  rain- 
eroded  and  moss-covered — has  as  its  subti- 
tle La  Montagne  Heroique.  It  differs  from 
other  versions  of  The  Mountain  not  only  in 
size  and  intention  but  in  its  uncharactens- 


Below:  Reclining  Woman  with  Arm 
Upraised,  ca.  1924-  Lachaise' s  goddess 

become  gross  flesh.  Bottom:  The  Mountain. 
1924,  a  statuette.  N 'ot  tranquillity  or  daring 
humanity  but  a  satiated  Bacchus. 


tic  pomposity.  The  rhetoric  of  Lachaise's 
description  matches  the  piece's  own  rheto- 
ric. It  has  aspirations,  echoed  by  the  hori- 
zon-gazing pose  of  the  head,  which  it  does 
not  deliver.  The  other  versions  of  The 
Mountain  symbolize  less  and  describe 
more,  portraying  Isabel  not  as  tranquillity 
or  daring  humanity  but  as  mountainous 
flesh,  lying  fat,  full,  content,  like  a  satiat- 


ed Bacchus.  There  is,  indeed,  an  Etruscan 
tomb  sculpture,  called  //  Obeso  and  repro- 
duced as  plate  7  of  Kenneth  Clark's  book 
The  Nude,  that  bears  an  uncanny  resem- 
blance to  the  Mountain/Isabel. 

Lachaise  is  happiest  when  he  can  render 
flesh  as  flesh  and  when  he  teels  tree  to 
express  his  sexuality.  E.  E.  Cummings  re- 
membered the  artist's  irritation  with  the 


coy  name  a  gallery  owner  gave  one  oi  his 
sculptures:  "Ai  don  lai  kit  ai  hay  tit  'pu- 
deur'  dat  means  something  to  me  dirty. "  In 
La  Force  Eternelle  (Woman  with  Beads),  of 
1917,  the  beads  act  like  a  zipper  on  the 
dress  from  which  Isabel  bursts,  belly  and 
bosom,  like  giant  peas  splitting  the  pod.  In 
the  1921  Standing  Nude  the  full  form 
emerges  entirely  from  its  encasement.  La- 
chaise uses  clothing  in  his  sculpture  as  well 
as  any  choreographer  of  striptease,  an  art 
form  that  he  admired  and  frequently 
patronized.  Robes,  skirts,  cloaks  are  used 
to  erotic  as  well  as  aesthetic  effect.  Entire- 
ly clothed,  the  figures  take  on  the  inno- 
cence of  tolk  art.  Flesh  becomes  mere  full- 
ness, like  the  stuffing  of  a  child's  toy. 

Lachaise  loves  the  weight  of  flesh  and 
the  force  of  gravity,  loves  turning  Isabel 
upside  down  to  see  what  she  will  look  like. 
Later  he  will  examine  how  she  looks  with 
two  sets  ot  breasts,  without  feet,  legs 
splayed,  upended,  and  with  her  parts  iso- 
lated or  reorganized.  In  "Acrobat"  Upside 
Down  Figure  (1927)  she  looks  wonderful, 
graceful,  comfortable,  pleased  with  herself 
and  her  upended  beauty.  By  1934,  in  Acro- 
bat Woman,  both  she  and  the  artwork 
seem  less  happy.  Sometime  between 
the  late  1920s  and  mid- 
1950s  an  element  of  exces- 
sive manipulation  enters 
Lachaise's  work  that  hints  at 
obsession  and  coercion.  In  his 
examination  of  what  is  beautiful  and  what 
grotesque,  he  seems  to  push  against  the 
edges  of  ideal  form,  seeing  how  far  it  can  be 
taxed  before  surrendering  its  aesthetic 
power  and  becoming  simply  idiosyncratic 
or  grotesque.  In  his  Torsos,  distortion 
becomes  the  means  to  a  powerful  and  eco- 
nomic statement  of  beauty,  an  aphorism 
again  about  ideal  form.  In  Torso  with  Pen- 
dulous Breasts  (1930-32)  and  Torso 
(1928),  however,  something  else  is  being 
essayed.  Lachaise  is  no  longer  hampered 
by  notions  of  acceptable,  let  alone  ideal, 
form  but  pushes  beyond  into  the  gro- 
tesque. He  has  become  independent  of  his 
subject.  Isabel  is  no  longer  either  the  ador- 
able folk-art  toy  or  the  dominatrix  but  has 
become  Lachaise's  experimental  victim, 
at  times  his  performing  animal. 

Performing  flesh  had  always  fascinated 
Lachaise.  In  his  fragmentary  memoir  he 
recalled  a  trip  to  the  circus  in  1887:  "These 
were  trills  [sic]  to  a  little  boy  five  years 
old — the  profusion  of  light  and  music — 
the  smell  oi  parfum  mingled  with  the 
ammonia  oi  the  stables — and  also  trill- 
ing— the  wonderful  round  bossomed  and 
round  heaped  [sic]  lady — tossing  herself  up 
and  down  from  a  beautifully  decorated  big 
horse  galloping  gently  in  circles." 
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He  loved  the  sight  ol  flesh  bouncing 
even  then  and,  where  he  could  not  re-cre- 
ate movement,  insisted  on  recording  its 
effects.  Lachaise's  eccentric  spelling  sug- 
gests one  ol  the  ways  he  chose  to  delineate 
and  express  the  impact,  both  erotic  and 
formal,  in  his  late  work.  In  Burlesque 
( 1930),  for  example,  Ik- did  make  hips  into 
heaps,  fore  ing  the  body's  torms  hyperboli 
cally.  1  lere  and  elsew  hcic,  particularly  in 
his  drawings,  he  depicts  woman  as  a  bur- 
lesque queen,  faintly  lewd,  outrageous, 
and  self-parody  ing.  He  wrote  about  Isado- 
ra [Duncan,  .mother  bouncing  nude,  in  a 


lettei  ot  1909:  "This  good,  modest  city 
Boston  plans  to  prohibit  her  when  she 
returns  be<  ause  she  dances  a  bit  too  nude: 
as  for  myself,  I  feel  that  completely  nude 
would  be  a  beautiful  thing,  too.  It's  phe- 
nomenal how  these  virtuous  and  chaste 
people  sic  nothing  but  sexes  [sic]."  For  .ill 
his  proclaimed  purity,  he  is  not  beyond  the 
dirty  joke,  lascivious,  humorless. 

I  achaise's  late  art  is  more  concerned 
with  coming  to  terms  with  Isabel's  sexual 
power  and  his  own  sexuality  than  with 
stating  her  beauty.  Through  a  process  of 
strangely  joyless  hut  playful  experiment 


I  lead  ot  a  Woman,  NhS.  An  early  work,  serene,  decorative,  no  hint  of  struggle  to  come. 


with  parts  of  the  body  he  seems  to  be  trying 
to  take  Isabel  apart  to  analyze  the  soun 
her  power  over  him,  perhaps  to  master  it. 
Out  of  this  analysis  come  the  many  quite 
wonderful  sculptures  of  parts,  fragments 
conceived  as  wholes,  as  though  the  magi- 
cal design  were  inherent  in  every  part  of 
the  model,  as  though  like  a  mysterious 
snake  Isabel  could  be  sliced  up  and  still 
retain  her  special  nature  and  life.  In  this 
category  are  Knees  (1933),  as  formal  and 
sensuous  as  anything  by  Brancusi,  and — 
just  as  beautiful — the  strangely  divided 
sculpture,  the  front  and  back  of  Torso 
(1933).  Other  "part"  works,  however, 
succeed  less  well.  Torso  with  Arms  Raised 
(1935)  suggests  a  large,  headless  female 
simian  conducting  an  orchestra.  The  truly 
bizarre  fragment,  or  violent  conjunction  of 
fragments,  Breasts  with  Female  Organ  Be- 
tween has  the  peculiar  success  of  a  surreal- 
ist found  object  and  the  deadpan  simplici- 
ty of  a  work  like  Jasper  Johns's  Painted 
Bronze  11  (Cans  of  Ale)  (1964). 

All  art  is  a  confession,"  Lachaise 
wrote  in  the  1930s  memoir.  "One 
can  conceal  nothing  of  one's  weak- 
ness." In  this  is  the  success  of  his  art.  By 
working  through  his  "thralldom,"  ac- 
knowledging appetite  and  obsession,  he 
came  to  make  the  triumphant  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  passion  for  Isabel  that 
radiates  from  a  late  work  like  Nude  with 
Hat.  His  art  moved  away  from  its  first  ten- 
dency to  make  things  acceptable,  in  the 
smoothing-over  style  of  deco/Lalique,  or 
grandiose,  in  the  manner  of  Rodin  and  his 
monumental  studies,  to  confront  the  na- 
ture of  his  feelings  for  woman  and  restate 
them  in  terms  of  his  obsession.  In  a  late 
work  like  Dynamo  Mother,  and  more  so  in 
In  Extremis,  the  image  seems  to  arise  from 
the  fusion  of  erotic  subject  matter  and  the 
sensations  of  the  artist.  The  violent  Ex- 
pressionism of  In  Extremis  is  the  artist's 
own,  the  "extremism"  his,  not  the  sub- 
ject's. It  may  indeed  be  a  study  of  a  woman 
dying  or  coming,  but  it  also  has  to  do  with 
sexual  submission  of  both  subject  and  art- 
ist. All  the  elements  of  Lachaise's  work 
can  be  seen  in  such  sculptures  as  this  late 
piece:  the  themes  of  power,  domination, 
ecstasy,  rage.  Using  distortion,  and  de- 
scribing a  body  torn  by  feeling,  he  arrives 
at  a  heroic  image,  tragic  and  powerful,  yet 
locked  in  to  its  own  mortality.  The  two 
directions  of  his  creativity —toward  the 
eternal  through  ideal  form,  and  toward  the 
grotesque  through  i  tics  of  flesh — 

come  perfectly 


]anet  Hoi  -  on  a  book  about  the 

female  nud  lieth  century. 
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THE  ORIGINAL 

SANTA 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BENEVOLENT  SAINT  NICHOLAS  OF  MYRA, 

BARI,  AND  THE  NORTH  POLE 


BY  MARINA  WARNER 


Don't  let  the  children  know,  hut 
Santa  Claus  lies  dead  and 
buried.  His  present  condition 
— a  heap  of  dust,  a  cranium, 
and  a  tew  splinters  of  hone — and  his  pres- 
ent whereahouts — in  the  hot  heel  of  Ita- 
ly— do  not  hinder  his  Christmastime  polar 
flights,  his  descent  down  chimneys,  or  his 
lavish  offerings,  so  there  is  no  need  for 
anxiety.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  real  surprise 
is  that  Santa  could  have  died  at  all,  since 
that  entails  that  he  was  once  as  alive  as  you 
and  I,  that  he  was  young,  perhaps  beard- 
less,  and  may  even  have  weighed  less  than 
two  hundred  pounds. 

In  his  long  history,  Santa  has  traveled 
much  farther  than  the  distance  fron  the 
North  Pole.  He  actually  descends  from  a 
very  ancient  thaumaturge,  or  wonder- 
working saint,  who  has  been  venerated  in 
Europe  since   the  sixth  century:   Saint 
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Nicholas,  bishop  ot  Myra.  The  scarlet- 
suited,  cheery  figure  we  celebrate  today  is  a 
nineteenth-century  creation.  It  was 
Washington  Irving,  in  his  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New  York,  and  Clement  Moore, 
in  A  Visit  from  Saint  Nichokis.  who  inaugu- 
rated in  America  the  modern  character  ot 
the  Christmas  holiday  and  its  ritual  lar- 
gess. Although  they  presented  the  jovial 
lord  ot  bounty  with  his  sack  ot  toys  as 
entirely  traditional,  as  an  authentic  and 
ancient  part  ot  Dutch  Protestant  culture  in 
New  Amsterdam,  the  personality  ot  their 
Santa  is  largely  an  invention.  Neverthe- 
less, their  version  ot  the  jolly  SinterClaes, 
the  Lowlands'  patron  ot  cookies  and  sweets 
whose  teast  day  was  December  sixth,  was 
enthusiastically  adopted.  Santa  Claus  be- 
came Manhattan's  saint  and  the  genius  ot 
Western  commercial  Christmas. 

Saint  Nicholas,  his  avatar,  was  one  ot 
medieval  Europe's  favorite  saints.  In 
France,  the  cathedral  ot  Chartres  narrates 
the  story  ot  his  adventures  and  miracles  on 
the  south  portal  and  in  tour  stained-glass 


windows.  In  England,  385  churches  were 
dedicated  to  him  before  the  end  ot  the  fif- 
teenth century,  compared  with  202  to  the 
country's  patron  saint,  Saint  George.  His 
cult  inspired  the  earliest  verse  dramas  in 
Europe,  tuneful  musical  liturgies  and  pop- 
ular songs,  and  widely  disseminated  icons. 
His  bones,  which  miraculously  exuded 
myrrh,  a  fragrant  oil  of  great  power  for 
healing,  were  the  focus  of  one  of  medieval 
Europe's  most  energetic  cults. 

Saint  Nicholas  has  lain  in  the  Italian 
port  city  ot  Bari  since  1087.  For  more  than 
seven  hundred  years  before  that,  his  body 
was  venerated  in  his  church  in  Myra,  now 
in  ruins,  where,  according  to  his  legend, 
he  was  bishop  in  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
Myra,  a  sheltered  harbor  on  the  southern 
coast  in  present-day  Turkey,  provided  a 
retuge  tor  ships  along  that  inhospitable 
shore,  and  the  shrine  was  well  attended  by 

Above:  The  austere  Basilica  of  San  Nicola  m 
Bari.  Right:  A  splendid  San  Nicola,  by  Gen- 
tile da  Fabriano  (1425). 
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the  protection  of 
■  mid,  they  atl 
ii  ,ir  will  and  still  wintry 
: :  myrrh,  gathered  by  the 
who  lowered  a  sponge 
ophagus  and  then  squeezed 
lid   into  phials,   was  eagerly  col- 
lected.  This  ability  made  him  a  special 
type  oi  saint,  a  myroblyte,  one  who  has  the 
power  to  generate  new  relics  perpetually. 
The  tame  ot  the  shrine  spread,  and  after 
the  Byzantine  defeat  by  the  Saracens  at 
Manzikert  in  1071,  when  that  part  ot  the 


Lorenzetti  painted  St.  Nick  as  a  miracle 
worker  (ca.  1332). 

Greek  empire  was  occupied  by  the  Mos- 
lems, the  Christians  of  the  western  Medi- 
terranean began  to  cast  covetous  eyes  on 
the  precious  body  ot  the  saint.  In  an  enter- 
prise that  perfectly  anticipates  the  Cru- 
sades  in  its  blend  of  chivalry  and  crime,  a 
company  of  sailors  from  Bari — sixty-two  in 
all — sailed  to  Myra  to  save  beloved  Saint 


Nicholas  tor  the  Christian  world.  They 
met  with  opposition,  tor  the  often  tolerant 
Saracens  had  left  the  sanctuary  un- 
touched, and  its  Greek  clergy  were  still  in 
attendance,  attempting  to  prevent  the 
Barians  from  stealing  the  relics.  The 
Greeks  "wailed  and  rent  their  pnestK  gar- 
ments from  their  breasts,"  wrote  the 
chronicler  Nicephorus  soon  after  the 
event.  Their  efforts  were  to  no  avail.  The 
Barians,  declaring  that  they  had  been  told 
in  a  vision  to  take  the  body,  tied  them  up 
and  scolded  them:  "It  is  only  right  that  so 
important  and  illustrious  a  state  as  Bari 
should  enjoy  this  great  patronage." 

On  May  9,  1087,  Saint  Nicholas  was 
translated,  as  the  liturgical  phrase  has  it, 
and  arrived  in  Bari.  The  feast  of  his  trans- 
lation is  still  celebrated  on  that  day,  the 
climax  of  a  week  of  festivities  (see  be- 
low). His  arrival  by  sea  is  reenacted  in  the 
harbor,  while  the  archbishop  and  notables 
of  the  town  gather  on  land  and  in  boats  to 
greet  the  huge,  garlanded  effigy  of  the 
saint  coming  to  shore. 

Ban  is  booming  today,  the  most  pros- 
perous town  of  Italy's  new  South,  but  it 
was  not  then  "a  great  state,"  as  the  proud 
native  son  Nicephorus  claimed.  Saint 
Nicholas,  it  was  thought,  would  help  it  to 
become  one,  just  as  Saint  Mark,  translated 
from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  had  hallowed 
that  city's  ambitions.  Bari  was  a  strategic 
base  in  the  Norman  kingdom  that  the  fam- 
ily of  Hauteville  were  consolidating  in  the 
South  while  their  cousin  William  was  con- 
quering England.  It  was  a  crucial  port  tor 
the  great  adventure  in  the  East  that  would 
start  with  the  First  Crusade,  a  decade  after 
Nicholas  was  translated.  The  acquisition 
of  his  wonder-working  body  contributed 
vitally  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  town 
and  of  its  new  lord,  Bohemond,  the  future 
prince  of  Antioch  and  cousin  of  Roger  II, 
the  future  king  of  Sicilv.  Nicholas  ren- 


dered illustrious  the  place  where  he  came 
to  rest,  and  by  radiating  holiness  he  con- 
firmed his  new  owners'  legitimacy. 

Bohemond  ordered  that  the  site  of  the 
former  palace  of  the  Byzantine  governor  be 
used  for  a  new,  splendid  shrine  to  Saint 
Nicholas.  The  basilica  of  San  Nicola  di 
Bari  rose  quickly,  an  austere,  uncompro- 
mising edifice.  Just  two  years  after  Nicho- 
las's arrival,  the  new  pope,  Urban  II, 
preacher  oi  the  Crusade,  consecrated  the 
crypt  in  which  the  saint  still  lies. 

Colonnaded  like  a  shady,  mysterious 
grove  and  starry  with  sanctuary  lamps 
hung  from  the  vaults,  this  subterranean 
shrine  focuses  all  attention  cm  the  tomb  oi 
the  saint,  in  the  center.  A  huge  four- 
teenth-century icon,  covered  in  chased 
and  beaten  silver  gilt,  hangs  over  it. 
Above  the  crvpt,  in  the  chancel  oi  the 
Byzantine-Romanesque  basilica,  the  high 
altar  stands  under  an  exquisitely  sculpted 
octagonal  ciborium.  The  archbishop's 
throne,  behind  it,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  fantastic  Lombard  sculpture.  On  the 
tloor  of  the  chancel,  ornamented  with 
inlaid  marbles,  a  border  of  Cufic  lettering 
gives  the  name  of  God  in  Arabic,  while  the 
crypt  houses  the  world's  first  Orthodox 
chapel  in  use  inside  a  Catholic  church. 
Saint  Nicholas  indeed  has  the  power  to 
overlook  differences  and  effect  reconcilia- 
tions; like  his  Norman  devotees,  who 
employed  Arabs,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Latins 
in  their  kingdom  in  the  South,  he  counts 
few  people  strangers. 

Saint  Nicholas's  powers  extend  into 
many  spheres:  he  is  a  dependable  guardian 
against  explosives,  the  favorite  intercessor 
for  perfumers,  and,  in  Paris,  the  patron 
saint  of  firemen;  but  above  all,  he  is  a  pro- 
tector of  children,  like  his  descendant 
Santa  Claus.  Also,  as  his  biographer  C.W. 
Jones  put  it  in  his  learned  and  witty  study 
Saint  Nicholas  of  Myra,  Bari  and  Manhat- 


A  VISIT  TO  SAINT  NICHOLAS 


The  week-long  celebration  each 
May  of  Saint  Nicholas's  arrival 
in  Bari,  more  than  900  vears 
ago,  isn't  the  city's  only  feast 
honoring  the  saint.  December  6,  the  name 
day  observed  by  Christians  all  over  the 
world,  is  another  occasion  tor  festivity.  A 
committee  of  townspeople  specially  elect- 
ed each  year  organizes  thedicembre  nicolai- 
no.  Sweets  are  given  away  in  the  streets  to 
children,  exhibitions  are  presented,  and 
competitions  in  gastronomy  are  held. 

Bari  rivals  Naples  as  a  capital  ot  south- 
ern Italian  cuisine.  Traditional  dishes  like 
orecchiette  (little  ears  ot  pasta)  alpomodi  to. 


baccala  (dried  cod),  fave  e  cicorie  (beans 

and  a  local  bitter  wild  lettuce),  and  cah<  >ni 
(a  kind  of  double  pizza  with  layers  of  eggs 
and  onions  and  tomatoes)  are  expertly  pre- 
pared here.  For  more  experimental  cook- 
ing, try  the  newly  opened  Villari  54  (Via 
Villari,  54),  where  you  can  eat  spaghetti 
cooked  with  strawberry  or  melon  sauces. 
At  Da  Nanuccio,  in  Piazza  Massari,  spin- 
ach and  anchovy  sauce  makes  a  less  star- 
tling but  no  less  delicious  accompaniment 
to  orecchiette.  Local  gourmets  speak  ani- 
matedly of  Ai  Due  Ghiottoni  (Via  Puti- 
gnani,  1 1 )  and  ot  Sorso  Preterito  (Via  Vito 
Nicola  deNicolo,  44).  Try  the  sea\inini alia 


cnuiaiola — celery-shaped  pasta  with  basil, 
tomato,  and  the  ricotta  marzotica. 

You  can  travel  to  Bari  from  Naples  by 
car  over  the  pastureland  of  the  Apennines, 
past  the  Lombard  and  Byzantine  towns  of 
Benevento  and  Melfi,  and  visit  the  cathe- 
drals at  Trani,  Bitonto,  and  Molfetta  en 
route.  There  are  also  connections  by  air 
from  Rome.  Stay  at  either  the  luxurious 
Palace  Hotel  (Via  Lombardi,  13)  or  the 
Grand  Hotel  d'Oriente  (Corso  Cavour, 
32).  Both  are  within  walking  distance  of 
old  Bari  and  its  almost  Oriental  bazaar  of 
whitewashed  alleys  around  the  Cathedral 
and  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Nicholas. 
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tan,  he  has  always  shown  "due  respect  foi 
the  material  things  of  life"  and  so  became 
the  adopted  sainl  of  bankers,  pawnbro- 
kers, mere  hants,  and  shopkeepers.  \.typi 
cal  mirac  le  of  Sainl  Ni<  holas,  as  told,  for 
instance,  in  the  twelfth-century  comedy 
Le  leu  de  Saint  Nicolas,  by  Jean  Bodel, 
shows  the  saint's  sensitive  understanding 
of  the  human  acquisitive  impulse  and 
propei  sympathy  with  the  need  foi  posses 
Mens  in  this  life.  In  the  play,  an  icon  of  the 
sainl  is  sei  up  to  guard  a  treasure  belonging 
to  a  heathen  "barbarian."  When  thieves 
steal  it,  the  owner  whips  the  saint's  image 
in  fury.  In  response,  Nicholas  appears  to 
the  robbers  and  terrorizes  them  into 
returning  the  hoard  to  its  owner,  who 
promptly  converts  to  Christianity. 

Money  is  again  the  issue  in  another 
miracle  play,  in  Latin,  that  takes  place  in 
\l\ra  during  Nicholas's  youth.  A  father 
with  three  unmarried  daughters  decides 
thai  he  will  have  to  sell  them  into  prostitu- 
tion one  by  one  since  he  cannot  provide 
them  with  dowries.  Nicholas,  hearing  of 
their  straits,  rescues  each  girl  in  turn  from 
her  fate  by  throwing  a  bag  of  gold  in 
through  the  window  at  night.  This  clan- 
destine act  or  selfless  generosity,  so  similar 
to  the  nocturnal  and  secret  visits  of  Santa, 
was  painted  with  a  delighting  sense  o( 
human  drama  by  Fra  Angelico  in  one  of 


the  two  panels  illustrating  Nicholas's  life 
fn  the  Vatican  Pinacoteca.  The  three  hags 
of  gold  eventually  migrated  from  piety  to 
commerce  and  became  the  emblem  of 
moneylenders,  the  familiar  sign  of  the 
paw  nbroker's  shop. 

In  still  another  miracle  play,  also 
much  painted,  Saint  Nicholas  re- 
vives three  youths  murdered  for  their 
money  by  an  avaricious  innkeeper, 
who  salted  then  corpses  away  in  a  tub  ot 
brine.  Gradually,  the  saint's  care  for  young 
people  transformed  a  clerical  celibate  into 
a  grandfatherly  figure:  in  some  of  his  cult 
statues,  Saint  Nicholas  appears  with  a 
child  beside  him,  like  a  man  taking  out  his 
grandson.  This  child,  called  Basileos,  or 
AdeodatUS,  "given  by  God,"  was  kid- 
napped by  Saracens,  according  to  the 
Nicholas  legend,  and  then  taken  into  slav- 
ery to  be  cupbearer  to  the  emir  of  Crete. 
His  grief-stricken  parents  visited  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  there,  on  the 
steps,  a  year  after  his  disappearance,  they 
found  their  son  again,  with  the  emir's 
golden  cup  still  in  his  hand.  Like  Santa 
Claus,  Saint  Nicholas  has  magical  powers 
of  displacement  and  can  transport  him- 
self and   others  anywhere  at  any  time. 

His  care  for  children  also  inspired  lulla- 
bies. In  Apulia,  tired  mothers  sing  to  their 


Every  year,  the  saint's  annul  in  Bari  is 
reenacted  by  the  proud  townsfolk. 

babies,  telling  them  that  the  infant  Nicho- 
las abstained  from  his  mother's  breast  out 
ot  piety  and  called  instead  tor  pen  and  ink 
and  parchment.  In  these  dialect  songs,  the 
miracle  worker  of  Myra  whose  bones  drip 
fragrant  oil  in  the  tomb  in  Ban  often 
becomes  recognizably  Santa,  provider  of 
all  things  for  children  at  Christmas. 

When  children  write  to  Santa  asking  for 
a  special  toy,  they  are  unwittingly  con- 
tinuing the  ancient  Christian  belief  in 
intercession,  so  scorned  by  those  very 
Dutch  Protestants  who  were  this  country's 
first  devotees  ot  Santa,  and  keeping  alive 
at  the  heart  ot  Christmas  materialism  the 
religious  cult  of  one  of  Christendom's 
oldest  and  best- loved  saints.  □ 


At  the  end  of  the  annual  festival,  a  procession  headed  by  the  archbishop  greets  the  effigy  oj  Saint  Nicholas  as  it  returns  to  port. 


The  compelling  painting  opposite  is  called 
Mourning  Her  Brave,  and  five  years  ago 
most  art  experts  would  have  sneered  at  it. 
The  canvas  was  painted  in  1 883  by  George 
de  Forest  Brush  (1855-1941),  a  master  of 
the  American  Renaissance  movement  and 
a  painter  who  traveled  into  tlu  wilderness 
of  Wyoming  to  depict  the  life  of  various 
Indian  tribes.  In  his  day,  Brush  was  lavish- 
ly praised — his  technique  alone  merits 
it — but  when  the  fervor  for  abstraction  hit 
the  world,  he  sank  into  obscurity.  Now, 
thankfully,  the  fog  that  has  cloaked  his 
achievement  for  decades  is  about  to  lift. 

An  excellent  exhibition  of  fifty-two  of 
his  paintings,  along  with  twenty  drawings 
and  the  only  sculpture  he  created,  is  start- 
ing an  eight-month  tour  across  the  United 
States.  It  begins  in  Manhattan's  Berry-Hill 
Galleries,  which  deserve  praise  for  their 
determination  and  sensibility  in  organiz- 
ing the  endeavor. 

Brush's  forte  was  the  narrative  painting, 
the  most  spurned  style  of  the  twentieth 
century.  He  tried  to  capture  his  audience 
with  vivid  drama  based  upon  reality.  Take 
Mourning  Her  Brave.  The  painting  is  noth- 


ing less  than  a  one-act  play  with  a  heroic 
past,  a  poignant  present,  and  a  future  as 
cruel  as  only  nature  can  be. 

I  suppose  there  are  still  art  fanciers  who 
consider  Brush's  work  quaint,  but  most  of 
us  have  come  to  be  fascinated  anew  by  the 
merits  of  the  genre.  Certain  younger  con- 
temporary painters  are  even  groping  to- 
ward what  Brush  did  so  well — the  telling 
of  a  sincere  story.  The  abstract  styles  that 
were  canonical  in  the  forties  and  fifties 
began  to  become  exhausted  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies;  no  longer  was  it  apostasy  to 
create  something  recognizable.  Now,  who 
knows?  The  next  radical  step  might  be 
toward  something  akin  to  the  narrative 
power  of  George  Brush  and  his  peers.  In 
the  grand  span  of  art  history,  such  a  shock- 
ing turnabout  has  occurred  dozens  of 
times.  — Thomas  Hoving 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  November  13— Decem- 
ber 14,  1985;  Currier  Gallery,  Manchester, 
N.H.,  January  12-February  16,  1986; 
Butler  Institute,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  March 
2-April  20;  Fine  Arts  Center,  Cheekwood, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  l7-]uh  6. 


THE  PAST  ONCE  AGAIN  SUGGESTS  PAINTING'S  NEW  WAVE 
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iecoration,  tor  pictures 
objects.  First  she  bought 
a  small  house  near  Dreux,  tor 
h  the  king  designed  a  uniform  of 
green  and  gold  to  he  worn  by  all  the  male 
guests.  Then  she  purchased  Montretout,  a 
rather  bigger  house  at  Saint-Cloud, 
which,  after  completely  redecorating  it, 
she  immediately  abandoned  tor  another 
house  nearby,  La  Celle.  After  this  she  lav- 
ished her  attention  upon  the  Hermitage  at 
Versailles,  where  the  garden  was  filled 
with  different  flowers  every  day.  Two  oth- 
er delicious  retreats  were  now  acquired, 
the  first  at  Compiegne,  the  next  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where  the  king  would  call  after 
hunting  and  cook  them  a  simple  meal  with 
produce  from  her  tarm.  Then  came  two 
houses  designed  for  her  by  Lassurance:  the 
Reservoirs,  at  Versailles,  and  Bellevue,  on 
the  Seine  near  Sevres.  In  Paris,  she  bought 
the  Hotel  d'Evreux,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  Elysee.  She  leased  Champs 
from  the  due  de  la  Valliere  and,  atter 
spending  a  fortune  on  it,  gave  it  up  tor  the 
due  de  Gesvrcs's  house,  Saint-Ouen.  Not 
content  with  that,  she  purchased  the  cha- 
teau of  Menars,  on  the  Loire. 

Most  of  these  houses  were  sur- 
rounded by  land,  which  she 
transformed  into  gardens  of 
extraordinary  beauty — the 
one  at  Bellevue  was  enhanced  by  china 
flowers  from  Vincennes,  realistic  even  to 
their  scent — and  they  were  filled  with  as 
remarkable  a  collection  of  furniture  and 
objets  d'art  as  had  ever  been  assembled  by  a 


Pompadour  as  "Friendship,  "  try  J.  -B.  Pigalle. 

private  citizen  of  France — candlesticks 
from  Dresden,  bouquets  from  Meissen, 
potpourris  from  Chantilly,  sculptures  and 
ornaments  by  Falconet  and  Pigalle,  carv- 
ings by  Verberckt,  japanning  by  the  broth- 


er- Martin,  busts  by  FrangoisSaly,  and  pic- 
tures by  Chardin,  Van  Loo,  and  the  artist 
who  became  almt  ist  her  own  official  paint- 
er, Francois  Boucher.  She  never  parted 
with  a  possession,  even  when  it  had  ceased 
to  please  her,  and  besides  her  chateaux 
and  houses  there  were  storehouses  .-tutted 
with  pictures,  porcelains,  signed  furni- 
ture, and  tapestries,  along  with  household 
linens,  garden  tools,  carriages,  and  wine. 
After  her  death  it  took  two  lawyers  over  a 
year  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  her  price- 
less possessions;  their  sale  took  eight 
months. 

All  these  possessions  have  long  since 
been  dispersed,  but  there  are  beautiful 
objects  known  or  believed  to  have  be- 
longed to  her  in  collections  all  over  the 
world — a  silver  mustard  pot  in  the  Gul- 
benkian  Foundation,  in  Lisbon;  a  silver 
sauceboat  bearing  her  arms  in  the  Musee 
des  Arts  Decoratifs,  in  Pans;  a  lovely  carv- 
ing in  ivory  in  the  Musee  de  Versailles;  a 
gorgeously  bound  book  trom  her  hbrarv  in 
the  Wrightsman  collection,  in  New  York. 
From  Bellevue,  a  wrought-iron  staircase 
ramp  survives  in  the  Le  Secq  des  Tour- 
nelles  museum,  in  Rouen,  and  a  marble 
statue  of  herself  in  the  guise  of  "Friend- 
ship" at  the  Louvre.  A  fine  marquetry 
writing  table  with  her  coat  of  arms  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  in  New  York;  a 
night  table,  in  the  Louvre;  and  a  Japanese 
lacquer  document  box,  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  in  London.  Of  the  2,000 
pieces  of  Sevres  porcelain  she  owned  at  her 
death,  only  a  tew  remain,  among  them 
potpourris  in  several  museums  and,  at  the 


The  only  large  house  Madame  de  Pompadour  built  was  the  chateau  Bellevue.  Like  so  much  else,  it  was  destroyed  in  the  Revolution. 
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I  ouvre,  .1  clock.  Ar  Waddesdon  Manor, 
the  Rothschilds  possess  a  gold  and  porce- 
lain snuffbox  with  her  two  little  dogs  Ines 
and  Mimi  painted  on  the  lid. 

Her  relationship  with  the  craftsmen  and 
artists  who  worked  with  hei  and,  through 
her  influence,  for  the  kmt;,  was  one  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  respect .  "She  had  .ill 
the  gifts  of  a  great  amateur,"  wrote  Nancy 
Mitford  in  a  delightful  biography:  "erudi- 
tion, tireless  energy  in  searching  for  per- 
fection and  an  intuitive  understanding  of 
the  treatise  temperament,  which  enabled 
her  to  make  an  artist  do  better  than  his 
best,  and  to  impose  her  own  ideas  upon 
him,  without  hurting  his  feelings."  Soon 
she  was  virtual  director  of  all  the  arts  in 
France,  advising,  directing,  and  inspiring 
artists,  commissioning  work  from  them, 
and,  unusual  tor  her  day,  making  sure  that 
they  were  paid. 

Helped  by  her  benefactor,  Tournehem, 
who  became  superintendent  of  buildings, 
and  her  brother,  created 
marquis  de  Marigny,  who 
eventually  succeeded  him, 
Mine,  de  Pompadour  set 
about  reconstructing  and 
redecorating  rhe  royal  pal- 
aces of  France  from  Com- 
piegne  to  Fontainehleau.  At 
Versailles,  when  the  Petits 
Cabinets  were  finished, 
work  on  the  white  and  gold 
Cabinets  du  Roi  began;  then 
a  grand  suite  of  rooms  was 
created  for  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour herself  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  palace,  an  honor 
normally  reserved  for  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  And 
she,  a  duchess  now  and  lady- 
in-waiting  to  the  queen, 
moved  in  to  supervise  the 
arrangement  of  the  Gobelins 
tapestries,  the  damask  hang- 
ings, the  secretaires  of  inlaid 
walnut,  the  tall  looking 
glasses,  the  porcelain,  the 
bibelots,  and  the  pictures 
that  were  made  for  her  and 
for  the  king  with  such  fastid- 
ious care  and  in  such  extrav- 
agant quantities. 

Sometimes  she  and  the 
king  went  out  into  the  park 
to  inspect  progress  on  their 
lovely  new  house,  the  Petit 
Trianon,  the  masterpiece  of 
Jacques- Ange  Gabriel.  And 
often  they,  or  she  alone,  had 
meetings  with  architects, 
designers,  and  craftsmen  to 
discuss  two  projects  dear  to 
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her  heart,  the  building  of  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire  in  Pans  and  the  establishment  ol  the 
porcelain  factory  at  Sevres,  of  which  she 
ensured  that  the  king  became  both  the 
chief  customer  and  the  principal  promot- 
er, holding  an  annual  sale  in  his  dining 
room  at  Versailles  where  courtiers  were 
expected  to  buy  and  pay  good  pike-- 

"He  bated  to  part 

with  Little  dutnd,  but 

he  doesn't  mind  dgning 

a  million  for  me. " 

1  he  king  had  less  interest  in  men  of  let- 
ters, but  he  had  no  objection  to  their  ben- 
efiting from  his  mistress's  patronage.  So, 
Voltaire  was  commissioned  to  write  an 
opera  and  brought  to  live  at  Versailles  as 


A  clock  ofVincennes  porcelain  (1750),  once  Pompadour's. 
was  Liter  moved  to  Sevres,  where  she  couLl  oversee 


The  factory 

it. 


the  king's  historian  and  gentleman-in- 
ordinary.  Jean  Francois  Marmontel  was 

also  found  lodgings  and  a  sinecure  at  court, 
and  a   third  contributor  ro  the   I 
clopedie,  Francois Quesnay,  became  Mine. 
de  Pompadour's  doctor. 

As  she  grew  older,  she  needed  a  doctor. 
In  the  past,  "terrified  of  not  pleasing  the 
king,"  so  she  confessed,  she  had  taken 
drugs  and  lived  on  a  diet  of  vanilla,  truf- 
fles, and  celery,  hoping  to  "warm  herself 
up"  lor  the  king;  but  she  was  only  made  ill, 
and  was  thankful  when  the  king's  physical 
desires  settled  upon  a  succession  of  pretty 
working  girls,  actresses,  and  prostitutes, 
who  were  lodged  in  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  at 
Versailles.  Mine,  de  Pompadour's  enemies 
hoped  that  the  king  might  fall  in  love  with 
one  of  them,  particularly  Boucher's  favor- 
ite model,  the  gorgeous  Louise  O'Murphy, 
daughter  of  an  Irish  cobbler. 

Still,  Mme.  de  Pompadour  reigned  su- 
preme in  the  king's  affections.  He  was 
heartbroken  when,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  she  fell 
mortally  ill.  She  had  been 
staying  at  Choisy,  the  hunt- 
ing lodge  that  Gabriel  had 
altered  for  the  king  under 
her  directions,  when  she  was 
attacked  by  a  blinding  head- 
ache. The  king  ordered  that 
she  be  brought  hack  to  Ver- 
sailles, although  traditional- 
ly only  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  allowed  to  die  in 
the  palace.  He  remained  by 
her  bedside  and  could  not 
sleep  upon  the  night  of  her 
death,  or  for  several  nights 
afterward. 

On  the  evening  of  the 
funeral,  which  court  eti- 
quette forbade  him  to  at- 
tend, he  stood  on  the  balco- 
ny in  the  pouring  rain, 
watching  the  slow  cortege 
on  its  way  to  Pans.  Tears  fell 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  mur- 
mured brokenly  to  a  valet, 
"That  is  the  only  tribute  lam 
able  to  pay  her."  For  almost 
twenty  years  they  had  shared 
"an  unbreakable  friend- 
ship," and  for  all  that  time 
he  had  been  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  was  his 
artistic  adviser,  the  final  ar- 
biter of  taste  in  France.  □ 


Christopher  Hibbert  wrote 
The  Days  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution and,  just  out,  Rome: 
The  Biography  of  a  City. 
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HE  CREATES  UNUSUAL  JEWELRY  FOR  TOP  PEOPLE 


n  the  spring  of    lc>84,    Garrard,  of 

Regent  Street  in  London,  crown  jewel 
ers  to  the  British  throne  since  184^, 
bought  a  cushion  shaped  diamond 
weighing  sixty  carats  and  worth  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds.  The  jewel- 
ry director  of  Garrard,  Ken  Pollington, 
consulted  several  designers  about  setting 
this  stone.  All  thought  it  was  too  chunky 
tor  a  ring  but  agreed  that  it  would  make  the 
pendant  ot  a  spectacular  necklace. 

Garrard  then  called  in  the  artist  gold- 
smith Edward  Evans,  who  had  been  work- 
ing exclusively  tor  the  firm  tor  the  last  four 
years.  Evans  specializes  in  dramatically 
styled  necklaces,  brilliantly  crafted  in 
gold,  enamel,  and  precious  stones.  For  this 
diamond,  however,  he  had  .mother  idea. 
He  envisaged  it  at  the  base  ot  the  butt  of  a 
gun — not  an  antique  gun  or  a  toy  gun.  The 
gun  he  had  in  mind  was  a  Smith  ek  Wesson 
.38  special  in  working  order.  Such  was 
Garrard's  faith  in  Evans's  flair  and  work- 
manship that  they  told  him  to  go  ahead. 
Around  the  gun  he  built  a  golden  case, 


client  in  the  Middle  E.ist,  who  asked  that 
the  design  never  be  replicated  and  then 
presented  the  pistol  to  an  Arab  ruler. 

There  is  probably  no  other  artist  in  the 
commercial-jewelry  trade  in  Britain,  and 
very  tew  anywhere  in  the  world,  likely  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  realize  such  a 
personal  and,  some  would  say,  outrageous 
fantasy  in  the  most  precious  materials.  Few 
makers  of  modern  jewelry  command  Ed- 
ward Evans's  range  of  talents  and  skills. 
Expensive  jewelry  today  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  teams  of  specialist  craftsmen: 
designing,  setting,  engraving,  enameling, 
and  st)  on  are  separate  and  specific  activi- 
ties, and  machine  tools  are  used  wherever 
possible  to  speed  the  process  along. 

Edward  Evans,  by  contrast,  creates  each 
ot  his  pieces  without  assistance,  from  the 
first  rough  sketch  to  the  final  polish,  using 
traditional  hand  tools.  Certain  forms  recur 
in  his  work:  the  swan  and  the  peacock,  the 
dragonfly  and  the  snake;  but  he  never 
repeats  himself  exactly.  There  is  no  Ed- 
ward Evans  "look."  Some  ot  his  pieces 


and  upon  the  butt  he  set  a  pair  of  golden 
peacocks,  their  crown  feathers  repre- 
senting the  back  sight,  their  sapphire  eyes 
squinting  along  the  barrel.  The  barrel  is 
engine  turned  and  enameled  in  a  glowing 
dark  blue.  The  peacocks'  tails,  enameled 
in  the  same  blue  and  feathered  in  dia- 
monds and  sapphires,  swirl  around  the 
bulge  of  the  butt.  By  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished the  gun,  the  diamond  that  inspired  it 
had  been  sold  and  made  into  a  pendant 
after  all.  So,  Evans  completed  his  pistol 
with  a  citrine  cut  to  the  same  shape. 

Although  elaborately  decorated  fire- 
arms have  been  made  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  often  as  presents  for  royalty,  the 
British  crown  jewelers  in  the  late  twen- 
tieth century  are  not  permitted  to  deal  in 
potentially  murderous  weapons.  The  Brit- 
ish gun  law  is  very  strict.  Nevertheless, 
Garrard  obtained  a  special  license  to  dis- 
play the  peacock  pistol  in  their  show- 
rooms, where  it  was  the  centerpiece  of  an 
exhibition  otherwise  devoted  to  Edward 
Evans's  necklaces.  It  was  soon  sold  to  a 


have  a  long,  flowing  line  reminiscent  of  art 
nouveau;  others,  like  the  jeweled  and 
enameled  bow  ties,  are  crisp  and  sweet. 
Individual  necklaces  have  been  imitated, 
but  he  is  not  easy  to  copy.  His  gold  snake, 
its  fluent  body  alight  with  a  patterned  skin 
of  brown,  yellow,  and  white  diamonds,  is 

Left:  Waterfall  necklace  with  matching  ear- 
rings in  18-karat  gold,  sapphires,  and  dia- 
monds, Z?}  Edward  Evans.  Above:  A  peacock 
pistol  for  a  prince,  encased  in  gold,  enameled, 
feathered  in  diamonds  and  sapphires. 


surely  one  ot  the  most  fastidiously  articu- 
lated and  opulent  reptiles  made  since 
Roman  times,  lew  independent  artists 
have  that  kind  of  technical  virtuosity,  and 
tew  could  afford  to  risk  a  capital  invest- 
ment like  that  Garrard  put  into  the  gun. 

Since  each  piece  is  unique,  posing  a  new 
technical  challenge,  Evans  doesn't  always 
know  at  the  start  how  he  will  execute  it  or 
how  long  it  will  take.  A  major  necklace  is 
rarely  completed  in  less  than  four  months, 
and  he  has  made  only  twenty-four  pieces 
altogether  in  his  four  years  with  Garrard. 
Although  his  exclusive  arrangement  with 
the  firm  has  ended  (he  is  now  working 
independently),  Garrard  know  from  expe- 
rience that  an  Edward  Evans  piece  will 
sell — and  sell  quickly,  considering  the 
prices  {£2,00Q-£\00,000). 

"He  has  brought  a  fresh  conception  to 
the  styling  ot  high  jewelry,"  says  Ken  Pol- 
lington. "His  jewelry  has  a  different  look, 
and  one  that  is  not  immediately  identifi- 
able the  way  that  Bulgari,  for  example,  is. 
Take  his  swans.  The  idea  isn't  new;  it  goes 


back  to  the  Renaissance.  But  his  have  a 
look  unlike  anything  else  now  being  made 
in  precious  materials.  He  models  with 
lightness,  but  then  there  are  size  and 
dimensionality  as  well.  This  isn't  jewelry 
for  the  man  in  the  street.  It's  not  invest- 
ment jewelry  either.  He  doesn't  wish  to  be 
seen  as  a  vehicle  for  large  lumps.  He  is  an 
artist,  but  not  the  sort  who  sits  in  a  base- 
ment hoping  he'll  catch  on  in  a  hundred 
years.  He  is  commercial." 

It  is  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East  that 
Edward  Evans's  jewelry  is  most  sought 
after.  Eighty  percent  in  value  has  been  sold 
to  the  Arab  states  and  to  Singapore,  Bru- 
nei, Hong  Kong,  and  Tokyo.  The  rest  has 
been  bought  by  Americans.  British  wom- 
en, it  seems,  don't  wear  showy,  opulent 
jewelry — although  Edward  Evans  cher- 
ishes the  hope  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
may  be  tempted  by  one  of  his  bow  ties. 

He  spent  his  childhood  in  Wales  during 
and  after  World  War  II.  His  first  memories 
are  of  a  loathing  for  school,  embarrass- 
ment at  being  left-handed,  and  a  |  assion 
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the  more  intricate  and 

I  lis  Swiss  mother  had 
mithing  in  Zurich,  and  he 
her  example  at  the  London 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  He  soon  moved 
( iver  to  the  jewelry  course,  where  he  could 
exercise  his  preference  for  working  with 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

He  dislikes  the  look  of  silver  to  this  day 
and  never  uses  platinum  or  white  gold.  He 
also  "hates"  the  violent  abstraction  of 
much  modern  jewelry,  "achieved,"  as  he 
sees  it,  "by  throwing  molten  gold  into 


A  man's  watch  cum  snake  bracelet,  the 
latter  of  1 8-karat  gold  and  enamel. 

buckets  of  water,  then  inserting  a  few  dia- 
monds here  and  there  and  calling  it  a 
brooch."  His  heroes  come  from  a  more 
luxurious  and  disciplined  world:  Lalique, 
for  "style  and  graceful  movement";  the 
designers  of  Faberge,  especially  for  their 
enameling  on  gold. 

Even  as  a  young  apprentice  Edward 
Evans  regarded  himself  as  an  artist  gold- 
smith rather  than  a  mere  jeweler.  This 
attitude  got  him  into  trouble  in  his  first 
years  in  the  trade.  While  working  as  an 
improver  in  Hatton  Garden,  the  center  of 
jewelry  manufacturing  in  London,  he  was 
called  before  the  workshop  union  commit- 
tee for  making  a  large  ring  too  quickly  and 
putting  too  much  work  into  it.  "The  riny 
was  a  large  cluster  of  diamonds  round  a 
superb  emerald,  and  1  felt  the  customer 
was  entitled  to  have  a  ring  to  fit  the  quality 
of  the  stones.  Instead  of  a  plain  black 
band,  I  carved  and  pierced  it  in  the  form  of 
an  exotic  vine  with,  unknown  to  my 
employer,  my  initials  hidden  inside." 

He  resolved  to  work  for  himselt,  i  n>kv 
course  for  a  young,  unknown  jeweler  with 
no  capital  or  financial  backing.  While  sup- 
porting his  family  with  tree-lance  trade 
jobs,  he  began  to  experiment  on  his  own 
with  the  many  techniques  not  taught  at  art 

Sheila  Hale  wrote  about  the  potter  Lucie  Rie  in 
Connoisseur's  June  1 985  issue. 


schools.  He  taught  himselt  enameling  by 
trial  and  error.  It  is  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  jeweler's  skills  and  the  one  at 
yyhich  he  now  excels. 

During  this  period  he  first  read  the  auto- 
biography ot  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Though 
he  doesn't  pretend  to  emulate  Cellini's  art , 
he  recognized  a  kindred  spirit.  He  also 
began  to  understand  that  a  jeweler  may 
have  a  maverick  temperament,  but  if  he 
wishes  to  make  only  the  most  superb  pieces 
he  must  have  a  patron.  Garrard,  thanks  to 
the  oil  boom,  ottered  him  that  patron- 
age. 

Evans  lives  in  a  prosperous  suburb  just 
south  ot  London.  In  the  back  garden  ot  his 
neo-Georgian  house  i-  a  swimming  pool  he 


designed  and  built  himselt.  In  the  garage  is 
a  1934  Rolls-Royce  Phantom  II  he  has 
stripped  down  and  is  reconstructing.  The 
inlaid  satinwood  grand  pianola  in  his  sit- 
ting room  was  bought  from  a  junk  shop  in 
bits  and  pieces;  he  reconstituted  the  mech- 
anism and  the  case.  He  wears  an  enam- 
eled-gold  man's  watch:  it  is  Evans's  latest 
creation.  He  did  not  make  his  bright  red 
Mercedes  500  coupe,  but  he  drives  it  like  a 
man  who  understands  engines  better  than 
speed  limits. 

Yet  he  is  not  at  all  the  James  Bond  figure 
one  might  anticipate  from  seeing  the 
jeweled  Smith  &  Wesson  and  the  fully 
automated  Mercedes.  He  is,  rather,  a  shy 
and  apparently  gentle  man  with  strong  but 
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Left:  A  dragonfly  necklace  of  18-karat  gold  and  cabochon  emeralds;  beside  it,  a  bow-tie  choker  of  18-karat  gold,  diamonds,  enamel 
strands  of  pearls.  Right:  A  snake  neckliice  of  18-karat  gold  set  with  yellow  and  white  diamonds,  the  head  a  brown  diamond. 


unexpectedly  blunt  fingers.  His  greatest 
pleasure,  when  not  designing  and  making 
things,  is  fishing  in  a  local  lake  with  his 
two  teenaged  sons  (they  throw  the  fish 
back  in  alive). 

His  wife,  dark-haired  and  statuesque,  is 
the  "model  and  tester"  for  his  necklaces. 
She  wears  them  around  the  house  in  the 
evenings  to  be  certain  they  are  comfort- 
able. "If  you  consider  that  a  woman  may 
have  to  wear  a  necklace  at  a  function  for 
anything  up  to  six  hours  or  longer,  practi- 
cability, comfort,  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment are  of  prime  importance." 


His  shyness  evaporates  as  he  talks  about 
his  work.  The  peacock  pistol,  he  says,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  he  has 
ever  made.  "To  build  a  gold  case  around  a 
gun — I  don't  think  it's  ever  been  done 
before.  I've  always  been  interested  in 
antique  and  modern  firearms,  so  this  was  a 
way  of  combining  my  hobby  with  my  voca- 
tion. I  know  some  people  feel  strongly 
about  guns  and  I  suppose  it  could  kill  some- 
one, but  it  never  occurred  to  me  it  would 
be  used  that  way." 

The  most  recent  big  challenge  is  the 
watch  he  wears.  A  gold  snake,  inspired  by 


a  Faberge  cigarette  box  in  the  queen's  col- 
lection, winds  over  the  enameled-gold 
bracelet  and  through  the  dial.  Each  link  of 
the  bracelet  was  cast  and  enameled  sepa- 
rately and  overlaid  with  a  section  of  the 
snake.  "It  was  incredibly  frustrating  and 
difficult.  The  trouble  is  that  you  are  in 
competition  with  the  neatness  of  ma- 
chine-made precision  work.  A  machine 
will  always  give  a  cleaner  surface.  But  I'm 
not  interested  in  making  Rolexes."  He 
smiles  pugnaciously.  "And  there's  no  way 
this  bracelet  could  ever  have  been  made  by 
a  machine."  [ 
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hly,    Now   York's   Winter  Antiques   Show   is   the 

antiques  show  in  America,  hut  compared  to  the 

male  Internationale  des  Antiquaires,  in  Paris,  or  Lon- 

^0  Jon'-  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,   it  is  second-rate. 

Paris  and  London  shows  are  more  beautiful,  more  lavish, 

grander — in  a  word,  more  exciting.  Besides,  they  are  also  places 

where  one  can  shop  with  greater  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of 

the  merchandise.  Why  does  New  York  rank  a  poor  third' 

The  causes  are  several  and  varied.  Some  are  inevitable,  some 
arc  not.  As  with  a  corporation,  a  college,  or  a  symphony  orches- 
tra, the  primary  responsibility  tor  the  show's  failure  or  success  lies 
with  its  board  and  with  the  management  the  board  appoints. 

The  New  York  Winter  Antiques  Show  is  held  in  Manhattan 
every  January  at  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  Park  Avenue  at 
Sixty-seventh  Street,  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Side  House  Set- 
tlement. At  last  count,  this  charity,  whose  purpose  is  to  help  the 
poor  of  the  South  Bronx,  has  on  its  board 
of  managers  almost  fifty  members.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  no  committee  of  such 
a  size  can  run  anything  well. 

The  board,  in  fact,  leaves  the  running  of 
the  charity  to  professional  managers.  The 
physical  production  of  the  Antiques  Show 
(and  its  requisite  carpenters,  teamsters, 
electricians,  et  al.)  is  left  to  Russell  Car- 
rell,  a  professional  producer  of  some  twen- 
ty such  shows  across  America. 

But  the  crucial  matter — what  dealers 
are  annually  invited  to  exhibit  and  sell  at 
the  show  and  who  is  refused — is  deter- 
mined by  the  charming,  cheerful,  chic 
decorator  Mario  Buatta  and  by  the  ele- 
gant, peevish  Louis  W.  Bowen,  a  wallpa- 
per manufacturer.  These  two  are  sulfi- 
de nly  savvy  to  appear  to  listen  to  Co- 
Chairman  Mrs.  William  Sarnoff ,  as  well  as 
to  the  luminaries  that  decorate  various 
committees:  the  stellar  names  run  from 
Mrs.  David  K.  E.  Bruce  and  Bill  Blass  to 
Zubin  Mehta  and  Jerome  Zipkin.  Beneath 
the  appearance,  however,  the  rule  of  the 
B-boys  is  as  secret  and  absolute,  and  some- 
times seems  as  arbitrary,  as  that  of  a  Cosa 
Nostra  capo  di  capi,  and  their  decisions  are 
as  unappealable  as  Saint  Peter's. 

In  many  ways,  the  show  is  enormously 
successful.  Its  preview  party  is  one  of  the 
most  important  social  events  of  the  New 
York  season.  The  list  of  attending  society 
(and  of  what  was  once  called  cafe  society)  is  suitably  inspiring: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angler  Biddle  Duke,  Mrs.  Gordon  Getty,  Mrs. 
Winston  F.  C.  Guest,  Diana  Vreeland,  Lily  Auchincloss,  Char- 
lotte Ford,  Richard  P.  Mellon,  Andy  Warhol,  and  more. 

The  show  is  also  superbly  successful  at  what  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  all  such  shows  around  the  world — selling  merchandise.  As 
the  Wall  Street  ]oun\al  pointed  out  o  .its  front  page  not  long  ago, 
"The  show  raises  about  $350,000  tor  chanty  .  .  .  And  by  the 
time  the  show  closes  some  $12  million  to  515  million  will  have 
changed  hands." 

Then  what's  the  beef?  The  major  problems  are  three.  First  oi 
all,  too  many  third-rate  dealers  are  asked  to  exhibit,  and  too  many 
first-rate  dealers  are  not  asked  or  choose  not  to  come.  Second,  the 
show  does  not  require — in  fact  it  vigorously  discourages — the  vet- 
ting of  objects  by  experts  who  try  to  make  certain  that  the  objects 
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are  what  the  dealer  says  they  are,  that  they  are  in  good  condition, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  excessively  restored.  Third,  the  show- 
does  not  require  sellers  to  furnish  with  each  bill  of  sale  a  legally 
binding  guarantee  stating  that  if  the  condition  or  authenticity  of 
the  object  is  not  as  described,  the  buyer's  money  will  be 
refunded. 

One  way  to  help  resolve  the  first  problem  would  be  to  put  some 
important  dealers  on  the  committee  that  selects  the  exhibitors. 
As  Allan  Chait,  a  distinguished  dealer  in  Oriental  art,  points  out, 
the  Paris  and  London  antiques  shows  are  run  entirely  by  dealers. 
Louis  Bowen  recoils  in  horror  at  the  very  suggestion.  "That  would 
represent  a  conflict  of  interest!"  he  gasps.  Asked  whether  a  deco- 
rator on  the  committee  does  not  similarly  represent  a  conflict  oi 
interest,  he  replies,  "Of  course  not." 

Nor  is  he  pleased  by  talk  of  vetting.  "My  God!"  Bowen  squeaks. 
"Given  the  enormous  range  of  things  we  sell,  from  piggy  banks  to 
oil  paintings,  there  is  no  man  in  the  world 
with  the  expertise  to  vet  such  a  variety !" 
True  enough.  There  is  no  single  man,  but 
that  is  a  red  herring.  There  are  many 
experts — academics,  dealers,  museum  cu- 
rators, collectors — who  can  serve  on  com- 
mittees to  vet  such  shows  and  who  regular- 
ly do  so  in  London  and  Paris.  Recently, 
when  the  organizers  oi  the  Biennale  felt 
there  was  no  one  in  Paris  sufficiently 
knowledgeable  to  vet  a  piece  of  eigh- 
teenth-century English  furniture,  they 
flew  over  Robin  Kern,  of  Hotspur  Limited, 
the  great  London  dealer. 

At  the  1985  New  York  show,  nineteen 
of  the  most  prestigious  dealers,  all  of  them 
members  of  the  National  Antique  &  Art 
Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  ar- 
ranged that  everything  they  were  ottering 
for  sale  he  vetted.  "We  thought  that 
instead  of  merely  preaching  virtue,"  ex- 
plains Peter  L.  Schafter,  co-owner  of  A  La 
Vieille  Russie,  Inc. ,  and  at  that  time  pres- 
ident of  the  N  AADA,  "we  should  practice 
it,  and  a  number  of  things  from  a  number 
of  our  booths  were  removed  by  the  vetting 
committee.  We  then  put  a  small  sign  in 
each  of  our  booths — not  criticizing  anyone 
else — merely  stating  that  the  things  in  this 
booth  have  been  vetted." 

Within  minutes  of  the  appearance  of 
those  innocuous  little  signs,  all  hell  broke 
loose.  The  opponents  of  vetting  were  out- 
raged, feeling,  presumably,  that  they  would  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  Stuart  Feld  of  Hirschl  &  Adler,  dealers  in  Ameri- 
can art,  threatened  that  it  the  signs  were  not  taken  down  at  once, 
he  would  close  his  booth  and  leave  the  show.  Within  minutes, 
the  NAADA  group  was  ordered  to  take  down  their  signs,  and 
they  promptly  did  so. 

Asked  why  he  objects  to  vetting,  Feld  insists,  "No  one  knows  as 
much  as  I  do  about  what  I  buy  and  sell,  and  I  won't  be  told  what  I 
may  or  may  not  sell."  Might  not  another  expert  in  American 
art — the  National  Gallery's  John  Wilmerding,  say,  or  Theodore 
Stebbins  of  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Barbara  Novak  of  Bar- 
nard College,  or  even  Lawrence  Fleischman  oi  the  Kennedy  Gal- 
leries— just  possibly  see  something  that  Mr.  Feld  had  missed?  a 
\  isitoi  wonders. 

"No.  I  will  not  submit  my  works  of  art  to  vetting,"  snaps  Feld. 
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Above:  Man'o  Buatta,  the  show's  nuis 
termmd,  with  the  co-chairmen,  Pamela 
Samoff  (right)  and  Nancy  Fow- 
ler. Clockwise  from  top  left,  some 
of  this  year's  top  picks:   Alfred 
Bidlard's  Chippendale  looking 
glass,  ca.    1760  ($30,000);  an 
eighteenth-century  Scandinavian 
tapestry,  from  Doris  Leslie  Blau 
($6,800);   at  G.    Randell,    a  clock 
by   Thomas   Cattell,    ca.    1705 
($175,000);  GarrickC.  Stephenson's 
Louis   XVI    mahogany   cabinet 
($275,000);  from   the  Edward   H. 
Merrin  Gallery,  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
panel,  third  century  A.I >.  ($150,000); 
a  Flemish  cabinet,  ca.   1 650,  at  Mal- 
colm Fnmklm  ($39,000). 
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"The  committee  should  vet 

dealers  and  not  the  objects, 
they  have  determined  that 
the  dealei  is  honorable,  as 
1  am,  they  should  let  him 
exhibit  whatever  he 
wants  to  and  leave  him 
alone."  This  is  followed  by  a 
disquisition  on  how  mk h  regul 
tion  is  ineffective  as  well  as  i 
ing — most  ot  the  arguments  being  ver\ 
similar  to  those  advanced  against  inspection 
and  regulation  by  meat  and  milk  producers,  man- 
ufacturers ot  pharmaceuticals,  and  used-car  dealers. 

The  reason  that  vetting  has  not  c  aught  on  ar  America's 
best  antiques  show  is  most  likely  that  the  public  has  not 
demanded  it.  A  top  dealer  in  antiquities  tells  the  sad  truth:  "De- 
spite the  tons  ot  publicity  about  the  need  for  vetting  before  and 
during  last  year's  show,  there  was  no  action — and  it  was  the  most 
successful  show  in  history."  The  public,  by  ignoring  the  dictum 
"C  \ncat  emptor,"  proves  Barnum's:  "There's  a  sucker  born  every 
minute." 

There  is  also,  ot  course,  political  resistance  to  be  reckoned 
with.  As  a  carefully  anonymous  Winter  Show  exhibitor 
points  out,  the  men  who  run  the  affair  are  old-style  auto- 
crats. "Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  erotic  than  power,"  he 
says,  "and  the  real  reason  Louis  [Bowen]  and  Mario  [Buatta]  don't 
want  a  strong  vetting  committee  is  that  it  would  force  them  to 


ii  power.    I  he 
hem  now  have  al- 
most wer  to  ask 
'i  into  the  shi 
'       to  i                  i  nil,  and  when  you 
sell  a  hell                       n  handise  at 
Sv       tins  show,  as  1  do,  you're  afraid  to 
y      open  your  mouth.  What  runs  this  show 
is  tear,  a  t  limate  ot  fear.  When  von  see  a 
dozen    exhibitors    thrown    out    in    recent 
Y      purges,    it    militates  against  discussion,    let 
alone  change." 

Although  a  significant    number  ol   the  ex- 
nhiting  dealers,  probably  .1  majority  of  them,  are 
^W     afraid  to  blow  the  whistle  for  fear  of  reprisal,  some  of 
Wr       the  very  top  dealers  are  not.  Edward  1 1.  Merrin,  one  ot 
^       the  world's  best  dealers  in  antiquities  and  pre-Colum- 
bian objects,  admits,  "From  each  of  these  Winter  Shows,  1 
have  got  every  year  at  least  one  new  sensational  client,  sometimes 
two.  By 'sensational  client,'  1  mean  one  who  spends  over  a  million 
dollars  a  year  with  me.  So  I'm  crazy  about  the  show,  bur  ir  would 
be  better  for  the  public  it  if  were  not  run  as  a  personal  fiefdom  and 
it  the  goods  were  guaranteed  and  vetted.  It  would  cost  a  little 
extra,  but  we  would  sell  more  merchandise." 

Some  exhibitors  argue  that  what  is  most  important  to  the  buyer 
is  that  they  guarantee  every  object  they  sell.  This  year,  as  always, 
a  tew  meaningless  gestures  are  being  made,  a  few  pious  hopes 
expressed.  There  is  endless  whining  about  the  ditficulries 
involved  in  a  uniform  guarantee.  It  is  even  reported  that  the  show 


The  dealers  Gilbert  Gestas  (left),  ufLe  Cadet  de  Gascogne,  and  Christian  Jussel  (below),  o\  Vernay  &  Jns.sc/,  back  up  expertise  with 
money-back  giuirantees.  Above:  A  Khotan  rug  ($19,500)  from  Dons  Leslie  Blau,  who  offers  the  same  assurance. 
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will  henceforth  require  dealers  to  issue,  on  the  buyer's  request,  a 
"certificate"  that  the  merchandise  is  as  described.  But  as  this  mag- 
azine goes  to  press,  no  prominent  dealer  queried  has  seen  or 
expects  to  see  a  strong,  clear,  legally  binding,  easily  enforceable 
document  that  the  show  will  require 
every  dealer  to  issue  to  ever)  pur- 
chaser. Nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  the  show  will  stand 
behind  such  guarantees  it 
the  dealer  tails  to — 
though  the  Biennale 
and  Grosvenor  organiz- 
ers do  so  and  have  done  so 
tor  years. 

Relative  to  those  in  Paris  and 
London,  the  New  York  show 
sutters  another  serious  and  appar- 
ently immutable  disadvantage.  It  is  held  in  one  ot  the 
ugliest,  dreariest,  drattiest  public  buildings  that  have  not  actually 
fallen  down.  A  more  appropriate  location  surely  can  be  round. 
Yet,  tor  all  its  faults,  many  good  things  can  be  said  about  New 
York's  show.  The  seven-dollar  regular  admission,  paid  by  some 
32,000  ordinary  visitors  (as  opposed  to  the  swells  who  cough  up 
various  higher  amounts  to  get  in  on  opening  night),  is  a  bargain 
price  tor  having  the  chance  to  see  the  best  that  some  six  dozen 
American  dealers  have  to  otter  and  to  get  a  look  at  a  tew  objects 
most  viewers  have  probably  never  encountered 
before.  Some  ot  these  are  most  remarkable  tor 
their  curiosity  value,  like  last  year's  1793  bleu 
celeste  Sevres  bourdaloue,  a  small  urinal  (named 
after  a  celebrated  Jesuit  preacher  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whose  sermons  ran  all  day)  car- 
ried by  a  lady's  maid  tor  her  mistress  to  use  in 
church.  In  a  more  exalted  vein,  there  was  an 
Achaemenid  oryx-head  silver  rhyton  with 
matching  goblets  from  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  B.C.,  probably  crafted  in  the 
same  workshop  as  Norbert  Schim- 
mel's  at  the  Metropolitan.  And 
there  is  more  to  gaze  at  than  the 
merchandise.  In  recent  years,  the 
show's  flower  arrangements,  by  J. 
Barry  Ferguson,  have  been  spectac- 
ular— especially  last  year's,  which 
contained  delicate  nests  ot 
white-taced-hornets  (\  espula 
maculata),  sans  hornets. 

Nevertheless,  the  New  York 
Winter  Antiques  Show  falls  tar 
short  ot  its  potential.  The  man 
who  best  puts  the  matter  in  perspective  is  Herve  Aaron,  who  runs 
the  New  York  branch  of  Didier  Aaron,  Inc.  His  firm  (founded  in 
Pans  b\  his  still-active  father)  exhibits  not  only  in  the  New  York 
show  bur  also  at  the  Pans  Biennale  and  the  Burlington  House 

Four  thwarted  supporters  oj  vetting,  seen  at  hist  year's  show  (left, 
clockwise  from  top):  Peter  Schaffer,  of  A  La  Vieille  Russie;  Allan 
Chair,  oj  Ralph  M.  Chan  Galleries;  Vahe  Boghossian,  oj  Dildarian; 
and  Edward  Mem'n,  oj  the  Edward  H.  Merrin  Gallery.  New  finds  this 
season:  A  La  VieiUe  Russie' s  Faberge  cigarette  ease  (top,  $75,000); 
an  eighteenth-century  Chinese  root  carving,  from  the  Ralph  M.  Chait 
Galleries  [above,  58,500);  (right)  one  of a  pair  of  inlaid  Chinese  pan- 
els, from  Didiei  Aaron  ($50,000  for  the  pair). 
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Last  year,  to  his  credit,  Anthony  Victoria,  of  Frederic  P.  Victoria,  offered  a 
rare  Biedermeier  secretary — fully  guaranteed. 


Fair,  in  London,  the  prestigious 
show  that  is  rivaling  the  Grosve- 

nor  1  louse  Antiques  Fair  as  the 
c  ity's  preeminent  antiques  expo- 
sition and  sale.  "This  is  the  finest 
show  in  America,"  he  declares, 
"but  how  sad  for  America!  The 
Biennale  in  Paris  does  tour  times 
.is  much  business,  in  a  much  more 
beautiful  show,  of  much  higher 
quality.    Isn't   it  sad   that  when 


The  objects  depicted  on  these  pages,  all  of  which  will  be 
exhibited  in  next  month's  New  York  Winter  Antiques 
Show,  have  been  selected  exclusively  from  dealers  who  have 
their  wares  vetted  or  who  have  gone  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  ot  having  the  show  vetted  and  requiring  all  sellers  to 
otter  binding  and  enforceable  guarantees.  This  is  no  radical 
policy:  every  antique  at  the  Paris  Biennale,  Grosvenor 
House,  and  Burlington  House  is  vetted,  and  every  dealer  in 
those  shows  absolutely  guarantees  his  or  her  merchandise — 
as  does  the  management  ot  the  show. 


New  Yotk   is  incontestably  the 

greatest  art  market  in  the  world,  greater  than  London  or  Paris,  its 

best  antiques  show  should  be  a  very  poor  third?" 

Sad,  yes,  and  who  is  to  blame?  Institutional  inertia  and  power 
politics  play  their  part,  but  in  the  end,  the  situation  in  New  York 
simply  l;ocs  to  show  that  it  the  buyers  won't  stand  up  tor  them- 


selves, no  one  can  make  them. 
One  veteran  exhibitor  who  was 
courageously  outspoken  last  year 
on  both  vetting  and  guarantees 
confides,  "All  this  folderol  is  he- 
ginning  to  make  me  feel  like  a 
schlemiel.  It's  as  if  I  were  the  lit- 
tle guy  who  comes  along  and  sees 
a  really  big,  powerful  guy  who's 
abusing  a  helpless,  pretty  girl," 
he  says.  "The  little  guy  screws  up 


all  his  courage  and  tells  the  big 
guy  to  cut  it  out — only  to  have  the  girl  snap  at  him,  'Who  asked 
you.'  Why  the  hell  don't  you  mind  your  own  business?'  "  □ 

Leon  Harris's  new  illustrated  chiklren's  book,  The  Great  Diamond 
Robbery,  is  about  a  French  mouse  who  lives  at  Neimari-Marcus. 
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le  the  tarinhon.se  near 
aumont,  in  upper  New 
|  York  Stare,  a  flagpole 
stands  like  an  announce- 
ment or  newly  discovered 
territory.  The  home  property,  ringed  with 
oaks  and  butternuts  and  young  mountain 
ash,  is  as  isolated  as  a  frontier  post, 
defended  by  wood  and  scrub  behind  and  by 
a  wide  lake,  bisected  by  the  thin  thread  of  a 
causeway,  in  front.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a 
mile,  then,  of  the  long  driveway  toward 
the  neat  white  building  at  the  ed^e  of  the 
wilderness,  you  are  aware  of  being  under 
the  eye  of  the  owner — the  man  whose 
business,  whose  obsession,  is  emblazoned 
on  the  flag  restlessly  crackling  in  the  dis- 
tance. LUCKY  STAR  RANCH,  it  an- 
nounces, wind  struck;  LUCKY  STAR 
RANCH.  The  words  are  flanked  by  the 
seven-point  palmate  antlers  of  a  male  fal- 
low deer.  Both  flag  and  ranch  are  the 
expression  of  what  seems  at  long  distance 
an  idle  frontier  vision,  a  fantasy — no  less 
than  changing  the  diet  of  Americans  to 
include  deer  meat,  venison. 

When  you  meet  Josef  Baron  von  Kerck- 
erinck,  the  president  of  the  Lucky  Star 
Ranch  Corporation  and  of  the  North 
American  Deer  Farmers  Association, 
though,  you  realize  that,  like  the  immi- 
grants who  preceded  him  here,  he  is  a  prac- 
tical romantic,  a  very  purposeful  dreamer. 
As  he  sits  talking  in  the  living  room  above 
the  lake,  it  even  shows  in  his  face.  One 
side,  the  right,  is  boyish  and  open.  The  left 
has  a  sardonic  quality,  a  lazy  eyelid,  and  a 
slight  downward  droop.  It  is  as  if  two 
brothers — one  young  and  full  of  hope,  the 
other  experienced,  world-weary,  even 
cynical — were  having  an  unresolved  argu- 
ment over  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  "Look," 
he  says,  hunched  forward  over  piled  copies 
of  farming  magazines,  "when  I  came  here 
from  Germany  in  1978,  1  was  thirty-nine 
and  just  married,  and  thought  maybe  I'd 
try  a  different  kind  of  agriculture,  give 
myself  different  headaches.  I  knew  some- 
thing about  farming.  I  was  raised  on  the 
family's  farm  in  Westphalia;  I  went  to  agri- 
cultural high  school;  I  even  came  here  to 
Minnesota  to  go  to  school  and  work  on  a 
dairy  farm.  But  I  knew  the  property  in  Ger- 
many would  never  come  to  me,  and  in  fact 
my  older  brother  sold  it  away  from  the  fam- 
ily, though  we'd  had  it  for  five  cent' Ties." 
He  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  gestures 
toward  the  painting  of  a  tall-chimneyed, 
moated  castle  above  the  mantelpiece. 
"Anyway,  Illiana  and  I  found  this  place 
through  a  friend.    It  wasn't   particularly 

]o  Durden-Smith  is  at  work  on  a  book  about 
Americans  over  one  hundiwl  years  old. 
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DEER  RANCHING  COMES 
TO  AMERICA 


BY  JO  DURDEN-SMITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JEFF  JACOBSON 


good     I  h.il  I  had 

in  mn  ef cat- 

tle did  until  the  e<  onomics  ol 

teed  caught  up  with  me.  AnJ  I  was  also 
going  to  have  lea  in  ( ierma- 

leer." 
Ahoul   4.5   million  deer  are  killed  in 
eaeh  year's  hunting  season  in  the  I  Inited 
States,  hul  not  a  pound  ol  their  meat  can 
legally  he  sold  tostoresor  restaurants.  And 
since  many  of  the  deer  shot  are  taken  foi 
size  or  for  trophies,  the  venison  that  is  laid 
upon  the  hunters'  tables  is  often  old  and 
tough,    gamey    with    hormones,    and 
drenched  with  adrenaline.   It  has  to  he 
marinated  into  surrender  and  drowned  in 
heavy,  fruity  sauces  to  be  made  palatable. 
"That's  simply  a  mistake,"  says  Joe  Kerck- 
erinck — as  he  is  now  known  to  the  people 
around  Chaumont — pulling  on  his  over- 
hoots  in  the  mudroom  at  the  hack  of  the 
house.  "It's  the  product  of  Victorian  Eng- 
land. The  deer  as  nohle  savage.  The  way 
Landseer  painted.  The  higger,  the  better. 
What  people  don't  know  in  America  is 
that  young  venison  is  something  different. 
In  Europe  it's  very  highly  prized.  There  are 
at  least  fifteen  hundred  farms  in  Germany, 
and  there  are  probably  two  thousand  or 
more  in  New  Zealand,  producing  three 
thousand  tons  a  year  for  the  European  mar- 
ket. Here  there's  just  one  of  any  size,  able 
hy  law  to  sell  to  restaurants.  Mine." 

We  drive  along  rutted  roads  across  von 
Kerckerinck's  4,800  acres,  over  bedrock 
land,  past  woods  and  spinneys  coming 
alive  with  white  trillium  and  the  first  green 
breath  of  leaves;  past  scattered  reclaimed 
pastureland  and  fields  still  busy  with  bram- 
bles and  wild  honeysuckle.  We  stop  for  a 
while  to  talk  to  the  herdsman  who  takes 
care  of  von  Kerckerinck's  other  operation, 
a  herd  of  Polled  Herefords.  Then  we 
plunge  back  into  the  woods,  finally  stop- 
ping in  a  clearing  between  two  long 
stretches  oi  chain-link  fencing.  "Here," 
he  says,  and  we  clamber  out. 

Everywhere  around  us,  penned  in  large 
wooded  pastures,  are  fallow  deer:  delicate- 
hooved,  at  point,  ears  pricked,  skittish- 
unsure  of  whether  we  bring  food  or  danger. 
On  the  left  are  160  fallow  bucks  from  the 
last  fawning,  now  nine  and  ten  months 
old;  on  the  right,  an  equal  number  of 
young  does.  "And  over  there,"  says  von 
Kerckerinck,  striding  forward,  pointing 
toward  another  pair  of  fenced-off  areas,  "is 
the  rest  of  the  herd:  four  hundred  sixty  or 
so  does,  eighty-five  percent  of  which  are 
carrying  fawns,  and  seventy  bucks.  The 
does  will  fawn  in  June  and  July,  when  no 


Josef  Baron  von  Kei  u"n' 

eye  of  one  ofhii 
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ON  THE  OTHER  RANGE 


i  Kerckerinck's  venison  is  beauti- 
says  Jean-Jacques  Rachou,  the  bril- 
liant French  chef  of  La  Cote  Basque,  in 
New  York  City.  "There's  no  comparison 
with  anything  else.  It's  beautiful  stuff,  as 
good  as  anything  available  in  Europe." 
Charles  Palmer,  Larry  Forgione's  succes- 
sor at  Brooklyn's  River  Cafe,  agrees:  "It's 
the  best  you  can  get,  I  think.  If  you  buy 
frozen  venison,  you  lose  thirty  percent  of 
the  moisture  when  you  defrost  it;  it  ends 
up  dry  when  you  braise  or  broil  it.  So, 
venison  has  to  be  fresh.  And  it  has  to  be 
of  controlled  quality — which  you  can't 
get  in  a  hunted  animal.  I  honestly  can't 
foresee  anything  better  than  Joe  von 
Kerckerinck's  product." 

What  about  the  competition — New 
Zealand  venison  and  venison  from  axis 
deer  farmed  in  the  Southwest.7  "New 
Zealand  venison,  because  it  is  frozen,  is 
second-class,  I  think,"  says  Roland  Che- 
nus,  chef-partner  at  New  York's  Le 
Chantilly.  La  Cote  Basque's  Rachou  ad- 
mits that  he  has  never  tasted  axis-deer 
venison.  "But  Joe  von  Kerckerinck's  tal- 
low venison  is  so  good,  why  change  it? 
Why  bother?" 

Says  Rainer  Witte,  owner  of  L'Au- 
berge  Bretonne,  in  Patterson,  New  York: 
"With  Joe's  venison,  I  know  it's  fresh;  I 
k.iow  it's  yearling;  and  I  know  the  reac- 
tion my  customers  will  give  it.  There  are 

one,  but  no  one,  goes  inside  the  deer 
fence.  And  then  we'll  put  the  males  and 
females  together  tor  the  rut  in  October." 

you  can  see  the  romance  of  it. 
Fallow  deer — their  name  comes 
from  fecdo,  the  Saxon  word  for 
reddish- brown,  though  their 
colors  run  from  burnt  umber  to 
white — were  reintroduced  into  northern 
Europe  by  the  Roman  legions  after  being 
driven  south  and  east  by  the  last  ice  age. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Kings  and  Deuter- 
onomy; carved  into  a  3,000-year-old  My- 
cenaean frieze  found  in  the  royal  fortress  at 
Pylos;  and  recommended  tor  an  early  form 
of  deer  farming  in  the  late-Latin  De  Re 
Rustica  ("On  Agriculture")  of  Columella. 
Kept  in  deer  parks  for  sport  and  meat,  they 
fed  royalty,  nobility,  and  gentry  through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  uy  until  modern 
times.  "Venison  infrument,  (with  spiced 
fruits  and  grains  stewed  in  r  lilk),  pro- 
claims the  menu  tor  Henry  IV  >nation 
banquet,  in  1399.  "Venison  r<  says 
the  one  for  Henry  VI,  thirty  \  s  later. 
Two  centuries  on,  the  upward.       -obile 


a  lot  of  hunters  around  here — executives 
who  come  up  for  three-  or  four-day  hunt- 
ing trips.  When  they're  out  there  in  the 
cold,  they  say,  they  can't  wait  to  come  in 
here  for  the  venison." 

Pates;  sausages;  light  reduction  sauces 
for  chops  and  fillets;  red-wine  marina- 
tions  for  steaks  and  stews — all  three 
chefs,  and  Angel  Arbelo  at  L'Auberge 
Bretonne,  approach  von  Kerckerinck's 
venison  in  the  same  basic  way,  though 
each  has  his  own  variations.  Charles 
Palmer,  for  example,  uses  a  zinfandel 
marination  combined  with  fresh  hock- 
enberries,  champagne  grapes,  and  some- 
times even  gooseberries.  He  makes  a 
venison  tournedos  Rossini  with  fresh  foie 
gras  from  the  Catskills. 

All  of  these  variations  can  be  tried  at 
home  with  hunted  venison — or  with  Jo- 
sef von  Kerckerinck's,  when  and  if  he 
gets  approval  from  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  a  mail-order  service. 
In  the  meantime,  von  Kerckerinck's 
venison  can  be  sampled  from  October 
through  December  at  the  four  restaurants 
mentioned  above  and  at  the  following, 
all  in  New  York  State:  An  American 
Place,  La  Caravelle,  Chanterelle,  Hu- 
berts, and  Le  Veau  d'Or,  in  Manhattan; 
La  Cremaillere,  in  Bedford;  The  Horned 
Dorset  Inn,  in  Leonardsville;  and  The 
Arch,  in  Brewster. 

Samuel  Pepys  records  in  his  diary  his  pique 
that  what  is  served  up  at  a  dinner  as  veni- 
son is  not  the  real  thing. 

Romantic,  then,  but  also  practical,  tor 
fallow  deer  are  an  almost  perfect  cash  crop. 
Twenty  of  them,  running  daintily  away  as 
we  go  toward  the  feed  barn,  can  be  kept  on 
the  same  pasturage  as  three  cows,  but 
unlike  the  cows,  they  require  little  feeding 
in  winter.  And  in  summer,  in  fresh  pas- 
ture, they  use  what  they  eat  to  tar  greater 
advantage.  Per  acre,  they  gain  almost 
twice  as  much  lean  tissue  as  cows  and  put 
on  half  as  much  fat.  (Their  meat,  for  that 
reason,  contains  a  third  as  many  calories. ) 
A  study  in  New  Zealand  that  pitted  deer 
like  these  against  crossbreed  Friesians  con- 
cluded, "Profitability  at  today's  prices 
places  deer  farming  ahead  of  sheep  and 
cattle  by  a  factor  ot  about  three  in  terms  of 
total  gross  margins." 

Will  Americans  other  than  hunters  eat 
tresb.  deer  meat?  "Ot  course,"  says  von 
Kerckerinck,  scattering  grain  mixed  with 
vitamins  tor  the  wars  breeding  does. 
"They  already  do,  in  the  restaurants  I  sup- 
ply to.  And  they  always  did.  The  Indians 


brought  venison — and  maybe  not  tur- 
key— for  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
And  listen,  Americans  ate  venison  all  the 
time  tor  almost  three  centuries.  It  was 
even  served  on  the  old  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railroad  as  part  of  the  regular 
dollar  dinner."  He  laughs.  "Well,  all  we 
have  to  do,  then,  is  to  reeducate  Ameri- 
cans; to  explain  to  them  that  venison  is 
healthy,  without  fat,  and  all  natural."  He 
gestures  toward  the  grain,  the  grassland, 
and  the  stripped  trees.  "That's  why  1 
started  the  North  American  Deer  Farmers 
Association" — back  in  1983,  with  all  of 
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three  members  (there  are  now  eight).  "I 
want  many  more  deer  farms,  not  just  one 
or  two.  I'm  thrilled  that  a  guy  south  of  here 
is  selling  to  the  Culinary  Institute,  so  that 
American  chefs  can  learn  how  to  cook  it 
properly.  And  I'm  delighted  that  the  New 
Zealanders  are  going  to  spend  a  million 
dollars  here — or  so  they  say — to  tell 
people  about  their  venison."  He  laughs 
again,  at  the  joke  of  someone  else  doing  his 
work  for  him — a  tall,  thin,  aristocratic 
man  in  a  beautifully  cut  sports  jacket,  bent 
in  mirth  like  an  exuberant  question  mark. 
As  dusk  begins  to  fall,  we  drive  past  the 


rim  ot  the  lake  to  the  empty  summer  pas- 
ture. We  stand  on  the  catwalk  above  the 
narrowing  chute  where  each  December 
the  deer  are  inoculated  against  disease  and 
weighed  and  then  separated  again — male 
from  female,  adult  from  fawn — for  the 
round  of  breeding  and  the  feeding  season 
to  come.  "You  know,"  says  von  Kercker- 
inck,  looking  down  over  the  darkening  sil- 
ver of  the  water,  "it's  taken  a  long  time. 
First,  the  animals  I  bought  had  to  be  culled 
to  improve  the  breeding  stock.  Then  I  had 
to  increase  the  herd  and  improve  its  diet  so 
that  1  could  double  the  carcass  weight. 


Then,  of  course,  I  had  to  learn  from  my 
mistakes.  Fallow  deer  aren't  easy  to  han- 
dle, you  know.  They  may  look  like  Bambi, 
hut  even  the  fawns  have  hooves  as  sharp  as 
razors.  They  can  be  dangerous.  They  panic 
easily.  You  have  to  do  all  their  thinking  for 
them.  I  could  have  had  red  deer,  I  sup- 
pose— they  do  in  Scotland.  But  then,  fal- 
low," he  says,  jumping  quickly  to  the 
ground,  "have  the  best  venison."  D 


Deer  ranching  may  seem  it  is  in 

fact  very  practical,  i  can  be 

kept  on  the 
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TRANSPARENT 
MYSTERY 


To  a  student  of  the  history  of  glass,  the  Mecca  for  learning  and  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  gazing  at  prime  examples 

of  the  glassmaker's  art  is  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass,  in  Corning,  New  York.  It  houses  some  25,000  objects,  the  oldest  dating 

hack  thirty 'five  hundred  years,  the  newest  scarcely  out  of  the  fire.  Its  most  recent  major  acquisition  is  an  Islamic  ewer  of  extraordinary 

historical  importance,  rarity,  and  beauty.  The  piece,  shown  here  for  the  first  time,  is  seen  in  the  state  of  conservation  at  the  time  of  purchase 

and  awaits  further  restoration.  David  Whitehouse,  chief  curator  of  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass,  provides  this  description: 


he  Corning  Ewer,  sixteen  centimeters  high,  is 
the  most  important  Islamic  object  in  the 
museum's  collection.  The  eggshell-thin  body 
was  blown  in  colorless  glass  and  covered  with  a 
light  green  overlay,  most  of  which  was  then 
removed  by  cutting  with  a  wheel.  The  intricate 
design  consists  of  two  almost  identical  scenes,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  body.  A  bird  of  prey  has  landed  on  the  rump  of  a  gazelle  and 
pecks  at  the  back  of  its  head.  The  animal  stumbles  and  turns  to 
look  at  the  attacker.  Behind  the  gazelle,  perched  on  a  branch,  is  a 
parrot.  The  ewer  is  without  equal  among  Islamic  wheel-cut  glass- 
ware. 

This  is  a  bold  claim.  Between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, Islamic  craftsmen  excelled  at  making  relief-cut  glass.  Most 
pieces  were  colorless  or,  less  often,  of  a  single  color.  A  few,  like 
the  Corning  Ewer,  were  cameo  vessels  of  colorless  glass  with  blue 
or  green  overlays.  Of  these,  scarcely  a  dozen  intact  or  restored 
examples  survive. 

The  Corning  Ewer  is  not  just  a  rarity.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
design  and  execution.  The  strong  lines  of  the  birds  and  animals 
invest  the  scene  with  a  powerful  sense  of  drama.  At  the  same 
time,  the  figures  are  enlivened  with  touches  of  the  unexpected. 


The  hind  legs  of  the  gazelles  and  the  wing  coverts  o{  the  birds  of 
prey,  for  example,  end  in  halt  palmettes. 

Only  one  other  relief-cut  glass  ewer  of  this  form  has  survived: 
the  Buckley  Ewer,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in  Lon- 
don. The  same  shape,  however,  occurs  in  six  rock-crystal  objects 
attributed  to  workshops  in  Egypt.  One  of  them  is  carved  with 
scenes  of  birds  attacking  gazelles,  which  remind  one  immediately 
of  the  Corning  Ewer.  Two  others  are  helpful  for  the  purposes  of 
dating  the  whole  group.  One  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Fatimid  caliph  al-'Aziz,  who  ruled  from  975  to  996.  Another  has 
an  inscription  datable  to  the  period  from  1000  to  101 1.  Indeed, 
the  resemblances  among  the  rock-crystal  vessels,  the  Buckley 
Ewer,  and  the  Corning  Ewer  are  so  striking  that  we  may  confi- 
dently conclude  that  they  all  date  from  the  same  period,  around 
the  year  1000.  We  are  less  confident  about  where  they  were  made. 
Because  of  the  inscriptions,  the  rock-crystal  ewers  are  believed  to 
come  from  Egypt.  The  Corning  and  the  Buckley  ewers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  acquired  by  their  previous  owners  in  Iran.  This 
information,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  same  form  occurs 
among  pre-Islamic  metalwork  from  Iran,  suggests  that  the  Cor- 
ning Ewer  is  Iranian.  Its  creator,  wherever  he  worked,  surpassed 
his  contemporaries  and  had  tew  peers  in  any  age.  □ 


WHERE  WAS  THIS 
ANCIENT  ISLAMIC  MASTERPIECE  MADE? 


BY  DAVID  WHITEHOUSE 
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Tim  Clifford,  the  new  director,  at 

Edinburgh's  National  Gallery.  Opposite: 

The  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery's 

renovated  entrance  hall. 


TIM  CLIFFORD  KEEPS 

STANDING  THE  WORLD  OF  BRITISH 

MUSEUMS  ON  ITS  EAR 

BY  FREDERIC  X.  GRl  JNFELD 


THE 


YOUNG 

MAGICIAN 

MOVES 

NORTH 


^■"^  hat  young hotsl 

recently  described  hu  ,||  ,,.,,  |nil  tnc 

new  director  of  the  National  (  ial  tland, 

M.       Timothy  Clifford.  ILi  word  "hotshot"  may  seem  out  of 
place  in  the  museum  world,  but  for  Tim  Clifford     his  friend 
him  "Tiger  Tun"     only  "whizbang"  would  do  as  well.  He  was 
thirty-eight  in  1984,  when  he  took  ovei  the  combined  dire<  tor- 
ship  of  three  museums:  the  main  National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
with  its  .superb  collection  of  old  masters;  a  portrait  gallery  > 
with  a  vast  array  ot  Scottish  notables;  and  the  recently  0| 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  covering  the  twentieth-century  spec- 
trum— as  broad  and  Strategic  a  field  of  operations  as  has  ever  been 
entrusted  to  a  young  three-star  general  of  the  fine  arts. 

But  Clifford's  appointment  surprised  no  one.  In  his  previous 
post,  as  director  of  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery,  he  was  much 
tn  the  news  as  the  man  who  turned  a  dull,  down-at-the-heels 
museum  into  a  flamboyant  dream  palace  described  by  the  London 
Times  as  "one  of  the  wonders  of  the  museum  world. "  There  he  als<  > 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  grand  acquisitor  who  enriched  his  collec- 
tions with  a  Danaean  shower  of  old  masters,  many  of  them 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  voracious  American  museums.  During 
his  six  years  in  Manchester,  he  brought  the  impoverished 
museum  a  Claude  Lorrain,  a  Turner,  a  Boucher,  a  pair  of  Bellot- 
tos,  twoGainsboroughs,  two  Canalettos,  a  Reynolds  or  two,  and 
much  else — all  on  a  minuscule  budget. 

Then,  as  a  parting  flourish,  he  pulled  off  his  greatest  coup  yet 
with  a  "Save  the  Duccio"  campaign.  At  stake  was  a  fourteenth- 
century  Sienese  Crucifixion,  which  some  though  by  no  means  all 
scholars  attribute  to  Duccio.  This  sixty-by-thirty-centimeter 
panel  had  been  bought  for  £1.8  million  by  the  Getty  Museum,  in 
Malibu,  California,  the  Croesus  among  art  buyers.  Tim  Clifford, 
with  little  or  no  encouragement  from  the  British  art  establish- 
ment, decided  that  Manchester,  not  Malibu,  ought  to  be  the  per- 
manent home  of  this  "miraculous,  jewellike  object." 

The  Duccio,  in  his  view,  was  "the  greatest  picture  that  had 
been  available  for  many  years  on  the  art  market";  hence  the  price 
the  Getty  Museum  had  negotiated  with  its  private  owner  was 
"negligible."  Under  British  law,  if  the  Manchester  gallery  could 
find  funds  to  match  the  purchase  price  within  a  government- 
imposed  time  limit,  it  could  preempt  the  picture,  but  Clifford  had 
only  £100,000  in  his  purchase-fund  account  and  had  to  extract 
the  rest  from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  first  million  was  hard  to 
raise,  and  he  was  still  £600,000  short  in  July  1984,  when  the  gov- 
ernment's seven-month  export  ban  was  due  to  expire. 

At  the  last  minute  he  won  another  month's  stay,  giving  him 
time  to  drum  up  the  rest.  Henry  Moore  raised  £200,000  for  the 
cause;  the  final  £400,000  came  from  John  Paul  Getty,  Jr.,  who 
thus  prevented  the  prize  from  going  to  the  museum  founded  by  his 
father — surely  the  most  dramatic,  Oedipal  half-million-dollar 
gesture  in  the  history  of  art  patronage — whereupon  Clifford  was 
named  "Art  Personality  of  the  Year"  in  two  British  journals,  and 
Scotland  welcomed  him  with  open  arms  as  a  miracle  worker  who 
could  be  expected  to  perform  similar  feats  tor  his  new  employers 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

In  a  field  full  of  directorial  pomposities,  Clifford  stands  out  as  a 
merry  young  soul  who  wears  his  erudition  and  authority  lightly. 
He  dresses  like  a  stockbroker  but  looks  like  what  he  is,  an  English 
aesthete,  hazel-eyed  and  soft-spoken,  with  a  cheerfully  impeni- 
tent upper-class  accent.  He  claims  to  have  museum-keeping  in 
his  blood.  "Ever  since  I  was  terribly  small — I  mean  literally  six  or 
seven — I  used  to  have  my  own  little  museum  up  in  the  attic  of  our 
house.  I  charged  admission  from  uncles  and  aunts  and  godpar- 
ents, so  1  beat  Lord  Eccles  to  charging  admissi<  eums  by  a 
long  shot." 
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poet  and  journalist,  and  there  are  artists  else- 

amily.  "I  always  loved  playing  party  games  where 

iw  something  or  other,  and  my  father  would  set  me 

iw  and  paint  complicated  things.  1  think  it's  natural  for 

to  compete  with  his  father;  since  I  couldn't  do  so  on  the 

iry  level,  1  took  to  competing  with  him  in  the  visual  arts,  in 

which  he's  perfectly  au  fait." 

Instead  of  going  to  Cambridge  as  he  had  first  intended,  he  stud- 
ied art  history  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  London  University. 
Dunn"  the  first  year  he  fell  in  love  with  a  fellow  student,  Jane 
Paterson,  with  whom  he  divided  up  the  curriculum  so  that 
between  them  they'd  have  an  encyclopedic  grasp  of  just  about 
everything.  They  married  after  graduation  and  now  have  a  thir- 
teen-year-old daughter,  Fandora;  a  horse,  Jodie;  and  Pumpkin,  a 
golden  retriever.  Jane  Clifford  is  a  woman  of  great  charm  and 
intelligence  who  specializes  in  period  decor,  working,  among  oth- 
er things,  as  a  design  consultant  to  Laura  Ashley.  "Wives  can  be 
most  helpful  to  art-gallery  directors,"  Tim  concedes. 

Clifford's  first  job  was  as  assistant  keeper  of  paintings  at 
the  Manchestet  City  Art  Gallery.  His  four-year  resi- 
dence gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  city's 
museums  and  what  was  needed  to  improve  them.  He 
returned  to  London  for  several  years,  first  as  assistant  keeper  of 
ceramics  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  then  as  assistant 
keeper  of  British  drawings  and  watetcolors  at  the  British 
Museum — among  them  the  20,000  items  in  the  great  Turner 
Bequest. 

Professionally  he  was  taking  a  calculated  risk  when  he  returned 
to  Manchester  in  May  1978,  trading  a  safe  spot  in  the  national 
hierarchy  for  the  directorship  of  a  run-down  municipal  gallery 
that  had  been  without  a  director  for  two  years.  He  went  to  Man- 
chester "with  an  evangelical  longing  to  do  something  about  it." 
He  was  thirty-two  and  had  no  compunction  about  telling  the 
press,  "If  in  five  years  the  gallery  isn't  the  finest  in  Britain,  some- 
thing will  have  gone  wrong." 

The  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery  had  been  a  great  institution 
in  the  heyday  of  the  cotton  millionaires  but  had  fallen  on  hard 
times  along  with  the  textile  industry.  Operating  on  a  severely 
reduced  tax  base,  the  city  ptovided  barely  enough  money  to  run 
the  main  gallery.  In  addition,  there  were  six  widely  scattered 
branches  specializing  in  such  things  as  costume  and  ceramics. 
Clifford's  first  concern  was  with  the  neoclassical  building 
designed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  in  the  1820s.  Its  once  stately  inte- 
riors, covered  with  glossy  gray  paint,  had  assumed  what  one  critic 
described  as  "the  airport  departure-lounge  look." 

Two  summers  ago,  during  Clifford's  final  months  as  director  in 
Manchester,  he  gave  me  a  conducted  tour  with  a  detailed  account 
of  what  he  had  done  to  the  gallery.  It  had  been  a  labor  of  love  for 
all  concerned,  accomplished  on  a  low  redecoration  budget 
(£30,000  for  the  main  hall)  and  without  costly  structural 
changes.  He  had  begun  by  redesigning  the  hall  and  grand  stair- 
case, "one  of  the  most  beautiful  neoclassical  spaces  in  Europe"  bur 
ruined  by  such  intrusions  as  a  catalogue  stall.  "Rather  like  Christ 
and  the  money  changers  in  the  Temple,"  Clifford  says,  "I  kicked 
them  all  out." 

He  had  test  scrapings  made  of  the  paint  on  the  walls,  and, 
under  fourteen  layers,  traces  of  the  original  decorative  painting 
were  found.  From  this  and  surviving  records  it  was  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  building's  1846  decorative  scheme,  of  gilded  and 
polychromed  stenciled  friezes  on  backgrounds  of  vivid  reds  and 
yellows  emerald  green  and  velvet  brown.  He  found  some  lamps  a 
la  Decimus  Burton  and  talked  an  old  firm  into  casting  additional 
lighting  fixtures  from  patterns  that  had  been  on  hand  since 


Queen  Victoria's  day.  Copies  of  door  handles  designed  by  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  tor  the  British  Museum  replaced  the  chrome  knobs 
on  the  doors,  which  were  themselves  transformed  from  glossy  gray 
to  trompe  l'oeil  mahogany. 

Every  room  was  redecorated  and  rearranged,  often  with  the 
help  of  a  well-timed  acquisition.  "1  bought  Alma-Tadema's  Etrus- 
can Vase  Painters  because  it  shows  how  the  actual  red-figured  vases 
we  have  were  clone,"  he  explains,  pointing  to  the  museum-  small 
bur  choice  collection  of  Greek  pottery.  Ar  the  outset,  Clifford  pur 
all  his  eggs  into  one  sumptuous  basket:  the  Greek  and  ancient 
Egyptian  and  Chinese  objects  together  with  medieval  European 
painting  and  sculpture.  Since  Manchester's  medieval  and  Renais- 
sance pictures  were  "not  really  five-star  classics,"  he  crowded 
them  together  in  order  to  create  an  "interesting  environmenr" 
full  of  thematic  counterpoint.  He  is  fond  of  galleries  packed  with 
intriguing  objects  and  pictures  hung  in  two  or  three  tiers,  as  they 
were  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  "I  am  not  fond 
of  the  so-called  tasteful  gap  between  pictures.  It  means  you  always 
have  a  yard  of  nothing  going  on  before  you  have  your  next  pic- 
ture. It  used  to  be  that  you  never  double-hung  because  ir  wasn't 
nice  and  proper.  And  you  didn't  use  strong  color  because  that  was 
vulgar.  So  the  net  result  was  that  everything  was  sparsely  hung 
against  wishy-washy  walls."  Defying  such  received  ideas,  he  had 
his  galleries  painted  in  colors  fashionable  in  the  early  and  middle 
nineteenth  century — "colors  used  by  people  like  Schinkel  [the 
great  Biedermeier  architect]  in  Berlin,  which  are  much  more 
exciting.  This  extraordinary  emerald  green  in  association  with 
almost  pillar-box  red  is  a  shattering  combination." 

1  le  planned  his  gallen  sequences  like  a  composer  plotting  an 
opera,  with  busy  choral  scenes  followed  by  arias  and  duets.  The 
transition  to  the  monumental  baroque  pictures  is  carefully 
orchestrated.  "You  come  from  a  constricted  room,  with  lots  of 
things  going  on,  into — paff ! — a  great  open  space,  and  you  almost 
feel  like  a  cork  coming  our  of  a  bottle.  Emerging  from  the  dark 
area,  you're  arrested  by  the  bright  light  and  the  huge  pictures." 

Among  the  pieces  he  worked  hardest  to  acquire  for  his 
poor  but  deserving  museum,  and  now  displayed  as  a  sort 
of  trophy ,  is  Alessandro  Algardi's  marble  bust  of  an  Ital- 
ian cleric.  It  was  sold  at  auction  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  1979,  whereupon  Clifford  launched  one  of  his  "This 
jewel  must  remain  in  Britain"  appeals.  He  began  with  £13,000  of 
rlie  1265,000  needed  to  match  the  Met's  purchase  price,  but  that 
was  enough  to  start  an  avalanche  of  public  appeals,  government 
grants,  and  foundation  subsidies.  He  used  the  same  technique  to 
purchase  Bellotto's  two  splendid  views  of  Kcinigstein  Castle, 
painted  tor  Augustus  the  Strong,  from  the  estate  of  the  marquess 
of  Londonderry.  "Wonderful  pair  of  pictures,"  says  Clifford. 
"They  were  £1,1  10,000  the  pair;  by  the  time  we  were  finished 
they  cost  us,  I  think,  £53,000  for  one  and  £54,000  for  the  other. 
All  the  rest  came  from  grants  or  tax  concessions."  There  were 
similar  adventures  with  Claude  Lorrain's  Landscape  with  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Golden  Calf,  purchased  tor  £650,000,  less  than  10 
percent  of  it  from  Clifford's  budget.  From  the  same  collection  he 
obtained  a  very  Claudian  Turner,  a  view  of  the  Thames  from 
Richmond  Hill.  It  was  "accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in 
lieu  of  capital  transfer  rax,"  and  Clifford  made  certain  it  was  allo- 
cated to  Manchester. 

But  tor  every  acquisition  of  the  sort  that  got  into  the  newspa- 
pers there  were  400  minor  coups  that  afforded  him  nearly  as  much 
satisfaction.  Clifford  is  a  bargain  hunter  with  an  uncanny  nose  for 
hidden  treasure.  Browsing  in  the  antiques  shops  in  Camden  Pas- 
sage, in  London,  he  spotted  a  bust  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  the 
finest  British  portrait  sculptor  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
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The  Cliffords  installed  in  their  Edinburgh  home:  Tim,  Pandora,  Pumpkin,  lane. 


>uld  he  inappro- 
(  haste,  un- 
til ling — a  sort  of 
turn  .set  down  in 
i    hill   called    the 
J,    within   range  of   the 
hattlements  of  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle. Work  is  about  to  begin  on 

an  expensive  if  unspectacular  scheme  of  redecorating  the  galler- 
ies. Italian  batoque  paintings  and  furniture  will  be  shown  against 
silk-damask  walls  with  the  pictutes  hung  in  tiers,  in  new  frames 
more  appropriate  to  the  petiod.  French  eighteenth-century 
paintings  will  be  shown  with  Louis  XV  commodes  and  seat  furni- 
ture  against  walls  of  fine  Lyons  silk.  And  thete  will  be  carpets 
underfoot  and  plenty  of  flowers  everywhere. 

The  museum's  relationship  to  its  public  gives  him  furthet 
food  for  thought.  "Scotland  is  a  sepatate  countty  and 
Edinburgh  is  a  great,  but  small,  northern  capital  city," 
he  explains.  "1  want  people  in  Scotland  to  think  more 
and  more  in  terms  of  their  museum  as  a  national  gallery  and  not  the 
Mettopolitan  Museum  of  Edinburgh." 

He  would  like  to  see  branch  galleries  in  Dundee,  Perth,  or 
Abetdeen  and  to  heal  the  rift  in  the  arts  between  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  "Already  several  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  are 
Glaswegians,"  he  says,  "and  this  is  a  good  thing.  But  the  idea  of  a 
museum  in  Scotland  being  intetested  only  in  the  Scottish  heri- 
tage would  strike  me  as  very  retrograde.  Let  us  by  all  means  display 
Scottish  wotks  of  art,  for  thete's  much  to  be  proud  of,  but  the 
important  thing  is  to 
go  on  collecting  on  an 
international  level." 

He  wants  to  dip  into 
the  museum's  latge 
and  distinguished  col- 
lection of  graphic  ma- 
terials to  send  out  a 
series  of  "snappy  exhi- 
bitions" to  othet  Scot- 
tish communities,  but 
little  has  been  done 
yet,  because  money  is 
a  ptoblem.  "The  othet 
thing  that's  important 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
museum's  pictutes  and 
drawings  come  to  be 
much  better  known  on 
the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. We  have  artists 
of  enormous  stature, 
such  as  Ramsay  or 
Raeburn  or  Wilkie — 
all  Scots.  We've  just 
completed  a  splendid 
Wilkie  show  and  ate 
ttying  to  put  together  a 
Raeburn  exhibition 
for  1987,  which  1  hope 
will  travel  to  London, 
Paris,  and  maybe  the 
U.S.  These  painters 
would  be  a  revelation 
in    Paris,    where   the 
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MARVEU)LTS  OBJECTS, BIT  IF 

THEY'RE  NOT  TRICKED 

PIT  PROPERLY  THEY  LOOK 

LIKE  NOTHING." 
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Gainsborough  show  was  an 
enormous  success.  I  think  that 
elegant,  trothv  qualitv  of  Ram- 
say's,  that  very  svelte  way  of 
painting,  would  go  down  well 
in  Paris.  Conversely,  we  have 
some  very  good  French  paint- 
ings in  the  gallery,  and  there 
are  still  country  houses  in  Scotland  full  of  wonderful  French  fur- 
niture and  porcelain.  I  think  one  could  do  more  with  the  'Auld 
Alliance,'  mounting  a  loan  exhibition  from  French  collections 
and  sending  Scottish  art  on  loan  to  France." 

He  has  in  mind  another  international  coup,  like  that  of  his 
Duccio  at  Manchester.  The  Getty  Museum  has  bought  a  Mante- 
gna  Adoration  of  the  Magi  for  £7.5  million  that  Clifford  is  trying  to 
save  for  the  nation — and  the  Scottish  national  galleries.  He  has 
at  least  one  wealthy  backer  and  until  mid-December  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  His  most  ptessing  problem  in  Edinburgh,  howev- 
er, will  be  holding  on  to  the  pictures  that  hang  in  the  museum 
right  now.  Fully  twenty-six  of  the  finest  of  them  are  on  permanent 
loan  from  the  sixth  duke  of  Suthetland,  a  retiring,  childless  septu- 
agenarian who  is  by  far  the  most  important  owner  of  old-master 
paintings  in  the  British  Isles.  His  ancestors  inherited  them  from 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  an  avid  connoisseur  who  bought  many  of 
the  pictures  from  the  French  royal  collection  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Sutherland  loan  includes,  among  other  things,  three 
Raphaels,  four  Rembrandts,  five  Titians,  eight  Poussins,  and  a 
Van  Dyck.  "One  of  my  jobs  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  retain  these  great 
pictures,"  Clifford  says  with  an  uncharacteristic  worried  frown. 

"If  these  pictures  were 
removed  from  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  we'd 
look  pretty  sick." 

If  Clifford  does  no 
more  for  Scotland 
than  hold  on  to  the 
Sutherland  loan,  he 
will  have  more  than 
earned  his  keep.  Edin- 
burgh  thinks  it 
couldn't  have  a  better 
man  for  this  delicate 
and  critical  assign- 
ment, but  there  is  the 
fatalistic  feeling  that 
someday  Clifford  will 
be  called  to  London  to 
run  the  National  Gal- 
lery or  the  V  6k  A.  For 
the  time  being,  how- 
ever, he  has  his  work 
cut  out  for  him,  and 
will  have  an  exciting 
time  being  laird  of  the 
Mound.  "He'll  upset  a 
lot  of  people,"  predicts 
Sit  Roy  Strong,  direc- 
tot  of  the  Vck  A,  "but 
he'll  put  Scotland  on 
the  map."n 

Frederic  V.  Grunfeld  is 
a  contributing  editor  of 
Connoisseur. 
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PAINTING:  sublime 
English  still  life 
signed  with  the 
monogram  R.F. 
and  dated  1860, 
height-60", 
width-487;.". 


CHANDELIER: 
French  Empire 
bronze  and  ormolu 
chandelier,  circa 
1830. 


RECAMIER: 
Regency  ebonized 
recamierwith  parcel 
gilt  decoration,  circa 
1810:  height-32", 
width-78",  depth- 
27". 


Kentsltire 

Kent  shire  Gaii 
37  East  12th  Street 
New  York   MY  10003 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English 
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A  fine  pair  of  George  1  burl  walnut  stools.  Circa  1720. 
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TAGE  PORT 


Both  as  a  drink  and  as  an 

investment,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it. 


By  Robin  Duthy 


->TA 


Gf   PORT 


I       \    ■ 


Classy  liquor  stores  keep  vintage  port  for  customers  who  know  what's  what,  but  it's  hard  to  find.  Above,  a  few  superb  examples:  two  Taylors,  the 
vintages  of  1945  and  1955;  a  Croft  1963;  a  1970  celebrating  Wane's  three  hundredth  anniversary;  Sandeman's  1977  and  1980. 


Port  can  be  one  of  the  world's  great  drinks. 
It  is  a  wine  fortified  with  grape  brandy  and 
was  "invented"  by  the  English  in  Portugal 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Sometimes, 
when  the  port  shippers  of  Oporto  know 
they  have  made  an  exceptional  wine,  they 
"declare  a  vintage";  the  wines  made  in 
those  years  are  the  ones  the  English  make 
it  their  business  to  drink. 

Nowadays  Americans,  too,  are  being 
attracted  to  vintage  port  both  as  a  drink 
and  as  an  investment.  Imports  into  the 
United  States  jumped  130  percent  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  prices  for  the  great  post- 
war vintages  have  risen  325  percent  since 
1975 — or  600  percent  in  sterling  terms.  A 
case  of  twelve  bottles  (75  centiliters)  of 
Taylor  1945  that  sold  for  $350  in  1975  now 
gets  $2,100  at  auction.  A  1963  Fonseca 
bought  in  1975 — still  quite  young  by  port 
standards — would  have  cost  $60  a  case  and 
is  now  drinking  perfectly  at  $500  a  case. 

Classy  liquor  stores  keep  vintage  port  for 
the  benefit  of  customers  who  know  what's 
what,  but  it  can  be  hard  to  find,  for  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  port  is  still 
thought  of  as  a  wino's  drink — a  cut  above 
methylated  spirits,  perhaps,  but  a  drink 
with  an  unsavory  image  all  the  same.  Imi- 


tations of  Portuguese  nonvintage  port 
from  California  and  elsewhere  have  been  a 
pale  shadow  of  the  real  thing,  with  their 
grapey-raisin  flavor.    Since  the   1970s, 

LEADING  VINTAGES  SINCE  1945 

1945      A  great  and  classic  year;  big  and 

powerful,  rivaling  1912  (average 

retail  price  per  bottle  in  New  York 

City:  $300) 

1947      A     fine    and    delicate    vintage 

($200) 
1950     Good,  sound  vintage  ($75) 
1955      One  of  the  greatest  of  the  centurv 

($150) 
1960      Sound  and  well  balanced  ($45) 
1963      A  truly  great  vintage,  full-bodied 
with  tremendous  color  and  fresh- 
ness ($75) 

1966  Firm  and  elegant  ($60) 

1967  Plenty  of  breeding  and  style  ($40) 
1970     A  superb  year  ($35) 

1977  Exceptional  vintage,  the  best  of 
the  1970s  ($35) 

1980  Fine,  well  balanced,  and  promis- 
ing ($20) 

1982  A  good  year,  with  excellent  po- 
tential ($20) 


however,  there  has  been  promising  devel- 
opment in  both  nonvintage  and  vintage 
California  ports. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  port  is  used  for 
the  "loyal  toast" — drinking  the  health  of 
the  reigning  sovereign — on  important  oc- 
casions, and  it  is  still  associated  with 
upscale,  if  rather  stuffy,  dinner  parties, 
purple-faced  colonels,  and  club  bores  dim- 
ly seen  through  a  fog  of  cigar  smoke.  Port 
got  stuck  with  these  unfortunate  images 
years  ago,  and  the  marketing  men  have  so 
far  failed  to  change  them. 

The  English  link  with  Portuguese  wine 
goes  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  when 
some  crusaders  en  route  to  the  Holy  Land 
put  into  Oporto  for  supplies.  After  soften- 
ing them  up  with  wine,  the  bishop 
appealed  to  their  piety  and  greed,  asking 
them  to  help  drive  the  heathen  Moors 
from  Lisbon.  In  return  for  the  spoils  of  the 
city — that  is,  permission  to  loot — the 
English  agreed  to  stay. 

It  was  the  recurring  Anglo-French  wars 
that  gave  port  its  real  opening,  though. 
Apart  from  beer,  claret  had  been  the 
Englishman's  favorite  drink  ever  since 
Gascony  (including  Bordeaux)  came  un- 
der English  rule  in  the  twelfth  century,  but 
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Painting  by  Abraham  Bloemaert  courtesy  of  Richard  L  Feigen  &  Company 


The  acquisition  of  art  is  itself  an  art. 


Only  one  bank  can  give  serious  collectors 
both  the  professional  art  market  advice  and  ready 
capital  they  require — Citibank  Private  Banking 
&  Investment. 

Our  unique  Art  Advisory  Service  is  just 
one  example  of  how  Citibank  Private  Banking 
&  Investment  can  meet  the  complex  and 


unusual  needs  of  the  successful  entrepreneur. 

In  major  cities  around  the  country,  our 
relationship  managers  can  respond  quickly 
and  confidentially  to  everything  from  lending 
against  illiquid  assets  to  portfolio  management 
to  administering  compli-  /"*f "J* f  £|  A  &1. 
cated  estates  and  trusts.  %^s  #  llSM'tllf 

PRIVATE  BANKING*  tBTT 
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Fluent  in  the  ways  of  the  affluent." 
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lo  be  successful, 
feel  successful, 

said  your  father. 

Now  you  know  how 

wise  he  was. 


-Four 
Seasons 

Hotels 

United  States 

New  York  (The  Pierre) 
Chicago  (The  Ritz-Carlton) 

Dallas  •  Houston 

Philadelphia  •  San  Antonio 

San  Francisco  (Gift) 

Seattle  (Olympic) 

Washington,  DO. 

Boston 

1986-Newport  Beach 

Canada 

Montreal  •  Toronto  •  Ottawa 

Edmonton  •  Vancouver 

Inn  on  the  Park 

Houston  •  London  •  Toronto 

Call  Toll-Free 

in  North  America 

800-268-6282 


Spring  in  the  harsh,  beautiful  Douro  valley:  workers  trim  the  tender  leaves  of  the  vines. 


supplies  were  often  interrupted.  In  a 
sequence  of  tit-tor-tat  sanctions,  Charles 
II  of  England  finally  banned  the  import  of 
French  wine,  in  1667.  A  few  years  earlier, 
however,  in  1654,  the  English  signed  a 
treaty  permitting  tree  trade  with  Portugal 
and  her  colonies.  Apart  from  the  opportu- 
nities to  trade   in  wine  that  were  now 

Three  of  the  top  firms — Croft, 
Taylor,  and  Warre — go  hack 
to  the  seventeenth  century. 

opened  up,  the  English  were  given  the 
chance  to  buy  slaves  in  West  Africa  and 
sugar  from  Brazil. 

With  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, English  families  began  to  establish 
themselves  in  Oporto  at  the  end  of  the  se\  ■ 
enteenth  century,  creating  a  colony  that, 
though  never  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
\\  .1^  accorded  special  rights  and  privileges. 


They  planted  vineyards  along  the  banks  of 
the  Douro,  which  produced  bigger,  fuller 
wines  than  the  "red  Portugal"  that  had  for 
some  time  been  supplied  to  the  navy  as  a 
"beverage  tor  sailors."  They  began  to  add 
small  quantities  of  brandy  to  stabilize  the 
wine  tor  the  sea  journey  to  England,  and  by 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
business  in  Oporto  was  booming. 

The  lowliest  Portuguese  farmers  sold 
their  wines  tor  good  prices  in  Oporto  and 
"bought  cloaths  of  the  richest  brocades  of 
France  and  strutted  with  them  in  the 
streets  like  so  many  Peacocks."  If  the  poor 
farmers  did  well,  the  Jesuits  made  a  killing. 
They  owned  the  best  vineyards,  were  more 
skillful  at  making  the  wine,  and  sold  it  for 
higher  prices  in  England,  where  it  was 
known  as  "priest  port." 

The  English  in  Oporto  also  prospered. 
Ships  trading  with  America  would  put  into 
Oporto  and  barter  a  black  slave  for  a  pipe 
of  port  (about  550  liters);  but  in  Portugal, 
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they  11  get  your  impressive 
membership  certificate 
in  time  for  Christmas ...       * 

Call  FREE  cD0-547-3033 

YOU  CAN  ORDER  -  RIGHT  NOW  -  THE  FAMOUS  FRUIT-OF-THE- 
MONTH  CLUB  BY  PHONE!  And  what  a  gift!  Month  after  month,  the  world's 
finest  fruit,  starting  in  January  with  Crisp  Mountain  Apples  and  continuing 
with  a  whole  parade  of  gorgeous  gift  boxes  —  all  announced  by  a  handsome 
gold-embossed  certificate  with  your  name  shown  as  sender,  priority  mailed  to 
arrive  in  time  for  Christmas. 

Call  TODAY  —  our  toll-free  line  is  open  every  day  from  November  18  to  December 
31  including  Sundays  (except  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving)  from  6  am  to  8  pm 
Pacific  Time.  1'se  your  VISA  or  MASTERCARD,  or  send  your  check  by  January  2. 


The  Original, 
One-and-Only 


9^thMCMi 


The  Gift  That 
Keeps  On  Giving 


January  —  Apples 


May  —  Preserves 


September  —  Peaches 


February  —  Royal  Oranges 


June  —  Gala  Apples 


October  —  Grapes 


3-BOX  CLUB  Order  No.  112. .  .$4 195  delivered 
Surprise  'em  with  gorgeous  gift  boxes  for  Janu- 
ary. February  and  March! 
5-BOX  CLUB  Order  No.  142. . .  $6695  delivered 
Keeps  coming  and  coming  —  January.  March. 
May.  July.  September. 


March  —  Grapefruit 


July  —  Kiwi  Berries 


November  —  Bosc  Pears 


April  —  Hawaiian  Pineapples 


August  —  Nectarines 


Dec  —  Royal  Riviera*  Pears 


8-BOXCLUBOrder  No.  152. $10895  delivered 
Delight  'em  to  pieces  again  and  again.  Jan..  Feb.. 
March.  May.  July,  Aug..  Sept.,  Nov. 
12-BOX  CLUB  Order  No.  202.. $16395  delivered 
Flabbergasting.  A  gorgeous  gift  every  single 
month  of  the  vear. 


IMPRESSIVE  -  AND  EXCLUSIVE,  TOO.  Not  one  person  in  1000  ever 
gets  such  fresh-from-the-orchard  gifts.  They're  just  not  available  in  any  store. 
And  as  for  quality,  it's  guaranteed:  You,  and  those  who  receive  your  gifts,  must 
be  completely  pleased  or  we'll  make  things  right.  That's  a  promise. 
AND  IT'S  SO  EASY!  Call  800-547-3033*  .  .  .  it's  TOLL  FREE.  Give  us  your 
list  of  names  and  we  will  priority  mail  for  Christmas  arrival  the  gold-embossed 
Certificate  of  Membership  with  your  name  shown  as  sender,  inscribed  as  you 
direct  on  the  first  inside  page.  Following  pages  describe  each  gift  shipment  to 
come,  beginning  early  in  January  .  .  .  and  each  handsome  gift  package  also 
carries  your  personal  greetings. 


"From  within  Oregon 
dial  800-452-3028. 
from  Alaska  or  Hawaii 
dial  800-547-1492. 


Dept.  74,  Medford,  Oregon  97501 
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as  elsewhere,  the  English  were  slow  to  frat- 
ernize with  the  natives  and  rarely  bothered 
to  learn  the  language.  They  had  some 
cause  for  reserve,  for  the  Portuguese  were 
fanatically  religious  at  that  time  and  had 
on  several  occasions  kidnapped  English 
Protestant  children  in  order  to  save  their 
souls  by  bringing  them  up  as  Catholics. 
After  strong  protests,  the  English  commu- 
nity was  dumbfounded  to  find  that  a  new 
decree  of  1 706  forbade  the  kidnapping  of 
children  under  seven  but  regarded  older 
children  as  fair  game,  since  they  had  pre- 
sumably reached  the  age  of  discretion. 

Back  home  in  England,  hostility  toward 
the  French  had  grown  to  the  point  where 
to  drink  claret  at  all  was  considered  unpa- 
triotic, and  ever  since  this  time  the  loyal 

Most  of  the  vintage  port 
France  imports  goes  to  the 
British  embassy. 

toast  has  always  been  drunk  in  port.  The 
Methuen  Treaty  of  1703  allowed  Portu- 
guese wines  into  England  at  one-third  less 
duty  than  was  levied  on  French  wines, 
making  port  even  more  secure  a  part  of 
English  lite. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  proud  of  being  a 
three-bottles-a-day  man,  though  what  he 
drank  was  not  the  port  we  know  today.  It 
was  a  drier  wine,  probably  closer  to  Bur- 
gundy in  taste,  and  was  drunk  during  the 
meal — in  Johnson's  case,  no  doubt,  before 
and  after  as  well. 

Yet  even  two  hundred  years  ago,  port's 
image  was  presenting  problems.  The  elder 
Pitt  suffered  acutely  from  gout,  an  afflic- 
tion put  down  to  his  heavy  intake  of  port. 
No  medical  evidence  for  such  a  link  has 
ever  been  found,  yet  this  regrettable  con- 
nection between  the  drink  and  the  disease 
is  something  every  English  schoolboy  has 
always  "known,"  and  the  myth  persists. 

Though  sales  of  nonvintage  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  collapsed  since  the 
1920s,  the  shippers  seem  to  take  an 
unusual  view  of  the  problem.  One  leading 
firm  recently  spent  a  million  pounds  to 
promote  sales  in  the  U.K.  using  television 
commercials  that  reinforced  the  cliquish, 
upper-class  image  from  which  port  has  suf- 
fered for  so  long. 

Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  fallen  from  50  million  liters  in  the 
1920s — and  from  28  million  in  1793 — to 
just  7  million  today.  Fortunately,  the 
French  market  for  port  has  taken  up  the 
slack.  Exports  to  France  last  year  reached 
2  3  million  liters,  nearly  double  the  figure 
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AUSTRIA 

Bad  Gastein :  Park  Bellevue 

Tel.  06434/2571     Tx:  67  524 

Salzburg:  Osterreichischer  Hof 

Tel.  06222/72  541     Tx :  6/3590 

Vienna:  Imperial 

Tel.  0222/65 17  65     Tx :  01  /1 2630 

Ziirs:  Ziirser  Hof 

Tel.  05583/51 3/51 4     Tx :  052/39 1 1 4 

BELGIUM 

Brussels:  Amigo 

Tel.  (02)5115910     Tx:21618 

FINLAND 

Helsinki:  Pal 

Tel.  171114     Tx:  121  570 

FRANCE 

Antibes:  du  Cap-Eden  Roc 

Tel.  (93)  61  39  01     Tx :  470  763 

Beaulieu-sur-Mer:  Metropole 

Tel.  0100  08     Tx:  470304 

Biarritz:  du  Palais 

Tel.  (59)  24  09  40     Tx :  570  000 

Evian-les-Bains:  Royal 

Tel.  (50)  75 14  00     Tx :  385  759 

Eze-Bord-de-Mer:  Le  Cap  Estel 

Tel.  0150  44     Tx:  470305 

Paris:  Le  Bristol 

Tel.  266  9145     Tx:  280  961 

Paris:  De  Crillon 

Tel.  2961081     Tx:  290204 

Paris:  Ritz 

Tel.  260  3830     Tx:  220  262 


GERMANY 

Baden-Baden :  Brenner's  Park 

Tel.  (07221)  35  30     Tx:  781  261 

Berlin:  Bristol  Kempinski 

Tel.  (030)  88 1 0  91     Tx :  1 83  553 

Cologne:  Excelsior  Ernst 

Tel.  (0221)  27 01     Tx:  888 2645 

Diisseldorf:  Breidenbacherhof 

Tel.  (0211)8601     Tx:  08582630 

Hamburg:  Atlantic  Kempinski 

Tel.  (040)  24 80 01     Tx:  2163297  J 

Hamburg :  Vier  Jahreszeiten 

Tel.  (040)  34  941     Tx:  021 1629  j 

Heidelberg :  Der  Europaische  Hof 

Tel.  (06221)  27101     Tx:  0461840 

Hinterzarten   Black  Forest:  Park  Hotel  Adler 

Tel.  (07652)  71 1717     Tx:  772  692 

Lindau,  Bodensee:  Bad  Schachen 

Tel.  (08382)  5011     Tx:  054396 

Munich:  Bayerischer  Hof 

Tel.  (089)  21  200     Tx:  523 409 

Munich:  Continental 

Tel.  55  79  71     Tx:  052  2603 

Munich:  Vier  Jahreszeiten  Kempinski 

Tel.  (089)  22  88  21     Tx :  052  3859 

Wiesbaden :  Nassauer  Hof 

Tel.  (06121)39  681     Tx:  4186847 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
London :  The  Dorchester 

Tel.  (01)  629 88 88     Tx:  88 77 04 

GREECE 

Athens:  Grande-Bretagne 
Tel.  3230  251     Tx:  215  346 
Corfu:  Corfu  Palace 

Tel.  39  485     Tx:  33  21  26 

HOLLAND 

Amsterdam:  de  I'Europe 

Tel.  (020)  23  48  36     Tx :  12  081 
Noordwijk:  Huis-ter-Duin 
Tel.  (01719)19  220     Tx:  39101 
Rotterdam:  Park 
Tel.  (010)36  3611     Tx:  22020 

IRELAND 

Dublin :  The  Gresham 

Tel.  7468  81     Tx:5  308  j 


Hotels 
de  grande  dass> 

'Internationale 

A  GROUP  OF  100  TOP  GRADE  HOTELS 
-  30.000  BEDS 


ITALY 

Bellagio  Lake  Como:  Villa  Serbelloni 

Tel.  (031)95  0216     Tx:  380330 

Cernobbio:  Villa  D'Este 

Tel.  5114  71/5124  71     Tx:  380  025 

Florence:  Villa  Medici 

Tel.  2613  31     Tx:  57179 

Lacco  Ameno/lschia :  Regina  Isabella 

Tel.  (081)99  43  22     Tx:  710120 

Milan:  Excelsior  Gallia 

Tel.  (02)62  77     Tx:  311 160 

Porto  Cervo:  Cala  di  Volpe 

Tel.  (0789)  96 083     Tx:  790274 

Rimini:  Grand  Hotel 

Tel.  (0541)  24211     Tx:  550  022 

Rome:  Bernini  Bristol 

Tel.  46  30  51     Tx:  610  554 

Rome:  Hassler  Villa  Medici 

Tel.  678  2651     Tx:  610  208 

San  Remo:  Royal 

Tel.  (0184)  79  991     Tx:  270  511 

Santa  Margherita  Ligure:  Miramare 

Tel.  (0185)87  014     Tx:  270437 

Taormina :  Mazzaro  Sea  Palace 

Tel.  (0942)  24 004     Tx:  98041 

Venice:  Cipriani 

Tel.  (041)  707  744     Tx:  410162 

Venice:  Bauer  Griinwald 

Tel.  (041)  70  70  22     Tx:  410075 

Verona:  Due  Torri 

Tel.  (045)  59  50  44     Tx :  480  524 

LUXEMBURG 
Luxemburg :  Le  Royal 

Tel.  41616     Tx:2  979 

MONACO 

Monte  Carlo :  Hermitage 

Tel.  50  67  31     Tx:  479  432 
Monte  Carlo :  De  Paris 

Tel.  50  80  80     Tx:  469  925 

NORWAY 

Oslo:  Continental 

Tel.  (02)  41  90  60     Tx:71012 
Oslo:  Grand  Hotel 

Tel.  (02)  42  93  90     Tx:71683 

PORTUGAL 
Estoril:  Palace 

Tel.  268  04  00     Tx:  12  757 
Funchal,  Madeira:  Reid's 
Tel.  23  001     Tx:  72139 
Portimao:  Algarve 

[el.  24  001/9     Tx:  57  347 


Barcelona:  Avenida  Palace 

Tel.  3019600     Tx:54  734 

La  Toja:  Grand  Hotel 

Tel.  (986)  730025     Tx:  88  042 

Madrid:  Villa  Magna 

Tel.  2614900     Tx:  22  914 

Marbella:  Los  Monteros 

Tel.  (52)7717  00     Tx:  77  059 


\       Marbella:  Marbella  Club 
)      Tel.  (52)  7713  00     Tx:  77  319 
Palma  de  Mallorca:  Victoria-Sol 
Tel.  232542     Tx:  68  558 
S'Agaro:  La  Gavina 
Tel.  972-32 11  00     Tx:  57132 

SWEDEN 
Malmd:  Savoy 

Tel.  (040)  70230     Tx:  32  383 
Stockholm:  Grand  Hotel 

Tel.  (08)221020     Tx:  19  500 

SWITZERLAND 
Bad-Ragaz:  Quellenhof 

Tel.  (085)90111     Tx:  855  897 

Basel:  Euler 

Tel.  (061)23  4500    Tx:  62  215 

Basel :  Trois  Rois 

Tel.  (061)25  52  52     Tx:  62  937 

Bern:  Bellevue-Palace 

Tel.  (031)22  45  81     Tx:31124 

Bern:  Schweizerhof 

Tel.  (031)22  45  01     Tx:  32188 

Biirgenstock:  Palace  et  Grand 

Tel.  (041)23  43  37     Tx:  78  462 

Geneva:  des  Bergues 

Tel.  (022)  31  50 50     Tx:  23  383 

Geneva :  de  la  Paix 

Tel.  (022)  32  61  50     Tx:  22  552 

Geneva:  du  Rhone 

Tel.  (022)319831     Tel.  22  213 

Geneva :  Le  Richemond 

Tel.  (022)3114  00     Tx:  22  598 

Grindelwald:  Regina 

Tel.  (036)  54  54  55     Tx :  923  263 

Gstaad:  Palace 

Tel.  (030)  83 131     Tx:  922 222 

Interlaken:  Victoria-Jungfrau 

Tel.  (036)  21  21  71     Tx:  92  3121. 

Lausanne:  Le  Beau-Rivage 

Tel.  (021)26  3831     Tx:  24341 

Lausanne:  Palace 

Tel.  (021)20  3711     Tx:  24171 

Locarno:  La  Palma  au  Lac 

Tel.  (093)  33  01  71     Tx :  846 1 24 

Lucerne:  National 

Tel.  (041)  501111     Tx:  78130 

Lucerne:  Palace 

Tel.  (041)  50 22 22     Tx:  865 222 

Lucerne:  Schweizerhof 

Tel.  (041)  50  2211     Tx:  78277 

Lugano:  Splendide  Royal 

Tel.  (091)  54  20  01     Tx:  73  032 

Montreux:  Le  Montreux  Palace 

Tel.  (021)  63  5373     Tx:  453101 

St  Moritz:  Badrutfs  Palace 

Tel.  (082)  21101     Tx:  74  424 

St  Moritz:  Carlton 

Tel.  (082)  21141     Tx:  74454 

St  Moritz:  Kulm 

Tel.  (082)21151     Tx:  74  472 

St  Moritz:  Suvretta  House 

Tel.  (082)  21121     Tx:  74  491 

Zermatt:  Mont-Cervin 

Tel.  (028)661121     Tx:  38  329 

Zurich:  Baur  au  Lac 

Tel.  (01)  22116  50     Tx:  813546 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE:  HOTEL  DE  LA  MIX    QUAI  DU  MONT-BLANC  11 

Free  booking  service  in  above  listed  hotels.  For  all  information,  please  apply  to  the  i. 


FILE 

.  Most  of  this  is  drunk  as  an 

treated  much  like  Dubonnet, 

. ,  and  the  like.  A  good  deal  of  it  is 

m   the   kitchen.    Surprisingly,    the 

French  show  no  interest  in  vintage  port. 

The  1984  import  figure  was  12,000  liters,  a 

total  that  could  he  explained  hy  a  single 

order  from  the  British  embassy  in  Paris. 

The  case  tor  investing  in  vintage  port 
rests  on  its  unassailable  position  in  the 
U.K.  market  and  the  prospect  of  rising 
demand  in  the  United  States.  Only  vin- 
tage port,  however,  is  worth  considering, 
for  it  is  the  finest  2  percent  of  all  port 
made,  being  blended  from  wines  of  out- 
standing quality. 

The  vines  that  produce  this  remarkable 
wine  are  grown  on  the  harsh  but  beautiful 
mountainsides  of  the  Douro  valley.  The 
grapes  are  gathered  and  in  some  cases  trod- 
den by  the  peasants.  Purists  rightly  main- 
tain that  squeezing  the  grapes  by  machine 
brings  too  much  acid  out  of  the  stalks.  Life 
in  the  mountain  villages  is  little  changed 
from  its  medieval  ways.  Beneath  a  veneer 
of  Christianity,  belief  in  evil  spirits  is 
widespread.  Many  communities  have 
their  own  bruxo  or  bruxa  (akin  to  a  wizard 
or  witch),  who  is  often  consulted  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  priest  or  doctor  and  who  may  dis- 
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Port  is  still  associated 
with  purple-faced  colonels 
and  stuffy  dinner  parties. 

pense  love  potions  and  peasant  remedies 
and  even  exorcise  those  believing  them- 
selves possessed. 

Modern  vinification  methods  are  being 
phased  in,  but  nothing  will  speed  the 
maturing  process.  The  vintage  wines  will 
he  bottled  after  two  years  in  wooden  casks 
but  should  be  left  for  another  twenty 
before  being  drunk. 

Twenty-six  vintage  years  have  been  de- 
clared so  far  in  this  century,  sometimes  by 
only  two  shippers,  sometimes  by  twenty  or 


more.  At  325  percent  above  their  1975 
level,  the  vintages  in  our  port  index  have 
been  appreciating  at  an  annual  15.5  per- 
cent. Apart  from  a  dip  in  1982,  the  climb 
has  been  smooth,  so  the  change  over  the 
decade  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  wave  of 
speculation. 

Nonvintage,  or  wood,  ports  are  blends 
of  different  years,  also  matured  in  wooden 
casks.  Thev  make  a  superb  drink  but 
improve  no  further  once  bottled;  thus  they 
are  unsuitable  for  investment.  Most  are 
either  tawny,  rubv,  or  white.  Tawny  is  a 
rich  mahogany  color;  ruby  is  a  blend  of 
rich,  fruity  wines;  while  white  is  made 
from  white  grapes  and  is  golden  in  color.  A 
drier  version  of  this,  to  be  served  chilled  as 
an  aperitif,  was  introduced  after  the  war. 
The  age  of  these  wood  ports  varies  from 
three  to  twenty  years,  but  because  the  pro- 
cess of  blending  young  wines  with  old  has 
gone  on  for  so  long,  some  may  contain 
wines  that  are  over  a  century  old. 

Vintage  port,  by  contrast,  is  bottled 
with  all  the  tannins  and  pigments,  which 
form  a  crust  inside  the  bottle  and  make 
decanting  before  drinking  essential.  Con- 
noisseurs rhapsodize  over  these  wines  but 
on  the  whole  are  content  to  drink  them  in 
small  quantities.  Since  a  great  port  costs 


Internationally 

acknowledged 

to  be  the  finest  cigarette 

in  the  world 


London-Paris-New  York 


fill   MOST  DISTINGUISHED  TOBACCO  HOL  St  IN  THE  WORLD 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


15  ma.  "tar".  1 .3  ma.  nicotine  av.ler  ciaarette  bv  FTC  manfi 


RICHARD  EARL  THOMPSON 

American  Impressionist 


^k  Jkppk  (D/tcfia/td 

Richard  Earl  Thompson  has  created  this  masterful 

impressionistic  painting  of  the  old  apple  orchard  near  his  Wisconsin  home. 

Now  beautifully  reproduced  into  a  limited  edition  print 

of  1000  signed  and  numbered  copies. 

Print  Size:  22  x  28  inches        Image  Size:    1 8  x  24  inches 


Price:  $150.00 

Shipping:      $7.50 

Print  Catalog:    $10.00 


RICHARD  THOMPSON  GALLERY 

80  MAIDEN  LANE  .  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94108  •  (415)  956-2114 
©RICHARD  THOMPSON  GALLERY  PRINT  DIVISION.   1985. 


NCANTADA 


t's  passionate  opera  Carmen  and  the  enchanted  beauty 
■eviile  are  captured  in  this  collection  of  130  lavish  duotones 

nationally  acclaimed  photographer  Robert  Vavra. 
These  stunning  photographs  reveal  the  ancient  city  and  its 
>eople  in  all  their  many  moods.  James  Michener  has  provided 
a  foreword,  and  a  special  section  is  included  that  will  delight 
opera-lovers  everywhere:  the  story  of  Carmen  herself,  from 
street  girl  to  centerpiece  of  the  world's  most  popular  opera. 
Here  are  unforgettable  images  that  evoke 
a  magical  city  of  music  and  romance.        ^ 
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Out   Jifi&cialtu... 

BLACK  MALOSSOL 
RUSSIAN  BELUGA 


^Dinzit   Quaiitu 


Uu£iniant  M^siiutuj  via  issazwl  t  thuu 

CAVIAR  EXPRESS 

860  SO  WINCHESTER  BL  .  SAN  JOSE.  CA  95128    (408)  985-7444 


(800)  544-2266 


ANTIQUE  TO 
ATTIC  ELEGANCE 

Gifts  from  the  past 


7"  pleat  &  panel  plate 
circa  1870  $45.00* 

Or  a  vintage  "Sandwich  Pattern"  7" 

plate  from  Duncan  &  Miller.  $25.00* 

Limited  to  stock  on  hand 

Each  plate  complimented  by  4  oz. 
of  PORTLOCK  Smoked  Salmon 

*Send  check,  money  order,  VISA,  or 

M  C.  Include  card  #,  Exp.  date,  and 

signature.  WA  state  residents  add 

7.9°o  sales  tax. 

Call  or  write  for  a  brochure  of  other 
old  pressed  glass  collectibles: 

ARMCHAIR  TREASURES  LTD. 

801  E.  HARRISON  ST. 

SEATTLE,  WA  98102 

(206)361-2406 


5 100  a  buttle  or  more,  the  dec  isii  »n  may  be 
forced  on  them,  hut  the  strength  and 
sweetness  also  play  a  part.  As  port  is  made 
today,  some  100  liters  of  brandy  are  added 
to  every  450  liters  oi  wine.  This  is  done 
partly  to  arrest  the  fermentation  so  that 
some  of  the  sugar  in  the  grape  juice  is  not 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  partly  to  boost 
the  alcohol  content. 

In  Portugal  today,  the  port  trade  is  still 
dominated  by  English  firms,  three  of 
which — Croft,  Taylor,  and  Warre — have 
been  in  business  there  since  the  seven- 
teenth century;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  English  shippers — sometimes 
known  as  the  portocracy — were  slow  to 
develop  new  markets  earlier  in  this  cen- 
tury. For  many  of  them,  the  idea  of  adver- 

The  vintages  in  our  port 
index  have  been  appreciating 
at  an  annual  15.5  percent. 

tising  was  almost  too  vulgar  to  contem- 
plate. When  Sandeman  broke  ranks  in 
1928  and  used  the  famous  silhouette  of  a 
Portuguese  don  in  cape  and  wide-brimmed 
hat  to  promote  their  wines,  there  were  bit- 
ter feelings  and  snide  remarks  about  "gro- 
cer's port,"  but  it  was  no  coincidence  that 
Sandeman  rapidly  outgrew  their  rivals. 

The  Second  World  War  interrupted 
shipments  of  port  to  Britain,  and  the  enor- 
mous market  of  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
when  millions  of  pub-going  women  opted 
for  port  and  fizzy  lemon,  was  lost  forever. 
After  the  war,  cocktail  and  sherry  parties 
became  fashionable,  while  "British"  wines, 
made  with  imported  grapes  and  grape 
juice,  escaped  the  heavy  duty  paid  on  port. 

The  ideal  investment  scenario  for  vin- 
tage port  would  include  strongly  rising 
demand  for  nonvintage  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for,  in  theory,  every  drinker  of 
nonvintage  port  could  one  day  trade  up  if 
he  had  the  means.  Yet  the  static  demand 
for  nonvintage  port  has  left  the  top  ot  the 
market  unaffected.  Furthermore,  since  the 
pound  recovered  30  percent  against  the 
dollar  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  port 
prices  in  the  London  market  moved  fur- 
ther ahead,  suggesting  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  recent  years  by  no  means 
depended  on  Americans  buying  "cheaply" 
while  the  pound  was  weak.  That  indepen- 
dent strength  of  the  London  market 
should  underwrite  further  annual  growth 
of  15  percent.  □ 

Robin  Duthy  is  editor  of  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 
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G.  H.  Rothe 

Master  of  the  Mezzotint 

Big  Creek 

Beyond  the  sycamores,  the  ocean 
rises  up  to  meet  its  horizon 


original  mezzotint 


edition  of  150,  15  A. P. 


35%  x  24  inches 


In  July  fires  burned  uncontrolled  over  Big  Creek  Ranch. 
The  sycamores  are  now  gone,  forever  altering  the  landscape. 

This  mezzotint  and  the  G.H.  Rothe  Catalogue  Raisonne  are  available  from  fine  galleries. 


MeZZOtint,    ink.    99  22nd  Avenue   .  SanFranci 


FOREVER  WONDER,  detail  of  a  30"x40"  original  oil  by  Eva  Makk. 

Forever  Wonder.  A  sparkling  of  colors  pulsates  in  subtle  tones  and  accentuates  the  brilliant  flurry  of  wings. 
Fiery  light  is  captured  in  sun-dipped  feathers.  Like  jewels  suspended  in  mid-air,  a  rainbow  of  colors 
emanates  from  the  circle  of  doves.  This  is  a  painting  of  intense  contrasts  working  in  unison  to  create  a 
powerful  piece  of  art. 


EVA  MAKK 


Acclaimed  world-wide  for  her  mastery  in  painting,  Eva  Makk's  brilliant  portrait  of  the 
Reagan  First  Family  hangs  in  the  White  House.  She,  with  her  husband  and  son,  artists 
Americo  and  A.B.  Makk,  Will  be  in  attendance  during  a  special  exhibition  of  Makk 
paintings  at  the  Lahaina  Galleries  beginning  on  January  24th. 


%AHAINaGaLLERIEcsMaUETOLL  TREE  1-800-367-8047 
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Lahaina  Gallery,  117  Lahainaluna  Road,  Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 
Kapalua  Gallery,  123  Bay  Drive,  Kapalua,  Hawaii  96761  •  Gallery  Kaanapali,  Whaler's  Village,  Kaanapali,  Hawaii  96761 


ANTHONY  CJASAY 

Magical  Moments  of  the  Land  and  Sea 


"Sunset  Radiance" 


18'  x  24" 


Oil/Panel 


"Silver  Beams  And  Surf 


40'  x  30' 


Oil/Canvas 


— This  Month  In  Carmel — r 

ONE  MAN  SHOW — Champagne  Reception 
Saturday,  December  14,  5-9  pm 

Complimentary  color  brochure  available 
•,  upon  request  gg 


"Desert  Reflections" 


30'  x  40'  Oil/Canvas 


Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen,  After  Frederic  Remington, 

Charles  Russell,  Cyrus  Dallin,  Jules  Moigniez, 
Charles  Sykes,  Emmanuele  Villanis,  fames  Earle  Eraser. 


Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00 
(64  Pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 

Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 
Wendell  Broion,  Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson,  Miric0- 

Chapelet,  David  Thimgan,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes,  Blanchard, 

Valere,  Ribout,  Dyf,  de  Korte,  Gravina,  Andre  Balyon, 

Paul  Moon,  William  Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne, 

Richard  Danskin,  James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood, 
Roberto  Lupetti,  Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Tony  Bennett, 
Mary  Crafton,  Sikorski,  Lex  Gonzales,  Martha  Gilman, 

John  Haskins,  Fritz  Goosen,  Maxfield  Parrish. 


SI  Simic  Galleries 

''  For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 


West  coast's  largest — Representing  over  70  renowned  artists 

CARMEL— in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  &  Sixth  •  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmcl-Bgi-The-Sea,  C A  93921 

(408)  624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

SEATTLE— 1514  5th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98101  •  (206)  622-6644,  WA  1-800-622- ART& National  1-800 -248- ARTS 


Magnificent 

Museum  Quality 

LIMITED  EDITION 


"Monticello",  a  remarkable  time  piece 
handcrafted  in  solid  Cherry  and  Yew  by 
our  Master  European  craftsmen.  Hand 
rubbed  to  an  exquisite  patina  finish. 
The  precision  movement  features 
automatic  one  second  beat  escape- 
ment; hand-tuned  chimes  play  classic 
Westminister  carols  on  each  quarter 
hour;  exclusive  twin  weight  brass  cable 
drive  with  hand  matched  pendulum 
and  moon  phase  dial.  You  can  turn  off 
the  chimes  completely  or  only  from 
10  P.M.  to  7: 15  A.M. 
This  LIMITED  numbered  edition  of 
735  clocks,  of  timeless  design,  is  a 
magnificent  addition  to  your  home  or 
office.  60"H  x8'/4"Dx  13'/4"W. 
Each  clock  includes  Certificate  of 
Authenticity  and  an  engraved  num- 
bered plaque.  Delivered  cost  of  this 
fine  heirloom  piece  is  $1 ,475*  by  your 
check,  Amex,  Diners  orC.B.  credit  card. 
Available  only  from  Zweig  &  Rosen. 
Personal  satisfaction  is  fully  guaran- 
teed. One  year  limited  warranty. 

Zweig  &  Rosen 

20  Bayport  Lane.  Great  Neck,  NY  1 1023 

(J.S.  1-800-874-7011 

N.Y.  State  (516)  829-6417 

"For  NY  Delivery.  Add  Sales  Tax.  ..A  SirMax  Company 


EASY  TO  OPEN  - 
A  SNAP  TO  CLOSE! 

Here's  the  ultimate  Champagne  Cork  Set- 
two  tools  that  guarantee  easily  opened 
champagne  bottles  and  a  quick,  efficient  way 
to  preserve  the  unused  bubbly.  To  remove 
the  cork  without  its  flying  across  the  room, 
use  the  white,  ridgea  plastic  cork-gripper, 
which  acts  much  like  a  delicate  pair  of  pliers 
and  lets  you  squeeze  its  handles  together 
and  twist  the  cork  off  without  effort  or  spilled 
champagne.  When  you're  ready  to  "re-cork" 
the  bottle,  place  the  snug  rubber  seal  of  the 
gleaming  chrome  resealer  on  the  bottle's 
mouth,  press  down,  and  snap  the  wings  of 
the  re-sealer  to  produce  an  air-tight  fit.  This 
clever  gadget  works  equally  well  with  any 
sparkling  wine  bottle  (sorry,  it  won't  work  on 
ordinary  wine  bottles!)  Our  Champagne 
Cork  Set  is  a  wonderful  gift  for  bridal  show- 
ers, anniversaries  .  .  .  just  about  any  happy 
occasion  .  .  .  and  of  course,  it  will  be  a  nec- 
essity for  you!  Specially  priced  at  just 
$8.95  plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance  (total,  $10.95  each  set). 

I 1 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  HBCN  125  j 

P.O.  Box  2318,  FDR  Station;  New  York,  NY  10150 

Enclosed  is  mv  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  pleasei 

payable   lo        H  M  SPECIALTIES     for  $ Please 

send  me  Champagne  Party  Setlsl  @  $10.95 


each  set  ($B  95 
each  sen. 


$2.00  shipping,  handling,  insurance 


STREET . 
STATE  _ 


(Sorr\     we  cannot   handle   Canadian,   foreign   or   COD. 
orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  re,  eipt  oi 
your  order    We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever 
1    possible.  Overseas  orders  may  take  up  to  six  weeks 


Frederic  Remington 
Bronze 


- 

'  *m 

\l 

* 

"Buffalo  Horse" 
$2,500 

Cast  Full  Size 

From  an  Original 

Unbeatable  Prices 

All  Dealers  Welcome 
1.000s  other  fine 
recasts  available 

JEWELRY 

AUCTION,  INC. 

21  S.  Hwy.  17-92 

Casselberry,  FL  32707 

(305)339-9103 
Toll  Free 800-521-3179 

Call  or  write  for  tree  catalog 
Largest  bronze  supplier  in  the  world 


The  Hedrst  Corporation 


250  W    55  SI  .   NY,  NY   10019 


Go.  The  starkly 
beautiful  game  of 
shoguns  and  emperors. 

For  over  -4000  years  Go  ha*,  been  valued  in  the  East  for 
its  profound  levels  of  strategy  and  simple  rules.  Today, 
Go  makes  a  unique  and  elegant  gift  for  those  who 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  depth  of  the  Orient. 
Beaut  ifull)  crafted  Kaisura  wood  Go  table 
|1~  2"  x  15  9"  x  10  S"  high),  two  hand-polished 
chestnut  Go  ke  (bowls);  playing  stones  carved  of  shell 
and  slate,  and  two  books  detailing  rules,  tactics,  and 
strategy  S399 

As  above  with  glass  stones  and  folding  table  board    S79 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Mastercard/Visa  accepted. 
Please  call  or  write  jj^ 

"^   Shibumi  Trading 
PO  Box  L-f,  Dept  C 
Eugene.  Oregon  97440 
(503)  683-1331 


t 
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CONNOISSEUR 


This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all. . . 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 

Today's  leading  international  magazine  about  all  things  that 

heighten  die  joy  of  being  alive.  A  Connoisseur  gift  subscription  is  the 

best  way  to  say  happy  holiday  to  a  deserving  friend  i  >r  relative.  For  further 

information  on  how  to  place  your  gift  orders,  please  write  to: 

Connoisseur 

250  \V  55di  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Room  1113 


CONNOISSEUR 

A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  ofThe  I  learst  (  ( >rp<  nation. 


ISO,  Wool 
Mattress  Pad 


MANUFACTURER  DIRECT 


Soft  100%  Merino  Wool  cushions  and  cradles 
your  body  for  a  deeper,  more  restful  night's 
sleep.  Even  the  best  mattress  creates  pressure 
points  on  the  shoulders,  hi'is  and  back.  Soft, 
thick  Merino  Wool  conforms  to  the  contours  of 
your  body,  relieving  pressure  points.  Many 
people  report  they  fall  asleep  faster  and  enjoy  a 
more  restful  sleep. 

\\  OOl  is  a  natural  insulator.  In  winter,  the 
pad  retains  body  heat  to  keep  you  warm.  In 
summer,  the  pad  keeps  you  cool  by  absorbing 
moisture. 

As  an  exclusive  and  superior  design  innova- 
tion, we  have  eliminated  the  standard  elastic 
straps  and  have  designed  the  pad  like  a  fitted 
bottom  sheet  to  hold  the  wool  more  firmly  in 
place. 

I  fit'  Wool  Bureau  Iws  given  this  product  the 
Superwash"'    designation.  It  can  be  machine 
washed  and  retain  its  original  softness, 
resiliency  and  durability.  Non-allergenic .  Does 
not  itch. 

in  an  independent  study  of  our  wool  pad  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  83%  of 
tht  participants  reported  a  better  night's  sleep. 
If  you  don't  enjoy  the  best  night's  sleep  you've 
ever  had,  simply  return  the  pad  for  a  complete 
refund.  Delivery:  We  ship  within  24  to  48  hrs. 

STO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367  Ext.  hsos, 

or  use  the  coupon  below.  Or,  call  or  write  for  your 
free  catalog  featuring  20  down  comforter  styles, 
down  pillows,  designer  down  coats,  and  many 
other  natural  products  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  your  life. 


100%  Merino  Wool  Mattress  Pad  Style  §511 

□  Crib  (28"  x  52")  s39    DQueen  (60"  x  80")  5109 

□  Twin  (39"  x  75")  $69  DKing  (76"  x  80")  s139 

□  Full  (54"  x  75")  s89         Color:  Natural 

Soft  Down  Pillows Style  §701 

□  Standard.  s35  QQueen,  s45  DKing,  s55 
Colors:  OLt.  Blue  DBeige  DWhite  DDusty  Rose 
&f*  ( )RDER  BY  PHONE  TOLL-FREE 

ta*  1-800-356-9367,  Ext.  hsos. 

Use  your  credit  card.  OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 

□  M.C.       DVISA       nAm.Exp       OCheck 
Acct.# __Exp.Dt 


QTY 


PRICE 


□  Send  Free 

Catalog  _x$ =$ 

Ship.,Hdlg.  &  Insur.-$5  per  pad  =$ 

$2.50  per  pillow  =$ 

UPS  2nd  Day  Air  =$ 

Total  =$ 

U'We  ship  UPS  ground  service  unless  you  request 
otherwise  here.  UPS  2nd  day  air  add  $8  50. 

Name 

Add  ress 

City,  State-Zip 


Send  to:  The  Company  Store,  Dept  H505, 
500  Company  Store  Road,  la  Crosse,  Wl  54601. 


THE 
CONNOISSEUR'S  CHOICE 


FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE 


Begins  on 
page  69. 
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[  The  Original 
ARCHITECTURAL 
HERITAGE  of  Cheltenham 

k    Dcpt  1/FP  Boddington  Manor,  Boddington,  Nr.  Cheltenham, 

Gloucestershire,  England.  GL51  OTJ.  Telephone:  Coombe  Hill  (024268)  741 


This  magnificent  life  size  lead  figure  of  an  archer,  represents  Apollo 
Belvedere.  Dating  from  the  Mid  18th  Century,  of  fine  patination. 
Overall  Height  7  feet. 


'%-  sJf     An  1 8th  Century  marble 

staircase  having  white  sienna 
marble  steps  with  Breche  de 
Violette  piers  and  fine  pierced  balustrading. 

Original  Antique  Fire  Surrounds,  Garden  Statuary,  Panelled  Rooms,  Quality  Stained  and  Leaded  Glass. 

Brochure  and  Video  Catalogue  service  available. 

When  requesting  literature  please  indicate  specific  requirements  so  that 

appropriate  information  can  be  forwarded. 
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OPERA  LOVERS,  CLIP  AND  SAVE 

With  a  good  pair  of  tickets  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New- 
York  running  upward  of  $100 
these  days,  a  visit  to  America's  premier 
opera  showcase  is  a  gamble.  As  the  casts 
change,  the  odds  change.  Second  casts 
can  he  worth  waiting  tor.  Greater  artists 
sometimes  substitute  tor  lesser  ones.  The 
best  lineup  of  talent  tor  a  given  opera  may 
assemble  only  once  or  twice.  Here,  for  the 
discriminating  opera  lover,  is  a  list  of  the 
performances  worth  queuing  up  tor — and 
those  to  shun. 

For  Mozart's  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  the  dates 
of  choice  are  December  18  and  21  (eve- 
ning), when  the  aristocratic  Finnish  bari- 
tone Jorma  Hynninen  sings  the  Count, 
joining  the  superb  American  sopranos 
Kathleen  Battle  and  Carol  Vaness. 

Warner's  Lohengrin  features  Eva  Mar- 
ton  as  the  saintly  Elsa  and  Leonie  Rysa- 
nek  (once  an  Elsa  of  distinction)  as  her 
nemesis,  the  witch  Ortrud.  Primal  thrills 
may  be  expected.  The  ladies  go  at  it  every 
performance  except  January  4  (evening). 
Also  beware  January  1,  when  a  second- 
class  talent  plays  the  hero. 

Handel's  Samson,  starring  the  fiercely 
intense  Jon  Vickers,  premieres  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  but  you  may  want  to  wait  until  Feb- 
ruary 26,  March  1  (matinee),  or  March 
6,  when  Dame  Kin  Te  Kanawa  will  he  on 
hand  as  the  Israelite  Woman,  singer  of 
"Let  the  bright  seraphim,"  the  bravura 
aria  with  which  she  delighted  television 
audiences  worldwide  at  the  wedding  ot 
Prince  Charles  and  Lady  Di  (our  picture). 

At    this   point,    we 
have    trouble   recom- 
mending  Bizet's  over- 
worked Carmen   under 
any   circumstances; 
still,    Maria  Ewing,   an 
artist  of  blazing  temper- 
ament, is  always  worth 
seeing.    She   heads   the 
new  production,  which 
opens   March    10,    hut 
s  it  after  April  17. 
also   takes   off 
id  8.) 


Don  Carlo,  one  of  Verdi's  noblest 
achievements,  returns  to  the  repertory  in 
March.  The  preferred  dates  are  April  22 
and  26  (evening),  which  bring  together 
the  impi  sing  James  Morris  as  King  Phil- 
ip, the  young  soprano  Aprile  Millo,  last 
year's  creamy-voiced  disco\  er\ ,  and  the 
vibrant  mezzo  soprano  Florence  Quivar. 

Caveats:  Luciano  Pavarotti,  past  his 
peak  and  hacked  by  lackluster  costars,  is 
giving  personal  appearances  in  Aida  be- 
ginning in  March.  Don't  go.  And  Leonie 
Rysanek,  now  into  her  twenty-first  sea- 
son with  the  company  (see  Lohengrin, 
above),  will  be  back  in  April.  That 
month,  avoid  her.  In  Parsifal,  her  shriek- 
ing has  all  the  allure  of  a  factory  whistle. 
What's  more,  she  will  step  out  as  the 
pregnant,  unmarried  village  girl  Santuz- 
za,  in  Cavalleria  Rusticana  (beginning 
April  24).  Egad,  what  next'  Jeanne  Mo- 
reau  as  Juliet.'1 

THE  SELLING  OF  THE 
TOUR  D'ARGENT 

Bienvenui  Welcome,  to  Les  Comptoirs  de 
la  Tour  d' Argent,  the  new  souvenir  shop 
conveniently  located  across  the  street 
from  the  world-famous  five-star  Paris  res- 
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taurant.  May  we  present  you  the  menu?  It 
costs  only  90  francs  (about  $10) — a  very 
practical  souvenir,  wouldn't  you  say,  mon- 
sieur, since  it  allows  you  to  pretend  you've 
eaten  at  this  marvelous  restaurant  of  ours 
at  a  traction  of  the  cost  of  a  meal?  Or  per- 
haps you  would  care  for  the  Tour  d' Argent 
perfume  (255  francs;  530),  the  mono- 
grammed  Tour  d' Argent  silk  tie  (290 
francs;  $33),  or  a  can  of  our  fantastic  sauce 
a  I'orange — to  put  on  your  own  duck,  chez 
vousl  We  also  have  ice  cream  at  5  francs 
(50  cents)  a  cone,  and  deaccessioned 
wines  from  our  cellars.  What's  that?  You 
are  shocked?  You  never  thought  a  great 
institution  like  the  Tour  d' Argent  would 
turn  so  commercial?  But  monsieur!  Do  you 
not  know-  that  the  profit  margin  on  haute 
cuisine  is  these  days  slimmer  than  a  slice  of 
saumon  fume.' 

BESPOKE,  AMERICAN  STYLE 

Look  tor  a  major  influx  ot  British-inspired 
custom  tailoring  in  American  menswear. 
Alan  Flusser,  the  fashion  designer  and 
chief  American  advocate  of  the  Savile 
Row  "bespoke"  style,  has  recently  opened 
a  store  in  the  penthouse  of  his  New  York 
headquarters,  at  16  East  Fifty-second 
Street,  devoted  to  custom-made  men's 
clothing  and  furnishings.  Customers  here 
are  getting  the  same  rakishly  traditional, 
natural-shoulder,  Anglo-inspired  Flusser 
style  they've  always  been  able  to  get  off  the 
rack,  but  now  fitted  to  their  measure- 
ments. The  Flusser  custom  shop  will  also 
carry  made-to-order  shirts,  as  well  as 
sportswear,  outerwear,  and  umbrellas,  all 
designed  to  let  you  walk  out  looking  a  little 
more  like  the  duke  of 
Windsor. 

Garrick   Anderson, 
another  exceptional, 
Anglophilic   ready-to- 
wear  men's  fashion  de- 
signer, has  also  recently 
established   a   custom 
service  at  his  New  York 
offices,  at  108-10  West 
|  Eighteenth  Street.  The 
I  Anderson     way     is 
>  founded  on  several  tra- 
I  ditional   natural-shoul- 
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BYZANTIUM  on  Madison  Avenue  showcases 
the  work  of  a  select  group  of  inter- 
nationally renowned  jewelers.  Beautifully 
executed  one-of-a-kind  and  limited 
edition  pieces  are  usually  in  18K-22K  gold 
and  precious  stones. 

Now  you  can  also  see  extraordinary  pieces 
created  to  honor  the  great  divas  by  BYZANTIUM. 
This  collection  is  presented  with  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guid 
to  benefit  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

22K  gold  hand-hammered  earrings 
Golden  Jubilee  Collection  $2375.00 

810  MADISON  AVENUE,  NY..  NY.  10021  (at  68th  St ) 
(212)  772-3554  Mon.  thru  Sat.  1 1  to  5:00  P.M. 
Represented  by  Santa  Fe  East,  Santa  Fe.  N.M. 


If  You  Can't  Keep  a 

TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorry  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way,  but  it 
has  become  necessary.  We  publish  Passport,  the 
confidential  and  privately  circulated  monthly 
newsletter  on  world  travel.  It's  read  by  discern- 
ing travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our  information 
comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

Each  month  in  this  tersely-written  12  page  let- 
ter, we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members — charming  inns,  attractive  restau- 
rants, undiscovered  resorts,  places  even  the 
guidebooks  haven't  found  yet.  We  also  warn 
ihem  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled 
and  touristy. 

Bui  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this  in- 
formation to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information — even  with  good  friends. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  19 
years.  We  rarely  advertise.  And  when  we  do,  it's 
only  in  quality  publications  like  this  one.  If 
you'd  like  to  join  us,  a  trial  membership  is  only 
$40  a  year.  Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information.  Full  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what 
you  expected. 


please  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  mem 

heck  for  $40  is  enclosed. 
Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  $55. 

Name 

ber. 

Address 

(in 

20  \ 

Zip 
PASSPORT 

Wacker,  Chicago,  11.  60606 
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der  English  looks,  including  the  six-button 
peaked-lapel  blazer,  the  three-button 
notched-lapel  suit,  as  well  as  the  more  cur- 
rent two-button  style. 

And  that's  not  all.  This  tall  saw  the 
appearance  of  Ralph  Lauren's  completely 
handmade  "Monogram"  line — not  exact- 
ly custom,  but  close.  The  suits  and  sport 
coats,  cut  from  merino  wool,  cashmere* 
and  other  fine  tabrics,  are  tailored  wide  at 
the  shoulder  and  slim  at  the  hips  for  a  dash- 
ing silhouette.  Available  at  selected  Laur- 
en outlets. 

HOT  ICE 

Bendel's  department  store  in  New  York  is 
bullish  on  rhinestones — "vintage"  rhine- 
stones  trom  the  forties  and  fifties.  The 
jewelry  buyer,  Claire  Nicholson,  made  her 
first  large  purchase  at  the  Phillips  auction 
sale  of  the  Josef  Breitenbach  costume- 
jewelry  collection  back  in  January.  Now 
she  is  replenishing  her  counter  trom  pri- 
vate collections  and  flea  markets  all  over 
town.  "People  especially  love  old  Monet 
crown  pins,"  she  says.  Deco  dealers  have 
been  onto  this  trend  in  the  volatile  baubles 
market  tor  some  time. 

"This  whole  field  is  a  collector's  para- 
dise," says  Maryanne  Dolan,  an  effusive 
West  Coast  dealer  and  columnist  who  has 
written  a  book  on  the  subject,  Collecting 
Rhinestone  jewelry  (Books  Americana, 
1984).  "Those  dangling  earrings  are  cer- 
tainly out  there  .  .  .  and  still  not  pro- 
hibitively priced. "  That  depends  on  where 
you  buy.  A  few  months  ago,  the  Muriel 
Karasik  Gallery,  on  Madison  Avenue, 
ticketed  a  large  rhinestone  and  red-glass 
bow  brooch  by  Hattie  Carnegie,  circa  the 
1950s,  for  $750!  Some  of  those  who  hiked 
tt>  the  Phillips  sale  that  cold  windy  day 
made  oft  with  whole  lots,  a  few  of  which 
included  marked  pieces,  for  $90  to  $100. 
So,  it  definitely  pays  to  scour  the  flea  mar- 
kets and  poke  around  Grandma's  attic. 


PREGAME  P1CNIQUE 

After  spying  on  a  number  of  tailgate  picnic 
spreads  at  various  college  football  games 
this  fall,  we  are  happy  to  report  that  the  art 
ot  eating  from  the  back  of  a  car  is  ali\e, 


well,  and  taken  just  as  seru  iusly  as  the  main 
event.  From  the  University  of  Michigan 
we  have  sightings  of  whole  roast  suckling 
pigs  basted  in  pineapple  sauce  and  cooked 
the  entire  night  before  the-  game.  To 
drink:  rum  toddies  and  hot  apple  cider 
with  cinnamon.  At  Harvard,  it's  smoked 
oysters  and  pate,  shrimp  cocktail,  and 
clam  chowder  (milky  New  England,  not 
red  Manhattan)  to  start;  then  on  to  roast 
chicken  with  basil,  accompanied  by  white 
wine  or,  tor  chauvinist  Crimson  fans, 
Samuel  Adams  Boston  lager  beer.  Prince- 
tonians  are  going  for  tea-smoked  shrimp, 
potato-leek  soup,  and  chili — a  kind  made 
with  venison.  And  at  Stanford — well,  you 
get  the  idea  .   .   .    □ 

Contributors:  John  Beilenson,  Andrea  Di- 
Noto,  Matthew  Gurewhsch,  Philip  Hyman 
Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 


SHOP  FOR  THE  ARTS  AT  HOME 


1ARMEN, 
AMADEUS, 
QUEEN  OF  SPADES. 
AND  SWAN  LAKE 

BALLET  OPERA.  THEATER.  AND  FILM  CLASSICS 

One  TOLIj-FREE  call  to  Corinth  Video  can  gel  you  these  antl  other  qualify  videocassettes.  We'll  find  you 
those  hard-to-find  cassettes — the  best  ballet  and  opera  from  the  Bolshoi.  the  best  theater  from  Amadeus 
to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  the  best  film  classics  from  Eisenstein  to  Fellini.  And  we  can  even  get  you  fourteen 
of  the  best  Upstairs,  Downstairs  episodes  as  well  as  the  complete  fifteen-hour  The  Jewel  and  the 
Crown  series  from  PBS.  Call  our  knowledgeable  salespeople  now — we'll  start  looking  while  you  relax. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  Quite  simply,  if  you're  not  satisfied  with  any  videocassette  we  send  you,  for  any 
reason,  we  will  replace  it  or  refund  your  full  purchase  price. 

TO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL  FREE  800-221-4720  (in  New  York  State:  212-421-4773) 


to  CORINTH  VIDEO,  410  Eojl  62nd  Street,  N.V.,  N.Y.  10021 


I  would  lite  to  order  □  VHS     !  BETA  videocosseftes  ol 
0KM: 

a  BORIS  GUDUN0V     $69.95 

D  CARMEN  ..$79.95 

D  EUGENE  0NEGIN $69  95 

I "j  KHOVANSHCHINA $69.95 

D  PRINCE  IGOR $69  95 

D  QUEEN  OF  SPADES  $69  95 

□  LATRAVIATA $69  95 

THEATER: 

D  AMADEUS  $79  95 

□  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC $59.95 

D  LONG  DAY'S  JOURNEY  .      $69.95 

D  OEDIPUS  REX  $59  95 

□  UNFINISHED  PIECE $69.95 

CLASSIC  FILM: 

□  L'AGED'OR   $5995 

D  ALEXANDER  NEVSKY $5995 

D  FANNY  AND  ALEXANDER  $8995 

□  l»N  THE  TERRIBLE  (PI  I)     $59.95 

D  l»N  THE  TERRIBLE  (Pi  2)      $59.95 


the  following 


$39995 


□  THE  JEWEL  AND  THE  CROWN 
(deluie  5-casette  collector's  edition) 

D  KAGEMUSHA  $79  95 

CI  THE  SEVEN  SAMURAI  $89  95 

LJ  TWELVE  ANGRY  MEN  $49.95 

D I  VTTELLONI  $59.95 

D  WOMAN  IN  THE  DUNES  $69,95 
BALLET: 

n  ANNA  KARENINA  $59.95 

D  DON  QUIXOTE  $49  95 

□  LITTLE  HUMPBACKED  HORSE  $59.95 
H  NUTCRACKER  .  $59  95 
D  PLISETSKAYMARMEN $59.95 

□  PLISETSKAW  DANCES $59.95 

n  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  $59.95 

D  SLEEPING  BEAUTY.  $49  95 

□  SPARTACUS            "  $59  95 

L]  STARS  OF  RUSSIAN  BALLET  $59.95 

G  SWAN  LAKE    $59  95 


UPSTAIRS  DOWNSTAIRS 

3  #1  ON  TRIAL 

$39  95 

'  !  #8  DESIROUS  OF  CHANGE 

$39  95 

3  #2  1  DIES  (sic]  FROM  LOVE 

$39  95 

#9  THE  BOLTER 

$39  95 

G  #3  WHY  IS  HER  DOOR  LOCKED 

$39  95 

D  #10  A  PERFECT  STRANGER 

$39  9i 

1  #4  FOR  LOVE  OF  LOVE 

$39  95 

□  #11  THE  GLORIOUS  DEAD 

$39  95 

H  #5  GUEST  OF  HONOUR 

$39  95 

#1?  FACING  FEARFUL  ODDS 

$39  95 

G  #6  A  SPECIAL  MISCHIEF 

$39  95 

n  #13  WANTED,  A  GOOD  HOME 

$39  95 

□  #7  A  CHANGE  OF  SCENE 

$39  95 

T]  #14  AN  OLD  FLAME 

$39  95 

Purchase  prices  are  for  private,  in  home 
us  tor  rotes 

use  only  For  institutional  and  other  nontheatritol  use,  pleose  call 

or  write 

Amount  (or  cassettes:  $ 

Pleose  enclose  $3  95  per  cossette  for  shipping  and  handling  $_ 
New  York  Stole  residents  pleose  odd  8'/<%  soles  toi  to  total.  $_ 


TOTAL  AMOUNT:  $ 


Nome - — 

City 

Slnlp 

7ip 

Payment  in  full  by 

□  atak/m.0. 

□  AmEi 

riMojierCord         DVta 

Fin    rinh. 

]  Diners 

Signature . 

Gallery  publications: 
Carpets  of  China  und 
Its  Border  Regions,  $95; 
Han  Dynasty  Impressions 
206  BC  -  221  AD,  $25. 


K'ang  Cupboard 
Wood:  Nanyu 
Ming  Dynasty 
1368- 1644  AD 


Dulany's  Gallerv 
183  Oakland 
Birmingham,  MI  48009 
313  645  2233 

Dulany's 
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An  exciting  and  extensive  collection 

of  Museum  quality 

Russian  &  Greek 

ICONS 

dating  from 
the  13th  -  18th  Century 

Our  expert  will  meet  you 

at  the  gallery  on 

Saturday,  November  23 

from  4  pm.-7  pm.  (and  by  appt.) 

Phone  or  write 

for  more  information  on 

prices  and  further  .details. 

Left:  "The  Holy  Martyr  Demetrius" 

33"  x  18"  dating  back  to 

14th  Century  Cyprus. 


ZANTMAN 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA     CALIFORNIA 


Sixth  Avenue     P.O.  Box  5818 


Daily  10-5     (408)624-8314 


LAGERFELD  SHOPPING  GUIDE  Con- 
tents page  (upper  left).  Fendi  Furs:  Carol 
and  Irwin  Ware  Fur  Collection  ar  I.  Mag- 
nin,  Chicago;  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas; 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  New  York.  Page  100. 
Chanel:  Chanel,  31  Rue  Cambon,  Paris. 
Page  101.  Chanel:  Chanel  Boutique,  Bev- 
erly Hills.  Page  102.  (Left)  Lagerfeld: 
Lagerfeld  Boutique,  Denver;  Saks  Fifth  Av- 
enue, New  York;  (right)  Chanel:  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  New  York;  Bloomingdale's, 
New  York;  Hirsh  Leiter's,  Manhasset,  New 
York;  Nan  Duskin,  Philadelphia;  Sara  Fred- 
ericks, New  York;  Sara  Fredericks,  The 
Galleria,  Fort  Lauderdale;  Chanel  Bou- 
tique, Beverly  Hills.  Page  104.  Lagerfeld: 
Jimmy's,  Brooklyn;  Maxfield,  Los  Angeles; 
Boutique  Avenue  Montaigne,  New  York; 
Lagerfeld  Boutique,  Denver.  Page  105.  La- 
gerfeld: Jimmy's,  Brooklyn;  I.  Magnin,  San 
Francisco;  Lagerfeld  Boutique,  Denver. 
Page  106.  (Left)  Lagerfeld:  Butch  Blum, 
Seattle;  Lagerfeld  Boutique  at  Saks  Jandel, 
Chevy  Chase;  Janet  Brown,  Port  Washing- 
ton, New  York;  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York;  (right)  Chanel:  Chanel,  31  Rue 
Cambon,  Paris.  Page  107.  (Left)  Chanel: 
Chanel  Boutique,  Beverly  Hills;  (right) 
Fendi  Furs:  Carol  and  Irwin  Ware  Fur  Col- 
lection at  I.  Magnin,  Chicago;  Neiman- 
Marcus,  Dallas;  Bergdorf  Goodman,  New 
York.  Page  109.  (Left)  Lagerfeld:  Ruffle's, 
New  Orleans;  Rich's,  Atlanta;  24  Collec- 
tion, Miami;  Lou  Lattimore,  Dallas;  Lager- 
feld Boutique,  Saks  Jandel,  Chevy  Chase. 
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Limited  edition  of 

350  signed  &  numbered 

with  35  APs  and  35  HC's. 
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UERY 


What  backfired 
in  a  way  that  eventually 
turned  out  for  the  best? 


y  Always  poised,    ESTEE 

♦  LAUDER  recalls  the  kind 
of  incident  that  careers  are 
made  of:  "Years  ago,  I  went  to 
call  on  a  cosmetics  buyer  of  a 
famous  store  in  Paris.  Of 
course,  in  France,  they  are  not 
so  eager  to  add  any  American 
fragrances,  because  Paris  is  the 
capital  of  the  perfume  world. 
They  are  very  chauvinistic 
about  it,  and  no  one  would  let 
me  present  my  fragrance. 
Then,  accidentally,  a  little 
bottle  of  Youth  Dew  bath  oil  slipped  out  of 
my  hand  and  spilled  on  the  floor.  The  cos- 
metics department  was  enveloped  in  its 
scent,  and  all  the  customers  coming  in 
said,  'What  is  that  wonderful  fragrance?  I 
must  have  it. '  And  so  a  market  was  created 
for  Youth  Dew." 

J  ANDREI  SERBAN,    the   Rumanian 

♦  emigre  who  is  probably  the  most 
theatrical  of  directors  working  on  Ameri- 
ca's stages,  recalls  a  time  he  "was  in  North 
Aftica  doing  a  Rumanian  film  never 
released  here.  We  had  a  scene  with  ele- 
phants who  just  wouldn't  do  anything  but 
stand  there  and  defecate.  There  was  dung 
all  over  the  place,  and  everyone  was 
depressed.  But  then  these  huge  white  birds 
flew  in,  attracted  by  the  piles.  They  settled 
in,  filling  the  entire  plain.  And  that  image 
of  the  white  birds — the  hope  and  beauty 
they  evoked — became  the  key  metaphor 
for  the  film." 

y  "It's  only  when  things  appear  as  if 

♦  they're  not  misfiring  that  you  have  to 
start  worrying,"  philosophizes  PAUL  THE- 
ROUX,  who  approaches  both  his  travels 
and  his  books  with  a  singular  confidence. 
"The  absolute  truth  is  that  no  matter  how 
bad  a  place  is,  it's  worth  writing  about. 
The  worse  a  place  is,  the  more  interesting 
in  retrospect.  A  writer  never  loses. " 

y  For  JAN  MORRIS  there  is  one  place, 

♦  one  dread  experience,  that  "has  be- 
come a  sort  of  criterion  for  paradise,  ever 
since."  Ensconced  comfortably  in  Wales, 
the  writer  recalls  the  day  "in  1953  when  I 

oming  down  from  Mt.  Everest  and 

enly  fell  so  sick  I  thought  I  was  going 

I  was  taken  by  a  Sherpa  to  a  rather 

place  called  Chaunrikharka.  I  was 


miserable,  but  the  place  had  a  profound 
and  lasting  effect  on  me.  1  was  lying  ill  on 
the  floor:  At  the  other  end  of  the  room 
were  Buddhist  figures  and  candles.  Every 
now  and  then,  the  family  came  in  and  I 
saw  them  through  a  haze  of  fever.  Through 
the  open  door,  I  could  see  the  vegetable 
garden  and  the  mountains  beyond.  Now, 
whenever  1  see  a  place  that  strikes  me  as 
particularly  beautiful  and  peaceful  and 
real,  I  think,  'That's  Chaunrikharka!' 
y  Perhaps  characteristically,  the  com- 

♦  poser  PHILIP  GLASS  responded  prag- 
matically— and  in  the  reverse:  "In  my 
ensemble,  we  first  used  a  secondhand  elec- 
tronic instrument  called  the  farfisa.  We 
chose  it  simply  because  it  was  the  cheapest 
thing  around,  for  about  $150.  Years  later, 
the  sound  became  an  integral  part  of  our 
music;  but  the  farfisa  itself  was  obsolete, 
and  we  had  to  use  $3 ,000  worth  of  comput- 
er-controlled instruments  to  re-create  that 
one-hundred-fifty-dollar  sound. " 

y  "In  1957  I  was  Republican  candidate 

♦  for  governor  of  New  Jersey, "  says  the 
publisher  MALCOLM  FORBES.  "After  being 
nosed  out  by  a  landslide,  I  thought  it  would 
be  politic  to  concentrate  on  running 
Forbes  magazine  until  such  time  as  I  felt  a 
draft  calling  me  back  to  public  life,  but  felt 
not  the  slightest  breeze.  As  I  became  total- 
ly immersed  in  Forbes,  I  discovered  it  was 
vastly  more  fun  giving  advice  than  having 
to  take  it  from  every  source."  After  all,  he 
says,  in  politics,  there's  the  "necessity  of 
kissing  ass  full-time,"  but  it's  "more  fun 
kicking  some  who  need  it,  in  the  pages  of 
Forbes.  Anyway,  if  I  had  been  elected,  I 
might  well  have  wound  up  in  the  Nixon 
administration  and,  by  now,  been  in  jail, 


reborn,  and  written  a  book." 
y  G.  GORDON  LIDDY,  master 
♦  of  the   dirty   trick ,   re- 
sponded just   as   promptly: 
"Let's  say  the  second  Water- 
gate break- in.  As  you  know,  I 
went  to  prison  for  almost  five 
years.  You  probably  also  know 
that  I  have  strongly  held  polit- 
ical views  on  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and 
other  matters.  Lo  and  behold, 
I  found  in  1977  that  the  Wa- 
tergate break-in  had  given  me 
a  forum.  I  now  lecture  eighty7  times  a  year." 
y  The  playwright   LANFORD  WILSON 

♦  {Talley  and  Son)  remembers:  "We 
were  doing  Fifth  of  July  on  Broadway  and 
had  to  find  a  replacement  for  Christopher 
Reeve,  who  was  leaving  after  six  months  as 
the  lead.  The  producers  insisted  we  get  a 
name.  We  had  a  list  of  just  about  every 
man  between  forty  and  twenty  in  the 
entire  country.  Richard  Thomas,  about 
fifty-five  down  on  the  list,  was  chosen.  I 
said,  'Has  it  really  come  to  this:  we're  going 
to  use  John  Boy  in  the  play?'  I  thought  we 
were  making  the  most  crass  commercial 
compromise.  Of  course,  he  turned  out  to 
be  probably  the  best  stage  actor  in  Ameri- 
ca. Now,  I  want  to  see  his  Hamlet,  his 
Prince  Hal!" 

y  As    befits    a    theoretical    physicist, 

♦  FRANK  WILCZEK  takes  the  broad 
view.  "If  you're  not  making  mistakes, 
you're  not  working  on  hard  enough  prob- 
lems." He  should  know:  with  the  help  of  a 
MacArthur  Foundation  "genius"  award, 
Wilczek  is  trying  to  figure  out  the  perenial- 
ly  knotty  problem  of  what  holds  the  atom 
together.  One  well-timed  backfire  may 
ignite  his  genius. 

I  "Something  you  wanted  to  do  that 

♦  you  couldn't  do  but  what  happened 
was  that  something  happened  that  was 
better  than  what  you  wanted  to  do?  Is  that 
it?"  parried  ANTHONY  BURGESS,  the  in- 
veterate wordsmith  (his  latest  novel  is  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Wicked,  Arbor  House).  He 
had  us  so  utterly  foiled  that  we're  going 
back  to  read  between  the  lines  of  A  Clock- 
work Orange.  □ 

B\  )ulie  V.  lovine 
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Lvford  Cay  Club,  Nassau,  Bahamas 

OCEANFRONT  VILLA:  Situated  on  2.9  land- 
scaped oceanfront  acres  in  an  exclusive  private  club 
community,  this  spacious  9-room  Bermuda-style 
residence  is  augmented  by  a  heated  swimming  pool 
and  4  adjacent  building  site*  with  beach  access. 
$3,000,000  (furnished)  Brochure  #C9-49 


Bridgewater,  Vermont 
MOUNTAINSIDE  CONTEMPORARY:  Sur- 
rounded by  over  70  acres  with  spectacular  moun- 
tain views,  this  well-appointed  7-room  residence 
boasts  several  decks,  one  at  the  edge  of  a  pond. 
5-room  guest  house  with  attached  garage. 
$385,000  Brochure  #C20-80 


Hopewell,  Hanover  Parish,  Jamaica 

SEASIDE  JAMAICAN"  COLONIAL:  Situated  on 
over  10  landscaped  acres  with  850'  of  beach  frontage, 
this  restored  18th  centurv  sugar  wharf  residence 
boasts  a  2-story  porch  with  views.  Terraced,  circulai 
pool;  tennis  court:  stone  pier;  staff  building. 
$675,000  Brochure  #C9-53 


Palm  Desert,  California 

PALM  DESERT  CONTEMPORARY:  Located  in 
a  private  golf  community,  with  excellent  views,  this 
7-room  residence  has  fine  detailing  throughout. 
Terraced  L-shaped  pool;  hot  tub;  sauna;  3-car 
attached  garage. 
$1,900,000  Brochure  #C21-63 


St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
ESTATE  BELLEVUE:  Comprising  4.19  acres  with 
an  elegant  pool  area  and  tennis  court,  this  magnifi- 
cent estate  is  set  high  on  a  hill  with  harbor  views. 
Built  in  1984,  the  9-room  West  Indian-style  resi- 
dence boasts  brilliant  craftsmanship. 
$  1 ,600,000  Brochure  #C9-50 


Cuerna  vaca.  Morelos,  Mexic* 
MEXICAN  COLONIAL-STYLE  VILLA:  Set  oi 
1,220  square  meters  with  walled  perimeter  and  18tl 
century  fountain,  this  8-room  villa  boasts  exquisiti 
detailing.  Swimming  pool;  indoor/outdoorterraces 
2-bedroom  guest  house. 
$250,000  Brochure  #C29-1( 


Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

COLONIAL  REVIVAL:  Situated  on  over  44,000 
square  feet  of  beautiful  landscaped  grounds,  this 
elegant  residence,  completed  in  1925,  boasts  1 1 
rooms  with  fine  detailing  throughout.  Heated  sun 
porch,  open  porch  and  attached  2-car  garage.  Min- 
;)  heart  of  Boston. 

Brochure  #C5-149 


Honolulu,  Hawaii 
TRADITIONAL  JAPANESE  RESIDENCE:  This 
luxurious.  9-room  residence  is  surrounded  by  Jap- 
anese gardens  with  a  koi  pond  and  waterfall,  and 
views  of  the  Pacific  and  Diamond  Head.  Beach 
frontage;  salt  water  pool;  spa  pool;  guest  house; 
garage  with  apartment. 
$5,750,000  Brochure  #C30-04 


Hamilton,  Massachusett: 
18TH  CENTURY  COLONIAL:  this  stately  11 
room  residence,  built  around  1700  and  renovatec 
in  1974,  is  situated  on  11.63  mostly  landscape< 
acres.  6-room  caretaker's  cottage  with  attached  4 
car  garage;  carriage  house  with  6-room  apartment 
garage  and  2  stalls. 
$950,000  Brochure  #C5- 15 


1334  York  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Telephone:  (212)606-7070 


New  York  City 
Washington,  D.C. 
Beverly  Hills 
San  Francisco 
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